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ADAM BEDE 


CHAPTER I. 

THE WORKSHOP, 

With a single drop of ink for a mirror, the Egyptian sor- 
cerer undertakes to reveal to any chance comer far-reaching 
l/isions of the past. This is what I undertake to do for you, 
teader. With this drop of ink at the end of my pen I will 
«how you the roomy workshop of Mr. Jonathan" Burge, car- 
penter and builder, in the village of Hayslope, as it appeared 
on the eighteenth of June, in the year of our Lord 1799. 

■ The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen there, 
busy Upon doors and window-frames and wainscoting. A 
fecent of pine wood from a tent-like pile of planks outside th6 
open door mingled itself with the scent of the elder-bushes 
ivhich were spreading their summer snow close to the open 
window opposite ; the slanting sunbeams shone through the 
transparent shavings that flew before the steady plane, and lit 
lip the fine grain of the oak paneling which stood propped 
against the wall. On a heap of those soft shavings a rough 
gray shepherd-dog had made himself a pleasant bed, and was 
lying with his nose between his fore-paws, occasionally wrink- 
ling his brows to cast a glance at the tallest of the five work- 
. men, who was carving a shield in the centre of a wooden man- 
telpiece. It was to this workman that the strong barytone be- 
longed which was heard above the sound of plane and ham* 

^ tiier, singing, 

“ Awake my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 

Shake off dull sloth . . . 

Here some measurement was to be taken which required 
more concentrated attention, and the sonorous voice subsided 
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into a low whistle ; but it presently broke out again with re 
newed vigor, 

‘‘ Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noonday clear/' 

Such a voice could only come from a broad chest, and the 
broad chest belonged to a large-boned, muscular man, nearly 
six feet high, with a back so flat and a head so well poised 
that when he drew himself up to take a more distant survey 
of his work he had the air of a soldier standing at ease. The 
sleeve rolled up above the elbow showed an arm that was 
likely to win the prize for feats of strength ; yet the long, 
supple hand, with its broad finger-tips, looked ready for works 
of skill. In his tall stalwartness Adam Bede was a Saxon, 
and justified his name ; but the jet-black hair, made the more 
noticeable by its contrast with the light paper cap, and the 
keen glance of the dark eyes that shone from under strongly- 
marked, prominent, and mobile eyebrows, indicated a mix- 
ture of Celtic blood. The face was large and roughly hewn, 
and when in repose had no other beauty than such as belongs 
to an expression of good-humored, honest intelligence. 

It is clear at a glance that the next workman is Aclan/s 
brother. He is nearly as tali ; he has the same type of 
features, the same hue of hair and complexion; but the 
strength of the family likeness seems only to render more 
conspicuous the remarkable difference of expression both in 
form and face. Seth's broad shoulders have a slight stoop ; 
his eyes are gray ; his eyebrows have less prominence and 
more repose than his brother's ; and his glance, instead of 
being keen, is confiding and benignant. He has thrown off his 
paper cap, and you see that his hair is not thick and straight, 
like Adam's, but thin and wavy, allowing you to discern the 
exact contour of a coronal arch that predominates very de- 
cidedly over the brow. 

The idle tramps always felt sure they could get a copper 
from Seth ; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam. 

The concert of the tools and Adam's voice was at last 
broken by Seth, who, lifting the door at which he had been 
working intently, placed it against the wall, and said, 

“ There 1 I've finished my door to-day, anyho^v.” 

The workmen all looked up ; Jim Salt, a burly red-haired 
man, known as Sandy Jim, paused from his planing, and 
Adam said to Seth, with a sharp glance of surprise, 

“ What I dost think thee’st finished the door ? " 
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^‘ Ay, sure,” said Seth, with answering surprise, “ whafs 
awanting to’t ? ” 

A loud roar of laughter from the other three workmen 
made Seth look round confusedly. Adam did not join in the 
laughter, but there was a slight smile on his face as he said, 
in a gentler tone than before,. 

‘‘ Why, thee’st forgot the panels.” 

The laughter burst out afresh as Seth clapped his hands 
to his head, and colored over brow and crown. 

‘‘Hooray!” shouted a small lithe fellow, called Wiry 
Ben, running forward and seizing the door. “ Wedl hang up 
th’ door at fur end o' th' shop an’ write on’t, ‘ Seth Bede, the 
Methody, his work.' Here, Jim, lend’s hould o’ th’ red-pot” 

“ Nonsense ! .” said Adam. “ Let it alone, Ben Cranage. 
You’ll mayhap be making such a slip yourself some day; you’ll 
laugh o’ til’ other side o' your mouth then.” 

“ Catch me at it, Adam. It’ll be a good while afore my 
head’s full o’ th’ Methodies,” said Ben. 

“Nay, but it’s often full o’ drink, and that's worse.” 

Ben, however, had now got the “ red-pot ” in his hand, and 
was about to begin writing his inscription, making, by way of 
preliminary, an imaginary S in the air. 

“ Let it alone, will you ? ” Adam called out, laying down his 
tools, striding up to Ben, and seizing his right shoulder. 
“ Let it alone, or I’ll shake the soul out o’ your body.” 

Ben shook in Adam’s iron grasp, but, like a plucky small 
man as he was, he didn’t mean to give in. With his left hand 
he snatched the brush from his powerless right, and made a 
movement as if he would perform the feat of writing with his 
left. In a moment Adam turned him round, seized his other 
shoulder, and, pushing him along, pinned him against the wall. 
But now Seth spoke. 

“ Let be, Addy, let be. Ben will be joking. Why, he's i’ 
the right to laugh at me. I canna help laughing at myself.” 

“ I shan’t loose him till he promises to let the door alone,” 
said Adam. 

“ Come, Ben, lad,” said Seth, in a persausive tone, “ don't 
let’s have a quarrel about it. You know Adam will have his 
wa3^ Y^ou may's well try to turn a wagon in a narrow lane. 
Say you’ll leave the door alone, and make an end on't.” 

“I binna frighted at Adam,” said Ben, “but I donna 
mind sayin’ as I’ll let’t alone at yare askin', Seth.” 

“ Come, that’s wise of you, Ben,” said Adam, laughing and 
relaxing his grasp. 
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They all returned to their work now ; but Wiry Ben, having 
had the worst in the bodily contest, was bent on retrieving 
that humiliation by a success in sarcasm. 

“ Which was ye thinkin’ on, Seth,” he began — “ the pretty 
parsori^s face or her sarmunt when ye forgot the panel? ” 

“ Come and hear her, Ben,” said Seth, good-humoredly y 
“ she’s going to preach on the Green to-night ; happen ye’d 
get something to think on yourself then, instead o’ those 
wicked songs ye’re so fond on. Ye might get religion, and 
that ’ud be the best clay’s earnings y’ ever made.” 

“ All i’ good time for that, Seth ; I’ll think about that when 
I’m a-going’ to settle i’ life ; bachelors doesn’t want such heavy 
earnin’s. Happen I shall do the coortin’ and the religion both 
together as/i" do, Seth ; but ye wouldna ha’ me get converted 
an’ chop in atween ye an’ the pretty preacher, an’ carry her 
aff ? ” 

“ No fear o’ that, Ben ; she’s neither for you nor for me to 
win, I doubt." Only you come and hear her, and you won’t 
speak lightly on her again.” 

“ Well, I’m half a mind t’ ha’ a look at her to-night, if there 
isn’t good company at the Holly Bush. What’ll she tek for 
her text? Happen ye can tell me, Seth, if so be as I 
should n a come up i’ time for’t Will’t be ‘ What comes ye out 
for to see ? A prophetess ? Yea, I say unto you, and more 
than a prophetess ’ — a uncommon pretty young woman.” 

“Come, Ben,” .said Adam, rather sternl3'% “you let the 
words o’ the Bible alone ; you’re going too far now.” 

“ What ! are ye a-turnin’ roun’, Aclam ? I thought ye war 
dead again th’ women preachin’ a while agoo ? ” 

“ Nay, I’m not turnin’ noway. I said naught about the 
women preacbin’ ; I said,. You let the Bible alone ; you’ve got 
a jest-book, han’t you, as you’re rare and proud on ? Keep 
your dirty fingers to that.” 

“Why, y’ are gettin’ as big a saint as Seth. Y’ are 
goin’ to th’ preachin’ to-night, I should think. Ye’iido finely 
t’ lead the singin’. But I dun know what Parson Irwine ’ull 
say at’s gran’ favright Adam Bede a-turnin’ Methody,” 

“Never do you bother yourself about me, Ben. I’m not 
a-going to turn Methodist any more nor you are — though it’s 
like enough you’ll turn to something worse. Mester Irwine’s ' * 
got more sense nor to meddle wi’ people’s doing as they like in 
religion. That’s between themselves and God, as he’s said to 
me many a time.” 

“ Ay, ay ; but he’s none so fond o’ your dissenters, for all 
that” 
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“ Maybe ; Tm none so fond o^ Josh Tod’s thick ale, but I 
don’t hinder you from making a fool o’ yourself wi’t.” 

There was a laugh at this thrust of Adam’s, but Seth said, 
very seriously, 

“ Nay, nay, Addy, thee mustna say as any body’s religion’s 
like thick ale. Thee dostna believe but what the dissenters 
and the Methodists have got the root o’ the matter as well as 
the church folks.” 

“Nay, Seth, lad; I’m not for laughing at no man’s relig- 
ion. Let ’em follow their consciences, that’s all. Only I think 
it ’ud be better if their consciences ’ud let ’em stay quiet i’ the 
church — there’s a deal to be learnt there. And there’s such a 
thing as being over-speritial ; we must have something beside 
Gospel i’ this world. Look at the canals, an’ th’ acqueducs, 
an’ th’ coal-pit engines, and Arkwright’s mills there at Crom- 
ford ; a man must learn summat beside Gospel to make them 
things, I reckon. But t’ hear some o’ them preachers, you’d 
think a man must be doing nothing all’s life but shutting’s 
eyes and looking what’s a-going on inside him. I know a man 
must have the love o’ God in his soul, and the Bible’s God’s 
word. But what does the Bible say ? Why, it says as God 
put his sperrit into the workman as built the tabernacle, to 
make him do all the carved work and things as wanted a nice 
hand. And this is my way o’ looking at it ; there’s the sperrit 
o’ God in all things and all times — week-day as well as Siin- 
day — and i’ the great works and inventions, and i’ the figur- 
ing and the mechanics. And God helps us with our head-pieces 
and our hands as well as with our souls ; and if a man does 
bits o’ jobs out o’ working hours — ^builds a oven for’s wife to 
save her from going to the bakehouse, or scrats at his bit o’ 
garden and makes two potatoes grow instead o’ one, he’s doing 
more good, and he’s just as near to God, as if he was running 
after some preacher and a-praying and a-groaning.” 

“Well done, Adam !” said Sandy Jim, who had paused 
from his planing to shift his planks wdiile Adam was speak- 
ing ; “ that’s the best sarmunt I’ve beared this long while. 
By th’ same token, my wife’s a-bin a-plaguin’ me on to build 
her a oven this twelvemont’.” 

“ There’s reason in what thee say’st, Adam,” observed 
Seth, gravely, “ But thee know’st thyself as it’s hearing the 
preachers thee find’st so much fault with as has turned many 
an idle fellow into an industrious un. It’s the preacher as 
empties th’ alehouse ; and if a man gets religion he’ll do his 
w^ork none the worse for that.” 
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Ony he’ll lave the panels out o’ th’ doors sometimes^ 
eh, Seth ? ” said Wiry Ben. 

'' Ah, Ben, you’ve got a joke again me as ’ll last you your 
life. But it isna religion as was i’ fault there ; it was Seth 
Bede, as was allays a wool-gathering chap, and religion hasna 
cured him, the more’s the pity.” 

“ Ne’er heed me, Seth,” said Wiry Ben, “y’are a down- 
right good-hearted chap, panels or no panels ; an’ ye donna 
set up your bristles at every bit o’ fun, like some o’ your kin, 
as is mayhap cliverer.” 

“ Seth, lad,” said Adam, taking no notice of the sarcasm 
against himself, “ thee mustna take me unkind. I wasna 
driving at thee in what I said just now. Some’s got one way 
o’ looking at things and some’s got another.” 

“ Nay, nay, Addy, thee mean’st me no unkindness,” said. 
Seth, “ I know that well enough. Thee’t like thy dog Gyp— 
thee bark’st at me sometimes, but thee allays lick’st my hand 
after,” 

All hands worked on in silence for some minutes, until 
the church clock began to strike six. Before the first stroke 
had died away, Sandy Jim had loosed his plane and was 
reaching his jacket ; Wiry Ben had left a screw half driven 
in, and thrown his screw-driver into his tool-basket; Mum 
Taft, who, true to his name, had kept silence throughout the 
previous conversation, had flung down his hammer as he was 
in the act of lifting it : and Seth, too, had straightened his 
back, and was putting out his hand towards his paper cap. 
Adam alone had gone on with his work as if nothing had 
happened. But observing the cessation of tools he looked 
up, and said, in a tone of indignation, 

“ Look there, now ! I can’t abide to see men throw away 
their tools i’ that way, the minute the clock begins to strike, 
as if they took no pleasure i’ their work, and was afraid o’ 
doing a stroke too much.” 

Seth looked a little conscious, and began to be slower in 
his preparations for going, but Mura Taft broke silence and 
said, 

“Ay, ay, Adam, lad, ye talk like a young un. When y’ 
are six an’ forty like me, istid o’ six an’ twenty, ye wonna be 
so flush o’ workiiT for naught.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Adam, still wrathful ; “what’s age got 
to do with it, I wonder ? Ye arena getting stiff yet, I reckon. 

I hate to see a man’s arms drop down as if he was shot, 
before the clock’s fairly struck, just as if he’d never a bit 
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o' pride and delight in’s work. The very grindstone ’ull go 
on turning a bit after you loose it.” 

“ Bodderation, Adam I ” exclaimed Wiry Ben. “ Lave a 
chap aloon, will ’ee. Ye war a-finding faut wi’ preachers a 
while agoo — y’ are fond enough o’ preachin’ yoursen. Ye 
may like work better nor play, but I like play better nor work ; 
that’ll ’commodate ye — it laves ye the moor to do.” 

With this exit speech, which he considered effective, Wiry 
Ben shouldered his basket and left the workshop, quickly 
followed by Mum Taft and Sandy Jim. Seth lingered, and 
looked wistfully at Adam, as if he expected him to say some- 
thing. 

“ Shalt go home before thee go’st to the preaching ? ” 
Adam asked, looking up. 

'‘Nay ; I’ve got my hat and things at Will Maskery’s. I 
sha’n’t be home before going for ten. I’ll happen see Dinah 
Morris safe home, if she’s willing. There’s nobody comes 
with her from Poyser’s, thee know’st” 

“ Then I’ll tell mother not to look for thee,” said Adam. 

“ Thee artna going to Poyser’s thyself to-night ^ ” said 
Seth, rather timidly, as he turned to leave the workshop. 

“Nay, I’m going to th’* school.” 

Hitherto Gyp had kept, his comfortable bed, only lifting 
up his head and W'atching Adam more closely as he noticed 
the other workmen departing. But no sooner did Adam put 
his ruler in his pocket, and begin to twist his apron round his 
waist, than 'Gyp ran forward and looked up in his master’s 
face with patient expectation. If Gyp had had a tail he would 
doubtless have wagged it ; but, being destitute of that vehicle 
for his emotions, he was, like many other worthy personages, 
destined to appear more phlegmatic than nature had made 
him. 

“ What, art ready for the basket, eh, Gyp ? ” said Adam, 
with the same gentle modulation of voice as when he spoke 
to Seth. 

Gyp jumped, and gave a short bark, as much as to say, 
“ Of course.” Poor fellow 1 he had not a great range of ex- 
pression. 

The basket was the one wdiich on work-days held Adam’s 
and Seth’s dinner ; and no official, walking in procession, 
could look more resolutely unconscious of all acquaintance 
than Gyp with his basket trotting at his master’s heels. 

On leaving the workshop Adam locked the door, took the 
key out, and carried it to the house on the other side of the 
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wood-yard. It was a low house, with smooth gray thatch^ and 
buff walls, looking pleasant and mellow in the evening light. 
The leaded windows were bright and speckless, and -the door- 
stone was as clean as a white boulder at ebb tide.^ On^ the 
door-stone stood a clean old woman, in a dark-striped linen 
gown, a red kerchief, and a linen cap, talking to some speckled 
fowls which -appeared to have been drawn toward her by an 
illusory expectation of cold potatoes or barley. The old 
woman's sight seemed to be dim, for she did not recognize 
Adam till he said, 

Here's the key, Dolly ; lay it down for me in the house, 
will you ? ” 

“ Ay, sure ; but wunna ye come in, Adam ? Miss Mary's 
i' th' house, and Mester Burge 'ull be back anon ; he'd be 
glad t' ha’ ye to supper wi’m, I’ll be’s warrancl.” 

^‘No, Dolly, thank you ; I’m off home. Good-evening.” 

Adam hastened with long strides, Gyp close to his heels, 
out of the work-yard, and along the high road leading away 
from the village and down the valley. As he reached the 
foot of the slope, an elderly horseman, with his portmanteau 
strapped behind him, stopped his horse when Adam had 
passed him, and turned round to have another long look at 
the stalwart workman in paper, cap, leather breeches, and 
dark-blue worsted stockings. 

Adam, unconscious of the admiration he was exciting, 
presently struck across the fields, and now broke out into the 
tune which had all day long been running in his head : 

“ Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noonday clear ; 

For God’s all-seeing eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts, thy works, and ways,” 


CHATTER II. 

THE PREACHING, 

About a quarter of seven there was an imusual appear- 
ance of excitement in the village of Hayslope, and through 
the whole length of its little street, from the Donnithorn Arms 
to the church-yard gate, the inhabitants had evidently been 
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drawn out of their houses by something more than the pleas- 
ure of lounging in the, evening sunshine. The Donnithorne 
Arms stood at the entrance of the village, and a small farm- 
yard and stack-yard which flanked it, indicating that there 
was a pretty take of land attached to the inn, gave the travel- 
ler a promise of good feed for himself and his horse, which 
might well console him for the ignorance in which the weather- 
beaten sign left him as to the heraldic bearings of that ancient 
family, the Donnithornes. Mr. Casson, the landlord, had 
been for some time standing at the door with his hands in 
his pockets, balancing himself on his heels and toes, and 
looking toward a piece of uninclosed ground, with a maple in 
the middle of it, which he knew to be the destination of cer- 
tain grave-looking men and women whom he had observed 
passing at intervals. 

Mr. Casson’s person was by no means of that common 
type which can be allowed to pass without description. On a 
front view it appeared to consist principally of two spheres, 
bearing about the same relation to each other as the earth 
and moon : that is to say, the lower sphere might be said, at 
a rough guess, to be thirteen times larger than the upper, 
which naturally performed the function of a mere satellite 
and tributary. But here the resemblance ceased, for Mr. 
CassoiTs head was not at all a melancholy looking satellite, 
nor was it a spotty globe,” as Milton has irreverently called 
the moon \ on the contrary, no head and face look more sleek 
and healthy, and its expression, which was chiefly confined to 
a pair of round and ruddy cheeks, the slight knot and inter- 
ruptions forming the nose and eyes being scarcely worth men- 
tion, -was one of jolly contentment, only tempered by that 
sense of personal dignity which usually made itself felt in his 
attitude and bearing. This sense of dignity could hardly be 
considered excessive in a man who had been butler to “the 
family ” for fifteen years, and who, in his present high posi- 
tion, was necessarily very much in contact with his inferiors. 
How to reconcile, his dignity with the satisfaction of his curi- 
osity by walking toward the Green, was the problem that Mr. 
Casson had been revolving in his mind for the last five min- 
utes : but when he had partly solved it by taking his hands 
out of his pockets and ' thrusting them into the armholes of 
his waistcoat, by throwing his head on one side, and providing 
himself with an air of contemptuous indifference to whatever 
might fall under his notice,, his thoughts were diverted by the 
approach of the horseman, whom we lately saw pausing to 
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have another look at our friend Adam, and who now pulled 
up at the door of the Donnithorne Arms. 

^‘Take off the bridle and give him a drink, ostler,’’ said 
the traveller to the lad in a smock frock, who had come out 
of the yard at the sound of the horse’s hoofs. 

“Why, what’s up in your pretty village, landlord?” he 
continued, getting down. “There seems to be quite a stir.” 

“It’s a Methodis’ preaching, sir; it’s been gev hout as a 
young woman’s a-going to preach on the Green,” answered 
Mr. Casson, in a treble and wheezy voice, with a slightly 
mincing accent. “Will you please to step in, sir, an’ tek 
somethink ? ” 

“ No ; I must be getting on to Drosseter. I only want a 
drink for my horse. And what does your parson say, I won- 
der, to a young woman preaching just under his nose ? ” 

“ Parson Irwine, sir, doesn’t live here ; he lives at Brox’on, 
over the hill there. The parsonage here’s a tumble-down place, 
sir, not fit for gentry to live in. He comes here to preach 
of a Sunday afternoon, sir, an’ puts up his hoss here. It’s a 
gray cob, sir, an’ he sets great store by’t. He’s allays puts 
up his boss here, sir, iver since before I hed the Donnithorne 
Arms. I’m not this countryman, you may tell by my tongue, 
sir. They’re cur’ous talkers i’ this country, sir ; the gentry’s 
hard work to hunderstand ’em. I was brought hup among 
the gentry, sir, an’ got the turn o’ their tongue when I was a 
bye. Why, what do you think the folks here say for ‘ hevn’t 
you ? ’ — the gentry, you know, says ‘ hevn’t you ’ — well, the 
people about here says Hianna yey.’ It’s what they call the 
dileck as is spoke hereabout, sir. That’s what I’ve heard 
Squire Donnithorne say many a time ; it’s the dileck, says 
he.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the stranger, smiling. “ I know it very 
well. But you’ve not got many Methodists about here, surely 
— in this agricultural spot. I should have thought there 
would hardly be such a thing as a Methodist to be found 
about here. You’re all farmers, aren’t you ? The Methodists 
can seldom lay much hold on iheniE 

“ Why, sir, there’s a pretty lot o’ workmen round about, 
sir. There’s Mester Burge as owns the timber-yard over 
there, he underteks a good bit o’ building an’ repairs. An’ 
there’s the stone-pits not far off. There’s plenty of emply r 
this country side, sir. An’ there’s a fine batch o’^Methodisses 
at Treddles’on — that’s the market-town, about three miles 
off — ^you’ll maybe ha’ come through it, sir. There’s pretty 
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nigh a score of ’em on the Green now, as come from there. 
That’s where our people gets it from, though there’s only two 
men of ’em in all Hayslope : that’s Will Maskery, the wheel- 
wright, and Seth Bede, a young man as works at the car- 
penterin’.” 

‘‘ The preacher comes from Treddleston, then, does she ? ’■' 

^‘Nay, sir, she comes out o’ Stonyshire, pretty nigh thirty 
mile off. But she’s a-visitin’ hereabout at Mester Poyser’s at 
the Hall Farm — it’s them barns an’ big walnut-trees, right 
away to the left, sir. She’s own niece to Poyser’s wife, an’ 
they’ll be fine an’ vexed at her for making a fool of herself 
i’ that way. But I’ve beared as there’s no holding these 
Methodisses when the maggit’s once got i’ their head ; many 
of ’em goes stark starin’ mad wi’ their religion. Though this 
young woman’s quiet enough to look at, by what I can make 
out j I’ve not seen her myself.” 

<c\Yell, I wish I had time to wait and see her, but I must 
get on. I’ve been out of my way for the last twenty minutes, 
to have a look at that place in the valley. It’s Squire Donni- 
thorne’s, I suppose?” 

Yes, sir, that’s Donnithorne Chase, that is. Fine Iioaks 
there, isn’t there, sir? I should know what it is, sir, for I’ve 
lived butler there a-going i’ fifteen year. It’s Captain Donni- 
thorne as is th’ heir, sir — Squire Donnithorne’s grandson. 
He’ll be cornin’ of h age this ’ay-’arvest, sir, an’ we shall hev 
fine doin’s. He owns all the. land about here, sir. Squire 
Donnithorne does.” 

‘‘Well, it’s a pretty spot, whoever may owm it,” said the 
traveller, mounting his horse j “ and one meets some fine 
strapping fellows abou.t too. I met as fine a young fellow as 
ever I saw in my life, about half an hour ago, before I came 
up the hill — a carpenter, a tall, broad-shouldered fellow with 
black hair and black eyes, marching along like a soldier. We 
want such fellows as he to lick the French.” 

“ Ay, sir, that’s Adam Bede, that is, I’ll be bound — Thias 
Bede’s son — everybody knows him hereabout. He’s an un- 
common clever stiddy fellow, an’ wonderful strong. Lord 
bless you, sir — if you’ll hexcuse me for saying so — he can 
walk forty mile a day, an’ lift a matter o’ sixty ston’. He’s 
an uncommon favorite wi’ the gentry,' sir ; Captain Donni- 
thorne and Parson Irwine meks a fine fuss wi’ him. But he’s 
a little lifted up an’ peppery like.” 

“ Well, good-evening to you, landlord ; I must go on.” 

“ Your servant, sir ; good-evenin’.” 
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traveller put his horse into a quick walk up the vil- 
lage, but when he approached the Green, the beauty of the 
view that lay on his right hand, the singular contrast pre- 
sented by the groups of villagers, with the knot of Methodists 
near the maple, and, perhaps yet more, curiosity to see the 
young female preacher, proved too much for his anxiety to 
get to the end of his journey, and he paused. 

The Green lay at the extremity of the village, and from it 
the road branched off in two directions, one leading farther 
up the hill by the church, and the other winding gently down 
toward the valley. On the side of the Green that led toward 
the church the broken line of thatched cpttages was con- 
tinued nearly to the church-yard gate ; but on the opposite, 
north-western side, there was nothing to obstruct the view of 
gently-swelling meadow, and wooded valley, and dark masses 
of distant hill. That rich undulating district of Loamshire to 
which Hayslope belonged lies close to a grim outskirt of 
Stonyshire, overlooked by its barren hills, as a pretty bloom- 
ing sister may sometimes be seen linked in the arm of a 
rugged, tall, swarthy brother ; and in two or three hours’ 
ride the traveller might exchange a bleak, treeless region, in- 
tersected by lines of cold gray stone, for one where his road 
wound under the shelter of woods, or iipswelling hills, muffled 
with hedgerows and long meadow-grass and thick corn ; and 
where at every turn he came upon some line old country-seat 
nestled in the valley or crowning the slope, some homestead 
with its long length of barn and its cluster of golden ricks, 
some gray steeple looking out from a pretty confusion of 
trees and thatch and dark-red tiles. It was just such a 
picture as this last that Hayslope church had made to the 
traveller as he began to mount the gentle slope leading to its 
pleasant uplands, and now from his station near the Green 
he had before him in one view nearly all the other typical 
features of this pleasant land. High up against the horizon 
were the huge conical masses of hill, like giant mounds in- 
tended to fortify this region of corn and grass against the 
keen and hungry winds of the north ; not distant enough to 
be clothed in purple mystery, but with sombre greenish sides 
visibly specked with sheep, whose motion was only revealed 
by memory, not detected by sight ; wooed from day to day 
by the changing hours, but responding with no change in 
themselves — left forever grim and sullen after the hush of 
morning, the winged gleams of the April noonday, the part- 
ing crimson glory of the ripening summer sun. And directly 
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below them the eye rested on a more advanced line of hang- 
ing woods, divided by bright patches of pasture or furrowed 
crops, and not yet deepened into' the uniform leafy curtain of 
high summer, but still showing the warm tints of the young 
oak and the tender green of the ash and lime. Then came 
the valley, where the woods grew thicker, as if they had rolled 
down and hurried together from the patches left smooth on 
the slope, that they might take the better care of the tall 
mansion which lifted its parapets and sent its faint blue sum- 
mer smoke among them. Doubtless there was a large sweep 
of park and a broad, glassy pool in front of that mansion, 
but the swelling slope of meadow would not let our traveller 
see them from the village green. He saw, instead, a fore- 
ground which was just as lovely — the level sunlight lying like 
transparent gold among the gently-curving stems of the feath- 
ered grass and the tali red sorrel, and the white umbels of 
the hemlocks lining the bushy hedgerows. It was that 
moment in summer when the sound of the scythe being 
whetted makes us cast more lingering looks at the flower- 
sprinkled tresses of the meadows. 

He might have seen other beauties in the landscape if he 
had turned a little in his saddle and looked eastward, beyond 
Jonathan Burge’s pasture and wood-yard toward the green 
corn-fields and walnut-trees of the Hall Farm; but appar- 
ently there was more interest for him in the living groups 
close at hand. Every generation in the village was there, 
from old Feyther Taft ” in his brown worsted night-cap, 
who was bent nearly double, but seemed tough enough to 
keep on his legs a long while, leaning on his short stick, 
down to the babies with their little round heads lolling for- 
ward in quilted linen caps. Now and then there was a new 
arrival ; perhaps a slouching laborer, who, having eaten his 
supper, came out to look at the unusual scene with a slow 
bovine gaze, willing to hear what any one had to say in ex- 
planation of it, but by no means excited enough to ask a 
question. But all took care not to join the Methodists on 
the Green, and identify themselves in that way with the ex- 
pectant audience, for there was not one of them that would 
not have disclaimed the imputation of having come out to 
hear the preacher-woman ” — they had only come out to see 
“ w^hat war a-goin’ on, like.” The men were chiefly gathered 
in the neighborhood of the blacksmith’s shop. But do not 
imagine them gathered in a knot. Villagers never swarm ; a 
whisper is unknown among them, and they seem almost as 
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incapable of an undertone as a cow or a stag. Your true 
rustic turns his back on his interlocutor, throwing a question 
over his shoulder as if he meant to run away from the answer, 
and walking a step or two farther off when the interest of the 
dialogue culminates. So the group in the vicinity of the 
blacksmith’s door was by no means a close one, and formed 
no screen in front of Chad Cranage, the blacksmith, himself, 
who stood with his black brawny arms folded, leaning against 
the door-post, and occasionally sending forth a bellowing 
laugh at his own jokes, giving them a marked preference 
over the sarcasms of Wiry Ben, who had renounced the 
pleasures of the Holly Bush for the sake of seeing life under 
a new form. But both styles of \vit were treated with equal 
contempt by Mr. Joshua Rann. Mr. Rann’s leathern apron 
and subdued griminess can leave no one in any doubt that 
he is the village shoemaker ; the thrusting out of his chin and 
stomach, and the twirling of his thumbs, are more subtle in- 
dications, intended to prepare unwary strangers for the dis- 
covery that they are in the presence of the parish clerk. 
f^Old Joshway,” as he is irreverently called by his neighbors, 
is in a state of simmering indignation ; but he has not yet 
opened his lips except to say, in a resounding bass under- 
tone, like the tuning of a violoncello, “ Sehon, King of the 
Amorites : for His mercy endureth forever ; and Og, the 
King of Basan : for His mercy endureth forever ” — a quota- 
tion which may seem to have slight bearing on the present 
occasion, but, as with every other anomaly, adequate knowl- 
edge will show it to be a natural sequence. Mr. Rann was 
inwardly maintaining the dignity of the Church in the face of 
this scandalous irruption of Methodism ; and, as that dignity 
was bound up with his own sonorous utterance of the re- 
sponses, his argument naturally suggested a quotation from 
the psalm he had read the last Sunday afternoon. 

The stronger curiosity of the women had drawn them quite 
to the edge of the Green, where they could examine more 
closely the Quaker-like costume and odd deportment of the 
female Methodists. Underneath the maple there was a small 
cart which had been brought from the wheelwright’s to serve 
as a pulpit, and round this a couple of benches and a few 
chairs had been placed. Some of the Methodists were rest- 
ing on these, with "their eyes closed, as if rapt in prayer or 
meditation. Others chose to continue standing with a look 
of melancholy compassion, wdiich was highly amusing to Bessy 
Cranage, the blacksmith’s buxom daughter, known to her 
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fieiglibors as Chad’s Bess, who wondered ^^why the folks war 
a-niekin faces a that’ ns.” Chad’s Bess was the object of pecu- 
liar compassion, because her hair, being turned back under a 
cap which was set at the top of her head, exposed to view an 
ornament of which she was inuch prouder than of her red 
cheeks, namely, a pair of large round earrings with false gar- 
nets in them, ornaments contemned not only by the Metho- 
dists, but by her own cousin and namesake, Timothy’s Bess, 
who, with much cousinly feeling, often wished “ them earrings ” 
might come to good. 

Timothy’s Bess, though retaining her maiden appellation 
among her familiars, had long been the wife of Sandy Jim, 
and possessed a handsome set of matronly jewels, of which 
it is enough to* mention the heavy baby she was rocking in her 
arms, and the sturdy fellow of five in knee-breeches and red 
legs, who had a rusty milk-can round his neck by way of drum, 
and was very carefully avoided by Chad’s small terrier. This 
young olive branch, notorious under the name of Timothy’s 
Bess's Ben, being of an inquiring disposition, unchecked by 
any false modesty, had advanced beyond the group of women 
and children, and was walking round the Methodists, looking 
up in their faces with his mouth wide open, and beating his 
stick against the milk-can by way of musical accompaniment. 
But one of the elderly w^omen bending down to take him by 
the shoulder, with an air of grave remonstrance, Timothy’s 
Bess’s Ben first kicked out vigorously, then took to his heels, 
and sought refuge behind his father’s legs. 

Ye gallows young dog,” said Sandy Jim, with some pater- 
nal pride, “ if ye dunna keep that stick quiet, I’ll tek it from 
ye. What d’ye mane by kickin’ foulks ? ” 

“ Here 1 gie’m here to me, Jim,” said Chad Cranage ; I’ll 
tie ’m up an’ shoe ’m as I do the bosses. Well, Mester Cas- 
son,” he continued, as that personage sauntered up toward 
the group of men, how are ye t’-naight ? Are ye coom t’ 
help groon ? The’ say folks allays groon when they’re hark- 
enin’ to the Methodys, as if the’ war bad i’ th’ inside. I mane 
to groon as loud as your cow did th’ other naight, an’ then 
the praicher ’nil think I’m i’ th’ raight way.” 

I’d advise you not to be up to no nonsense, Chad,” said 
Mr. Casson, with some dignity ; ‘‘ Poyser wouldn’t like to hear 
as his wife’s niece was treated any ways disrespectful, for all 
he mayn’t be fond of her taking on herself to preach.” 

Ay, an’ she’s a pleasant-Iooked ’un too,” s*aicl Wiry Ben. 
*M’ll stick up for the pretty women preachin’ ; I know they’d 
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persuade me over a deal sooner nor th’ ugly men. I shouldna 
wonder if I turn Methody afore the night^s out, an’ begin to 
coort the preacher like Seth Bede.” 

“ Why, Seth’s lookin’ rether too high, I should think,” said 
Mr. Casson. ‘‘ This woman’s kin wouldn’t like her to demean 
herself to a common carpenter ! ” 

‘‘ Tchu ! ” said Ben, with a long treble intonation, what’s 
folks’s kin got to do wi’t ? Not a chip. Poyser’s wife may 
turn her nose up an’ forget by-gones, but this Dinah Morris, 
the’ tell me, ’s as poor as iver she was — works at a mill, an’s 
much ado to keep hersen. A strappin’ young carpenter as is 
a ready-made Methody, like Seth, wouldna be a bad match 
for her. Why, Poysers make as big a fuss wi’ Adam Bede as 
if he war a nevvy o’ their own.” 

‘‘Idle talk 1 idle talk! ” said Mr. Joshua Rann. “ Adam 
an’ Seth’s two men ; you wunna fit them tw^o wi’ the same 
last” 

“Maybe,” said Wiry Ben, contemptuously, “but Seth’s 
the lad for me, though he war a Methody twice o’er. I’m fair 
beat wi’ Seth, for I’ve been teazin’ him iver sin’ we’ve been 
workin’ together, an’ he bears me no more malice nor a lamb. 
An’ he’% a stout-hearted feller too, for when we saw the old 
tree all afire, a-comin’ across the fields one night, an’ we 
thought as it were a boguy, Selh made no more ado, but he 
up to’t as bold as a constable. Why, there he comes out o’ 
Will Maskery’s ; there’s Will hisself, lookin’ as meek as if he 
couldna knock a nail o’ th’ head for fear o’ hurtin’ ’t. An’ 
there’s the pretty preacher-woman 1 My eye, she’s got her 
bonnet off. I mun go a bit nearer.” 

Several of the men followed Ben’s lead, and the traveller 
pushed his horse on to the Green, as Dinah walked rather 
quickly, and in advance of her companions, toward the cart 
under the maple-tree. While she was near Seth’s tail figure 
she looked short, but when she had mounted the cart, and 
was away from all comparison, she seemed above the middle 
height of woman, though in reality she did not exceed it — an 
effect which was due to the slimness of her figure, and the 
simple line of her black stuff dress. The stranger was struck 
with surprise as he saw her approach and mount the cart — 
surprise, not so much at the feminine delicacy of her appear- 
ance, as at the total absence of self-consciousness in her de- 
meanor. He had made up his mind to see her advance with 
a measured step, and a demure solemnity of countenance ; 
he had felt sure that her face would be mantled with a smile 
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of conscious saintship, or else charged with denunciatory 
bitterness. He knew but two types of Methodist — the ec- 
static and the bilious. But Dinah walked as simply as if she 
were going to market, and seemed as unconscious of her out- 
ward appearance as a little boy ; there was no blush, no tremu- 
lousness, which said, ‘‘ I know you think me a pretty woman, 
too young to preach no casting up or down of the eyelids, 
no compression of the lips, no attitude of the arms, that said, 
u must think of me as a saint.” She held no book 

in her ungloved hands, but let them hang down lightly crossed 
before her, as she stood and turned her gray eyes on the people. 
There was no keenness in the eyes ; they seemed rather to be 
shedding love than making observations ; they had the liquid 
look that tells that the mind is full of what it has to give out, 
rather than imprassed by external objects. She stood with 
her left hand toward the descending sun ; and leafy boughs 
screened her from its rays ; but in this sober light the delicate 
coloring of her face seemed to gather a calm vividness, like 
flowers at evening. It was a small oval face, of a uniform trans- 
parent whiteness, with an egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full 
but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low perpendicular brow, 
surmounted by a rising arch of parting, between smooth locks 
of pale reddish hair. The hair was drawn straight back behind 
the ears, and covered, except for an inch or two above the 
brow, by a net Quaker cap. The eyebrows, of the same color 
as the hair, were perfectly horizontal and firmly penciled ; the 
eyelashes, though no darker, were long and abundant; noth- 
ing was left blurred or unfinished. It was one of those faces 
that make one think of white flowers with light touches of 
color on their pure petals. The eyes had no peculiar beauty 
beyond that of expression ; they looked so simple, so candid, 
so gravely loving, that no accusing scowl, no light sneer, could 
help melting away before their glance. Joshua Rann gave a 
long cough, as if he were clearing his throat in order to come 
to a new understanding with himself ; Chad Cranage lifted up 
his leather skull-cap and scratched his head ; and Wiry Ben 
wondered how Seth had the pluck to think of courting her. 

sweet woman,” the stranger said to himself, ‘‘but 
surely Nature never meant her for a preacher.” 

Perhaps he was one of those who think that Nature has 
theatrical properties, and, with the considerate view of facilita- 
ting art and psychology, “ makes up ” her characters, so that 
there may be no mistake about them. But Dinah began to 
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^VDear friends.’’ she said, in a clear but not loud voice, 
let us pray for a blessing.” 

She closed her eyes, and, hanging her head down a little, 
continued in the same moderate tone, as if speaking to some 
one quite near her : 

Saviour of sinners ! when a poor woman, laden with sins, 
went out to the well to draw^ water, she found Thee sitting at 
the well. She knew Thee not ; she had not sought Thee ; her 
mind was dark ; her life was unholy. But Thou didst speak 
to her, Thou didst teach her, Thou didst show her that her 
life lay open before Thee, and yet Thou wast ready to give 
her that blessing which she had never sought Jesus 1 Thou 
art in the midst of us, and Thou knowest all men : if there is 
any here like that poor woman — if their minds are dark, their 
lives unholy, if they have come out not seeking Thee, not de- 
siring to be taught, deal with them according to the free mercy 
which Thou didst show to her. Speak to them, Lord ; open their 
ears to my message ; bring their sins to their minds, and make 
them thirk for that salvation which Thou art ready to give. 

‘‘Lordl Thou art whth Thy people still; they see Thee 
in the night watches, and their hearts burn within them as 
Thou talkest with them by the way. And Thou art near to 
those who have not known Thee : open their eyes that they 
may see Thee — see Thee weeping over them, and saying, A^'e 
will not come unto me that ye might have life — see Thee 
hanging on the cross and sa 3 dng, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do’ — see Thee as Thou wilt come 
again in Thy glory to judge them at the last. Amen.” 

Dinah opened her eyes again and paused, looking at the 
group of villagers, who were now gathered rather more 
closely on her right hand. 

“^Dear friends,” she began, raising her voice a little, ^‘you 
have all of you been to' church, and I think you must have 
heard the clergyman read these words r ‘ The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor.’ Jesus Christ spoke those words — he 
said he came to preach the Gospel to the poor : I don’t know 
whether you ever thought about those words much ; but I will 
tell you when I remember first hearing them. It was on just 
such a sort of evening as this, when iVas a little girl, and my ' 
aunt, as brought me up, took me to hear a good man preach 
out of doors, just as we are here. I remember his face well ; 
he was a very old man, and had very long white hair ; his 
voice was very soft and beautiful, not like any voice I had 
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ever heard before. I was a little girl, and scarcely knew any- 
thing, and this old man seemed to me such a different sort of 
a man from any body I had ever seen before, that I thought 
he had perhaps come down from the sky to preach to us, and 
I said, ^ Aunt, will he go back to the sky to-night, like the 
picture in the Bible ? ’ 

^‘ That man of God was Mr. Wesley, who spent his life in 
doing what our blessed Lord did — preaching the Gospel to 
the poor— and he entered into his rest eight years ago. I 
came to know more about him years after, but I was a foolish, 
thoughtless child then, and-I remembered only one thing he 
told us in his sermon. He told us as ‘ Gospel ’ meant ^ good 
news.’ hhe Gospel, you know, is what the Bible tells us 
about God. 

“ Think of that, now ! Jesus Christ did really come down 
from heaven, as I, like a silly child, thought Mr. Wesley did ; 
and what he came down for, was to tell good news about God 
to the poor. Why, you and me, dear friends, are poor. We 
have been brought up in poor cottages, and have been 
reared on oat-cake and lived coarse ; and we haven’t been to 
school much, nor read books, and we don’t know much about 
anything but what happens just round us. We are just the 
sort of people that want to hear good news. For when any 
body’s well off, they don’t much mind about hearing news from 
distant parts; but if a poor man or woman’s in trouble, and 
has bard work to make out a living, he likes to have a letter 
to tell him he’s got a friend as will help him. To be sure we 
can’t help knowing something about God, even if we’ve never 
heard the Gospel, the good news that our Saviour brought us. 
For we know everything comes from God : don’t you say 
almost every day, ‘ This and that will happen, please. God ? ’ 
and ^ We shall begin to cut the grass soon, please God to send 
us a little more sunshine ? ’ We know very well we are alto- 
gether in the hands of God : we didn’t bring ourselves into 
the world, we can’t keep ourselves alive while we’re sleeping ; 
the daylight, and the wind, and the corn, and the cows to 
give us milk — everything we have comes from God. And 
he gave us our souls, and put love between parents and chil- 
dren, and husband and wife. But is that as much as we want 
‘to know about God We see he is great and mighty, and 
can do what he will ; we are lost as if we were struggling in 
great waters, when we try to think of him. 

“ But perhaps doubts come into your mind like this : Can 
Qod take much notice of us poor people ? Perhaps he onb’ 
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made the world for the great, and the wise, and the rich. It 
doesn’t cost him much to give us our little handful of victual 
and bit of clothing; but how do we know he cares for us 
any more than we care for the worms and things in the garden, 
so as we rear our carrots and onions? Will God take care 
of us when we die ? and has he any comfort for us when we 
are lame, and sick, and helpless ? Perhaps, too, he is angry 
with us ; else why does the blight come, and the bad harvest, 
and the fever, and all sorts of pain and trouble? For our 
life is full of trouble, and if God sends us good, he seems to 
send bad too. How is it ? how is it ? 

“ Ah 1 dear friends, we are in sad want of good news about 
God ; and what does other good news signify if we haven’t 
that ? For everything else comes to an end, and when we 
die we leave it all. • But God lasts when everything else is 
gone. What shall we do if he is not our friend ? ” 

Then Dinah told how the good news had been brought, 
and how the mind of God towards the poor had been made 
manifest in the life of Jesus, dwelling on its lowliness and its 
acts of mercy. 

So you see, dear friends,” she went on, “Jesus spent his 
time almost all in doing good to poor people ; he preached, 
out of doors to them, and he made friends of poor workmen, 
and taught them and took pains with them. Not but what 
he did good to the rich too, for he was full of love to all men, 
only he saw as the poor were more in want of his help. So 
he cured the lame, and the sick, and the blind, and he worked 
miracles to feed the hungry, because, he said, he was sorry 
for them ; and he was very kind to the little children, and 
comforted those who had lost their friends ; and he spoke 
very tenderly to poor sinners that were sorry for their sins. 

“ Ah 1 wouldn’t you love such a man if you saw him — if 
he was here in this village ? What a kind heart he must 
have 1 What a friend he would be to go to in trouble ! How 
pleasant it must be to be taught by him ! 

“ Well, dear friends, who was this man ? Was he only a 
good man — a very good man, and no more — like our dear 
Mr. Wesley, who has been taken from us? ... . He was the 
Son of God — ‘in the image of the Father,’ the Bible says; 
that means, just like God, who is the beginning and end of 
all things — the God we want to know about. So then, all the 
love that Jesus showed to the. poor is the same love that God 
has for us. We can understand what Jesus felt, because he 
came iij a body like purs, and sppkp words such as we speak 
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to each other. We were afraid to think what God was before 
-—the God who made the world, and the sky, and the thunder 
and lightning. We could never see him ; we could only see 
the things he had made ; and some of these things was very 
terrible, so as v^e might well tremble when we thought of him. 
But our blessed Saviour has showed us what God is in a way 
us poor ignorant people can understand ; he has showed us 
what God^s heart is, what are his feelings toward us. 

“ But let us see a little more about what Jesus came on 
earth for. Another time he said, ‘ I came to seek and to save 
that which was lost ; ' and another time, ^ I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ 

“ The lost / , . . Sinners / , , . Ah ! dear friends, does 
that mean you and me ? ” 

Hitherto the traveller had been chained to the spot against 
his will by the charm of Dinah’s mellow treble tones, which 
had a variety of modulation like that of a fine instrument 
touched with the unconscious skill of musical instinct. The 
simple things she said seemed like novelties, as a melody 
strikes us with a new feeling when we hear it sung by the 
pure voice of a boyish chorister ; the quiet depth of conviction 
with which she spoke seemed in itself an evidence for the 
truth of her message. He saw that she had thoroughly ar 
rested her hearers. The villagers had pressed nearer to her, 
and there was no longer anything but grave attention on all 
faces. She spoke slowly, though quite fluently, often pausing 
after a question, or before any transition of ideas. There 
was no change of attitude, no gesture ; the effect of her speech 
was produced entirely by the inflections of her voice ; and 
when she came to the question, “Will God take care of us 
when we die ? ” she uttered it in such a tone of plaintive ap- 
peal that the tears came into some of the hardest eyes. The 
stranger had ceased to doubt, as he had done at the first 
glance, that she could fix the attention of her rougher hearers, 
but still he wondered whether she could have that power of 
rousing their more violent emotions, which must surely be a 
necessary seal of her vocation as a Methodist preacher, until 
she came to the words, “ Lost ! , Sinners 1 ” when there was a 
great change in her voice and manner. She had made along 
pause before the exclamation, and the pause seemed to be 
filled by agitating thoughts that showed themselves in her 
features. Her pale face became paler ; the circles under her 
eyes deepened, as they do when tears half gather without fall- 
ing ; and the mild, loving eyes took an expression of appalled 
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pity, as if she had suddenly discerned a destroying angel 
hovering over the heads of the people. Her voice became 
deep and muffled, but there was still no gesture. Nothing 
could be less like the ordinary type of the ranter than Dinah. 
She was not preaching as she heard others preach, but speak- 
ing directly from her own emotions, and under the inspiration 
of her own simple faith. 

But now she had entered into a new current of feeling. 
Her manner became less calm, her utterance more rapid and 
agitated, as she tried to bring home to the people their guilt, 
their wilful darkness, their state of disobedience to God — as 
she dwelt on the hatefulness of sin, the Divine holiness, and 
the sufferings of the Saviour by which a way had been opened 
for their salvation. At last it seemed as if, in her yearning 
desire to reclaim the lost sheep, she could not be satisfied by 
addressing her hearers as a body. She appealed first to one 
and then to another, beseeching them with tears to turn to 
God while there was yet time ; painting to them the desolation 
of their souls, lost in sin, feeding on the husks of this miser- 
able world, far away from God their Father ; and then the 
love of the Saviour, who was waiting and w^atching for their 
return. 

There was many a responsive sigh and groan from her 
fellow-Methodists, but the village mind does not easily take 
fire, and a little smouldering, vague anxiety, that might easily 
die out again, was the utmost effect Dinah’s preaching had 
wrought in them at present. Yet no one had retired, except 
the children and “old Feyther Taft,” wfflo, being too deaf to 
catch many words, had some time ago gone back to his ingle- 
nook. Wiry Ben was feeling very uncomfortable, and almost 
wishing he had not come to hear Dinah ; he thought what she 
said would haunt him somehow. Yet he couldn’t help liking to 
look at her and listen to her, though he dreaded every moment 
that she would fix her eyes on him, and address him in partic- 
ular. She had already addressed Sandy Jim, who was now 
holding the baby to relieve his wife, and the big soft-hearted 
man had rubbed away some tears with his fist, with a confused 
intention of being a better fellow, going less to the Holly 
Bush down by the Stone Pits, and cleaning himself more reg- 
ularly of a Sunday. 

In front of Sandy. Jim stood Chad’s Bess, who had shown 
an unwonted quietude and fixity of attention ever since Dinah 
had begun to speak. Not that the matter of the discourse had 
arrested her at once, for she was lost in a puzzling speculation 
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as to what pleasure and satisfaction there could be in life to 
a young woman who wore a cap like Dinah’s. Giving up this 
inquiry in despair, she took to studying Dinah’s nose, eyes, 
mouth, and hair, and wondering whether it was better to have 
such a sort of pale face as that, or fat red cheeks and round 
black eyes like her own. But gradually the influence of the 
general gravity told upon her, and she became conscious of 
what Dinah was saying. The gentle tones, the ioving persua- 
sion, did not touch her, but when the more severe appeals came 
she began to be frightened. Poor Bessy had always been con- 
sidered a naughty girl * she was conscious of it • if it was nec- 
essary to be very good, it was clear she must be in a bad way. 
She couldn’t find her places at church as Sally Rann could, 
she had often been tittering when she ^^ curcheyed ” to Mr. 
Irwine, and these religious deficiencies were accompanied by 
a corresponding slackness in the minor morals, for Bessy be- 
longed unquestionably to that unsoaped, lazy class of feminine 
characters with whom you may venture to eat “ an egg, an 
apple, or a nut.” All this she was generally conscious of, and 
hitherto had not been greatly ashamed of it. But now she 
began to feel very much as if the constable had come to take 
her up and carry her before the justice for some undefined 
offence. She had a terrified sense that God, whom she had 
always thought of as very far off, was very near to her, and 
that Jesus was close by looking at her, though she could not 
see him. For Dinah had that belief in visible manifestations 
of Jesus, which is common among the Methodists, and she 
communicated it irresistibly to her hearers ; she made them 
feel that he was among them bodily, and might at any mo- 
ment show himself to them in some way that would strike an- 
guish and penitence into their hearts. 

See 1 ” she exclaimed, turning to the left, with her eyes 
fixed on a point above the heads of the people, see where 
our blessed Lord stands and weeps, and stretches out his arms 
toward you. Hear what he says : ‘ How often would I have 
gathered you as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not 1 ’ o . , . and ye would not 1 ” she repeated, 
in a tone of pleadin^ reproach, turning her eyes on the people 
again. See the print of the nails on his dear hands and 
feet. It is your siiu that made them I Ah 1 how pale and 
worn he looks ! He .s gone through all that great agony in 
the garden, when his soul was exceeding sorrowful even unto 
death and the great drops .of sweat fell like blood to the ground. 
They spat upon him and buffeted him, they scourged him, thejf 
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mocked Hm, they laid the heavy cross on his bruised shoulders. 
Then they nailed him up ! Ah ! what pain ! His Hps are 
parched with 'thirst, and they mocked him still in his great 
agony; yet with those parched lips he prays for them, 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they doJ Then 
a horror of great darkness fell upon him, and he felt what 
sinners feel when they are forever shut out from God., That 
was the last drop in the cup of bitterness. ^ My God, my God I ^ 
he cries, ‘ why hast Thou forsaken me ? ’ 

All this he bore for you 1 For you— and you never think 
of him ; for you— and you turn your backs on him; you don't 
care what he has gone through for you. Yet he is not weary 
of toiling for you ; he has risen from the dead, he is praying 
for you at the right hand of God — ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.' And he is upon this earth too ; 
he is among us ; he is there close to you now ; I see his 
wounded body and his look of love." 

Here Dinah turned to Bessy Cranage, whose bonny youth 
and evident vanity had touched her with pity. 

Poor child 1 poor child ! He is beseeching you, and you 
don’t listen to him. You think of earrings, and fine gowns and 
caps, and you never think of the Saviour who died to save your 
precious soul. Your cheeks will be shrivelled one day, your 
hair will be gray, your poor body will be thin and tottering 1 
Then you will begin to feel that your soul is not saved ; then 
you will have to stand before God dressed in your sins, in your 
evil tempers and vain thoughts. And Jesus, who stands ready 
to help you now, won’t help you then ; because you won’t have 
him to be your Saviour, he will be your judge. Now he looks 
at you with love and mercy, and says, ‘ Come to me that you 
may have life then he will turn away from you and say, ‘ De- 
part from me into everlasting fire 1 ’ ” 

Poor Bessy’s wide-open black eyes began to fill with tears, 
her great red cheeks and lips became quite pale, and her face 
was distorted like a little child’s before a burst of crying. 

Ah 1 poor blind child ! ” Dinah went on, “ think if it 
should happen to you as it once happened to a servant of God 
in the days of her vanity. S/ic thought of her lace caps, and 
saved all her money to buy 'em ; she thought nothing about 
how she might get a clean heart and a right spirit, she only 
wanted to have better lace than other girls. And one day 
when she put her new cap on and looked in the glass, she saw 
a bleeding Face crowned with thorns. That face is looking 
at you now,” — here Dinah pointed to a spot close in front of 
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Bessy— “ Ah ! tear off those follies ! cast them away from you, 
as if they where stinging adders. They are stinging you— they 
are poisoning your soul — they are dragging you down into a 
dark bottomless pit, where you will sink forever, and forever, 
and forever, further away from light and God/^ 

Bessy could bear it no longer ; a great terror was upon her, 
and, wrenching her earrings from her ears, she threw them 
down before her, sobbing aloud. Her father, Chad, frightened 
lest he should be ^Maid hold on too, this impression on the 
rebellious Bess striking him as nothing less than a miracle, 
walked hastily away, and began to work at his anvil by way 
of reassuring himself. “ Folks mun ha’ hoss-shoes, praichin’ 
or no praichin’ ; the divil canna lay hould o’ me for that,” he 
muttered to himself. 

But now Dinah began to tell of the joys that were in store 
for the penitent, and to describe in her, simple way the divine 
peace and love with which the soul of the believer is filled — 
how the sense of God’s love turns poverty into riches, and 
satisfies the soul, so that no uneasy desire vexes it, no fear 
alarms it ; how, at last, the very temptation to sin is extin- 
guished, and heaven is begun upon earth, because no cloud 
passes between the soul and God, who is its eternal sun. 

‘'‘ Dear friends,” she said at last, “brothers and sisters, 
whom I love as those for whom my Lord has died, believe me 
I know what this great blessedness is ; and because I know it, 
I want you to have it too. I am poor, like you ; I have to get 
my living with my hands ; but no lord nor lady can be so hap- 
py as me, if they haven’t got the love of God in their souls. 
Think what it is — not to hate anything but sin ^ to be full of 
love to every creature ; to be frightened at nothing \ to be sure 
that all things will turn to good ; not to mind pain, because it 
is our Father’s will ; to know that nothing — no, not if the earth 
was to be burnt up, or the waters come and drown us — noth- 
ing could part us from God who loves us, and who fills our 
souls with peace, and joy, because we are sure that whatever 
he wills is holy, just, and good. 

“ Dear friends, come and take this blessedness ; it is offered 
to you ; it is the good news that Jesus came to preach to the 
poor. It is not like the riches of this world, so that the more 
one gets the less the rest can have. God is without end ; his 
love is without end — 

“ ‘ Its streams the whole creation reach, 

So plenteous is the store j 
Enough for all, enough for each, 

Enough for everniore.^ 
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Dinah had been speaking at least an hour, and the redden* 
ing light of the parting day seemed to give a solemn emphasis 
to her closing words. The stranger, who had been interested 
in the course of her sermon, as if it had been thedevelopmenl 
of a drama — for there is this sort of fascination in all sincere 
unpremeditated eloquence, which opens to one the inward 
[drama of the speaker’s emotions — now turned his horse aside 
and pursued his way, while Dinah said, Let us sing a little, 
dear friends and as he was still winding down the slope, 
the voices of the Methodists reached him, rising and fallingin 
that strange blending of exultation and sadness which belongs 
to the cadence of a hymn. 


CHAPTER III. 

AFTER THE PREACHING. 

In less than an hour from that time Seth Bede was walk- 
ing by Dinah’s side along the hedgerow^path that skirted the 
pastures and green cornfields which lay between the village 
and the Hall Farm. Dinah had taken off her little Quaker 
bonnet again, and was holding it in her hands that she might 
have a freer enjoyment of the cool evening twilight, and Seth 
could see the expression of her face quite clearly as he walked 
by her side, timidly revolving something he wanted to say to 
her. It was an expression of unconscious placid gravity — of 
absorption in thoughts that had no connection with the pres- 
ent moment or with her own personality : an expression that 
is. most of all discouraging to a lover. Her very walk was dis- 
couraging : it had that quiet elasticity that asks for no support. 
Seth felt this dimly ; he said to himself, “ She’s too good and 
holy for any man, let alone me,” and the words he had been 
summoning rushed back again before they had reached his 
lips. But another thought gave him courage : There’s no 
man could love her better, and leave her freer to follow the 
Lord’s work.” They had been silent for many minutes now, 
since they had done talking about Bessy Cranage ; Dinah 
seemed almost to have forgotten Seth’s presence, and her 
pace was becoming so much quicker, that the sense of their 
being only a few minutes’ walk from the yard-gates of the Hall 
Farm at last gave Seth courage to speak. 
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IfouVe quite made up your mind to go back to Sncw- 
field o’ Saturday, Dinah ? ” 

“Yes,” said Dinah quietly. “I’m called there. It was 
borne in upon my mind while I was meditating on Sunday 
night, as sister Allen, who’s in a decline, is in need of me. 
I saw her as plain as we see that bit of thin white cloud, lifting 
up her poor thin hand and beckoning to me. And this morm 
ing when I opened the Bible for direction, the first words my 
eyes fell on were, * And after we had seen the vision, imme- 
diately we endeavored to go into Macedonia.’ If it wasn’t for 
that clear showing of the Lord’s will I should be loth to go, 
for my heart yearns over my aunt and her little ones, and that 
poor wandering lamb, Hetty Sorrel. I’ve been much drawn 
out in prayer for her of late, and I look on it as a token that 
there may be mercy in store for her.” 

“ God grant it,” said Seth. “ For I doubt Adam’s heart 
is so set on her, he’ll never turn to any body else j and yet it 
’ud go to my heart if he w^as to marry her, for I canna think 
as she’d make him happy. It’s a deep mystery — the way the 
heart of man turns to one woman out of all the rest he’s seen 
i’ the world, and makes it easier for him to work seven year 
for her ^ , like J acob did for Rachel, sooner than have any other 
woman for th’ asking. I often think of them words, ‘ And 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel ; and they seemed to 
him but a few days for the love he had to her.’ I know those 
words ’ud come true with me, Dinah, if so be you’d give me 
hope as I might win you after seven years was over. I know 
you think a husband ’ud be taking up too much o’ your 
thoughts, because St. Paul says, ^ She that’s married careth 
for the things of the world, how she may please her husband ; ’ 
and may happen you’ll think me over-bold to speak to you 
about it again, after what you told me o’ your mind last 
Saturda3^ But I’ve been ^ihinkingit over again by night and 
by da}^ and I’ve pra^^ed not to be blinded by my own desires 
to think what’s only good for me must be good for you 
too. And it seems to me there’s more texts for your marry- 
ing than ever you can find against it. For St Paul says as 
plain as can be, in another place, will that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide the house, give none occa- 
sion to the adversary to speak reproachfully ; ’ and then, ‘ two 
are l)etter than one ; ’ and that holds good with marriage as 
well as with other things. For we should be o’ one heart 
and o’ one mind, Dinah. We both serve the same Master 
and are striving after the same gifts \ and I’d never be the 
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husband to make a claim on yon as could interfere with you? 
doing the work God has fitted you for. I’d make a shift, and 
fend indoor and out, to give you more liberty — more than you 
have now, and I’m strong enough to work for us both.” 

When Seth had once begun to urge his suit, he went on 
earnestly, and almost hurriedly, lest Dinah should spealc some 
decisive word before he had poured forth all the arguments he 
had prepared. His cheeks became flushed as he went on, his 
mild gray eyes filled with tears, and his voice trembled as he 
spoke the last sentence. They had reached one of those very 
narrow passes between two tall stones, which performed the 
office of a stile in Loamshire, and Dinah paused as she turned 
toward Seth, and said, in her tender but calm treble notes, 
Seth Bede, I thank you for your love toward me, and if I 
could think any man as more than a Christian brother, I think 
it would be you. But my heart is not free to marry. That is 
good for other women, and it is a great and a blessed thing to 
be a wife and mother; but ‘as God had distributed to every 
man, as the Lord hath called every man, so let him walk/ 
God has called me to minister to others, not to have any joys 
or sorrows of my own, but to rejoice with th^^rn that do rejoice, 
and to weep with those that weep. He has called me to speak 
his word, and he has greatly owned my work. It could only 
be on a very clear showing that I could leave the brethren and 
sisters at Snowfield, who are favored with very little of this 
W'orld’s good ; where the trees are few so that a child might 
count them, and there’s very hard living for the poor in the 
winter. It has been given to me to help to comfort and 
strengthen the little flock there, and to call in many wanderers ; 
and my soul is filled with these things from my rising up till 
my lying down. My life is too short, and God’s work is too 
great for me to think of making a home for myself in this 
w^orld. IVe not turned a deaf ear to your words, Seth, for 
when I saw as your love was given to me, I thought it might 
be a leading of Providence for me to change my way of life, 
and that we should be fellow-helpers ; and I spread the matter 
before the Lord. But whenever I tried to fix my mind on 
marriage, and our living together, other thoughts always came 
in — the times when I’ve prayed by the sick and dying, and 
the happy hours I’ve had preaching, when my heart was filled 
with love, and the Word was givan to me abundantly. And 
when I’ve opened the Bible for direction, I’v© always lighted 
on some clear word to tell me where my work lay. I believe 
what you say, Seth, that you would try to be a help and not a 
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hindrance to my work ; but I see that our marriage is not 
God^s will — he draws my heart another way. I desire to live 
and die without husband or children. I seem to have no room 
in my soul for wants and fears of my own, it has pleased God 
to fill my heart so full with the wants and sufferings of his 
poor people.’’ 

Seth was unable to reply, and they walked on in silence. 
At last, as they were nearly at the yard-gate, he »said : 

“Well, Dinah, I must seek for strength to bear it, axid to 
endure as seeing Him who is invisible. But I feel now how 
weak my faith is. It seems as if, when you are gone, I could 
never joy in anything any more. I think it’s something pass- 
ing the love of women as I feel for you, for I could be content 
without your marrying me if I could go and live at Snowfield, 
and be near you. I trusted as the strong love God had given 
me toward you was a leading for us both ; but it seems it was 
only meant for my trial. Perhaps I feel more for you than I 
ought to feel for any creature, for I often can’t help saying of 
you what the. hymn says : 

“ * In darkest shades if she appear. 

My dawning is begun j 
She is my soul’s bright morning-star, 

And she my rising sun.* 

That may he wrong, and I am to be taught better. But you 
wouldn’t be displeased with me if things turned out so as I 
could leave this country and go to live at Snowfield ? ” 

“No, Seth ; but I counsel you to wait patiently, and not 
lightly to leave your own country and kindred. Do nothing 
without the Lord’s clear bidding. It’s a bleak and barren 
country there, not like this land of Goshen you’ve been used 
to. We mustn’t be in a hurry to fix and choose our own lot; 
we must wait to be guided.” 

“But you’d let me write you a letter, Dinah, if there was 
anything I wanted to tell you.” 

“ Yes, sure ; let me know if you’re in any trouble. You’ll 
be continually in my prayers.” 

They had now reached the yard-gate, and Seth said, “I 
■won’t go in, Dinah, so farewell,” He paused and hesitated 
after she had given him her hand, and then said, “ There is no 
knowing but what you may see things different after a while 
There may be a new leading,” 

“ Let us leave that, Seth. It’s good to live only a moment 
at a time, as I’ve read in one of Mr. Wesley’s books. It isn’t 
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for you and me to lay plans ; we’ve nothing to do but to obey 
and to trust. Farewell” 

Dinah pressed his hand with rather a sad look in her loving 
eyes, and then passed, through the gate, while Seth turned 
away to walk lingeringly home. But, instead of taking the 
direct road, he chose to turn back along the field through 
which he and Dinah had already passed ; and I think his blue 
linen handkerchief was very wet with tears long before he had 
made up his mind that it was time for him to set his face 
steadily homeward. He was but three-and-twenty, and had 
just learned what it is to love — to love with that adoration 
which a young man gives to a woman whom he feels to be 
greater and better than himself. Love of this sort is hardly 
distinguishable from religious feeling. What deep and worthy 
love is so ? whether of woman or child, or art or music. Our 
caresses, our tender words, our still rapture under the influ- 
ence of autumn sunsets, or pillared vistas, or calm, majestic 
statues, or Beethoven symphonies, all bring with them the con- 
sciousness that they are mere waves and ripples in an un- 
fathomable ocean of love and beauty : our emotion in its keen- 
est moment passes from expression into silence ; our love at 
its highest flood rushes beyond its object, and loses itself in 
ihe sense of divine mystery. And this blessed gift of venera- 
ting love has been given to too many humble craftsmen since 
the world began, for us to feel any surprise that it should have 
existed in the soul of a Methodist carpenter half a century 
ago, while there was yet a lingering after-glow from the time 
when Wesley and his fellow-laborer fed on the hips and haws 
of the Cornwall hedges, after exhausting limbs and lungs in 
canying a divine message to the poor. 

That after-glow^ has long faded away ; and the picture we 
are apt to make of Methodism in our imagination is not an am- 
phitheatre of green hills, or the deep shade of broad-leaved 
sycamores, where a crowd of rough men and weary-hearted 
women drank in a faith which was a rudimentary culture, which 
linked their thoughts with the past, lifted their imagination 
above the sordid details of their own narrow^ lives, and suf- 
fused their souls with the sense of a pitying, loving, infinite 
Presence, sweet as summer to the houseless needy. It is too 
possible that to some of my readers Methodism may mean 
nothing more than low-pitched gables up dingy streets, sleek 
grocers, sponging preachers, and hypocritical jargon — ele- 
ments which are regarded as an exhaustive analysis of Metha 
dism in many fashionable quarters. 
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That would be a pity ; for I cannot pretend that Seth and 
Dinah were anything else than Methodists — not, indeed, of 
that modern type which reads quarterly reviews and attends 
in chapels with pillared porticoes, but of a very old-fashioned 
kind. They believed in present miracles, in instantaneous 
conversions, in revelations by dreams and visions ; they drew 
lots and sought for Divine guidance by opening the Bible at 
hazard; having a literal way of interpreting the Scriptures, 
which is not at all sanctioned by approved commentators; 
and it is impossible for me to represent their diction as cor- 
rect, or their instruction as liberal. Still — if I have read re- 
ligions history aright—faith, hope, and charity have not always 
been found in a direct ratio with a sensibility to the three 
concords; and it is possible, , thank Heaven! to have very 
erroneous theories and very sublime feelings. The raw bacon 
which clumsy Molly spares from her own scanty store, that 
she may carry it to her neighbor's child to ‘^stop the fits," 
may be a piteously ineffiacious remedy; but the generous 
stirring of neighborly kindness that prompted the deed has a 
beneficent radiation that is not lost. 

Considering these things, we can hardly think Dinah and 
Seth beneath our sympathy, accustomed as we may be to weep 
over the loftier sorrows of heroines in satin boots and crino- 
line, and of heroes riding fiery horses, themselves ridden by 
still more fiery passions. 

Poor Seth I he was never on horseback in his life except 
once, when he w^as a little lad, and Mr. Jonathan Burge took 
him up behind, telling him to ‘Hiold on tight;" and, instead 
of bursting out into wild accusing apostrophes to God and des- 
tiny, he is resolving, as he now walks homeward under the 
solemn starlight, to repress his sadness, to be less bent on hav- 
ing his own will, and to live more for others, as Dinah does. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOME AND ITS SORROWS. 


A GREEN valley with a brook running through it, full al- 
most to overflowing with the late rains, overhung by low 
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over this plank Adam Bede is passing with his undoubting 
step, followed close by Gyp with the basket, evidently making 
his way to the thatched house, with a stack of timber by the 
side of it, about twenty yards up the opposite slope. 

The door of the house is open, and an elderly woman^ is 
looking out ; but she is not placidly contemplating the evening 
sunshine j she has been watching with dim eyes the gradually 
enlarging speck which for the last few minutes she has been 
quite sure is her darling son Adam. Lisbeth Bede loves her 
son with the love of a woman to whom her first-born has come 
late in life. She is an anxious, spare, yet vigorous old woman, 
clean as a snowdrop. Her gray hair is turned neatly back 
under a pure linen cap wnth a black band round it ; her broad 
chest is covered with a buff neckerchief and below this you 
see a sort of short bed-gown made of blue checkered linen, 
tied round the waist and descending to the hips, from whence 
there is a considerable length of linsey-woolsey petticoat. 
For Lisbeth is tall, and in other points, too, there is a strong 
likeness between her and her son Adam. Her dark eyes are 
somewhat dim now— perhaps from too much crying — but her 
broadly marked eyebrows are still black, her teeth are sound, 
and, as she stands knitting rapidly and unconsciously with 
her work- hardened hands, she has as firmly-upright an atti- 
tude as when she is carrying a pail of water on her head from 
the spring. There is the same type of frame and the same 
keen activity of temperament in mother and son, but it was 
not from her that Adam got his well-filled brow and his ex- 
pression of large-hearted intelligence. 

Family likeness has often a deep sadness in it. Nature, 
that great tragic dramatist, knits us together by bone and 
muscle, and divides us by the subtler web of our brains ; 
blends yearning and repulsion, and ties us by our heart-strings 
to the beings that jar us at every movement. We hear a 
voice with the very cadence of our own uttering the thoughts 
we despise ; we see eyes — ah ! so like our mother’s — averted 
from us in cold alienation ; and our last darling child startles 
us with the air and gestures of the sister we parted from in 
bitterness long 5^ears ago. The father to whom we owe our 
best heritage — the mechanical instinct, the keen sensibility to 
harmony, the unconscious skill of the modelling hand — ^galls 
us, and puts us to shame, by his daily errors ; the long-lost 
mother, whose face we begin to see in the glass as our own 
wrinkles come, once fretted our young souls with her anxious 
humors and irrational persistence. 
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It is such a fond anxious mother's voice that you hear as 
Lisbeth says, 

Well, my lad, it’s gone seven by th' clock. Thee’t allays 
stay till the last child’s born. Thee wants thy supper, I’ll 
warrand. Where’s Seth ? gone arter some o’s chapellin’, I 
reckon?” 

“ Ay, ay, Seth’s at no harm, mother, thee mayst be sure. 
But where’s father said Adam, quickly, as he entered the 
house and glanced into the room on the left hand, which was 
used as a workshop. “ Hasn’t he done the coffin for Tholer ? 
There’s the stuff standing just as I left it this morning.” 

^-Done the coffin ? ” said Lisbeth, following him, and 
knitting uninterruptedly, though she looked at her son very 
anxiously. “ Eh, my lad, he went aff to Treddles’on this 
forenoon, an’s niver come back. I doubt he’s got to th’ 
‘ Wagin Overthrow ’ again.” 

A deep flush of anger passed rapidly over Adam’s face. 
He said nothing but threw off his jacket, and began to roll 
up his shirt-sleeves again. 

“What art goin’ to do, Adam ?” said the mother, with a 
tone and look of alarm. “ Thee wouldstna go to work again 
wi’out ha’in’ thy bit o’ supper ? ” 

Adam, too angry to speak, walked into the workshop. But 
his mother threw down her knitting, and, hurrying after him, 
took hold of his arm, and said, in a tone of plaintive remom 
strance, 

“ Nay, my lad, my lad, thee munna go wi’out thy supper ; 
there’s the taters wi’ the gravy in ’em, just as thee lik’st ’em. 
I sav’d ’em o’ purpose for thee. Come an’ ha’ thy supper, 
come.” 

Let be ! ” said Adam impetuously, shaking her off, and 
seizing one of the planks that stood against the wall. “ It’s 
fine talking about having supper when here’s a coffin prom- 
ised to be ready at Brox’on by seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and ought to ha’ been there now, and not a nail 
struck yet. My throat’s too full to swallow victuals.” 

“ Why, thee canstna get the coffin ready,” said Lisbeth. 
“ Thee’t work thyself to death. It ’ud take thee all night to 
do’t.” 

“What signifies how long it takes me ? Isn’t the coffin 
promised ? Can they bury the man without a coffin ? I’d 
work my right hand off sooner than deceive people with lies 
i’ that way. It makes me mad to think on’t. I shall over- 
run these doings before long. I’ve stood enough of ’em.” 
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Poor Lisbetli did not hear this threat for the first time, 
and if she had been wise she would have gone away quietlyj 
and said nothing for the next hour. But one of the lessons a 
woman most rarely learns, is never to talk to an angry or a 
drunken man. Lisbeth sat down on the chopping bench and 
began to cry, and by the time she had cried enough to make 
her voice very piteous, she burst out into words. 

“Nay, my lad, my lad, thee wouldstna go away ‘an’ break 
thy mother’s heart, an’ leave thy feyther to ruin. The^ 
wouldstna ha’ ’em carry me to th’ church-yard, an’ thee not to 
follow me. I shanna rest i’ my grave if I dunna see thee at 
th’ last, an’ how’s they to let thee know as I’m a-dyin’ if 
thee’t gone a workin’ i’ distant parts, an’ Seth belike gone 
arter thee, and thy feyther not able t’ hold a pen for’s hand 
shakin’, besides not knowin’ where thee art. Thee mun forgie 
thy feyther— thee munna be so bitter again’ him. He war a 
good feyther to thee afore he took to th’ drink. He’s a clever 
workman, an’ taught thee thy trade, remember, an’s niver gen 
me a blow nor so much as an ill word— no, not even in’s 
drink. Thee wouldstna ha’ ’m go to th’ workhus — thy own 
feyther — an’ him as was a fine-growed man an’ handy at 
iverythin’ a’most as thee art thysen, five an’ twenty ’ear ago, 
when thee wast a baby at the breast.” 

Lisbeth’s voice became louder, and choked with sobs: 
a sort of wail, the most irritating of all sounds where real 
sorrows are to be borne, and real work to be done. Adam 
broke in impatiently. 

“Now, mother, don’t cry, and talk so. Haven’t I got 
enough to vex me without that ? What’s th’ use o’ telling me 
things as I only think too much on every day } If I didna 
think on ’em, why should I do as I do, for the sake o’ keep- 
ing things together here ? But I hate to be talking where it’s 
no use ] I like to keep my breath for doing instead o’ talk- 
ing.” 

“ I know thee dost things as nobody else ’ud do, my lad. 
But thee ’t allays so hard upo’ thy feyther, Adam. Thee 
think’st nothing too much to do for Seth ; thee snapp’st me 
up if iver I find fauf wi’ th’ lad. But thee ’t so angered wi’ 
thy feyther, more nor wi’ any body else.” 

“That’s better than speaking soft, and letting things go 
the wrong way, I reckon, isn’t it If I wasn’t sharp" wkh 
him, he’d sell every bit , o’ stuff i’ th’ yard, and spend it on 
drink. I know there’s a duty to be done by my father, but 
it isn’t my duty to encourage him in running headlong to ruin. 
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And wimt has Seth got to do with it ? The lad does no harm 
as I know of. But leave rne alone, mother, and jet me get 
on with the work.’’ 

Lisbeth dared not say any more ; but she got up and 
called Gyp, thinking to console herself somewhat for Adam’s 
refusal of the supper she had spread out in the loving expec- 
tation of looking at him while he ate, by feeding Adam’s dog 
with extra liberality. But Gyp was watching his master with 
wrinkled brow and ears erect, puzzled at this unusual course 
of things ; and though he glanced at Lisbeth when she called 
him, and moved his fore-paws uneasily, well knowing that she 
was inviting him to supper, he was in a divided state of mind 
and remained seated on his haunches, again fixing his eyes 
anxiously on his master. Adam noticed Gyp’s mental conflict, 
and though his anger had made him less tender than usual to 
his mother, it did not prevent him from caring as much as 
usual for his dog. We are apt to be kinder to the brutes 
that love us than to the women that love us. Is it because 
the brutes are dumb ? 

“ Go, Gyp ; go, lad ! ” Adam said, in a tone of encourag- 
ing command ; and Gyp, apparently satisfied that duty and 
pleasure were one, followed Lisbeth into the house-place. 

But no sooner had he licked up his supper than he went 
back to his master, while Lisbeth sat down alone, to cry over 
her knitting. Women who are never bitter and resentful are 
often the most querulous ; and if Solomon was as wise as he 
is reputed to be, I feel sure that when he compared a conten- 
tious woman to a continual dropping on a very rainy day, he 
had not a vixen in his eye— a fury with long nails, acrid and 
selfish. Depend upon it, he meant a good creature, who had 
no joy but in the happiness of the loved ones whom she con- 
tributed to make uncomfortable, putting by all the tid-bits for 
them, and spending nothing on herself. Such a woman as 
Lisbeth, for example — at once patient and complaining, self- 
renouncing and exacting, brooding the livelong day over what 
happened yesterday, and what is likely to happen to-morrow, 
and crying very readily both at the good and the evil. But a 
certain awe mingled itself with her idolatrous love of Adam, 
and when he said, “leave me alone,” she was always 
silenced. 

So the hours passed, to the loud ticking of the old day- 
clock and the sound of Adam’s tools. At last he called for a 
light and a draught of water (beer was a thing only to be 
drunk on holidays), and Lisbeth ventured to say as she 
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took it in, “Thy supper stan’s ready for thee, when thee 
lik’st.” 

“Donna thee sit up, mother,’’ said Adam, in a gentle 
tone. He had worked off his anger now, and whenever he 
wished to be especially kind to his mother, he fell into his 
strongest native accent and dialect, with which at other times 
his speech was less deeply tinged. “ I’ll see to father when 
he comes home; maybe he wmnna come at all to-night. I 
shall be easier if thee’t i’ bed.” 

“ Nay, I’ll bide till Seth comes. He wonna be long now, 
I reckon.” 

It was then past nine by the clock, which was alw^ays in 
advance of the day, and before it had struck ten the latch 
was lifted, and Seth entered. He had heard the sound of 
the tools as he was approaching. 

“ Why, mother,” he said, “how is it as father’s working 
so late ? ” 

“ It’s none o\ thy father as is a-workin’- — thee might know 
that well anoof if tliy head warna full o’ chapelliiT— it’s thy 
brother as does ivery thing, for there’s niver nobody else i’ th’ 
way to do nothin’.” 

Lisbeth was going on, for she w^as not at all afraid of Seth, 
and usually poured into his ears all the querulousness which 
was repressed by her awe of Adam. Seth had never in his 
life spoken a harsh word to his mother, and timid people 
always wreak their peevishness on the gentle. But Seth, with 
an anxious look, had passed into the workshop, and said, 

“ Addy, how’s this ? What 1 father’s forgot the coffin ? ” 

“ Ay, lad, th’ old tale ; but I shall get it done,” said Adam, 
looking up, and casting one of his bright, keen glances at his 
brother. “-Why, what’s the matter with thee? Tliee’t in 
trouble.” 

Seth’s eyes were red, and there was a look of deep depres- 
sion on his mild face. 

“ Yes, Addy, but it’s what must be borne, and can’t be 
helped. W’hy, thee’st never been to the school, then ? ” 

“ School ! no; that screw can wait,” said Adam, hammer- 
ing away again. 

“ Let me take my turn now, and do thee go to bed,” said 
Seth. 

“No, lad, I’d rather go on, now Fm in harness. Thee’t 
help me to carry it to Brox’on when it’s done. I’ll call thee 
up at sunrise. Go and eat thy supper, and shut the door, so 
as I mayn’t hear mother’s talk.” 
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Seth knew that Adam always meant what he said, and 
was not to be persuaded into meaning anything else ; so he 
turned, with rather a heavy heart, into the house-place. 

‘^Adam's niver ' touched a bit victual sin^ home he’s 
come,” said Lisbeth. “ I reckon thee’st had thy supper 
some 0’ thy Methody folks,” 

Nay, mother,” said Seth, “ iVe had no supper yet.” 
Come, then,” said Lisbeth, ‘^but donna thee ate the 
taters, for Adam ’ull happen ate ’em if I leave’em stannin’. 
He loves a bit o’ taters an gravy. But he’s been so sore an’ 
angered, he wouldn’t ate ’em, for ail I’d putten ’em by o’ pur- 
pose for him. An’ he’s been a threatenin’ to go away again,” 
she went on, whimpering, “ an I’m fast sure he’ll go some 
dawnin’ afore I’m up, an’ niver let me know aforehand, an’ 
he’ll niver come back again when once he’s gone. An’ I’d 
better niver ha’ had a son, as is like no other body’s son for 
the deftness an’ th’ handiness, an’ so looked on by th’ grit 
folks, an’ tall an’ upright like a poplar tree, an’ me to be 
parted from him, an’ niver see’m no more.” 

Come, mother, donna grieve thyself in vain,” said Seth, 
in a soothing voice. “ Thee’st not half so good reason to 
think as Adam ’ull go away as to think he’ll stay with thee. 
He may say such a thing when he’s in wrath — and he’s got 
excuse for being wrathful sometimes — but his heart ’ud never 
let him gf' . Think how he’s stood by us all when it’s been 
none so .asy — paying his savings to free me from going for a 
soldier, and turnin’ his earnin’s into wood for father, when 
he’s got pi nty o’ uses for his money, and many a young man 
like him ’ud ha’ been married and settled before now. He’ll 
never turn round and knock down his own work, and forsake 
them as it’s been the labor of his life to stand by.” 

Donna talk to me about’s marr’in’,” said Lisbeth, crying 
afresh. He’s set’s heart on that Hetty Sorrel, as ’nil niver 
save a penny, an’ ’ull toss up her head at’s old mother. An’ 
to think as he might ha’ Mary Burge, an’ be took partners, 
an’ be a big man wi’ workmen under him, like Mester Burge 
■ — Dolly’s told me so o’er an’ o’er again — if it warn a as he’s 
set’s heart on that bit of a wench, as is o’ no more use nor 
the gilly-fiower on the wall. An’ he so wise at bookin’ an’ 
figurin’, an’ not to know no better nor that I ” 

But, mother, thee know’st we canna love just where 
other folks ’ud have us. There’s nobody but God can con- 
trol the heart of man. I could ha’ wished myself as Adam 
could ha’ made another choice, but I wouldn’t reproach him 
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for what he can’t help. And I’m not sure but what he tries 
to o’ercome it. But it’s a matter as he doesn’t like to be 
spoke to about, and I can only pray to the Lord to bless and 
direct him.” 

“ Ay, thee’t allays ready enough at prayin’, but I donna 
see as thee gets much wi’ thy prayin’. Thee wotna get double 
earnin’s o’ this side Yule. Th’ Methodies ’ll niver make thee 
half the man thy brother is, for all they’re a-making a preacher 
on thee.” 

“ It’s partly truth thee speak’st there, mother,” said Seth, 
mildly 3 “ Adam’s far before me, an’s done more for me than 
I can ever do for him. God distributes talents to every man 
according as he sees good. But thee mustnaundervally prayer. 
Prayer mayna bring money, but it brings us what no money 
can buy — a power to keep from sin, and be content with God’s 
will whatever He may please to send. If thee wouldst pray 
to God to help thee, and trust in His goodness, thee wouldstna 
be so uneasy about things.” 

“Unaisy.^ I’m i’ th’ right on’t to be unaisy. It’s well 
seen on thee what it is niver to be unaisy. Thee’t gi’ away 
all thy earnin’s an’ niver be unaisy as thee’st nothin’ laid up 
again’ a rainy day. If Adam had been as aisy as thee, he’d 
niver ha’ had no money to pay for thee. Take no thought 
for the morrow — take no thought — that’s what thee’t allays 
sayin’ ; an’ what comes on’t.^ Why, as Adam has to take 
thought for thee.” 

‘‘Those are the words 0’ the Bible, mother,” said Seth. 
“They don’t mean as we should be idle. They mean we 
shouldn’t be over-anxious and worreting ourselves about what’ll 
happen to-morrow, but do our duty, and leave the rest to 
God’s will.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the way wi’ thee : thee allays makes a 
peck o’ thy own words out o’ a pint o’ the Bible’s. I donna 
see how thee’t to know as ‘ take no thought for the morrow’ 
means all that. An’ when the Bible’s such a big book, an’ 
thee canst read all thro’t, an’ ha’ pick o’ the texes, I canna 
think why thee dostna pick better words as donna mean so 
much more nor they say. Adam doesna pick a that’n ; I can 
understan’ the tex’ as he’s allays a-saying’, ‘ God helps them 
as helps theirsens.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “ that’s no text o’ the Bible. 
It comes out of a book as Adam picked up at the stall at 
Treddle’son. It was wrote by a knowing man, but over- 
worldly, I ^ubt. However, that saying’s partly true : for the 
Bible tells us we must be -workers together with God 
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/'‘ Well how’m I to know ? It sounds like a tex\ But 
what’s the matter wi’ th’ lad? Thee’t hardly eatin’ a bit o’ 
supper. Dostna mean to ha’ no more nor that bit o’ oat-cake ? 
An’ thee looks as white as a flick o’ new bacon. What’s tli’ 
matter wi’ thee ? ” 

Nothing to mind about, mother ; I’m not hungiy*o I’ll 
just look in at Adam again, and see if he’ll let me go on with 
the coffin.” 

“ Ha’ a drop o’ warm broth,” said Lisbeth, whose motherly 
feeling now got the better of her nattering ” habit I’ll 
set tw^o-three sticks alight in a minute.” 

‘‘ Nay, mother, thank thee ; thee’t very good,” said Seth, 
gratefully j and, encouraged by this touch of tenderness, he 
went on : ‘‘ Let us pray a bit with thee for father, and Adam, 
and all of us j it’ll comfort thee, happen, more than thee 
think’st” 

“ Well, I’ve nothin’ to say again’ it.” 

Lisbeth, though disposed always to take the negative side 
in her conversations with Seth, had a vague sense that there 
was some comfort and safety in the fact of his piety, and that 
it somehow relieved her from the trouble of any spiritual trans- 
actions on her own behalf. 

So the mother and son knelt down together, and Seth 
prayed for the poor wandering father, and for those wffio were 
sorrowing for him at home. And when he came to the peti- 
tion that Adam might never be called to set up his tent in a 
far country, but that his mother might be cheered and com- 
forted by his presence all the days of her pilgrimage, Lisbeth’s 
ready tears flowed again, and she wept aloud. 

When they rose from their knees, Seth went to Adam 
again, and said, '‘Wilt only lie down for an hour or two, and 
let me go on the while ? ” 

“ No, Seth, no. Make mother go to bed, and go thyself.” 

Meantime Lisbeth had dried her eyes, and now followed 
Seth, holding something in her hands. It was the brown-and- 
■yellow platter containing the baked potatoes with the gravy 
in them, and bits of meat, which she cut and mixed among 
them. Those were dear times,- when wheaten bread and fresh 
meat were delicacies to working people. She set the dish 
down rather timidly on the bench by Adam’s side, and said, 
“ Thee canst pick a bit while thee’t workin’. I’ll bring thee 
another drop o’ water.” 

“Ay, mother, do ” said Adam, kindly, “ I’m getting very 
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In half an hour all was quiet ; no sound was to be heard 
ill the house but the loud ticking of the old day-clock, and 
the ringing of Adam’s tools. The night was very still : when 
Adam opened the door to look out at twelve o’clock the only 
motion seemed to be in the glowing, twinkling stars ; every 
blade of grass was asleep. 

Bodily haste and exertion usually leave our thoughts very 
much at the mercy of our feelings and imagination ; and it 
was so to-night with Adam. While his muscles were work- 
ing lustily, his mind seemed as passive as a spectator at a 
diorama ; scenes of the sad past, and probably sad future, 
floating before him, and giving place one to the other in swift 
succession. 

He saw how it would be to-morrow morning, when he had 
carried the cofiin to Broxton and was at home again, having 
his breakfast ; his father, perhaps, would come in, ashamed 
to meet his son’s glance— would sit down, looking older and 
more tottering than he had done the morning before, and hang 
down his head, examining the fioor-qitarries ; while Lisbeth 
would ask him how he supposed the cofiin had been got ready, 
that he had slinked off and left undone, for Lisbeth was al- 
ways the first to utter the word of reproach, although she cried 
at Adam’s severity toward his father. 

So it will go on, worsening and worsening,” thought 
Adam ; “ there’s no slipping up hill again, and no standing 
still when once you’ve begun to slip down.” And then the 
day came back to him when he was a little fellow, and used 
to run by his father’s side, proud to be taken out to work, and 
prouder still to hear his father boasting to his fellow-workmen 
how “ the little chap had an uncommon notion o’ carpenter- 
ing.” What a fine, active fellow bis father was then 1 When 
people asked Adam whose little lad he was ? he had a sense 
of distinction as he answered, I’m Thias Bede’s lad,” — he 
was quite sure every body knew Thias Bede ; didn’t he make 
the wonderful pigeon-house at Broxton parsonage ? Those 
were happy days, especially when Seth, who was'^three years 
the younger, began to go out working too, and Adam began 
to be a teacher as well as a learner. But then came the days 
of sadness, when Adam was some way on in his teens, and 
Thias began to loiter at the public-houses, and Lisbeth began 
to cry at home, and to pour forth her plaints in the hearing 
of her sons. Adam remembered well the night of shame and 
anguish when he first saw his father quite wild and foolish, 
shouting a sdng out fitfully among his drunken companions at 
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the Wagon Overthrown,’^ He had run away once 'when he 
was only eighteen, making his escape in the morning twilight 
with a little blue bundle over his shoulder, and his “ mensura- 
tion book ” in his pocket, and saying to himself very decidedly 
that he could bear the vexations of home no longer — he would 
go and seek his fortune, setting up his stick at the crossways 
and bending his steps the way it fell. But by the time he got 
to Stoniton, the thought of his mother and Seth, left behind 
to endure everything without him, became too importunate, 
and his resolution failed him. He came back the next day, 
but the misery and terror his mother had gone through in 
those two days had haunted her ever since. 

“ No ! ” Adam said to himself to-night, “ that must never 
happen again. It ’ud make a poor balance when my doings 
are cast up at the last, if my poor old mother stood o’ the 
wrong side. My back’s broad enough and strong enough ; I 
should be no better than a coward to go away and leave the 
troubles to be borne by them as aren’t half so able. ^ They 
that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of those that are 
weak, and not to please themselves.’ There’s a text wants 
no candle to show’t ; it shines by its own light. It’s plain 
enough you get into the wrong roadi’ this life if you run after 
this and that only for the sake o’ making things easy and pleas- 
ant to yourself. A pig may poke his nose into the trough 
and think o’ nothing outside it; but if you’ve got a man’s 
heart and soul in you, you can’t be easy a-making your own 
bed an’ leaving the rest to lie on the stones. Nay, nay, I’ll 
never slip my neck out o’ the yoke, and leave the load to be 
drawn by the weak ’uns. Father’s a sore cross to me, an’s likely 
to be for many a long year to come. What then ? I’ve got 
th’ health, and the limbs, and the sperrit to bear it.” 

At this moment a smart rap, as if with a willow wand, was 
given at the house door, and Gyp, instead of barking, as 
might have been expected, gave a loud howl. Adam, very 
much startled, went at once to the door and opened it Noth- 
ing 'was there : all was still, as when he opened it an hour be- 
fore ; the leaves were motionless, and the light of the stars 
■showed the placid fields on both sides of the brook quite 
-empty of visible life. Adam walked round the house, and 
still saw’^ nothing except a rat which darted into the wood-shed 
as he passed. He went in again, wondering ; the sound 
was so peculiar that, the moment he heard it, it called up the 
image of the willow wand striking the door. He could not 
help a little shudder, as he ^remembered how often his mother 
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had told him of just such a sound coming as a sign when soin© 
one was dying. Adam was not a man to be gratuitously super- 
stitous j but he had the blood of the peasant in him as well as 
of the artisan, and a peasant can no aore help believing in a 
traditional superstition than a horse can help trembling when 
he sees a camel. Besides, he had that mental combination 
which is at once humble in the region of mystery and keen in 
the region of knowledge : it was the depth of his reverence 
quite as much as his hard common sense, which gave him his 
disinclination to doctrinal religion, and he often checked 
Seth's argumentative spiritualism by saying, “ Eh, its a big 
mystery ; thee know’st but little about it." And so it hap' 
pened that Adam was at once penetrating and credulous. If 
a new building had fallen down and he had been told that 
this was a divine judgment, he would have said, May be ,* 
but the bearing "o' the roof and walls wasn’t right, else it 
wouldn't ha’ come down ; " yet he believed in dreams and 
prognostics, and you see he shuddered at the idea of the 
stroke with the willow wand. 

But he had the best antidote against imaginative dread 
in the necessity for getting on with the coffin, and for the 
next ten minutes his hammer was ringing; so uninterruptedly 
that other sounds, if there were any, might well be overpow- 
ered. A pause came, however, wdien he had to take up his 
ruler, and now again came the strange rap, and again Gyp 
howled. Adam was at the door without the loss of a moment ; 
but again all w^as still, and the starlight showed there was 
nothing but the dew^-laden grass in front of the cottage. 

Adam for a moment thought uncomfortably about his 
father ; but of late years he had never come home at dark 
hours from Treddleston, and there was every reason for be- 
lieving that he was then sleeping off his drunkenness at the 
“ Wagon Overthrown." Besides, to Adam the conception of 
the future was so inseparable from the painful image of his 
father, that the fear of any fatal accident to him was excluded 
by the deeply-infixed fear of his continual degradation. The 
next thought that occurred to him was one that made him 
slip off his shoes and tread lightly up stairs, to listen at the 
bed-room doors. But both Seth and his mother were breatin 
ing regularly, 

Adam came down and set to work again, saying to him- 
self, I won't open the door again. It's no use staring about * 
to catch sight of a sound. Maybe there’s a world about us 
as we can't see, but th' ear's quicker than the eye, and catches 
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a sound from ’t now and then. Some people think they get a 
sight on ’t too, but they're mostly folks whose eyes are not 
much use to ’em at anything else. For iny part, 'l think it’s 
better to see when your perpendicular’s true, than to see a 
ghost.” 

Such thoughts as these are apt to grow stronger and 
stronger as daylight quenches the candles and the birds begin 
to sing. By the time the red sunlight shone on the brass 
nails that hvmed the initials on the lid of the cofBn, any 
lingering foreboding from the sound of the willow wand was 
merged in satisfaction that the work was done and the prom- 
ise redeemed. There was no need to call Seth, for he was 
already moving overhead, and presently came down stairs. 

‘‘ Now, lad,” said Adam, as Seth made his appearance, 
“ the coffin’s done, and we can take it over to Brox’on and be 
back again before half after six. I’ll take a mouthful o’ oat- 
cake, and then we’ll be off.” 

The coffin was soon propped on the tall shoulders of the 
two brothers, and they were making their way, followed close 
by Gyp, out of the little wood-yard into the lane at the back 
of the house. It was but about a mile and a half to Broxton 
over the opposite slope, and their road wound very pleasantly 
along lanes and across fields, where the pale woodbines and 
the dog-roses were scenting the hedgerows, and the birds were 
twittering and trilling in the tall leafy boughs of oak and elm. 
It was a strangely-mingled picture — the fresh youth of the 
summer morning, with its Eden-like peace and loveliness, the 
stalwart strength of the two brothers in their rusty working- 
clothes, and the long coffin on their shoulders. They paused 
for the last time before a small farm-house outside the village 
of Broxton. By six o’clock the task was done, the coffin nailed 
down, and Adam and Seth were on their way home. They 
chose a shorter way homeward, which would take them across 
the fields and the brook in front of the house. Adam had 
not mentioned to Seth what had happened in the night, but 
he still retained sufficient impression from it himself to say, 

“ Seth, lad, if father isn’t come home by the time we’ve 
had our breakfast, I think it’ll be as well for thee to go over 
to Treddles’on and look after him, and thee canst get me the 
brass wire I want. Never mind about losing an hour at thy 
work ; we can make that up. What dost say ? ” 

“ I’m willing,” said Seth. “ But see what clouds have 
gathered since w^e set out. I’m thinking we shall have more 
rain. Itll be a sore time for th’ haymaking if the meadows 
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are flooded again. The brook^s fine and full now ; anothei 
day’s rain ’iid cover the plank, and we should have to go round 
by the road.” 

They were coming across the valley now, and had entered 
the pasture through which the brook ran. 

“ Why, what's that sticking against the willow ? ” continued 
Seth, beginning to walk faster. Adam’s heart rose to his 
mouth ; the vague anxiety about his father was changed into 
a great dread. He made no answer to Seth, but ran forward, 
preceded by Gyp, who began to bark uneasily; and in two 
moments he w^as at the bridge. 

This was what the omen meant, then ! And the gray- 
haired father, of whom he had thought with a sort of hardness 
a few hours ago, as certain to live to be a thorn in his side, 
was perhaps even then struggling wdth that watery death. 
This was the first thought that flashed through Adam’s con- 
science, before he had time to seize the coat and drag out the 
tall heavy body. Seth was already, by his side, helping him ; 
and when they had it on the bank, the two sons in the first 
moments knelt and looked with mute awe at the glazed eyes, 
forgetting that there was need of action — forgetting every 
thing but 'that their father lay dead before them. Adam was 
the first to speak. 

‘H’ll run to mother,” he said, in a loud whisper. “I’ll be 
back to thee in a minute.” 

Poor Lisbeth was busy preparing her sons’ breakfast, and 
their porridge was already steaming on the fire. Her kitchen 
always looked the pink of cleanliness, but this morning she 
was more than usually bent on making her hearth and break- 
fast-table look comfortable and inviting. 

“The lads ’ull be fine an’ hungry,” she said, half aloud, as 
she stirred the porridge. “ It’s a good step to Brox’on, an’ 
it’s hungry air o’er the hill — wi’ that heavy coffin too. Eh ! 
it’s heavier now, wi’ poor Bob Tholer in’t. Howiver, I’ve 
made a drop more porridge nor common this mornin’. The 
feyther ’ull happen come in arter a bit. Not as he’ll ate much 
porridge. He swallers sixpennorth o’ ale, an’ saves a hap’orth 
o’ porridge — that’s his way o’ lavin’ by money, as I’ve told 
him many a time, an’ am likely to tell him again afore the 
day’s out. Eh ! poor mon, he takes it quiet enough ; there’s 
no denyin’ that” 

But now Lisbeth heard the heavy “ thud ” of a running 
footstep on the turf, and, turning quickly toward the door, she 
saw Adam enter, looking so pale and overwhelmed that she 
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screamed aloud and rushed toward him before he had time to 
speak. 

‘' Hush, mother,’’ Adam said rather hoarsely, “don’t be 
frightened. Father’s tumbled into the water. Belike we may 
bring him round again. Seth and me are going to carry him 
in. Get a blanket, and make it hot at the fire.” 

In reality Adam was convinced that his father was dead, 
but he knew there was no other way of repressing his mother’s 
impetuous wailing grief than by occupying her with soma 
active task which had hope in it. 

He ran back to Seth, and the two sons lifted the sad 
burden in heart-stricken silence. The wide-open, glazed 
eyes w^ere gray, like Seth’s, and had once looked with mild 
pride on 'the boys before whom Thias had lived to hang 
his head in shame. Seth’s chief feeling was awe and distress 
at this sudden snatching away of his father’s soul ; but 
Adam’s mind rushed back over the past in a flood of re- 
lenting and pity. When Death, the great Reconciler, has 
come, it is never our tenderness that we repent of, but our 
severity. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE RECTOR. 

Before tw^elve o’clock there had been some heavy storms 
of rain, and the water lay in deep gutters on the sides of the 
gravel-walks in the garden of Broxton Parsonage j the great 
Provence roses had been cruelly tossed by the wind and 
beaten by the rain, and all the delicate-stemmed border- 
flowers had been dashed down and stained with the wet soil. 
A melancholy morning-— because it was nearly time hay 
harvest should begin, and instead of that the meadows werd 
likely to be flooded. 

But people who have pleasant homes get in-door enjoy- 
ments that they would never think of but for the rain. If it 
had not been a wet morning Mr. Irwine would not have been 
in the dining-room playing at chess with his mother, and he 
loves both his mother and chess quite well enough to pass 
some cloudy hours very easily by their help. Let me take you 
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into that dining-room, and show you the Rev. Adolphus 
Irwine Rector^ of Broxton, Vicar of Hayslope, and Vicar of 
Blythe, a pluralist at whom the severest Church-reformer 
would have found it difficult to look sour. We will enter very 
softly, and stand still in the open doorwa}^ without awaking 
the. glossy-brown setter who is stretched across the hearth, 
withlier two puppies beside her; or the pug, who is dozing 
with his black muzzle aloft, like a sleepy president. 

The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample mul- 
lionecl oriel window at one end ; the walls, you see, are new, 
and not yet painted ; but the ‘furniture, though originally of 
an expensive sort, is old and scanty, and there is no drapery 
about the window. The crimson cloth over the large dining- 
table is very threadbare, though it contrasts pleasantly enough 
with the. dead hue of the plaster on the walls; but on this 
cloth there is a massive silver waiter with a decanter of water 
on it, of the same pattern as two larger ones that are propped 
up on the sideboard with a coat of arms conspicuous in their 
centre. You suspect at once that the inhabitants of this room 
have inherited more blood than wealth, and would not be sur- 
prised to find that Mr. Irwine had a finely-cut nostril and 
upper lip ; but at present we can only see that he has a broad 
fiat back and an abundance of powdered hair, all thrown back- 
ward and tied behind with a black ribbon — a bit of conserv- 
atism in costume which tells you that he is not a young man. 
He will perhaps turn round by and by, and in the mean time 
we can look at that stately old lady, his mother, a beautiful 
aged brunette, whose rich-toned complexion is well set off by 
the complex wrappings of pure white cambric and lace about 
her head and neck. She is as erect in her comely embonpoint 
as a statue of Ceres, and her dark face, with its delicate 
aquiline nose, firm proud mouth, and small intense black eye, 
is so keen and sarcastic in its expression that you instinctively 
substitute a pack of cards for the chess-men, and imagine 
her telling your fortune. The small brown hand with which 
she is lifting her queen is laden with pearls, diamonds, and 
turquoises ; and the large black veil is very carefully adjusted 
over the crown of her cap, and falls in sharp contrast on the 
white folds about her neck. It must take a long time to dress 
that old lady in the morning 1 But it seems a law of nature 
that she should be dressed so ; she is clearly one of those 
children of loyalty who have never doubted their right 
divine, and never met with any one so absurd as to ques- 
tion it. 
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There, Dauphin, tell me what that is!’’ says this mag- 
nificent old lady, as she deposits her queen very quietly and 
folds her arms. ‘‘ I should be sorry to utter a word disagree- 
able to your feelings.” 

“ Ah ! you witch-mother, you sorceress 1 How is a Chris- 
tian man to win a game of you ? I should have sprinkled the 
board with holy water before we began. You’ve not won that 
game by fair means, now, so don’t pretend it.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s what the beaten have always said of 
great conquerors. But see, there’s the sunshine falling on 
that board, to show you more clearly what a foolish move 
you made with, that pawn. Come, shall I give you another 
chance ? ” 

“ No, mother, I shall leave you to your own conscience,, 
now it’s clearing up. We must go and plash up .the mud a 
little, mustn’t we, Juno This was addressed to the brown 
setter, who had jumped up at the sound of the voices and laid 
her nose in an insinuating way on her master’s leg. ‘‘ But 1 
must go up stairs first and see Anne. I was called away to 
Tholer’s funeral just when I was going before.” 

“ It’s of no use, child ; she can’t speak to you. Kate says 
she has one of her worst headaches this morning.” 

“ Oh, she likes me to go and see her just the same ; she’s 
never too ill to care about that.” 

If you know how much of human speech is mere purpose- 
less impulse or habit, you will not wonder when I tell you that 
this identical objection had been made, and had received 
the same kind of answer, many hundred times in the course 
of the fifteen years that Mr. Irwine’s sister Anne had been 
an invalid. Splendid old ladies, who take a long time to 
dress in the morning, have often slight sympathy wdth sickly 
daughters. 

But while Mr. Irwine was still seated, leaning back in his 
chair and stroking Juno’s head, the servant came to the door 
and said, “If you please, sir, Joshua Kami wishes to speak 
with 3 'OU, if you’re at liberty.” 

“ Let him be shown in here,” said Mrs. Irwine, taking up 
her knitting. “ I always like to hear what Mr. Kami has got 
to say. His shoes will be dirty, but see that he wipes them, 
Carrol.” 

In two minutes Mr. Rann appeared at the door with very 
deferential bows, which, however, were far from conciliating 
Fug, ivho gave a sharp bark, and ran across the room to rec- 
onnoitre the stranger’s legs ; while the two puppies, regard' 
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ing Mr. Rann's prominent calf and ribbed worsted stockings 
from a more sensuous point of view, plunged and growled over 
them in great enjoyment. Meantime, Mr, Irwine turned round 
Ms chair and said, 

“Well, Joshua, anything the matter at Hayslope, that 
you’ve come over this morning? Sit down, sit down. Never 
mind the dogs ; give them a friendly kick. Here, Pug, you 
rascal I” 

It is very pleasant to see some men turn round ; pleasant 
as a sudden rush of warm air in winter, or the flash of fire- 
light in the chill dusk. Mr. Irwine was one of those men. 

He bore the same sort of resemblance to his mother that our 
loving memory of a friend’s face often bears to the face itself ; 
the lines were all more generous, the smiles brighter, the ex- 
pression heartier. If the outline had been less finely cut, his | 

face might have been called jolly ; but that was not the right 
word for its mixture of bonhommie and distinction. 

“ Thank your reverence,” answered Mr. Rann, endeavor- 
ing to look unconcerned about Ms legs, but shaking them al- 
ternately to keep off. the puppies j “I’ll stand, if you please, 
as more becoming. I hope I see you and Mrs. Irwine 
well, an’ Miss Irwine— an’ Miss Anne, I hope’s as well as 
■'msual.”^ 

“ Yes, Joshua, thank you. You see how blooming my 
mother looks. She beats, us younger people hollow. But 
what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I had to come to Brox’on to deliver some 
work, and I thought it but right to call and let you know the 
goin’s-on as there’s been i’ the village, such as I hanna seen 
i’ my time, and I’ve lived in it man and boy sixty year come 
St. Thomas, and collected the Easter dues for Mr. Elick be- 
fore your reverence come, into the parish, and been at the 
ringin’ 0’ every bell, and the diggin’ o’ every grave, and 
sung i’ the quire long afore Battle Massey come from nobody 
knows where, wi’ his counter-singin’ and fine anthems, as puts ^ 

everybody out but himself — one takin’ it up after another 
like sheep a-bleatin’ i’ the fould. I know what belongs to 
bein’ a parish clerk, and I know as I should be wantin’ i’ 
respect to your reverence, an’ church, aM king, if I was t’ 
allow such goin’s-on wi’out speakin’. I was took by surprise, 
an’ knowed nothin’ on it, beforehand, an’ I was so fiustered, I 
was clean as if I’d lost my tools. I hanna slep more than 
four hour this night as is past an’ gone ; an’ then it was 
nothin’ but nightmare, as tired me worse nor walkiiik” 
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what in the world is the matter, Joshua? Have 
the thieves been at the church lead again ? 

“ Thieves 1 no, sir— an’ yet, as I may say, it /r thieves, 
an’ a-thievin’ the church too. It’s the Methodisses as is like 
to get th’ upper hand i’ th’ parish, if your reverence an’ his 
honor, Squire Donnithorne, doesna think well to say the word 
an’ forbid it. Not as I’m a dictatin’ to you sir j I’m not 
forgettin’ myself so far as to be wise above my betters. 
Howiver, whether I’m wise or no, that’s neither here nor 
there, but what I’ve got to say I say— as the young Methodis 
woman, as is at Mester Poyser’s, was a-preachin’ an’ a-prayin’ 
on the Green last night, as sure as I’m a stannin’ afore your 
reverence now.” 

Preaching on the Green 1” said Mr. Irwine, looking 
surprised, but quite serene. ‘‘What, that pale, pretty young 
woman I’ve seen at Poyser’s ? I saw she was a Methodist, 
or Quaker, or something of that sort, by her dress, but I 
didn’t know she was a preacher.” 

“ It’s a true word as I say, sir,” rejoined Mr. Rami, com- 
pressing his mouth into a semicircular form, and pausing long 
enough to indicate three notes of exclamation. “ She preached 
on the Green last night ; an’ she’s laid hold o’ Chad’s Bess, 
as the girl’s been i’ fits welly iver sin’.” 

“ Well, Bessy Cranage is a hearty-looking lass ; I dare 
say she’ll come round again, Joshua. Did anybody else go 
into , . ' 

No, sir, I canna say as they did. But there’s no knowin’ 
what’ll come, if we’re t’ have such preachin’s as that a-goin’ 
on ivery week ; there’ll be no livin’ i’ the village. For them 
Methodisses make folks believe as they take a mug o’ drink 
extry, an’ make theirselves a bit comfortable, they’ll have to 
go to hell fork as sure as they’re born. I’m not a tipplin’ 
man nor a drunkard — nobody can say it on me— but I like a 
extry quart at Easter or Christmas time, as is nat’ral when 
we’re goin’ the rounds a-singin’ an’ folks offer’t you for 
nothin’ ; or when I’m a collectin’ the dues ; an’ I like a pint, 
wi’ my pipe, an’ a neighborly chat at Mester Casson’s now 
and then, for I was brought up i’ the Church, thank God, an’ 
ha’ been a parish clerk this two an’ thirty year ; I should 
know what the Church religion is.” 

“Well, what’s your advice, Joshua? What do you think 
should be done ] ” 

“Well, your reverence, I’m not for takin’ any measures 
again’ the young woman. She’s well enough if she’d let alone 
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" preachin’, an’ I hear as she’s a-goin’ away back to her own 

country soon. She’s Mr, Poyser’s own niece, an’ 1 donna 
wish to say what’s any ways disrespectful o’ th’ family at th’ 
j Hall Farm, as I’ve measured for shoes, little an’ big, welly 

iver sill’ I’ve been a shoemaker. But there’s that Will Mask- 
I ery, sir, as is the rampageousest Methoclis as can be, an’H 

! make no doubt it was him as stirred up th’ young woman to 

f . preach, last night, an’ he’ll be a-bringin’ other folks to preach 

I from Treddles’on, if his comb isn’t cut a bit'; an’ I think as 

r he should, be let know as he isna t’ have the makin’ an’ 

j mendin’ o’ church carts an’ implemen’s, let alone stayin’ i’ 

that house and yard as is Squire Donnithorne’s.” 

‘‘ Well, but 3 ^ou say yourself, Joshua, that you never knew 
anyone come to- preach on the Green before; why should 
I; you think they’ll come again ? The Methodists don’t come 

f to preach in little villages like Hayslope, where there’s only 

! a handful of laborers, too tired to listen to them. They 

f might almost as well go and preach on the Binton Hiilg. 

t will Maskery is no preacher himself, I think.” 

“Nay, sir, he’s no gift at stringin’ the words together 
wi’out book ; he’d be stuck fast like a cow i’ wet clay. But 
he’s got tongue enough to speak disrespectful about’s neebors, 
for he said as I was a blind Pharisee — a-usin’ the Bible i’ 
that way to find nicknames for folks as are his elders an’ 
betters 1 and, what’s worse, he’s been heard to say very un- 
becomin’ words about your reverence ; for I could bring them 
as ’ud swear as he called you a ‘dumb dog’ an’ a ‘idle 
shepherd.’ You’ll forgi’e me forsayin’ such things over again.” 

“Better not, better not, Joshua, Let evil Words die as 
soon as they’re spoken. Will Maskery might be a great deal 
worse fellow than he is. He used to be a wild, clriniken 
rascal, neglecting his work and beatingHiis wife, they told 
me; now he’s thrifty and decent, and he and his \\dfe lobk 
comfortable together. If you can bring me any proof that 
he interferes with his neighbors, and creates any disturbance, 

I shall think it my duty as a clergyman and a magistzate to 
interfere. But it wouldn’t become wise people, like you 
andme, to be making a fuss about trifles, as if we thought 
the Church was in elanger because Will Maskery lets his 
tongue wag rather foolishly, or a young woman talks in a 
serious way to a handful of people on the Green. We must 
Hive and let live,’ Joshua, in religion as well as in other 
things. You go on doing your duty, as patish clerk and 
sexton, as well as you’ve always done it, and making those 
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capital thick boots for your neighbors, and things won’t go 
far wrong in Hayslope, depend upon it” 

“ Your reverence is very good to say so ; an’ I'm sensible 
as, you not livin’ i’ the parish, there’s more upo’ niy shoul- 
^ders,” 

/‘To be sure ; and you must mind and not lom^er the 
Church in people’s eyes by sedming to be frightened about it 
for a little thing, Joshua. I shall trust to your good sense, 
now, to take no notice at all of what Will Maskery says, 
either about you or me. You and your neighbors can go on 
taking your pot of beer soberly, when you’ve done your day’s 
work, like good Churchmen ; and if Will Maskery doesn’t 
like to join you, but to go to a prayer-meeting atTreddleston 
instead, let him ; that’s no business of yours, so long as he 
doesn’t hinder you from doing what you like. And as to 
people saying a few idle words about us, we iiiiist not mind 
that, any more than the old church steeple minds the rooks 
cawing about it. Will Maskery comes to church every Sun- 
day afternoon, and does his wheelwright’s business steadily 
in the week days, and as long as he does that he must be let 
alone.” 

“ Ah ! sir, but when he comes to church, he sits an’ 
shakes his head, an’ looks as sour an’ as coxy when we’re 
a-singin’, as I should like to fetch him a rap across the jowl 
— God forgi’e me— an’ Mrs. Irwine, an’ your reverence, too, 
for speakin’ so afore you. An’ he said as our Christmas 
singin’ was no better nor the cracklin’ o’ thorns under a pot.” 

“ Well, he’s got a bad ear for music, Joshua. When peo- 
ple have wooden heads, you know, it can’t be helped. He 
won’t bring the other people in Hayslope round to his opinion 
while you go on singing as well as you do.” 

“ Yes, sir ; but it turns a man’s stomach t’ hear the Scrip- 
ture misused i’ that way. I know as much o’ the words o’ 
the Bible as he does, an’ -could say the Psalms right through 
i’ my sleep if you was to pinch me j but I know better nor. to 
take ’em to say my own, say wi’. I might as well take tlie 
Sacriment-cup home and use it at meals.” 

“ That’s a very sensible remark of yours, Joshua ; but, as 
I said before — ” 

While Mr. Irwine was speaking, the sound of a booted 
step and the clink of a spur were heard on the stone floor of 
the entrance-hall, and Joshua E.ann moved hastily aside from 
the doorway to make room for some one who paused there, 
and said, in a ringing tenor voice, 
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Godson Arthur ; may he come in ? 

“ Come in, come in, godson I ” Mrs. Irwine answered, in 
the deep half-masculine tone which belongs to the vigorous 
old woman, and there entered a young gentleman in a riding- 
dress, with his right arm in a sling; whereupon followed 
that pleasant confusion of laughing interjections, and hand- 
shakings, and “How are yon's} " mingled with joyous short 
barks and wagging of tails on the part of the canine members 
of the family, which tells that the visitor is on the best terms 
with the visited. The young gentleman was Arthur Donni- 
thorne, known in Hayslope, variously, as “the young squire,” 
“the heir,” and “ the captain.” He was only a captain in 
the Loamshire Militia; but to the Hayslope tenants he was 
more intensely a captain than all the young gentlemen of the 
same rank in his majesty’s regulars ; he outshone them as 
the planet Jupiter outshines the Milky Way^ If you want to 
know more particularly how he looked, call to your remem- 
brance some tawny-whiskered, brown-locked, clear-complex- 
ioned young Englishman whom you have met with in a foreign 
town, and been proud of as a fellow-countryman — well- 
washed, high-bred, white-handed, yet looking as if he could 
deliver well from the left shoulder, and floor his man ; I will 
not be so much of a tailor as to trouble your imagination 
with the difference of costume, and insist on the striped 
waistcoat, long-tailed coat, and low top-boots. 

Turning round to take a chair, Captain Donnithorne said, 
“But donk let me interrupt Joshua’s business — he has some- 
thing to say.” 

“ Humbly begging your honor’s pardon,” said Joshua, bow- 
ing low, “ there was one thing I had to say to his reverence 
as other things had drove out o’ my head.” 

“ Out with it, Joshua, quickly ! ” said I\fr. Irwine. 

“ Belike, sir, you havena heard as Thias Bede’s dead — 
drownded this morning, or more like over night, i’ the Wil- 
low Brook, again’ the bridge right i’ front o’ the house.” 

“ Ah 1 ” exclaimed both the gentlemen at once, as if they 
were a good deal interCvSted in the information. 

“ All’ Seth Bede’s been to me this morning to say he wished 
me to tell your reverence as his brother Adam begged of you 
particular f allow his father’s grave to be dug by the White 
Thorn, because his mother’s set her heart cn it on account of 
a dream as she had; an’-' they’d ha come theirselves to ask 
you, but they’ve so much to see after with the crowner an’ 
that ; an’ their mother’s took on so, an’ wants ’em to make 
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sure tlie spot for fear somebody else slioiild take it. An’ if 
your reverence sees well and good, I’ll send my boy to tell 
’em as soon as I get home ; an’ that’s why I make bold to 
trouble you wi’ it, his honor being present.” 

“ To be sure, Joshua, to be sure, they shall have it. I’ll 
ride round to Adam myself, and see him. Send your boy, 
however, to say they shall have the grave, lest any thing slioiiid 
happen to detain me. And now, gOGd-morning, Joshua j go 
into the kitchen and have some ale.” 

“ Poor old Thias 1” said Mr. Irwine, when Joshua was 
gone. “ I’m afraid the drink helped the brook to drown him, 
I should have been glad for the load to have been taken off 
my friend Adam’s shoulders in a less painful way. That fine 
fellow has been propping up his father from ruin for the last 
five or six years.” 

“He’s a regular trump, is Adam,” said Captain Donni- 
thorne. “ When I was a little fellow, and Adam was a strap- 
ping lad of fifteen, and ’taught me carpentering. I used to think 
if ever I was a rich sultan, I would make Adam, my grand- 
vizier. And I believe now, he would bear the exaltation as 
well as any poor wise man in an Eastern story. If ever I live 
to be a large-acred man, instead of a poor devil, with a mort- 
gaged allowance of pocket-money, I’ll have Adam for my 
right-hand. Pie shall manage my woods for me, for he seems 
to have a better notion of those things than any man I ever 
met with ; and I know he would make twice the money of 
them that my grandfather does with that miserable old 
Satchell to manage, who understands no more about tim- 
ber than an old carp. I’ve mentioned the subject to my 
grandfather once or twice, but for some reason or other he 
has a dislike to Adam, and I can do nothing. But come, 
your reverence, are you for a ride with me ? It’s splendid 
out of doors now. We can go to Adam’s together, if you like 
it ; but I want to call at the Hall Farm on my way, to look 
j at the whelps Poyser is keeping for me.” 

“You must stay and have lunch first, Arthur,” said Mrs. 
Irwine. ‘Ht’s nearly two. Carrol will bring it in directly.” 

“ I want to go to the Had Farm too,” said Mr. Irwine, 
“ to have, another look at the little Methodist who is staying' 
there. Joshua tells me she was preaching on the Green last 
night.” 

“Oh, by Jove!” said Captain Donnithorne, laughing. 
Why, she looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s something 
rather striking about her though. I positively felt quite baslv 
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ful tlie first time I saw her j she was sitting stooping over her 
sewing in the sunshine outside the house, when I rode up and 
called out, without noticing that she was a stranger, ‘ Is Mar- 
tin Poyser at home ? ’ I declare, when she got up and looked 
at me, and just said, ‘ He’s in the ho^se, 1 believe ; I’ll go 
and call him,’ I felt quite ashamed of having spoken so ab- 
ruptly to her. She looked like St. Catherine in a Quake r 
dress. It’s a type of a face one rarely sees among our com"* 
mon people.” 

‘‘I should like to see the young woman, Dauphin,” said 
Mrs. Irwine. “ Make her come here on some pretext or 
other.” 

“I don’t know how I can manage that, mother ; it will 
hardly do for me to patronize a Methodist preacher, even if 
she would consent to be patronized by an idle shepherd, as 
Will Maskery calls me. You should have come in a little 
sooner, Arthur, to hear Joshua’s denunciation of his neighbor 
Will Maskery. The old fellow wants me to excommunicate 
the wheelwright, and then deliver him over to the civil arm— 
that is to say, to your grandfather — to be turned out of house 
and yard. If I chose to interfere in this business now, I might 
get up as pretty a story of hatred and persecution as the 
Methodists need desire®to publish in the next number of their 
Magazine. It wouldn’t take me much trouble to persuade 
Chad Cranage and half a dozen other bull-headed fellows, 
that they would be doing an acceptable service to the Church 
by hunting Will Maskery out of the village with rope-ends and 
pitchforks ; and then, when I had furnished them with half a 
sovereign to get gloriously drunk after their exertions, I ^ 
should have put the climax to as pretty a farce as any of my 
brother clergy have set going in their parishes for the last 
thirty years.” 

li is really insolent of the man, though, to call you an 
‘idle shepherd,’ and a ‘dumb dog,’” said Mrs. Irwine; “ I 
should be inclined to check him a little there. You’re too 
easy-tempered, Dauphin.” 

“ Why, mother, you don’t think it would be a good way of 
sustaining my dignity to set about vindicating myself from the 
aspersions of Will Maskery?, Besides, I’m not so sure that 
they are aspersions. I atn a lazy fellow, and get terribly heavy 
in my saddle ; not to mention that I’m ahva 3 es spending more 
than I can afford in bricks and mortar, so that I get savage at 
a lame beggar when he asks me for sixpence. "Those "poor 
lean cobblers, who think they can help to regenerate mankind 
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by setting out to preach in the morning twilight before they 
begin their day's work, may well have a poor opinion of me. 
But come, let us have our luncheon. Isn’t Kate coming to 
lunch ” 

“Miss Irwine told Bridget to take her lunch up stairs, 
said Carrol ; “ she can’t leave Miss Anne.” 

“ Oh, very well. Tell Bridget to say I’ll go up and see 
Miss Anne presently. You can use your right arm quite well 
now, Arthur,” Mr. Irwine continued, observing that Captain 
Donnithorne had taken his arm out of the sling. 

“ Yes, pretty well ; but Godwin insists on my keeping it 
up constantly for some time to come. I hope I shall be able 
to get away to the regiment, though, in the beginning of 
August. It’s a desperately dull business being shut up at the 
chase in the summer months, when one can neither hunt lU'tr 
shoot, so as to make one’s self pleasantly sleepy in the even- 
ing. However, we are to astonish the echoes on the 30th of 
July. My grandfather has given me carte blanche iox once, 
and I promise you the entertainment shall be worthy of the 
occasion. The world will see the grand epoch of my major- 
ity twice. I think I shall have a lofty throne for you, god- 
mamma, or rather two, one on the lawn and another in the 
ball-room, that you may sit and look down upon us like an 
Olympian goddess.” 

“ I mean to bring out my best brocade, that I wore at your 
christening twenty years ago,” said Mrs. Irwine. “Ah, I 
think I shall see your poor mother flitting about in her white 
dress, which looked to me almost like a shroud that very day ; 
and it masher shroud only three months after; and your little 
cap and christening dress were buried with her too. She had 
set her heart on that, sweet soul ! Thank God you take after 
your mother’s family, Arthur ! If you had been a puny, wiry, 
yellow bab}?", I wouldn’t have stood godmother to you. I 
should have been sure you would turn out a Donnithorne. 
But you were such a broad-faced, broad-chested, loud-scream- 
ing rascal, I knew you were every inch of you a Tradgett.” 

“But you might have been a little too hasty there, mother,” 
said Mr. Irwine, smiling. “ Don’t you remember how it was 
with Juno’s last pups ? One of them was the very image of 
its mother, but it had two or three of its father’s tricks not' 
withstanding. Nature is clever enough to cheat even you, 
mother.” 

“ Nonsense, child ! Nature never makes a ferret in the 
shape of a mastiff. You’ll never persuade me that I can’t teli 
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what men are by their outsides. If I donh like a man’s looks, 
depend upon it I shall never like him. I don’t want to know 
people that look ugly and disagreeable, any more than I want 
to taste dishes that look disagreeable. If they make me shud- 
der at the first glance, I say, take them away. An ugly, pig- 
gish, or fishy eye, now, makes me feel quite ill ; it’s like a bad 
smell.” 

“ Talking of eyes,” said Captain Donnithorne, “that re- 
minds me that I have got a book I meant to bring you, god- 
mamma. It came down in a parcel from London the other 
d^y. I know you are fond of queer, wizard-like stories. It’s 
a volume of poems, ‘Lyrical Ballads; ’ most of them seem to 
be twaddling stuff ; but the first is in a different style — ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ is the title. I can hardly make head or tail 
of it as a story, but it’s a strange, striking thing. I’ll send it 
over to you ; and there are some other books that may 
like to see, Irwine- — ^pamphlets about Antinomianism and 
Evangelicalism, whatever they may be. I can’t think w^hat 
the fellow means by sending such things to me. I have writ- 
ten to him to desire that from henceforth he will send me no 
book or pamphlet on any thing that ends in ismi\ 

“ Well, I don’t know that I’m very fond of isms myself ; but 
I may as well look at the pamphlets ; they let one see w4at is 
going on. Iv’e a little matter to attend to, Arthur,” con- 
tinued Mr. Irwine, rising to leave the room, “and then I shall 
be ready to set out with you.” 

The little matter that Mr. Irwine had to attend to took 
him up the old stone staircase (part of the house was very 
old), and made him pause before a door at which be knocked 
-gently. “ Come in,” said a woman’s- voice, and he entered a 
room so darkened by blinds and curtains that Miss Kate, the 
thin middle-aged lady standing by the bedside, would not have 
had light enough for any other sort of work than the knitting 
which lay on the little table near her. But at present she w-as 
doing what required only the dimmest light — sponging the 
aching head that lay on the pillow with fresh vinegar. It was 
a small face, that of the poor sufferer ; perhaps it had once 
been pretty, but now it was worn and sallow. Miss Kate 
came toward her brother and whispered, “Don’t speak to 
her; she can’t bear to be spoken to to-day.” Anne’s eyes 
were closed, and her brow contracted as if from intense pain. 
Mr. Irwine went to the bedside, and took up one of the deli- 
cate hands and kissed it ; a slight pressure from the small 
fingers told him that it was worth while to have come up stairs 
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for the sake of doing that. He lingered a moment, looking 
at her, and then turned away and left the room, treading very 
gently — he had taken off his boots and put on slippers before 
he came up stairs. Whoever remembers how many things he 
has declined to do even for himself, rather than have the 
trouble of putting on or taking off his boots, will not think 
this last detail insignificant. 

And Mr. Irwine’s sisters, as any person of family within 
ten miles of Broxton could have testified, were such stupid, 
uninteresting women 1 It was quite a pity handsome, clever 
Mrs. Irwine should have had such commonplace daughters. 
That tine old lady herself was worth driving ten miles to see, 
any day ; her beauty, her well-preserved faculties, and her 
old-fashioned dignity, made her quite a graceful subject for 
conversation in turn with the king’s health, the sweet new 
patterns in cotton dresses, the news from Egypt, and Lord 
Dacey’s law-suit, which was fretting poor Lady Dacey to death. 
But no one ever thought of mentioning the Miss Irwines, ex- 
cept the poor people in Broxton village, who regarded them 
as deep in the science of medicine, and spoke of them vaguely 
as ‘‘ the gentlefolks.” If any one had asked old Job Dum- 
milow who gave him his flannel jacket, he would have 
answered, “ The gentlefolks, last winter ; ” and Widow Steene 
dwelt much on the virtues of the ‘‘ stuff ” the gentlefolks 
gave her for her cough. Under this name, too, they were 
used with great effect as a means of taming refractory children, 
so that at the sight of poor Miss Anne’s sallow face, several 
small urchins had a terrified sense that she was cognizant of 
all their worst misdemeanors, and knew the precise niimbei 
of stones with which they had intended to hit Farmer Britton’s 
ducks. But for all who saw them through a less mythical 
medium, the Miss Irwines were quite superfluous existences— 
inartistic figures, crowding the canvas of life without adequate 
effect. Miss Anne, if her chronic headaches could have been 
accounted for by a pathetic story of disappointed love, might 
have had some romantic interest attached to her j but no 
such story had either been, known or invented concerning her, 
and the general impression was quite in accordance with the 
fact that both the sisters were old maids for the prosaic 
reason that they had never received an eligible offer. 

Nevertheless, to speak paradoxically, the existence of in- 
significant people has very important consequences in the 
world. It can be shown to affect the price of bread and the 
rate of wages, to call forth many evil tempers from the selfish, 
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and many heroisms from the sympathetic, and in other waya 
to play no small part in the tragedy of life. And if that hand- 
some, generous-blooded clergyman, the Rev. Adolphus Irwine, 
had not had these two hopelessly-maiden sisters, his lot would 
have been shaped quite differently : he would very likely have 
taken a comely wife in his youth, and now, when his hair was 
getting gray under the powder, would have had tall sons and 
bloonTing daughters — such possessions, in short, as men com- 
monly think will repay them for all the labor they take under 
the sun. As it was — having with all his three livings no more 
than seven hundred a year, and seeing no way of keping his 
splendid mother and his sickly sister, not to reckon a second 
sister, who was usually spoken of without any adjective, in 
such lady-like ease as became their birth and habits, and at 
the same time of providing for a family of his own — he re- 
mained, you see, at the age of eight-and-forty, a bachelor, not 
making any merit of that renunciation, but saying, laughingly, 
if any one alluded to it, that he made it an excuse for many 
indulgences which a wife would never have allowed him. And 
perhaps he was the only person in the world who did not 
think his sisters uninteresting and superfluous ; for his ^vas 
one of those large-hearted, sweet-blooded natures that never 
know a narrow or a grudging thought — epicurean, if you will 
— with no enthusiasm, no self-scourging sense of duty ; but yet, 
as 3'ou have seen, of a sufficiently subtle moral fibre to have 
an unwearying tenderness for obscure and monotone suffering. 
It was his large-hearted indulgence that made him ignore his 
mother’s hardness toward her daughters, which was the more 
striking from its contrast wdth her doting fondness toward 
himself ; he held it no virtue to frown at irremediable faults. 

See the difference between the impression a man makes 
on you when you walk by his side in familiar talk, or look at 
him in his home, and the fugure he makes when seen from a 
lofty historical level, or even in the eyes of a critical neighbor 
who thinks of him as an embodied system or opinion rather 
than as a man. Mr. Roe, the “ travelling preacher ’’ stationed 
at Trecldieston, had included Mr. Irwine in a general state- 
ment concerning the church clergy in the surrounding district, 
whom he described as men given up to the lusts of the llesh 
and the pride of life • hunting and shooting, and adorning 
their own houses ; asking what shall we eat, and what shall 
we drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed ? — careless of 
dispensing the bread of life to their flocks, preaching at best 
but a carnal and soul-benumbing morality, and trafficking in 
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the souls of men by receiving money for discharging the pas- 
toral office in parishes where they did not so much as look on 
the faces of the people more than once a year. The eccle- 
siastical historian, too, looking into parliamentary reports of 
that period, finds honorable members zealous for the Church, 
and untainted with any sympathy for the ‘‘ tribe of cantmg 
Methodists,” making statements scarcely less melancholy than 
that of Mr. Roe. And it is impossible for me to say that Mr. 
Irwine was altogether belied by the generic classification as- 
signed him. He really had no very lofty aims, no theological 
enthusiasm ; if I were closely questioned, I should be obliged 
to confess that he felt no serious alarms about the souls of 
his parishoners, and would have thought it a mere loss of 
time to talk in a doctrinal and awakening manner to old 
“ Feyther Taft,” or even to Chad Cranage the blacksmith. 
If he had been in the habit of speaking theoretically, he would, 
perhaps, have said that the only healthy form religion could 
take in such minds was that of certain dim but strong emo- 
tions, suffusing themselves as a hallowing influence over the 
family affections and neighborly duties. Fie thought the 
custom of baptism more important than its doctrine, and that 
the religious benefits the peasant drew from the church where 
his father worshipped and the sacred piece of turf where they 
lay buried, were but slightly dependent on a clear understand- 
ing. of the Liturgy or the sermon. Clearly, the rector was 
not what is called in these days an “ earnest ” man ; he was 
fonder of church history than of divinity, and had much more 
insight into men’s characters than interest in their opinions, 
he was neither laborious, nor obviously self-denying, nor very 
copious in alms-giving, and his theology, you perceive, was 
lax. His mental palate, indeed, was rather pagan, and found 
a savoriness in a quotation from Sophocles or Theocritus that 
was quite absent from any text in Isaiah or Amos. But if 
you feed our young setter on raw flesh, how can you wonder 
on its retaining a relish for uncooked partridge in after life ? 
and Mr. Irwine’s recollections of young enthusiasm and am- 
bition were all associated wdth poetry and ethics that lay aloof 
from the Bible. 

On the other hand, I must plead, for I have an affectionate 
partiality toward the rector’s memory, that he was not vindic- 
tive — and some philanthropists have been so ; that he was not 
intolerant — and there is a rumor that some theologians have 
not been altogether free from that blemish ; that, although he 
would probably have declined to give his body to be burned 
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in any public cause, and he was far from bestowing all his 
goods to feed the poor, he had that charity which has some- 
times been lacking to very illustrious virtue— -he was tender 
to other men’s failings, and unwilling to impute evil. He was 
one of those men, and they are not the commonest, of wdiom 
we can know the best only by following them away from the 
market-place, the platform, and the pulpit, entering with them 
into their own homes, hearing the voice with which they speak 
to the young and aged about their own hearthstone, and wit- 
nessing their thoughtful care for the every-day wants of every- 
day companions, who take all their kindness as a matter of 
course, and not as a subject for panegyric. 

Such men, happily, have lived in times when great abuses 
flourished, and have sometimes even been the living repre- 
sentatives of the abuses. That is a thought which might 
comfort us a little under the opposite fact- — that it is better 
sometimes 7iot to follow great reformers of abuses beyond the 
threshold of their homes. 

But, whatever you may think of Mr. Trwine now, if you 
had met him that June afternoon riding on his gray cob, wdth 
his dogs running beside him— portly, upright, manly, with a 
good-natured smile on his finely-turned lips as he talked to 
his dashing young companion on the bay mare, you must have 
felt that, however ill he harmonized with sound theories of 
the clerical office, he somehow harmonized extremely well 
with that peaceful landscape. 

See them in the bright sunlight, interrupted every now 
and then by rolling masses of cloud, ascending the slope from 
the Broxton side, where the tall gables and elms of the Rec- 
tory predominate over the tiny whitesvashed church. They 
will soon be in the parish of Hayslope ; the gray church- 
tower and village roofs lie. before them to the left, and farther 
on, to the right, they can just see the chimneys of the Hall 
Farm. ,■ 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HALL FARM, 

Evidently that gate is never opened ; for the long grass 
and the great hemlocks grow close against it ; and if it were 
opened, it is so rusty that the force necessary to turn it on 
its hinges would be likely to pull down the square stone-pillars, 
to the detriment of the two stone lionesses which grin, with 
a doubtful carnivorous affability, above a coat of arms sur- 
mounting each of the pillars. It would be easy enough, by 
the aid of the nicks in the stone pillars, to climb over the 
brick wall, with its smooth stone coping ; but by putting our 
eyes close to the rusty bars of the gate we can see the old 
house well enough, and all but the very corners of the grassy 
enclosure. 

It is a very fine old place, of red brick, softened by a 
pale powdery lichen which has dispersed itself with happy 
irregularity, so as to bring the red brick into terms of friendly 
companionship with the limestone ornaments surrounding the 
three gables, the windows, and the door-place But the win- 
dows are patched with wooden panes, and the door, I think, 
is like the gate — it is never opened ; how it would groan and 
grate against the stone floor if it were ! For it is a solid, 
heavy, handsome door and must once have been in the habit 
of shutting with a sonorous bang behind a liveried lackey, 
who had just seen his master and mistress off the grounds in 
a carriage and pair. 

But at present one might fancy the house in the early stage 
of a chancery suit, and that the fruit from that grand double 
row of walnut-trees on the right hand of the enclosure would 
fall and rot among the grass, if it were not that we heard the 
booming bark of dogs echoing from great buildings at the back.. 
And now the half-weaned calves that have been sheltering 
themselves in a gorse-built hovel against the left-hand wall 
come out and set ujd a silly answer to that terrible bark, 
doubtless supposing that it has reference to buckets of milk. 

Yes, the house must be inhabited, and we will see by 
whom, for imagination is a licensed trespasser ; it has no fear 
of dogs, but may climb over walls and peep in at windows 
with impunity. Put your face to one of the glass panes in the 
right-hand window j what do you see ? A large open fireplace. 
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with rusty dogs in it, and a bare-boarded floor ; at .tho far end 
fleeces of wool stacked tip ; in the middle of the floor some 
empty corn-bags. That is the furniture of the dining-room. 
And what through the left-hand window Several clothes- 
horses, a pillion, a spinning-wheel, and an old box, wide open, 
and stuffed full of colored rags. At the edge of this bo.y there 
lies a great wooden doll, which, so far as mutilation is con- 
cerned, bears a strong resemblance to the finest Greek sculpt- 
ure, and especially in the- total loss of its nose. Near it there 
is a little chair, and the butt end of a boy’s leather long-lashed 
whip. 

The history of the house is plain now. It was once the 
residence of a country squire, whose family, probably dwindling 
down to mere spinsterhood, got merged into the more territo- 
rial name of Donnithorne. It was once the Hall ; it is now 
the Hall Farm. Like the life in some coast-town that was 
once a watering-place and is now a port, where the genteel 
streets are silent and grass-grown, and the docks and ware- 
houses busy and resonant, the life at the Hall has changed 
its focus, and no longer radiates from the parlor, but from the 
kitchen and the farm-yard. 

Plenty of life there 1 though this is the drowsiest time 
of the year, just before hay-harvest ; and it is the drowsiest 
time of the day too, for it is close upon three by the sun, and 
it is half-past three by Mrs. PoySer’s handsome eight-day 
clock. But there is always a stronger sense of life when the 
sun is brilliant after rain ; and now he is pouring down his 
beams, and making sparkles among the wet straw, and light- 
ing up every patch of vivid green moss on the red tiles of the 
cow-shed, and turning even the muddy water that is hurrying 
along the channel to the drain into a mirror for the yellow- 
billed ducks, who are seizing the opportunity of gettinga drink 
wdth as much body in it as possible. There is quite a concert 
of n-oises ; the great bull-clog, chained against the stables, is 
thrown into furious exasperation by the unwary approach of 
a cock too near the mouth of his kennel, and sends forth a 
thundering bark, which is answered by two fox-hounds shut 
up in the opposite cow-house; the old top-knotted hens scratch- 
ing with their chicks among the straw, set up a sympathetic 
croaking as the discomfited cockq'oins them ; a sow wh;h her 
brood, all very muddy as to the legs, and curled ns to the 
tail, throws in some deep staccato notes ; our friends the 
calves are bleating from the home croft ; and, under all, a 
fine ear discerns the continuous hum of human voices. 
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For the great barn-doors are thrown wide open, and men 
are busy there mending the harness, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Goby, the “ whittaw/’ otherwise saddler, who en- 
tertains them with th latest Treddleston gossip. It is cer- 
tainly rather an unfortunate day that Alick, the shepherd, lias 
chosen for having the whittaws, since the morning turned out 
so wet ] and Mrs. Poyser has spoken her mind pretty strongly 
as to the dirt which the extra number of men’s shoes brought 
into the house at dinner-time. Indeed she has not yet recov- 
ered her equanimity on the subject, though it is now nearly 
three hours since dinner, and the house-floor is perfectly clean 
again — as clean as everything else in that wonderful house- 
place, where the only chance of collecting a few grains of dust 
would be to climb on the salt-coffer, and put your Anger on 
the high mantle-shelf on which the glittering brass candlesticks 
are enjoying their summer sinecure ; for at this time of year, 
of course, every one goes to bed wliile it is yet light, or at 
least light enough to discern the outline of objects after you 
have bruised your shins against them. Surely nowhere else 
could an oak clock-case and an oak table have got to such a 
polish by the hand ; genuine “elbow-polish,” as Mrs. Poyser 
called it, for she thanked God she. never had any of your var- 
nished rubbish In her house. Hetty Sorrel often took the 
opportunity, when her aunt’s back was turned, of looking at 
the pleasing reflection of herself in those polished surfaces, 
for the oak table was usually turned up like a screen, and was 
more for ornament than for use ; and she could see herself 
sometimes in the great round pewter dishes that were ranged 
on the shelves - above the long deal dinner-table, or in the 
hobs of the grate, which always shone like jasper. 

Everything was looking at its brightest at this moment, 
for the sun shone right on the pewter dishes, and from their 
reflecting surfaces pleasant jets of light were throwm on mel- 
low oak and bright brass ; and on a still pleasanter object than 
these, for some of the rays fell on Dinah’s flnely-moulded 
cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to auburn, as 3he bent over 
the heavy household linen which she was mending for her 
aunt. No scene could have been more peaceful if Mrs. Poy- 
ser, who was ironing a few things that still remair.ed from the 
Monday’s wash, had not been making a fr qu.ent clinking 
with her iron, and moving to and fro whenever she wanted 
it to cool j carrying the keen glance of her blue-gray eye from 
the kitchen to "the dairy, where Hetty was making up the 
butter, and from the dairy to the back kitchen, where Nancy 
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was taking the pies out of the oven. Do not suppose, however^ 
that Mrs. Poyser was elclerl}^ or shrewish in her appearance • 
she was a good-looking woman, not more than eight-and-thirty, 
of fair complexion and sandy hair, well-shapen, light-footed ; 
the most conspicuous article in her attire was an ample 
checkered linen apron, which almost covered her skirt; and 
nothing could’ be plainer and less noticeable than her cap 
and gown, for there was no weakness of which she was less 
tolerant than feminine vanity, and the preference of ornament 
to utility. The family likeness between her and her niece, 
Dinah Morris, with the contrast between her keenness and 
Dinah’s seraphic gentleness of expression, might Lave served 
a painter as an excellent suggestion for a Martha and Mary. 
Their eyes were just of the same color, but a striking test of 
the difference in their operation was seen in the demeanor of 
Trip, the black and tan terrier, whenever that much-sus- 
pected clog unwarily exposed himself to the freezing Arctic 
ray of Mrs. Poyser’s glance. Her tongue was not less keen 
than her eye, and, whenever a damsel came within ear- 
shot, seemed to take up an unfinished lecture, as a barrel- 
organ takes up a tune, precisely at the point where it had 
left off. 

The fact that it was churning-day was another reason why 
it was inconvenient to have the wliittaws,” and why, conse- 
quently, Mrs. Poyser should scold Molly the housemaid with 
unusual severity. To all appearance, Molly had got through 
her after-dinnerwork in an exemplary manner, had ^‘cleaned 
herself’' with great dispatch, and now came to ask, submis- 
sively, if she should sit down to her spinning till milking- 
time. But this blameless conduct, according to Mrs, Poyser, 
shrouded a secret indulgence of unbecoming wishes, which she 
now dragged forth and held up to Molly’s view with cutting 
eloquence. 

Spinning, indeed ! It isn’t spinning as you’d be at, I’ll 
be bound, and let you have your own way. I never knew 
your equals for gallowsness. To think of a gell o’ your age 
wanting to go an sit with half a dozen men'"! I’d ha’ been 
ashamed to let the words pass over my lips if I’d been you. 
And you, as have been here ever since last Michaelmas, and 
I hired you at Treddles’on stattits, without a bit o’ charac- 
ter— as I say, you might be grateful to be hired in that way 
to a respectable place'; and you knew no more o’ what be- 
longs to work when you come here than the mawkin i’ the 
field. As poor a two-fisted thing as ever I saw, you know 
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you was. Who taught you to scrub a floor, I should like to 
know? Why youkl leave the dirt in heaps i' the corners 
— anybody hid think you’d never been brought up among 
Christians. And as for spinning, why you’ve wasted as much 
as your wage i’ the flax you’ve spoiled learning to spin. And 
you’ve a right to feel that, and not to go about gaping and as 
thoughtless as if you was beholding to nobody. Comb the 
wool for the whittaws, indeed 1 That’s what you’d like to be 
doing, is it That’s the way with you— that’s the road you’d 
all like to go, headlongs to ruin, h'ou’re never easy til! 
you’ve got some sweetheart as is as big a fool as yourself. 
You think you’ll be finely off when you’re married, I dare say, 
ancMiave got a three-legged stool to sit on, and never a 
blanket to cover you, and a bit o’ oat-cake for your dinner, 
as three children are a snatching at.” 

'‘ I’m sure I donna want t’ go wi’ the whittaws,” said 
Molly, whimpering, and quite overcome by this Dantean pic- 
ture of her future, " on’y we allays used to comb the w^ool 
for’n at Mester Ottley’s ; an’ so I just axed ye. I donna 
want to set eyes on the whittaws again ^ I wish I may never 
stir if I do/’ 

Mr. Ottley’s, indeed 1 It’s fine talking o’ what you did 
at Mr. Ottley’s. Your missis there might like her floors 
dirtied wi’ whittaws, for what I know. There’s no knowing 
what people wonna like — such ways as I’ve heard of I I 
never had a gell come into my house as seemed to know what 
cleaning was ; I think people live like pigs, for my part. 
And as to that Betty as was dairy-maid at Trent’s before she 
come to she’d ha’ left the cheeses without turning from 
week’s end to week’s end, and the dairy thralls, I might ha’ 
wrote my name on ’em, when I come clown stairs after my ill- 
ness, as the doctor said it was inflammation — it was a mercy I 
got well of it. And to think o’ your knowing no better, Molly, 
and been here a-going i’ nine months, and not for want o’ 
talking to, neither — and what are you stanning there for, like 
a jack as is rundown, instead o’ getting your wheel out? 
You’re a rare un for sitting, down to your work a little while 
after it’s time to put by.” 

" Mutiny, my iron’s twite told ; pease put it down to 
warm.” ■ : 

The small chirruping voice that uttered this request came 
from a little sunny-haired girl between three and four, who, 
seated on a high chair at the end of the ironing-table, was 
arduously clutching the handle of a miniature iron with her 
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tiny fat fist, and ironing rags with an assiduity that required 
her to put her little red tongue out as far as anatomy would 
allow. 

Cold, is it, my darling? Bless your sweet face I said 
Mrs. Poyser, who was remarkable for the facility with which 
she could relapse from her official objurgatory tone to one of 
fondness or of friendly converse. Never mind ! Mother’s 
done her ironing now. She’s going to put the ironing things 
away.” 

Munny, I tould ’ike to do into de barn to Tommy, to 
see de whittawd.” 

“ No, no, no ; Totty ’ud get her feet wet,” said Mrs. Poy- 
ser, carrying away her iron. “ Run into the dairy, and see 
Cousin Hetty make the butter.” 

“ I tould ’ike a bit o’ pum-take,” rejoined Totty, who 
seemed to be provided with several relays of requests ; at the 
same time, taking the opportunity of her momentary leisure 
to put her fingers into a bowl of starch, and drag it down so 
as to empty the contents with tolerable completeness on to 
the ironing-sheet. 

“Did ever anybody see the like?” screamed Mrs. Poy- 
ser, running toward the table wdien her eye had fallen on the 
blue stream. “ The child’s allays i’ mischief if your back’s 
turned a minute. What shall I do to you, you naughty, 
naughty gell ! ” 

Totty, however, had descended from her chair with great 
swiftness, and was already in retreat toward the dairy, with a 
sort of waddling run, and an amount of fat on the nape of her 
neck, which made her look like the metamorphosis of a white 
sucking pig. 

The starch having been wiped up by Molly’s help, and the 
ironing apparatus put by, Mrs. Poyser took up her knitting, 
which always lay read}^ at hand, and was the work she liked 
best, because she could carry it on automatically as she walked 
to and fro. But now she came and sat down opposite Dinah, 
whom she looked at in a meditative way, as she knitted her 
gray worsted stocking. 

“ You look th’ image o’ your Aunt Judith, Dinah, when you 
sit a-sewing. I could almost fancy it was thirty years back., 
and I was a little gell at home, looking at Judith as she sat at 
her work, after she’d done th’ house up ; only it was a little 
cottage, father’s was, and not, a big rambling house as gets 
dirty i’ one corner as fast as you can clean it in another fbut 
for all that, I could fancy you was your Aunt Judith, only hel 
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liair was a deal darker than yours, and she was stouter and 
broader the shoulders. Judith and me allays hung together, 
though she had such queer ways, but your mother and her 
never could agree. Ah 1 your mother little thought as she’d 
have a daughter just cut out after the very pattern o’ Judith, 
and leave her an orphan, too, for Judith to take care on, and 
bring up with a spoon when she was in the grave-yard at 
Stoniton. I allays said that o’ Judith, as she’d bear a pound 
weight any day, to save anybody else carrying a ounce. And 
she was just the same from the first o’ my remembering herm- 
it made no difference in her, as I could see, when she took to 
the Methodists, only she talked a bit different, and wore a dif- 
ferent sort o’ cap ; but she’d never in her life spent a penny 
on herself more than keeping herself decent.” 

She was a blessed woman,” said Dinah ; “God had 
given her a loving, self-forgetting nature, and he perfected i\ 
by grace. And she was very fond of you too, Aunt Rachel 
I’ve often heard her talk of you in the same sort of way. 
When she had that bad illness, and I was only eleven years 
old, she used to say, ‘ You’ll have a friend on earth in your 
Aunt Rachel, if I’m taken away from you ; for she has a kind 
heart and I’m sure I’ve found it so.” 

“ I don’t know how, child ; anybody ’ud be cunning to 
do anything for you, I think ; you’re like the birds o’ th’ air, 
and live nobody knows how. I’d ha’ been glad to behave to 
you like a mother’s sister, if you’d come and live i’ this coun- 
try, where there’s some shelter and victual for man and beast, 
and folks don’t live on the naked hills, like poultry a-scratch- 
ing on a gravel bank. And then you might get married to 
some decent man, and there’d be plenty ready to have you, if 
you’d only leave off that preaching, as is ten times worse 
than anything your aunt Judith ever did. And even if you’d 
marry Seth Bede, as is a poor wool-gathering Methodist, 
and’s never like to have a penny beforehand, I know your 
uncle ’ud help you with a pig, and very like a cow, for he’s 
allays been good natur’d to my kin, for all they’re poor, and 
made ’em welcome to th’ house ; and ’ud do for you, I’ll be 
bound, as much as ever he’d do for Hetty, though she’s his 
own niece. And there’s linen in the house as I could well- 
spare 3^011, for I’ve got lots o’ sheeting, and table-clothing, and 
toweling, as isn’t made up. There’s a piece o’ sheeting I 
could give you as that squinting Kitty spun — she was a rare 
girl to spin, for all she squinted, and the children couldn’t 
abide her ; andj you know, the spinning’s going on constant} 
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and there is new linen wove twice as fast as th’old wears out 
But where’s the use o’ talking, if you wonna be persuaded, 
and settle down like any other woman in her senses, instead o’ 
wearing yourself out, with walking and preaching, and giving 
away every penny you get, so as you’ve nothing saved against 
sickness j and all the things you’ve got i’ the world, I verily 
believe, ’ud go into a bundle no bigger nor a double cheese. 
And all because you’ve got notions i’ your head about religion 
more nor what’s i’ the Catechism and the Prayer-book.” 

But not more than what’s in the Bible, aunt,” said Dinah. 

Yes, and the Bible too, for that matter,” Mrs. Poyser 
rejoined, rather sharply ; “ else why shouldn’t them as know 
best what’s in the Bible — ^the parsons and people as have got 
nothing to do but learn it — do the same as you do ? But, for 
the matter 0’ that, if everybody was to do like you, the world 
must come to a stand-still ; for if everybody tried to do with- 
out house and home, and with poor eating and drinking, and 
was allays talking as we must despise the things 0’ the world, 
as you say, I should like to know where the pick o’ the stock, 
and the corn, and the best new milk cheeses ’ud have to go ? 
Everybody ’ud be wanting bread made o’ tail ends, and every- 
body ’ud be running after everybody else to preach to ’em, 
i’^tead 0’ bringing up their families, and laying by against a 
bad harvest. It stands to sense as that can’t be the right 
religion.” 

“ Nay, dear aunt, you never heard me say that all people 
are called to forsake their work and their families. It’s quite 
right the land should be plowed and sowed, and the precious 
corn stored, and the things of this life cared for, and right 
that people should rejoice in their families, and provide for 
them, so that this is done in the fear of the Lord, and that 
they are not unmindful of the soul’s wants while they are car- 
ing for the body. We can all be servants of God wherever 
our lot is cast, but he gives us different sorts of work, accord- 
ing as' he fits us for it and calls us to it. I can no more help 
spending my life in trying to do w^hat I can for the souls of 
others, than you could help running if you heard little Totty 
crying at the other end of the house; the voice would go to 
your heart, you would think the dear child was in trouble or 
in danger, and you couldn’t rest without running to help her 
and comfort her.” 

Ah 1” said Mrs. Poyser, rising and walking toward the 
door, “ I know it ’ud be just the same if I was to talk to you 
for hours. You’d make me the same answer at the end. I 
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might as well talk to the running brook, and tell it to stan’ 
still/V 

The causeway outside the kitchen door was dry enough 
now for Mrs. Poyser to stand there quite pleasantly and see 
what was going on in the yard, the gray worsted stocking 
making a steady progress in her hands all the while. Eut she 
had not been standing there more than five minutes before 
she came in again, and said to Dinah, in rather a flurried, 
awe-stricken tone. 

If there isn’t Captain Donnithorne and Mr. Irwine a- 
coming into the yard ! I’ll lay my life they’re coming to 
speak about your preaching on the Green, Dinah ; it’s you 
must answer ’em, for I’m dumb. I’ve said enough a’ready 
about your bringing such disgrace upo’ your uncle’s family. 
I wouldn’t ha’ minded if you’d been Mr. Poyser’s own niece ; 
folks must put up wi’ their own kin as they put up wi’ their 
own noses — it’s their own flesh and blood. But to think of a 
niece o’ mine being cause o’ my husband’s being turned out 
o’ his farm, and me brought him no fortin but my savin’s — ” 

“ Nay, dear Aunt Rachel,” said Dinah, gently, ^‘you have 
no cause for such fears. I’ve strong assurance that no evil 
will happen to you and my uncle and the children from any- 
thing I’ve done. I didn’t preach without direction.” 

“Direction! I know very well what you mean by direc- 
tion,” said Mrs. Poyser, knitting in a rapid and agitated man- 
ner. “ When there’s a bigger maggot than usual in your head 
3^ou call it direction,’ and then nothing can stir you; you 
look like the statty o’ the outside o’ Treddles’on church, 
a-starin’ and a-smilin’ whether it’s fair weather or foul. I 
hanna common patience with you.” 

By this time the two gentlemen had reached the palings, 
and had got down from their horses : it was plain they meant 
to come in. Mrs. Poyser advanced to the door to meet them, 
curtseying low, and trembling between anger with Dinah and 
anxiety to conduct herself with perfect propriety on the occa- 
sion ; for in those days the keenest of bucolic minds felt a 
whispering awe at the sight of the gentry, such as of old men 
felt when they stood on the tip-toe, to watch the gods passing 
by in tall human shape. 

“ Well, Mrs. Po^-ser, how are you after this stormy morn- 
ing ? ” said Mr. Irwine, with his stately cordiality. Our 
feet are quite dry ; we shall not soil your beautiful floor,” 

“ Oh, sir, don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ Will you 
and the captain please to walk into the parlor? ” 
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“ No, indeed, thank you, Mrs. Poyser/' said the captain, 
looking eagerly around the kitchen, as if his eye were seeking 
something it could not find. “ I delight in your kitchen. _ 1 
think it is the most charming room I know. I should like 
every farmer’s wife to come and look at it for a pattern.” 

“ Oh, you’re pleased to say so, sir; pray, take a seat,” 
said Mrs. Poyser, relieved a little by this compliment and the 
captain’s evident good-humor, but still glancing anxiously at 
Mr. Irwine, who, she saw, was looking at Dinah and advano 
iiig toward her. 

“Poyser is not at home, is he?” said Captain Donnh 
thorne, seating himself where he could see along the short 
passage to the open dairy door. 

“No, sir, he isn’t ; he’s gone to Rosseter to see Mr. 
West, the factor, about the wool. But there’s father i’ the 
barn, sir, if he’d be of any use.” 

“ No, thank you ; I’ll just look at the whelps, and leave a 
message about them with your shepherd. I must come air 
Other day and see your husband. I want to have a consulta- 
tion with him about horses. Do you know when he’s likely 
to be at liberty ? ” 

“ Why, sir, you can hardly miss him, except it’s o’ Tred- 
dles’on market-day — that’s of a Friday, you know ; for if he’s 
anywhere on the farm we can send for him in a minute. If 
we’d got rid o’ the Scan tlands we should have no outlying 
fields ; and I should be glad of it, for if ever anything hap- 
pens he’s sure to be gone to the Scantlands. Things’ allays 
happens so contrairy, if they’ve a chance ; and it’s an un- 
nat’ral thing to have one bit o’ your farm in one county and 
all the rest in another.” 

“ Ah ! the Scantlands would go much better with Cho3'Ce’s 
farm, especially as he wants dairy-land and you’ve got plenty. 

I think yours is the prettiest farm on the estate, though ; and 
do you know, Mrs. Poyser, if I were going to marry and 
settle I should be tempted to turn you out, and do up this 
fine old bouse, and turn farmer myself.” 

“Oh, sir,” said Mrs. Poyser, rather alarmed, “you 
w^ouldn’t like it at all. As for farming, it’s putting money 
into your pocket wi’ your right hand and fetching it out wi’ 
your left. As fur as I can see, it’s raising victual for other 
folks, and just getting a mouthful for yourself and your chil- 
dren as you go along. Not as you’d be like a poor man as 
wants to get his bread ; you could afford to lose as much 
money as you liked i’ farming, but it’s poor fun, losing money, 
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I should think, though I understan’ it’s what the great folks 
i’ London play at more than anything. For my husband 
heard at market as Lord Dacey’s eldest son had lost thou- 
sands upo’ thousands to the Prince of Wales, and they said 
my lady was going to pawn her jewels to pay for them* But 
you know more about that than 1 do, sir. But as for farming, 
sir, I canna think as you’d like it ; and this house—the 
draughts in it are enough to cut you through, and it’s iny 
opinion the floors up stairs are very rotten, and the rats i’ the 
cellar are beyond anything.” 

“ Why, that’s a terrible picture, Mrs. Poyser. I think I 
should be doing you a service to turn you out of such a place. 
But there’s no chance of that. I’m not likely to settle for 
the next twenty years, till I’m a stout gentleman of forty ; and 
my grandfather would never consent to part with such good 
tenants as you.” 

“ Well, sir, if he thinks so well of Mr. Poyser for a tenant, 
I wish you could put in a word for him to allow us some new 
gates for the Five closes, for my husband’s been asking and 
asking till he’s tired, and to think o’ what he’s done for the 
farm, and’s never had a penny allowed him, be the times bad 
or good. Arid, as I’ve said to my husband often and often, 
I’m sure if the captain had anything to do with it, it wouldn’t 
be so. Not as I wish to speak disrespectful o’ them as have 
got the power i’ their hands, but it’s more than flesh and blood 
hill bear sometimes, to be toiling and striving, and up early 
and down late, and hardly sleeping a wink when you lie down 
for thinking as the cheese may swell, or the cows may slip 
their calf, or the wheat may grow green again i’ the sheaf; 
and, after all, at th’ end o’ the year, it’s like as if you’d been 
cooking a feast and had got the smell of it for your pains.” 

Mrs. Poyser, once launched into conversation, always 
sailed along without any check from her preliminary awe of 
the gentry. The confidence she felt in her own powers of 
exposition was a motive force that overcame all resistance. 

“ I’m afraid I should only do harm instead of good if I 
were to speak about the gates, Mrs. Poyser,” said the captain, 
“though I assure you there’s, no man on the estate I would 
sooner say a word for than your husband. I know his farm 
is in better order than any other within ten miles of us ; and 
as for the kitch^^*- ” he added, smiling, “ I don’t believe there’s 
one in the kingdom to beat it. By the by, I’ve never seen 
your dairy ; I must see your dairy, Mrs. Poyser.” 

^Mndeed, sir, it is not.fitJot^youjQ^gam^ fgr_He^ 
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the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was thrown 
late, and I’m quite ashamed.” This Mrs. Poyser said blush- 
ing, and believing that the captain was really interested in her 
milk-pans, and would adjust his opinion of her to the appear- 
ance of her dairy. 

“ Oh, I’ve no doubt it’s in capital order. Take me in,” 
said the captain, himself leading the way, while Mrs. Poyser 
followed. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAIRY. 

The dairy was certainly worth looking at: it was a scene 
to sicken for with a sort of calenture in hot and dusty streets 
^ — such coolness, such purity, such fresh fragrance of new- 
pressed cheese, of firm butter, of wooden vessels perpetually 
bathed in pure water; such soft coloring of red earthenware 
and creamy surfaces, brown wood and polished tin, gray lime- 
stone and rich orange-red rust on the iron weights, and hooks, 
and hinges. But one gets only a confused notion of these de- 
tails when they surround a distractingly pretty girl of seven- 
teen, standing on little pattens and rounding her dimpled arm 
to lift a pound of butter out of the scale. 

Hetty blushed a deep rose-color when Captain Donnithorne 
entered the dairy and spoke to her ; but it was not at all a 
distressed blush, for it was inwreathed with smiles and dimples, 
and with sparkles from under long curled dark eyelashes ; and 
while her aunt was discoursing to him about the limited 
amount of milk that was to be spared for butter and cheese 
so long as the calves were not all weaned, and the large quan- 
tity but inferior quality of milk yielded by the short-horn, 
wdiicli had been bought on experiment, together with other 
matters which must be interesting to a young gentleman who 
would one day be a landlord, Hetty tossed and patted her 
pound of butter with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air, 
slyly conscious that no turn of her head was lost. 

There are various orders of beauty, causing men to make 
fools of themselves in various styles, from the desperate to 
tlie^slieepish;^to_there is__oae order of beauty^ which seems 
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made to turn the heads, not only of men, but of all intelligent 
mammals, even of women. It is a beauty like that of kittens, 
or very small downy ducks making gentle rippling noises with 
their soft bills, or babies just beginning to toddle and to en- 
gage in conscious mischief — a beauty with which you can 
never be angry, but that you feel ready to crush for inability 
to comprehend the state of mind into which it throws you. 
Hetty Sorrel’s was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Pey- 
ser, who professed to despise all personal attractions, and in- 
tended to be the severest of mentors, continually gazed at 
Hetty’s charms by the sly, fascinated in spite of herseff ; and 
after administering such a scolding as naturally flowed from 
her anxiety to do well by her husband’s niece — who had no 
mother of her own to scold her, poor thing ! — she would often 
confess to her husband, when they were safe out of hearing, 
that she firmly believed “ the naughtier the little hussy be- 
haved, the prettier she looked.” 

It is of little use for me to tell you that Hetty’s cheek was 
like a rose-petal, that dimples played about her pouting lips, 
that her large, dark eyes hid a soft roguishness under their 
long lashes, and that her curly hair, though all pushed back 
under her round cap while she was at work, stole back in 
dark, delicate rings on her forehead, and about her white, 
shell-like ears j it is of little use for me to say how lovely was 
the contour of her pink and white neckerchief, tucked into 
her low, plum-colored stuff bodice, or how the linen butter- 
making apron, with its bib, seemed a thing to be imitated in 
silk by duchesses, since it fell in such charming lines, or how 
her brown stockings and thick-soled, buckled shoes lost all 
that clumsiness which they must certainly have had when 
empty of her foot and ankle — of little use, unless you have 
seen a woman who affected you as Hetty alfected her be- 
holders, for otherwise, though you might conjure up the image 
of a lovely woman, she would not in the least resemble that 
distracting, kitten-like maiden. I might mention all the di- 
vine charms of a bright spring day, but if you had never in 
your life utterly forgotten yourself in straining your eyes after 
the mountain lark, or in wandering through the still lanes 
when the fresh-opened blossoms fill them with a sacred, silent 
beauty like that of fretted aisles, where would be the use of 
my descriptive catalogue? I could never make you know 
what I meant by a bright spring day. Hetty’s was a spring- 
tide beauty ; it was the beauty of young, frisking things, round' 
limbed, gamboling, circumventing you by a false air of inno' 
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cence— the innocence of a young star-browed calf, for example^ 
that, being inclined ror a promenade out of bounds, leads you 
a severe steeple-chase over hedge and ditch, and only comes 
to a stand in the middle of a bog. 

And they are the prettiest attitudes and movements into 
which a pretty girl is thrown in making up butter — tossing 
■ movements that give a charming curve to the arm, and a 
sideward inclination of the round white neck; little patting 
and rolling movements with the palm of the hand, and nice 
adaptations and finishings, which cannot at all be effected 
without great play of pouting mouth and the dark eyes. And 
then the butter itself seems to communicate a fresh charm ; 
it is so pure, so sweet-scented j it is turned off the mould with 
such a beautiful, firm surface, like marble in a pale yellow 
light ! Moreover, Hetty was particularly clever at making up 
the butter ; it was the one performance of hers that her aunt 
allowed to pass without severe criticism ; so she handled it 
with all the grace that belongs to mastery. 

“I hope you will be ready for a great holiday on the thir- 
tieth of July, Mrs. Poyser,’’ said Captain Donnithorne, when 
he had sufficiently admired the dairy, and given several im- 
provised opinions on Swede turnips and short-horns. “ You 
know what is to happen then, and I shall expect you to be 
one of the guests who come earliest and leave latest. Will 
you promise me your hand for two dances, Miss Hetty ? If I 
donff get your promise now, I know I shall hardly have a 
chance, for all the smart young farmers will take care to se- 
cure you.^^ 

Hetty smiled and blushed, but before she could answer, 
Mrs. Poyser interposed, scandalized at the mere suggestion 
that the young squire could be excluded by any meaner part- 
ners. 

“ Indeed, sir, youffe very kind to take that notice of her. 
And I’m sure whenever you’re pleased to dance with her she’ll 
be proud and thankful, if she stood still all the rest o’ the 
evening.” 

“ Oh no, no, that would be too cruel to all the other young 
fellows who can dance. But you will promise me two dances, 
won’t you ? ” the captain continued, determined to make 
Hetty look at him and speak to him. 

Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsey, and stole a 
half-shy, half-coquettish glance at him as she said, 

“ Yes, thank you, sir.” 

‘‘And you must bring all your children, you know, Mrs 
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Poyser I your little Totty, as well as the boys. 1 want all the 
youngest children on the estate to be there — all those who 
will be fine young men and women when I’m a bald old 
fellow.” ■ 

“ Oh, dear sir, that ’ull be a long time first,” said MrSa 
Poyser, quite overcome at the young squire’s speaking so 
lightly of himself, and thinking how her husband w'ould be 
interested in hearing her recount this remarkable specimen of 
high“born humor. The captain was thought to be “very full 
of his jokes,” and was a great favorite throughout the estate 
on account of his free manners. Every tenant was quite sure 
things would be different when the reins got into his hands — 
there was to be a millennial abundance of new gates, allow- 
ances of lime, and returns of ten per cent. 

“ But where zs Totty to-day ? ” he said. “ I want to see 
her.” 

“ Where is the little un, Hetty ? ” said Mrs. Poyser. “ She 
came in here not long ago.” 

“ I don’t know. She went into the brewhouse to Nancy, 
I think.” 

The proud mother, unable to resist the temptation to show 
her Totty, passed at once into the back kitchen, in search of 
her, not, however, without misgivings lest something should 
have happened to render her person and attire unfit for pres- 
entation. 

“And do you carry the butter to market when you’ve 
made it ? ” said the captain to Hetty, meanwdiile. 

“Oh no, sir; not when it’s so heavy ; I’m not strong 
enough to carry it. Alick takes it on horseback,” 

“ No, I’m sure your pretty arms w^ere never meant for 
such heavy weights. But you go out a walk sometimes these 
pleasant evenings, don’t you ? Why don’t you have a walk 
in the Chase sometimes, now it’s so green and pleasant.? I 
hardly ever see you anywhere except at home and at Church,” 

“ Aunt doesn’t like me to go a-walking only when I’m 
going somewhere,” said Hetty. “ But I go through the Chase 
sometimes.” 

“ And don’t you ever go to see Mrs. Best, the housekeeper ? 
I think I saw'^ you once in the housekeeper’s room.” 

“ It isn’t Mrs. Best, it’s Mrs. Pomfret, the lady’s maid, as 
I go to see. She’s teaching me tent-stitch and the lace-mend- 
ing. I’m going to tea with her to-morrow afternoon.” 

The reason why there had been space for this tete-a-tete 
can only be known by looking into the back kitchen, where 
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Totty nad been* discovered rubbing a stray blue-bag againsi 
her nose, and in the same moment allowing some liberal im 
digo drops to fall on her afternoon pinafore. But now she 
f * appeared holding her mother’s hand — the end of her round 

nose rather shiny from a recent and hurried application of 
soap and water. 

Here she is I ” said the captain, lifting her up and set* 
ting her on the low stone shelf. Here’s Totty 1 By the by, 
i , what’s her other name She wasn’t christened Totty.” 

< ' Oh, sir, we call her sadly out of her name. Charlotte’s 

'' her christened name. It’s a name i’ Mr. Poyser’s family ; his 

i ‘ . grandmother was named Charlotte. But we began with call- 

' ' ing her Lotty, and now it’s got to Totty. To be sure it’s more 

,1 , like a name for a dog than a Christian child.” 

I “ Totty’s a capital name. Why, she looks like a Totty. 

i Has she got a pocket on?” said the captain, feeling in his 

'f ' own waistcoat pockets. 

’ Totty immediately with great gravity lifted up her frock, 

‘ and showed a tiny pink pocket at present in a state of collapse. 

It dot notin in it,” she said, as she looked down at it 
very earnestly. 

“No! what a pity ■!' such a pretty pocket. Well, I think 
I’ve got some things in mine that will make a pretty jingle in 
it. Yes ! I declare I’ve got five little round silver things, and 
hear what a pretty noise they make in Totty’s pink pocket.” 
Here he shook the pocket with the five sixpences in it, and 
Totty showed her teeth and wrinkled her nose in great glee ; 
but divining that there was nothing more to begot by staying, 
she jumped off the shelf and ran away to jingle her pocket in 
the hearing of Nancy, while her mother called after her, Oh, 
for shame, you naughty geli ! not to thank the captain for 
what he’s given you. I’m sure, sir, it’s very kind of you j but 
she’s spoiled shameful; her father won’t have her said nay 
in any thing, and there’s no managing her. It’s being the 
youngest, and th’ only gell.” 

she’s a funny little fatty ; I wouldn’t have her differ- 
ent. But I must be going now, for I suppose the rector is 
waiting for me.” 

With a ‘^good-by,” a bright glance, and a bow to Hetty, 
Arthur left the dairy. But he was mistaken in imaging him- 
self waited for. The rector had been so much interested in 
his conversation with Dinah, that he would not have chosen 
to close it earlier ; and you shall hear now what they had been 
saying: to each other. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A VOCATION. 

Dinah, who ha3 risen when the gentlemen came in, hut 
still kept hold of the sheet she was mending, curtseyed re- 
spectfully when she saw Mr. Irwine looking at her and ad- 
vancing toward her. He had never yet spoken to her, or 
stood face to face with her, and her first thought, as her eyes 
met his, was, ‘‘ What a well-favored countenance !■ Oh that 
the good seed might fall on that soil, for it would surely fiour- 
ish.” The agreeable impression must have been mutual, for 
Mr. Irwine bowed to her with a benignant deference, which 
would have been equally in place if she had been the most 
dignified lady of his acquaintance. 

“You are only a visitor in this neighborhood, I think?” 
were his first words, as he seated himself opposite to her. 

“No, sir, I come from Snowfield, in Stonyshire. But ray 
aunt was very kind, wanting me to have rest from my work 
there, because Vd been ill, and sbe invited me to come and 
stay with her for a while.” 

“ Ah 1 I remember Snowfield very well ; I once had occa- 
sion to go there. Ifis a dreary, bleak place. They were 
building a cotton-mill there; butthaPs many years ago now; 
I suppose the place is a good deal changed by the employment 
that mill must have brought,” 

“ It ts changed so far as the mill has brought people there, 
who get a livelihood for themselves by working in it, and make 
it better for the tradesfolks. I work in it myself, and have 
reason to be grateful, for thereb}?' I have enough and to spare. 
But it’s still a bleak place, as you say, sir — very different from 
this country,” 

“ You have relations living there probably, so that you are 
attached to the place as your home ? ” 

I had an aunt there once ; she brought me up, for I was 
an orphan. But she was taken away seven years ago, and I 
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have no other kindred that I know of, besides my aunt Poyser^ 
who is very good to me, and would have me come and live in 
this country, which to be sure is a good land, wherein they 
eat bread without scarceness. But I’m not free to leave 
Snowfieid, where I was first planted, and have grown deep 
into it, like the small grass on the hill-top.” ^ 

Ah 1 I dare say you have many religious friends and 
companions there; you are a Methodist — a Wesleyan, I 
think ? ” . 

“ Yes, my aunt at Snowfieid belonged to the Society, and 
I have cause to be thankful for the privileges I have had 
thereby from my earliest childhood.” 

And have you been long in the habit of preaching for 
I understand you preached at Hayslope last night.” 

I first took to the work four years since, when I was 
twenty-one.” 

“ Your Society sanctions women^s preaching, then 1 ” 

‘‘It doesn’t forbid them, sir, when they’ve a clear call 
the work, and when their ministry is owned by the conversion 
of sinners and the strengthening of God’s people. Mrs. 
Fletcher, as you may have heard about, was the first woman 
to preach in the Society, I believe, before she was married, 
when she was Miss Bosanqiiet ; and Mr. Wesley approved of 
her undertaking the work. She had a great gift, and there 
are many others now living wbo are precious fellow-helpers in 
the work of the ministry. I understand there’s been voices 
raised against it in the Society of late, but I cannot but think 
their counsel will come to naught. It isn’t for men to make 
channels for God’s Spirit, as they make channels for the water- 
courses, and say, ‘ Flow here, but flow not there.’ ” 

“ But don’t you find some danger among your people — 1 
don’t mean to say that it is so with you, far from it — but don’t 
you find sometimes that both men and women fancy them- 
selves channels for God’s Spirit and are quite mistaken, so 
that they set about a work for which they are unfit, and bring 
holy things into contempt ? ” 

“ Doubtless it is so sometimes, for there have been evil- 
doers among us who have sought to deceive the brethren, and 
some there are who deceive their own selves. But we are not 
without discipline and correction to put a check upon these 
things. There’s a very strict order kept among us, and the 
brethren and sisters watch for each other’s souls as they that 
must give account They don’t go every one his own way 
and say, ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ’ ” 
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But tell me — if I may ask, .and I am really mterested in 
knowing it — how you first came to think of preaching ? ” 

“ Indeed, sir, I didn't think of it at all — I'd been used 
from the time I was sixteen to talk to the little children and 
teach them, and sometimes I had had my heart enlarged to 
speak in class, and was much drawn out in prayer with the 
sick. But I had felt no call to preach ; for, when I’m not 
greatly wrought upon, I'm too much given to sit still and keep 
by myself ; it seems as if I could sit silent ail day long with 
the thought of God overflowing my soul— as the pebbles lie 
bathed in the Willow Brooke For thoughts are so great— 
aren't they, sir ? They seem to lie upon us like a deep flood ; 
and it's my besetment to forget where I am and every thing 
about me, and lose myself in thoughts that I could give no 
account of, for I could neither make a beginning nor ending 
of them in words. That was my way as long as I can re- 
member : but sometimes it seemed as if speech came to me 
without any will of my own, and words were given to me that 
came out as the tears come, because our hearts are full and 
we can’t help it. And those were always times of great bless* 
ing, though I had never thought it could be so with me before 
a congregation of people. But, sir, we are led on, like the 
little children, by a way that we know not. I was called to 
preach quite suddenly, and since then I have never been left 
in doubt about the work that was laid upon me.” 

“ But tell me the circumstances— just how it was, the very 
day you began to preach." 

“ It was one Sunday I walked with Brother Marlowe, who 
was an aged man, one of the local preachers, all the way to 
Hetton-Deeps— that’s a village where the people get their liv- 
ing by working in the lead mines, and where there's no church 
nor preacher, but they live like sheep without a shepherd. 
It’s better than twelve miles from Snowfield, so we set out 
early in the morning, for it was summer time ; and I had a 
wonderful sense of the Divine love as we walked over the hills, 
where there’s no trees, you know, sir, as there is here, to make 
the sky look smaller, but you see the heavens stretched out 
like a tent, and you feel the everlasting arms around you. But, 
before we got to Hetton, Brother Marlowe was seized with a 
dizziness that made him afraid of falling, for he overworked 
himself sadly at his years, in watching and praying, and v/alk- 
ing so many miles to speak the Word, as well as carrying on 
his trade of linen-weaving. And when we got to the village 
the people were expecting him, for he'd appointed the time 
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and the place when he was there before, and such of them as 
cared to hear the Word of Life were assembled on a spot 
where the cottages was thickest, so as others might be drawn 
to come. But he felt as he couldn’t stand up to preach, and 
he was forced to lie down in the first of the cottages we came 
to. So I went to tell the people, thinking we’d go into one 
of the houses, and I would read and pray with them. But as 
I passed along by the cottages and saw the aged trembling 
women at the doors, and the hard looks of the men, who 
seemed to have their eyes no more filled with the sight of the 
Sabbath morning than if they had been dumb oxen that never 
looked up to the sky, I felt a great movement in my soul, and 
I trembled as if I was shaken by a strong spirit entering into 
my weak body. And I went to where the little flock of people 
was gathered together, and stepped on the low wall that was 
built against the green hill-side, and I spoke the words that 
were given to me abundantly. And they ail came round me 
out of ail the cottages, and many wept over their sins and have 
since been joined to the Lord. This was the beginning of my 
preaching, sir, and I’ve preached ever since.” 

Dinah had let her work fall during this narrative, which 
she uttered in her usual simple way, but with that sincere, 
articulate, thrilling treble, by which she always mastered her 
audience. She stooped now to gather up her sewing, and 
then went on with it as before. Mr. Irwine was deeply inter- 
ested. He said to himself, He must be a miserable prig 
who would act the pedagogue here ; one might as well go and 
lecture the trees for growing in their own shape.” 

And you never feel any embarrassment from the sense 
of your youth — that you are a lovely young woman on whom 
men’s eyes are fixed t ” he said aloud. 

No, I’ve no room for such feelings, and I don’t believe 
the people ever take notice about that. I think, sir, when 
God makes his presence felt through us, we are like the burn- 
ing bush : Moses never took any heed what sort of bush it 
was — he only saw the brightness of the Lord, iVe preached 
to as rough ignorant people as can be in the villages about 
Snowfield — men that look very hard and wild ; but they never 
said an uncivil word to me, and often thanked me kindly as 
they made way for me to pass through the midst of them.’* 

That I can believe— that I can well believe, said Mr. 
Irwine, emphatically. ‘‘And what did you think of your 
hearers last night, now ? Did you find them quiet and atten* 
tive ? ’’ 
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^'Very quiet, sir; but I saw no signs of any greater work 
upon them, except in a young girl named Bessy Cranage, tO' 
ward whom my heart yearned greatly, when my eyes iir"st fell 
on her blooming youth given up to folly and vanity. I had 
some private talk and prayer with her afterward, and I trust 
her heart is touched. But I’ve noticed, that in these villages 
where the people lead a quiet life among the green pas- 
tures and the still waters, tilling the ground and tending 
the cattle, there’s a strange deadness to the Word, as different 
as can be from the great towns, like Leeds, where I once went 
to visit a holy woman who preaches there. It’s wonderful 
how rich is the harvest of souls up those high-walled streets, 
where you seem to walk as in a prison yard, and the ear is 
deafened with the sounds of worldly toil. I think maybe it is 
because the promise is sweeter when this life is so dark and 
weary, and the soul gets more hungry when the body is ill at 
ease.” 

“ Why, yes, our farm-laborers are not easily roused. They 
take life almost as slowly as the sheep and cows. But we 
have some intelligent workmen about here. I dare say you 
know the Bedes ; Seth Bede, by the by, is a Methodist.” 

“ Yes, I know Seth well, and his brother Adam a little. 
Seth is a gracious young man — sincere and without offence ; 
and Adam is like the patriarch Joseph, for his great skill and 
knowledge, and the kindness he shows to his brother and his 
parents.” 

“ Perhaps you don't know the trouble that has just hap- 
pened to them ? Their father, Matthias Bede, was drowned 
in the Willow Brook last night, not far from his own door. 
I'm going now to see Adam.” 

“Ah! their poor aged mother!” said Dinah, dropping 
her hands and looking before her with pitying eyes, as if she 
saw the object of her sympathy. “ She will mourn heavily ; 
for Seth has told me she’s of an anxious, troubled heart I 
must go and see if I can give her any help.” 

As she rose and was beginning to fold up her work, Cap- 
tain Donnithorne, having exhausted all plausible pretexts for 
remaining among the milk-pans, came out of the dairy, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Poyser. Mr. Irwine now rose also, and, ad- 
vancing toward Dinah, held out his hand, and said, 

“ Good-by. I hear you are going away soon ; but this will 
not be the last visit you will pay your aunt — so we shall meet 
again, I hope.” 

Plis cordiality toward Dinah set all Mrs. Poyser’s anxie- 
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ties at restj ner face was brighter than usuaij as she said^ 
I’ve never asked after Mrs. Irwineand the Miss IrwineSj 
sir ; I hope they are as well as usual/’ 

Yes, thank you, Mrs. Poyser, except that Miss Anne has 
one of her bad headaches to-day. - By the by, we all liked that 
nice cream cheese you sent us — my mother especially. 

I’m very glad, indeed, sir. It is but seldom I make one, 
but I remembered Mrs. Irwine was fond of 'em. Please to 
give my duty to her, arid to Miss Kate and Miss Anne. 
They Ve never been to look at my poultry this long while, 
and I've got some beautiful speckled chickens black and white, 
as Miss Kate might like to have some of among hers.’ 

T Well, I’ll tell her ; she must come and see them. Good- 
by,” said the rector, mounting his horse. 

'‘ Just ride slowly on, Irwine,” said Captain Donnithorne, 
mounting also. /‘ I'll overtake you in three minutes. I'm 
only going to speak to the shepherd about the whelps. Good- 
by, Mrs. Poyser ; tell your husband I shall come and have a 
long talk with him soon.’' 

Mrs. Poyser curtseyed duly, and watched the two horses 
until they had disappeared from the yard, amid great excite- 
ment on the part of the pigs and the poultry, and under the 
furious indignation of the bull-dog, who performed a Pyrrhic 
dance, that every moment seemed to threaten the breaking of 
his chain. Mrs. Poyser delighted in this noisy exit ; it was a 
fresh assurance to her that the farm-yard was well guarded, 
and that no loiterers could enter unobserved ; and it was not 
until the gate had closed behind the captain that she turned 
into the kitchen again, where Dinah stood with her bonnet in 
her hand, waiting to speak to her aunt before she set out for 
Lisbeth Bede’s cottage. 

Mrs. Poyser, however, though she noticed the bonnet, 
deferred remarking on it until she had disburdened herself of 
her surprise at Mr. lirwine’s behavior. 

“ Why, Mr. Irwine wasn’t angry, then .? What did he say 
to you, Dinah ? Didn't he scold you for preaching ” 

" No, he was not at all angry. He was very friendly to 
nie. I was quite drawn out to speak to him ; I hardly know 
how, for I had always thought of him as a worldly Sadducee. 
But his countenance' is as pleasant as the morning sunshine.” 

“Pleasant! and what else did y' expect to find him but 
pkasant } ” said Mrs. Poyser, impatiently, resuming her knit- 
ting. “ I should think his countenance is pleasant indeed! 
and him a gentleman born, and's got a mother like a picten 
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ton may go the country round and not find such another 
woman turned sixty-six. It’s summat-like to see such a man 
as that i’ the desk of a Sunday 1 As I say to Poyser, it’s like 
tooking at a full crop o’ wheat, or a pasture with a fine 
dairy o’ cows in it ; it makes you think the world’s comfortable^ 
like. But as for such/creatures as you Methodisses run after, 
I’d as soon go to look at a lot o’ bare-ribbed runts on a common. 
Fine folks they are to teli you what’s right, as look as if they’d 
never tasted nothing better than bacon-sword and sour-cake i’ 
■their lives. But what did Mr. Irwine say to you about that 
fool’s trick o’ preaching on the Green? ” 

He only said heM heard of it ; he didn’t seem to feel 
any displeasure about it. But, dear aunt, don’t think any 
more about that. He told me something that I’m sure will 
cause you sorrow, as it does me. Thias Bede was drowned 
last night in the Willow Brook, and I’m thinking that the 
aged mother will be greatly in need of comfort. Perhaps I 
can be of use to her, so I have fetched my bonnet and am 
going to set out.” 

“ Dear heart ! dear heart ! But you must have a cup o’ 
tea first, child,” said Mrs. Poyser, falling at once from the 
key of B with five sharps to the frank and genial C. “The 
kettle’s boiling — we’ll have it ready in a minute ; and the 
young uns’ll be in and wanting theirs directly. I’m quite 
willing you should go and see th’ old woman, for you’re one 
as is allays welcome in trouble, Methodist or no Methodist; 
but for the matter o’ that, it’s the fiesh and blood folks are 
made on as makes the difference. Some cheeses are made o’ 
skimmed milk and some o’ new milk, and it’s no matter what 
you call ’em, you may tell which is which by the look and the 
smell. But as to Thias Bede, he’s better out o’ the way nor 
in — God forgi’ me for sa3fing so — for he’s clone little this ten 
year but make trouble for them as belonged to him ; and I 
think it ’ud be well for you to take a little bottle o’ rum for 
th’ old woman, for I dare say she’s got never a drop o’ nothing 
to comfort her inside. Sit down, child, and be easy, for you 
sha’n’t stir out till you’ve had a cup o’ tea, and so I tell you.” 

During the latter part of this speech, Mrs. Po3^ser had 
been reaching down the tea-things from the shelves, and was 
on her way toward the pantry for the loaf, followed close by 
Tott3^, made her appearance on the rattling of the 

tea-cups, when Hetty came out of the dairy relieving her 
tired arms by lifting them up, and clasping her hands at the. 
back of her head. 
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; she said, rather languidly, “just run out and 

get me a bunch of dock-leaves j the butter’s ready to pack upr 
now.” 

i; “D’ you hear what’s happened, Hetty ? ” said her aunt 

“No; how should I hear anything?” was the answer, 
in a pettish tone. 

' . “ Not as you’d care much, I dare say, if you did hear ; for 

' ' you’re too feather-headed to mind if every body was dead, so 

as you could stay up stairs a-dressing yourself for two hours 
; j by the clock. But any body besides yourself ’ud mind about 

such things happening to them as think a deal more of you 
.1 than you deserve. But Adam Bede, an5 all his kin might be 

I I; drownded for what you’d care—you’d be perking at the glass 

j . the next minute.” 

I'l I “Adam Bede — drowned ?” said Hetty, letting her arms 

I I fall, and looking rather bewildered, but suspecting that her 

■I aunt was, as usual, exaggerating with a didactic purpose. 

'5' “ No, my dear, no,” said iSinah, kindly, for Mrs. Poyser 

I had passed on to the pantry without deigning more precise 

; I information. “Not Adam. Adam’s father, the old man, is 

I drowned. He was drowned last night in the Willow Brook, 

i Mr. Irwine has just told me»about it.” 

“ Gh, how dreadful 1 ” said Hetty, looking serious, but 
not deeply affected ; and as Molly now entered with the dock^ 
leaves, she took them silently and returned to the dairy with”’ 
out asking farther questions* 


CHAPTER IX. 

Hetty’s world. 

While she adjusted the broad leaves that set off the pale 
fragrant butter as the primrose is set off by its nest of green, I 
am afraid Hetty w^as thinking a great deal more of the looks 
Captain Donninthorne had cast at her than of Adain and his 
troubles. Bright, admiring glances from a handsome young 
gentleman, with white hands, a gold chain, occasional regi- 
mentals, and wealth and grandeur immeasurable — those 
were the warm rays that set poor Hetty’s heart vibrating, and 
playing its little foolish tunes over and over again. We do not 
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hear that Memnon-s statue gave forth its melody at all under 
the rushing of the mightiest wind, or in response to any other 
influence, divine or human, than certain short-lived sunbeams 
of morning \ and we must learn to accommodate ourselves to 
the discovery that some of those cunningly-fashioned instru- 
ments called human souls have only a very limited range of 
music, and will not vibrate in the least under a touch than fills 
others with tremulous rapture or qiiiv’ering agony. 

Hetty was quite used to the thought that people liked to 
look at her. She was not blind to the fact that young Luke 
Britton of Broxton came to Hayslope church on a Sunday 
afternoon on purpose that he might see her ; and that he would 
have made much more decided advances if her uncle Poyser, 
thinking but lightly of a young man whose father’s land was 
so foul as old Luke Britton’s, had not forbidden her aunt to 
encourage him by any civilities. She was aware, too, that Mr. 
Craig, the gardener at the Chase, was over head and ears in 
love with her, and had lately made unmistakable avowals in 
luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. She knew still 
better that Adam Bede — tall, upright clever, brave Adam Bede 
— who carried such authority with all the people round about, 
and whom her uncle was always delighted to see of an eve- 
ning, saying that Adam knew a fine sight more o’ the natuP 
o’ things than those as thought themselves his betters ’’—she 
knew that this Adam, who was often rather stern to other peo- 
ple, and not much given to run after the lasses, could be made 
to turn pale or red any day by a word or a look from her. 
Hetty’s sphere of comparison was not large, but she couldn’t 
help perceiving that Adam was ‘' something like ” a man ; al- 
ways knew what to say about things ; could tell her uncle how 
to prop the hovel, and had mended the churn in no time ; 
knew, with only looking at it, the value of the chestnut-tree 
that was blown down, and why the damp came in the walls, and 
wdiat they must do to stop the rats ; and wrote a beautiful hand 
that you could read off, and could do figures in his head — a 
degree of accomplishment totally unknown among the richest 
farmers of that country-side. Not at all like that slouching 
Luke Britton, who, when she once walked with him all the way 
from Broxton to Hayslope, had only broken silence to remark 
that the gray goose had begun to lay. And as for Mr. Craig, 
the gardener, he was a sensible man enough, to be sure, but 
he was knock-kneed, and had a queer sort of sing-song in his 
talk ; moreover, on the most charitable supposition, lie must 
be far on the way to forty. 
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Hetty was quite certain her uncle wanted her to encourage 
Adam, and would be pleased for her to marry him. For those 
were times when there was no rigid demarkation of'rank be- 
tween the farmer and the respectable artisan ; and on the home- 
hearth, as well as in the public house, they might be seen tak- 
ing their jug of ale together, the farmer having a latent sense 
of capital, and of weight in parish affairs, which sustained him 
under his conspicuous inferiority in conversation. Martin Poy- 
ser was not a frequenter of public houses, but he liked a friend- 
ly chat over his own home-brewed ; and though it was pleas- 
ant to lay down the law to a stupid neighbor who had no 
notion how to make the best of his farm, it was also an agree- 
able variety to learn something from a clever fellow like Adam 
Bede. Accordingly, for the last three years — ever since he 
had superintended the building of the new barn — Adam had 
always been made welcome at the Hall Farm, especially of a 
winter evening, when the whole family, in patriarchal fashion, 
master and mistress, children and servants, were assembled in 
that glorious kitchen, at well graduated distances from the 
blazing hre. And for the last two years at least Hetty had 
been in the habit of hearing her uncle say, Adam Bede may 
be working for w'age now, but he’ll be a master-man some day, 
as sure as I sit in this chair. Mester Burge is in the right on’t 
to want him to go partners and marry his daugther, if it’s true 
what they say ; the woman as marries him ’ull have a good take, 
be’t Lady-day or Michaelmas ” — a remark which Mrs. Poyser 
always followed up with her cordial assent. Ah 1 ” she would 
say, it’s all very fine having a ready-made rich man, but may 
happen he’ll be a ready-made fool ; and it’s no use fillingyoiir 
pocket o’ money if you’ve got a hole in the corner. It’ll do 
you no good to sit in a spring-cart o’ your own if you’ve got 
a soft to drive you ; he’ll soon turn you over into the ditch. I 
allays said I’d never marry a man as had got brains ; for where’s 
the use of a woman having brains of her own if she’s tackled 
to a geek as everybody’s a-laughing at She. might as w^ell 
dress herself fine to sit back’ard on a donkey.” 

These expressions, though figurative, sufficiently indicated 
the bent of Mrs. Poyser’s mind with regard to Adam ; and 
though she and her husband might have viewed the subject 
differently if Hetty had been a daughter of their own, it was 
clear that they wo.uld have welcomed the match with Adam 
for a penniless niece. For what could Hetty have been but a 
servant elsewhere, if her uncle had not taken her in and 
brought her up as a domestic help to her aunt, whose health 
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since the birth of Totty had not been equal to more positive 
labor than the superintendence of servants and children ? 
But Hetty had never given Adam any steady encouragement 
Even in the moments when she was most thoroughly conscious 
of his superiority to her other admirers, she had never brought 
herself to think of accepting him. She liked to feel that this 
strong, skilful, keen-eyed man was in her power, and would 
have been indignant if he had shown the least sign of slipping 
from under the yoke of her coquettish tyranny, and attaching 
himself to the gentle Mary Burge, who would have been grate- 
ful enough for the most trifling notice from him, “Mary 
Burge, indeed 1 such a sallow-faced girl ; if she put on a bit of 
pink ribbon, she looked as yellow as a crow-flower, and her 
hair was as straight as a hank of cotton/' And always when 
Adam staid away for several weeks from the Hall Farm, and 
otherwise make same show of resistance to his passion as a 
foolish one, Hetty took care to entice him back into the net 
by little airs of meekness and timidity, as if she were in trouble 
at his neglect. But as to marrying Adam, that was a very dif- 
ferent affair 1 There was nothing in the world to tempt her 
to do that. Her cheeks never grew a shade deeper when his 
name was mentioned ; she felt no thrill when she saw him 
passing along the causeway by the window, or advancing to- 
ward her unexpectedly in the footpath across the meadow ; she 
felt nothing when his eyes rested on her but the cold triumph 
of knowing that he loved her and would not care to look at 
Mary Burge. He could no more stir in her the emotions that 
make the sw^eet intoxication of young love, than the mere pic- 
ture of a sun can stir the spring sap in the subtle fibres of the 
plant. She saw him as he was, a poor man, with old parents 
to keep, who would not be able, for a long while to come, to 
give her even such luxuries as she shared in her uncle's house. 
And Hetty’s dreams were all luxuries : to sit in a carpeted 
parlor, and always wear white stockings ; to have some large, 
beautiful earrings, such as were all the fashion j to have 
Nottingham lace round the top of her, gown, and something 
to made her handkerchief smell nice, like Miss Lydia Donni- 
thorne’s when she drew it out at church ; and not to be obliged 
to get up early or be scolded by anybody. She thought, if 
Adam had been rich and could have given her these things, 
she loved him well enough to marry him. 

But for the last few weeks a new influence had come over 
Fletty, vague, atmospheric, shaping itself into no self-confessed 
hopes or prospects, but producing a pleasant narcotic efect, 
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making her tread the ground and go about her work in a sort 
of dream, unconscious of weight or effort, and showing her all 
things through a soft, liquid veil, as if she were living not in 
this solid world of brick and stone, but in a beatified world, 
such as the sun lights up for us in the waters. Hetty had be- 
come aware that Mr. Arthur Donnithorne would take a good 
deal of trouble for the chance of seeing her ; that he always 
placed himself at church so as to have the fullest view of her 
both sitting and standing ; that he was constantly finding rea- 
sons for calling at the Hall Farm, and always would contrive 
to say something for the sake of making her speak to him 
and look at him. The poor child no more conceived at present 
the idea that the 3^oung squire could ever be her lover, than a 
baker’s pretty daughter in the crowd, whom a young emperor 
distinguishes by an imperial but admiring smile, conceives 
that she shall made empress. But the baker’s daughter goes 
home and dreams of the handsome young emperor, and per 
haps weighs the flour amiss while she is thinking what a heav- 
enly lot it must be to have him for a husband : and so poor 
Hetty had got a face and a presence haunting her waking and 
sleeping dreams j bright, soft glances had penetrated her, and 
suffused her life with a strange, happy languor. The eyes 
that shed those glances were really not half so fine as Adam’s 
which sometimes look at her with a sad, beseeching tender- 
ness : but they had found a ready medium in Hetty’s little silly 
imagination, whereas Adam’s could get no entrance through 
that atmosphere. For three weeks, at least, her inward life 
had consisted of little else than living through in memory the 
looks and words Arthur had directed toward her — of little 
else than recalling the sensations with which she heard his 
voice outside the door, and saw him enter, and became con- 
scious that his eyes were fixed on her, and then became con- 
scious than a tall figure, looking down on her with eyes that 
seemed to touch her, was coming nearer in clothes of beauti- 
ful texture, with an order like that of a flower-garden borne on 
the evening breeze. Foolish thoughts, you see ; having nothing 
at all to do with the love felt by sweet girls of eighteen in our 
days ; but all this happened, you must remember, nearly sixty 
years ago, and Hetty was quite uneducated — a simple farmer’s 
girl, to whom a gentlemen with a white hand was dazzling as an 
Olympian god. Until to-day she had never looked farther into 
the future than to the next time Captain Donnithorne would 
come to the Farm, or the next Sunday when she should see him 
at church ; but now she thought perhaps he would try to meet 
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her when she went to the Chase to-morrow — and if he should 
speak to her, and walk a little way, when nobody was by J 
That had never happened yet ; and now her imagination, in- 
stead of retracing the past, was busy fashioning what would 
happen to-morrow — whereabout in the Chase she should see 
him coming toward her, how she should put her new rose-col- 
ored ribbon on which he had never seen, and what he would 
say to her to make her return his glances — a glance which she 
would be living through in her memory, over and over again, 
all the rest of the day. 

In this state of mind how could Hetty give any feeling to 
Adam’s troubles, or think much about poor old Thias being 
drowned ? Young souls, in such pleasant delirium as hers, are 
as unsympathetic as butterflies sipping nectar ; they are iso- 
lated from all appeals by a barrier of dreams — by invisible 
looks and impalpable arms. 

While Hetty’s hands were busy packing up the butter, and 
her head filled with these pictures of the morrow, Arthur Don- 
nithorne, riding by Mr. Irwine’s side toward the valley of the 
Willow Brook, had also certain indistinct anticipations, run- 
ning as an under-current in his mind while he was listening to 
Mr. Irwine’s account of Dinah j indistinct, yet strong enough 
to make him feel rather conscious when Mr. Irwine suddenly 
said, 

What fascinated you so in Mrs. Poyser’s dairy, Arthur ? 
Have you become an amateur of damp quarries and skimming- 
dishes ? ” 

Arthur knew the rector too well to suppose that a clever 
invention would be of any use, so he said, with his accustomed 
frankness, 

No, I went to look at the pretty butter-maker, Hetty Sor- 
rel. She’s a perfect Hebe ; and if I were an artist I would 
paint her. It’s amazing what pretty girls one sees among the 
farmers’ daughters, when the men are such clowns. That 
common round red face one sees sometimes in the men — all 
cheek and no features, like Martin Poyser’s — comes out in the 
women of the family as the most charming phiz imaginable.” 

“ Well, I have no objection to your contemplating Hetty 
in an artistic light, but I must not have you feeding her van- 
ity, and filling her little noddle with the notion that she’s a 
great beauty, attractive to , fine gentlemen, or you will spoil her 
for a poor man’s v/ife — honest Craig’s, for example, whom I 
have s^en bestowing soft glances on her. The little puss 
seems already to have a|j:s enough to make a husband as 
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miserable as if s a law of nature fo? a quiet man to be when he 
marries a beauty. Apropos of marrying, I hope our friend 
Adam will get settled, now the poor old man’s gone. He will 
only have his mother to keep in future, and I’ve a notion that 
there’s a kindness between him and that nice modest girl, 
Mary Burge, from something that fell from old Jonathan one 
day when I was talking to him. But when I mentioned the 
subject to Adam he looked uneasy, and turned the conver- 
sation. I suppose the love-making doesn’t run smooth, or per- 
haps Adam hangs back till he's in a better position. He has 
independence of spirit enough for two men — rather an excess 
of pride, if anything.” 

“ That would be a capital match for Adam. He would slip 
into old Burge’s shoes, and make a fine thing of that building 
business, I’ll answer for him. I should like to see him well 
settled in this parish j he would be ready, then, to act as my 
grand-vizier when I wanted one. We could plan no end of 
repairs and improvements together. I’ve never seen the girl, 
though, I think — at least I’ve never looked at her.” 

Look at her next Sunday at church — she sits with her fa- 
ther on the left of the reading-desk. You needn’t look quite 
so much at Hetty Sorrel then. When I’ve made up my mind 
that I can’t afford to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice of 
him, because if he took a strong fancy to me and looked lov- 
ingly at me, the struggle between arithmetic and inclination 
might become unpleasantly severe. I pique myself on my 
wisdom there, Arthur, and, as an old fellow to whom wdsdom 
has become cheap, I can bestow it upon you.” 

“ Thank you. It may stand me in a good stead some day, 
though I don’t know that I have any present use for it. Bless 
me 1 how the brook has overflowed. Suppose we have a can- 
ter now we’re at at the bottom of the hill.” 

That is the great advantage of dialogue on horseback ; it 
can be merged any minute into a trot or a canter, and one 
might have escaped from Socrates himself in the saddle. The 
two friends were free from the necessity of farther conversation 
till they pulled up in the lane behind Adam’s cottage. 
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CHAPTER X 

DINAH VISITS LISBETH# 

.At five o^clock Lisbeth came down stairs with a large key 
in her hand ; it was the key of the chamber where her husband 
lay dead. Throughout the day, except in her occasional out- 
burst of wailing grief, she had been in incessant movement, 
performing the initial duties to her dead with the awe and ex- 
actitude that belongs to religious rites. She had brought out 
her little store of bleached linen, which she had for long years 
kept in reserve for this supreme use. It seemed but yester- 
day — that time so many midsummers ago, when she had told 
Thias where this linen lay, that he might be sure and reach it 
out for her when she died, for she was the elder of the two. 
Then there had been the work of cleansing to the strictest 
purity every object in the sacred chamber, and of removing 
from it every trace of common daily occupation. The small 
window which had hitherto freely let in the frosty moonlight 
or the warm summer sunrise on the working man’s slumber, 
must now be darkened with a fair white sheet, for this was the 
sleep which is as sacred under the bare rafters as in ceiled 
houses. Lisbeth had even mended a long-neglected andunno- 
ticeable rent in the checkered bit of bed curtain ; for the mo- 
ments were few and precious now in which she would be able 
to do the smallest office of respect or love for the still corpse, 
to which in all her thoughts she attributed some conscious- 
ness. Our dead are never dead to us until we have forgotten 
them ; they can be injured by us, they can be wounded ; they 
know all our penitence, all our aching sense that their place 
is empty ; all the kisses we bestow on the smallest relic of 
their presence. And the aged peasant woman most of all be- 
lieves that her dead are conscious. Decent burial was what 
Lisbeth had been thinking of for herself through years of 
thrift, with an indistinct expectation that she should know 
when she was being carried to the church-yard, followed by 
her husband and her sons ; and now she felt as if the greatest 
work of her life were to be done in seeing that Thias was 
decently buried before her— under the white thorn, where 
once in a dream she had thought she lay in the coffin, yet all 
the while saw the sunshine above, and smelt the white 
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blossoms that were so thick upon the thorn the Sunday she 
went to be churched after Adam was bom. 

But now she had done everything that could be done to^ 
day in the chamber of death — had done it all herself, with 
some aid from her sons in lifting, for she would let no one be 
fetched to help her from the village, not being fond of female 
neighbors generally; and her favorite Dolly, the old house- 
keeper at Mr. Burge’s, who had come to condole with her in 
the morning as soon as she heard of Thias’s death was too 
dim-sighted to be of much use. She had locked the door, and 
now held the key in her hand, as she drew herself wearily into 
a chair that stood out of its place in the middle of the house 
floor, where in ordinary times she would never have consented 
to sit The kitchen had had none of her attention that day ; 
it was soiled with the tread of muddy shoes, and untidy with 
clothes and other objects out of place. But what at another 
time would have been intolerable to Lisbeth’s habits of order 
and cleanliness, seemed to her now just what should be ; it 
was right that things should look strange, and disordered, 
and wretched, now the old man had come to his end in that 
sad way; the kitchen ought not to look as if nothing had 
happened. Adam, overcome with the agitations and exertions 
of the day, after his night of hard work, had fallen asleep on 
a bench in the workshop ; and Seth was in the back kitchen, 
making a fire of sticks, that he might get the kettle to boil, 
and persuade his mother to have a cup of tea, an indulgence 
which she rarely allowed herself. 

There was no one in the kitchen when Lisbeth entered and 
threw herself into the chair. She looked round with blank 
eyes at the dirt and confusion on which the bright afternoon 
sun shone dismally ; it was all of apiece with the sad confusion 
of her mind — that confusion which belongs to the first hours 
of a sudden sorrow, when the poor human soul is like one 
who has been deposited sleeping among the ruins of a vast 
city, and wakes up in dreary amazement, not knowing whether 
it is the growing or the dying da};^ — not knowing why and 
whence came this illimitable scene of desolation, or why he too 
finds himself desolate in the midst of it. 

At another time, Lisbeth’s first thought would have been, 
Where is Adam ? ” but the sudden death of her husband had 
restored him in these hours to that first place in her affec- 
tions which he had held six-and- twenty years before ; she had 
forgotten his faults as we forget the sorrows of our departed 
childhood, and thought of nothing but the young husband’s 
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kindness and the old man’s patience. Her eyes continued to 
wander blankly until Seth came in and began to remove some 
of the scattered things, and clear the small round deal table, 
that he might set out his mother’s tea upon it 

What art goin’ to do?” she said, rather peevishly, 

I want thee to have a cup of tea, mother,” answered 
Seth, tenderly. “ It’ll do thee good; and I’ll put two or 
three of these things away, and make the house look more 
comfortable.” 

Comfortable ! How canst talk o’ ma’in’ things comfort- 
able ? Let a-be, leta-be. There’s no comfort for me no 
more,” she went on, the tears coming when she began to 
speak, “ now thy poor feyther’s gone, as I’n washed for and 
mended, an’ got’s victual for’m for thirty ’ear, an’ him allays 
so pleased wi’ iverythin'g I done for’m, an’ used to be so 
handy an’ do the jobs for me when I war ill an’ cumbered wi’ 
th’ babby, an’ made me the posset an’ brought it up stairs as 
pioud as could be, an’ carried the lad as war as heavy as two 
children for five mile, an’ ne’er grumbled, all the way to 
War’son Wake, ’cause I wanted to go an’ see my sister, as 
war dead an’ gone the very next Christmas as e’er come. 
An’ him to he drownded in the brook as we passed o’er the 
day we war married an’ come home together, an’ he’d made 
them lots o’ shelves for me to put my plates an’ things on, an’ 
showed ’em me as proud as he could be, ’cause he know’d I 
should be pleased. An’ he war to die an’ me not to know, 
but to be a-sleepin’ i’ my bed, as if I caredna noght about it. 
Eh I an’ me to live to see that 1 An’ us as war young folks 
once, an’ thought we should do rarely when we war married 1 
Let a-be, lad, let a-be ! I wonna’ ha’ no tay ; I carena if I 
ne’er ate nor drink no more. When one end o’ th’ bridge 
tumbles down, where’s th’ use o’ th’ other stannin’ ? I may’s 
well die, an’ foller my old man. There’s no knowin’but he’ll 
want me.” 

Here Lisbeth 'broke from words into moans, swaying her- 
self backward and forward on her chair. Seth, always timid 
in his behavior toward his mother, from the sense that he had 
no influence over her, felt it was useless to attempt to persuade 
or soothe her till this passion was past ; so he contented him- 
self With tending the back-kitchen fire, and folding up his 
father’s clothes, which had been hanging out to dry since 
morning; afraid to move about the room where his mother 
was, lest he should irritate her farther. 

But after Lisbeth had been rocking herself and moaning 
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for some mintites, slie suddenly paused/and said aloud to 
herself, ' - 

‘‘Til go and see arter Adam, for I canna think where 
he’s gotten ; an’ I want him to go up stairs wi’ me afore it’s 
dark, for the minutes to look at the corpse is like the meltin’ 
'■■snow.” ' 

Seth overheard this, and, coming into the kitchen again as 
his mother rose from her chair, he said, 

‘'Adam’s asleep in the workshop, mother. Thee’dst 
better not wake him. He was o’erwrought with work and 
trouble.” 

“Wake him! Who’s a-goin’ to wake him? I shanna 
wake him wi’ lookin’ at him. I hanna seen the lad this two 
hour — I’d welly forgot as he’d e’er gro wed up from a babby 
when’s feyther carried him.” 

Adam was seated on a rough bench, his head supported by 
his arm, which rested from the shoulder to the elbow on the 
long planing-table in the middle of the w^orkshop. It seemed 
as if he had sat down for a few minutes’ rest, and had fallen 
asleep without slipping from his first , attitude of sad, fatigued 
thought. His face, unwashed since yesterday, looked pallid 
and clammy ; his hair was tossed shaggily about his forehead, 
and his closed eyes had the sunken look which follows upon 
watching and sorrow. His brow was knit, and his whole face 
had an expression of weariness and pain. Gyp was evidently 
uneasy, for he sat on his haunches resting his nose on his mas- 
ter’s stretched-out leg, and dividing the time between licking 
the hand that hung listlessly clown and glancing with a listen- 
ing air toward the door. The poor dog was hungry and rest- 
less, but would not leave his master, and was waiting impa- 
tiently for some change in the scene. It was owing to this 
feeling on Gyp’s part that, when Lisbeth came into the w^ork- 
shop, and advanced toward Adam as' noiselessly as she could, 
her intention not to awake him was immediately defeated ; for 
Gyp’s excitement was too great to find venf in anything short 
of a sharp bark, and in a moment Adam opened his eyes and 
saw his mother standing before him. It was not very unlike 
his dream, for his sleep had been little more than living through 
again, in a fevered delirious way, all that had happened since 
daybreak,' and his mother, with her fretful grief, was present 
to him through it all. The chief difference between ths 
reality and the vision was that, in his dream, Hetty was con* 
tinually coming before him in bodily presence, strangely ming- 
ling herself as an actor in scenes with which she had nothing 
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to do. She was even by the VVillow Brook ; she made his 
mother angry by coming into the house, and he met her with 
her smart clothes quite wet through as he walked in the rain 
to Treddleston to tell the coroner. But wherever Hetty 
came, his mother was sure to follow soon ; and when he 
opened his eyes, it was not at all startling to see her standing 
near him. 

“Eh, my lad, my lad!'’ Lisbeth burst out immediately, 
her wailing impulse returning, for grief in its freshness feels 
the need of associating its loss and its lament with every 
change of scene and incident, “Thee’st got nobody now but 
thy old mother to torment thee and be a burden to thee ; thy 
poor feyther ’ull ne’er anger thee no more ; an’ thy mother 
may’s well go arter him — the sooner the better — for I’m no 
good to nobody now. One old coat ’nil do to patch another, 
but it’s good for noght else. Thee’dst like t’ ha’ a wife to 
mend thy clothes an’ get thy victual, better nor thy old 
mother. An’ I shall be noght but cumber, a-sittin’ i’ th’ chim- 
ney-corner. (Adam winced and moved uneasily ; he dreaded, 
of all things, to hear his mother speak of Hetty.) But if thy 
feyther had lived, he’d ne’er ha’ wanted me to go to make 
room for another, for he could no more ha’ done wi’out me 
nor one side o’ the scithers can do wi’out the tother. Eh, wo 
should ha’ been both flung away together, an’ then I shouklna 
ha’ seen this day, an’ one buryin’ ’ud ha’ done for us both.” 

Here Lisbeth paused, but Adam sat in pained silence ; he 
could not speak otherwise than tenderly to his mother to-day; 
but he could not help being irritated by this plaint. It was 
not possible for poor Lisbeth to know how it affected Adam, 
any more than it is possible for a wounded dog to know how 
his moans affect the nerves of his master. Like all complain- 
ing women, she complained in the expectation of being 
soothed ; and when Adam said nothing, she was only prompted 
to complain more bitterly. 

“ I know thee couldst do better wi’out me, for thee couldst 
go where thee likedst, an’ marry them as thee likeclst. But I 
donna want to say thee nay, let thee bring home who thee 
wut ; I’d ne’er open my lips to find faut, for when folks is old 
an’ o’ no use, they may think theirsens well off to get the bit 
an’ the sup, though they’n to swallow ill words wi’t An’ if 
thee’st set thy hearten a lass as’ll bring thee noght and waste 
all, when thee might’st ha’ them as ’ud make a man on thee, 
I’ll say noght, now thy feyther’s dead an’ drownded, for Toi 
no better nor an old haft when the blade’s gone,” 
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Adam, unable to bear this any longer, rose silently from 
the bench, and walked out of the workshop into the kitchen. 
But Lisbeth followed him. 

‘‘ Thee wutna go up stairs an' see thy feyther, then ? I'n 
done every thin’ now, an’ he’d like thee to go an’ look at ’m, 
for he war always so pleased when thee wast mild to ’m.” 

Adam turned round at once, and said, “ Yes, mother j let 
us go up stairs. Come, Seth, let us go together.” 

They went up stairs, and for five minutes alh was silence. 
Then the key was turned again, and there was a sound of foot- 
steps on the stairs. But Adam did not come down again * he 
was too weary and worn-out to encounter more of his mother’s 
querulous grief, and he went to rest on his bed. Lisbeth no 
sooner entered the kitchen and sat down than she threw her 
apron over her head, and began to cry and moan, and rock 
herself as before. Seth thought, “ She will be quieter by and 
by, now we have been up stairs ; ” and he went into the back 
kitchen again to tend his little fire, hoping that he should pres- 
ently induce her to have some tea. 

Lisbeth had been rocking herself in this way for more 
than five minutes, giving a low moan with every forward 
movement of her body, when she suddenly felt a hand placed 
gently on hers, and a sweet treble voice said to her, “Dear 
sister, the Lord has sent me to see if I can be a comfort to 
you.” 

Lisbeth paused, in a listening attitude, without removing 
her apron from her face. The voice was strange to her. Could 
it be her sister’s spirit come, back to her from the dead after 
all those years She trembled, and dared not look. 

Dinah, believing that this pause of wonder was in itself a 
-relief for the sorrowing woman, said no more just yet, but 
quietly took off her bonnet, and then, motioning silence to 
Seth, who, on hearing her voice, had come in with a beating 
heart, laid one hand on the back of Lisbeth’s chair, and leaned 
over her, that she might be aware of a friendly presence. 

Slowly Lisbeth drew down her apron, and timidly she 
opened her dim dark eyes. She saw nothing at first but a 
face — a pure, pale face, with loving gray eyes, and it was quite 
unknown to her. Her wonder increased ; perhaps it was an 
angel. But in the same instant Dinah had laid her hand on 
Lisbeth’s again, and the old woman looked down at it. It was 
a much smaller hand than her own, but it was not white and 
delicate, for Dinah had never wore a glove in her life, and bet 
band bore, the traces of labor from her childhood upward 
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Lisbeth looked earnestly at the hand for a moment, and then, 
fixing- her eyes again on Dinah’s face, said, with something of 
restored courage, but in a tone of surprise, 

“ Why, ye’re a workin’ woman ! ” 

Yes, I am Dinah Morris, and I work in the cotton-mill 
when I am at home.’’ 

‘‘Ah ! ” said Lisbeth slowly, still wondering ; “ye corned 
in so light, like the shadow on the wall, an’ spoke i’ iny ear, 
as I thought you might be a sperrit. Ye’ve got a’most the 
face of one as is a-sittin’ on the grave i’ Adam’s new Bible.” 

“ I come from the Hall Farm now. You know Mrs. Poy- 
ser — she’s my aunt, and she has heard of your great affliction, 
and is very sorry ; and I’m come to see if I can be any help 
to you in your trouble ; for I know your sons Adam and Seth, 
and I know you have no daughter, and when the clergyman 
told me how the hand of God was heavy upon you, my heart 
went out towards you, and I felt a command to come and 
be to you in the place of a daughter in this grief, if you will 
let me.” 

“ Ah 1 I know who y’ are now ; y’ are a Methody, like 
Seth ; he’s tould me on you,” said Lisbeth, fretfully, her over- 
powering sense of pain returning, now her wonder was gone. 
“Ye’ll make it out as trouble’s a good thing, like /le allays 
does. But where’s the use o’ talkin’ to me a-that’n ? Ye 
canna make the smart less wi’ talkin’. Ye’ll ne’er make me 
believe as it’s better for me not to ha’ my old man die in ’s 
bed, if he must die, an’ ha’ the parson to pray by ’m, and me 
to sit by ’m, an’ tell him ne’er to mind th’ ill words I’n gen him 
sometimes when I war angered, an’ to gi’ ’m a bit an’ a sup, 
as long as a bit an’ a sup he’d sw^allow. But eh ! to die i’ the 
coiild water, an’ us close to ’m, an’ ne’er to know ; an’ me a- 
sleepin’, as if I ne’er belonged to ’m no more nor if he’d been 
a journeyman tramp from nobody knows where.” 

Here Lisbeth began to cry and rock herself again ; and 
Dinah said, 

“Yes, dear friend, your affliction is great. It would be 
hardness of heart to say that your trouble was not heavy to 
bear. God didn’t send me to you to make light of your sor- 
row, but to mourn with you, if you will let me. If you had a 
table spread for a feast, and was making merry with your 
friends, you would think it w^as kind to let me come and sit 
down and rejoice with you, because you would think I should 
like to share those good things ; but I should like better to 
share in your trouble and your labor, and it would seem hardel 
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to me if you denied me that. You won't send me away ? 
You're not angry with me for coming ? " 

Nay, nay ; angered 1 who said I war angered 1 It war 
good on you to come. An' Seth, why donna ye get her some 
tay ? Ye war in a hurry to get some for me, as had no need, 
but ye donna think o' gettin' 't for them as wants it. Sit ye 
down ; sit ye down. I thank ye kindly for cornin', for it’s little 
wage ye get by walkin' through the wet fields to see an old 
woman like me. . ... Nay, I’n got no daughter o' my own— - 
ne'er had one— an' I warna sorry, for they’re poor queechy 
things, gells is ; I allays wanted to ha' lads, as could fend for 
theirsens. An’ the lads ’ull be marryin’- — shall ha' daughters 
enoo, and too many. But now, do ye make the tay as ye like 
it, for I’n got no taste in m}’' mouth this day ; it’s all one what 
I swaller — it’s all got the taste o' sorrow wi’t." 

Dinah took care not to betray that she had had her tea, and 
accepted Lisbeth's invitation very readily, for the sake of per- 
suading the old woman herself to take the food and drink she 
so much needed after a day of hard work and fasting. 

Seth was so happy now Dinah was in the house that he 
could not help thinking her presence was worth purchasing 
with a life in which grief incessantly followed upon grief ; but 
the next moment he reproached himself j it was almost as if 
he were rejoicing in his father’s sad death. Nevertheless, the 
joy of being with Dinah would triumph ; it was like the influ- 
ence of climate, which no resistance can overcome. And the 
feeling even suffused it|elf over his face so as to attract his 
mother's notice while she was drinking her tea. 

Theemay’st well talk o' trouble bein' a good thing, Seth, 
for thee thriv’st on't. Thep look'st as if thee know’dst no more 
o' care an’ cumber nor when thee wast a babby adyin' awake 
i' th’ cradle. For thee'dst allays lie still wi’ thy eyes open, 
an' Adam ne'er 'ud lie still a minute when he wakened. Thee 
wast allays like a bag o' meal as can ne’er be bruised, though, 
for the matter o' that, thy poor feyther were just such another. 
Butj'/ve got the same look too" (here Lisbeth turned to Di- 
nah) ; I rackon it’s wi’ bein' a Methody. Not as I’m a-find- 
in' fau't wi’ ye for ye’ve no call to be frettin’, an' somehow ye 
looken sorry too. Eh 1 well, if the Methoclies are fond o' 
trouble, they're like to thrive j it's a pity they canna ha’t all, 
and take it away from them as donna like it. I would ha’ 
gi'en 'em plenty ; for when I’d gotten my old man I war wor- 
reted from morn till night ; and now he's gone, I'd be glad 
for the worse o'er again.” r 
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^ ^^Yes, said Dinah, careful not to oppose any feeling of 
Lisbeth’s, for her reliance, in her smallest words and deeds, 
On a divine guidance, always issued in that finest woman’s 
tact which proceeds from acute and ready sympathy— “ yes ; 
I remember, too, when my dear aunt died, I longed for the 
sounds of her bad cough in the nights, instead of the silence 
that came when she was gone. But now, dear friend, drink 
this other cup of tea and eat a little more.” 

“What,” said Lisbeth, taking the cup, and speaking in a 
less querulous tone, “ had ye got no feyther and mother, then, 
as ye war so sorry about your aunt ? ” 

“ No, I never knew a father or mother ; my aunt brought me 
up from a baby. She had no children, for she was never mar- 
ried, and she brought me up as tenderly as if I’d been her own 
child.” 

“ Eh ! she’d fine work wi’ ye. I’ll warrant, bringing ye up 
from a babby, an’ her a lone woman ; it’s ill bringin’ up a cade 
lamb. But I dare say ye warna franzy, for ye look as if ye’d 
ne’er been angered i’ your life. But what did ye do when 
your aunt died? an’ why didna ye come to live i’ this country, 
bein’ as Mrs. Poyser’s your aunt too ? ” 

Dinah, seeing that Lisbeth’s attention was attracted, told 
her the story of her early life — -how she had been brought up 
to work hard, and what sort of place Snowfield was, and how 
many people had a hard life there — all the details that she 
thought likely to interest Disbeth. The old woman listened, 
and forgot to be fretful, unconsciously subject to the soothing 
influence of Dinah’s face and voice. After a while she was 
persuaded to let the kitchen be made tidy ; for Dinah w^as bent 
on this, believing that the sense of order and quietude around 
her would help in disposing Lisbeth to join in the prayer she 
longed to pour forth at her side. Seth, meanwhile, went out to 
chop wood ; for he surmised that Dinah would like to be left 
alone wdth his mother. 

Lisbeth sat w^atching her as she moved about in her still, 
quick %vay^ and said, at last, “ Ye’ve got a notion o’ cleanin’ up. 
I wouldna mind ha’in’ye for a daughter, for ye w^ouldna spend 
the lad’s wage i’ fine clothes an’ waste. Ye’re not like the 
lasses o’ this country-side. I reckon folks is different at Snow- 
field from what they are here.” 

“They have a different sort of life, many of ’em,” said 
Dinah ; “ they work at different things — some in the mill, and 
ma-uv in the mines, in the villages roundabout But the heart 
man is the same everywhere, and there are the children of 
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this world and the children of light there as well as else^ 
where. But we’ve many more Methodists there than in this 
country.’’ 

“ Well, I didna know as the Methody women were like ye, 
for there’s Will Maskery’s wife, as they say’s a big Methody, 
isna pleasant to look at at all. I’d as lief look at a tooad. An’ 
rmthinkin’I wouldna mind if ye’d stay an’ sleep here, for i 
should like to see ye i’ th’ house i’ th’ mornin’. But may hap- 
pen they’ll be lookin’ for ye at Mester Poyser’s.” 

‘‘ No,” said Dinah, ‘‘ they don’t expect me, and I should like 
to stay, if you’ll let me.” 

Well, there’s room ; I’n got my bed laid i’ th’ little room 
o’er the back kitchen, an’ ye can lie beside me. I’d be glad to 
ha’ ye wi’ me to speak to i’ th’ night, for ye’ve got a nice way 
0’ talkin’. It puts me i’ mind o’ the swallows as was under 
the thack last ’ear, when they fust begun to sing low an’ soft- 
like i’ th’ mornin’. Eh, but my old man war fond o’ them 
birds ! an’ so war Adam, but. they’n ne’er corned again this 
’ear. Happen they’re dead too.” 

There,” said Dinah, now the kitchen looks tidy, and now, 
dear mother — for I’m your daughter to-night, you know— I 
should like you to wash your face and have a clean capon. 
Do you remember what David did when God took away his 
child from him While the child was yet alive he fasted and 
prayed to God to spare it, and he would neither eat nor drink, , 
but lay on the ground all night, beseeching for the child. But 
when he knew it was dead, he rose up from the ground and 
washed and anointed himself, and changed his clothes, and 
ate and drank; and when they asked him how it was that he 
seemed to have left off grieving now the child was dead, he 
said, ^ While the child was yet alive, I fasted and wept ; for I 
said, Who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, that 
the child may live ? But now he is dead, why should I fast ? 
can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.’ ” 

“ Eh, that’s a true word ! ” said Lisbeth. Yes, my old man 
wonna come back to me, but I shall go to him — the sooner the 
better. Well, ye may do as ye like wi’ me ; there’s a clean cap 
i’ that drawer, an’ I’ll goi’ the back kitchen an’ wash my face. 
An’, Seth, thee may’st reach down Adam’s new Bible wi’ th’ 
picters in, an’ she shall read us a chapter. Eh, I like them 
words — I shall go to him, but he wonna come back to me.” 

Dinah and Seth were both inwardly offering thanks for the 
greater quietness of spirit that had come over Lisbeth. This 
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was what Dinah had been trying to bring about, through all her 
still sympathy and absence from exhortation. From her girl- 
hood upward she had had experience among the sick and the 
mourning, among minds hardened and shriveled through pov- 
erty and ignorance, and had gained the subtlest perception of 
the mode in which they could best be touched, and softened 
into willingness to receive words of spiritual consolation or 
warning. As Dinah expressed it, “ She was never left to her- 
self, but it was always given her when to keep silence and 
when to speak.” And do we not all agree to call rapid thought 
and noble impulse by the name of inspiration ? After our sub- 
tlest analysis of the mental process, we must still say, as Dinah 
did, that our highest thoughts and our best deeds are all given 
to us. 

And so there was earnest prayer — there was faith, love, and 
hope pouring itself forth that evening in the little kitchen. 
And poor, aged, fretful Lisbeth, without grasping any distinct 
idea, without going through any course of religious emotions, 
felt a vague sense of goodness and love, and of something right 
lying underneath and beyond all this sorrowing life. 

She couldn’t understand the sorrow ; but, for these moments, 
under the subduing influence of Dinah’s spirit, she felt that she 
must be patient and still. 


CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE COTTAGE. 

iT'^vas but half past four the next morning when Dinah, 
tired of lying awake listening to the birds, and watching the 
growing light through the little window in the garret roof, 
rose and began to dress herself very quietly, lest she should 
disturb Lisbeth. But already some one else was astir in the 
house, and gone down stairs preceded by Gyp. The dog’s 
pattering step was a sure sign that it was Adam who went 
down ; but Dinah was not aware of this, and she thought it 
was more likely tg be Seth, for he had told her how Adam 
had staid up working the night before. Seth, however, had 
only just awaked at the sound of the opening door. The 
exciting influence of the previous day, heightened at last by 
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Dinah’s unexpected presence, had not been counteracted hy 
any bodily weariness, for he had not done his ordinary amount 
of hard work; and so, when he went to bed, it was not till 
he had tired himself with hours of tossing wakefulness that 
drowsiness came, and led on a heavier morning sleep than 
was usual with him. 

But Adam had been refreshed by his long rest, and with 
his habitual impatience of mere passivity, he w^as eager to 
begin the new day, and subdue sadness by his strong will and 
strong arm. The white mist lay in the valley ; it was going 
to be a bright, warm day, and he would start to work again 
when he had had his breakfast. 

“ There’s nothing but what’s bearable as long as a man 
can work,” he said to himself ; “ the nature o’ things doesn’t 
change, though it seems as if one’s own life was nothing but 
change. The square o’ four is sixteen, and you must lengthen 
your lever in proportion to your weight, is as true when a man’s 
miserable as when he’s happy ; and the best o’ working is, it 
gives you a grip hold o’ things outside your own lot.” 

As he dashed the cold wmter over his head and face, he 
felt completely himself again, and with his black eyes as keen 
as ever, and his thick black hair all glfstening with the fresh 
moisture,. he went into the workshop to look out the wood for 
his father’s coffin, intending that he and Seth should carry it 
with them to Jonathan Burge’s, and have the coffin made by 
one of the workmen there, so that his mother might not see 
and hear the sad task going forward at home. 

• He had just gone into the workshop when his quick ear 
detected a light rapid foot on the stairs — certainly not his 
mother’s. He had been in bed and asleep when Dinah had 
come in in the evening, and now he wondered whose step this 
could be, A foolish thought came and moved him strangely. 
As if it could be Hetty 1 She was the last person likety to be 
in the house. And yet he felt reluctant to go and look, and 
have the clear proof that it was some one else. He stood 
leaning on a plank he had taken hold ofj listening to sounds 
which his imagination interpreted for him so pleasantly that 
the keen strong face became suffused with a timid tenderness. 
The light footstep moved about the kitchen, followed by the 
sound of the sweeping-brush, hardly making so much noise as 
the lightest breeze that chases the autumn leaves along the 
dusty path ; and Adam’s imagination saw a dimpled face, with 
dark bright eyes and roguish smiles, looking backward at this 
brush, and a rounded figure just leaning a little to clasp the 
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handle. A very foolish thought~it could not be Hetty ; bat 
the only way of dismissing such nonsense from his head was 
to go and see tMio it was, for his fancy only got nearer and 
nearer to belief while he stood there listening. He loosed the 
plank, and went to the kitchen door. 

«« How do you do, Adam Bede ? ’’ said Dinah, in her calm 
treble, pausing from her sweeping, and fixing her mildgraie 
eyes upon him. “ I trust you feel rested and strengthened 
again tP bear the burden and heat of the day.” 

“ It was like dreaming of the sunshine, and awaking in the 
moonlight. Adam had seen Dinah several times, but always 
at the Hall Farm, where he was not very vividly conscious of 
any woman’s presence except Hetty’s, and he had only in the 
last day or two begun to suspect that Seth was in love with 
her, so that his attention had not hitherto been drawn toward 
her for his brother’s sake. But now her slim figure, Her plain 
black gown, and her pale serene face, impressed him with all 
the force that belongs to a realit}^ contrasted with a pre-occu- 
pying fancy. For the first moment or two he made no answer, 
but looked at her with the concentrated, examining glance 
which a man gives to an object in which he has suddenly be- 
gun to be interested. Dinah, for the first time in her life, felt 
a painful self-consciousness; there was something in the dark 
penetrating glance of this strong man so different from the 
mildness and timidity of his brother Seth. A faint blush 
came, which deepenecl as she wondered at it. This blush re- 
called Adam from his forgetfulness. 

I was quite taken by surprise ; it wrns very good of you 
to come and see my mother in her trouble,” he said in a gentle, 
grateful tone, for his quick mind told him at once how she 
came to be there, I hope my mother was thankful to have 
you,” he added, wondering rather anxiously what had been 
Dinah’s reception. 

Yes,” said Dinah, resuming her work, she seemed 
greatly comforted after a wdiile, and she’s had a good deal of 
rest in the night by times. She was fast asleep when I left 
her.” 

“ Who was it took the news to the Hall Farm ? ” sail 
Adam, his thoughts reverting to some one there : he wondered 
whether s/ie had felt anything about it. 

“ It was Mr. Irwdne, the clergyman, told me, and my aunt 
w^as grieved for your mother when she heard it, and wanted 
me to come ; and so is my uncle, I’m sure, now he’s heard it, 
but he was gone out to Rcsseter all yesterday. They’ll look 
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for you there as soon as youVe got time to go, for there’s no- 
body round that hearth but what’s glad to see you.” 

bin all, with her sympathetic divination, knew quite well 
that Adam was longing to hear if Hetty had said anything 
about their trouble ; she was too rigorously truthful for benev- 
olent invention, but she had contrived to say something in 
which Hetty was tacitly included. Love has a way of cheating 
itself consciously, like a child who plays at solitary hide-and- 
seek ; it is pleased with assurances that it all the while dis- 
believes. Adam liked what Dinah had said so much that his 
mind was directly full of the next visit he should pay to the 
Hall Farm, when Hetty would, perhaps, behave more kindly 
to him than she had ever done before. 

But you won’t be there yourself any longer ” he said 
to Dinah. 

No, I go back to Snowfield on Saturday, and I shall 
have to set out to Treddleston early, to be in time fop the 
Oakbourne carrier. So I must go back to the farm to-night, 
that I may have the last day with my aunt and her children. 
But I can stay here all to-day if your mother would like me; 
and her heart seemed inclined toward me last night.” 

Ah 1 then, she’s sure to want you to-day. If mother 
takes to people at the beginning, she’s sure to get fond of 
’em ; but she’s a strange way of not liking young women. 
Though, to be sure,” Adam went on smiling, her not liking 
other young women is no reason why she shouldn’t like you.” 

Hitherto Gyp had been assisting at this conversation in 
motionless silence, seated on his haunches, and alternately 
looking up in his master’s face to watch its expression, and 
observing Dinah’s movements about the kitchen. The kind 
smile with which Adam uttered the last words was apparently 
decisive with Gyp of the light in which the stranger was to be 
regarded ; and, as she turned round after putting aside her 
sweeping-brush, he trotted toward her, and put his muzzle 
against her hand in a friendly way. 

You see Gyp bids you welcome,” said Adam, “and he’s 
very slow to welcome strangers.” 

“ Poor dog!” said Dinah, patting the rough, gray coat, 
“I’ve a strange feeling about the dumb things as if they 
wanted to speak, and it was a trouble to ’em because they 
couldn’t. I can’t help being sorry for the dogs always, though, 
perhaps, there’s no need. But they may well have more in 
them then they know how to make us understand, for we can’t 
say half what we feel, with all our words.” 
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/ Seth came down now, and was pleased to find Adam talking 
with Dinah ; he wanted Adam to know how much better she 
was than all other women. But after a few words of greeting 
Adam drew him into the workshop to consult about the coffin, 
and Dinah went on with her cleaning. 

By six o’clock they were all at breakfast with Lisbeth, in 
a kitchen as clean as she could have made it herself. The 
window and door were open, and the morning air brought 
with it a mingled scent of southern-wood, thyme, and sweet- 
briar from the path of garden by the side of the cottage. 
Dinah did not sit down at first, but moved about serving the 
others with the warm porridge and the toasted oat-cake, which 
she had got ready in the usual way, for she had asked Seth 
to tell her just what his mother gave them for breakfast. 
Lisbeth had been usually silent since she came down stairs, 
apparently requiring some time to adjust her ideas to a state 
of things in wdiich she came down like a lady to find all the 
work done, and sat still to be waited on. Her new sensations 
seemed to exclude the remembrance of her grief. At last, 
after tasting the porridge, she broke silence : 

“ Ye might ha’ made the parridge worse,” she said to 
Dinah ; I can ate it wi’out it’s turnin’ my stomach. It might 
ha’ been a trifle thicker an’ no harm, an’ I allays putten a 
sprig o’ mint in mysen ; but how’s ye t’ know that ? Th’ 
lad arena like to get folks as ’ull make their parridge as I’n 
made it for ’em ; it’s well if they get ony body as ’ull make 
parridge at all. But ye might do wi’ a bit 0’ showin ; for 
ye’re a stirrin’ body in a mornin’, an’ ye’ve a light heel, an’ 
ye’ve cleaned th’ house well enoof for a ma’shift.” 

Makeshift, mother ! ” said Adam. Why, I think the 
house looks beautiful. I don’t know how it could look better.” 

Thee dostna know. Nay, how’s thee to know? Th’ 
men ne’er know whether the floor is cleaned or cat-licked. 
But thee’t know when thee gets thy parridge burnt, as thee’t 
like ha’ it when I’n gi’en o’er maldn’ it. Thee’t think thy 
mother war good for sommat then.” 

Dinah,” said Seth, “do come and sit down now and 
have your breakfast. We’re all served now.” 

“ Ay, come an’ sit ye down, do,” said Lisbeth, an’ ate 
a morsel ; ye’d need, arter bein’ upo’ your legs this hour an’ 
half a’ready. Come, then,” she added, in a tone of complain- 
ing affection, as Dinah sat down by her side, “ I’ll be loath 
for ye t’ go, but ye canna stay much longer, I doubt. I could 
put up wi’ ye i’ th’ house better nor wi’ most folks.” 
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ril stay till to-night if you’re willing/^ said Dinah. '' I’d 
stay longer, only I’m going back to Snowfield on Saturday, 
and I must be with my aunt to-morrow.” 

“Eh! I’d ne’er go back to that country. My old man 
come from that Stonyshire side, but he left it when he war a 
young un, an’ i’ the right on’t too : for he said as there war 
no wood there, an’ it ’ud ha’ been a bad country for a car 
penten” 

“ Ah ! ” said iidam, “ I remember father telling me, when 
I was a little lad, that he made up his mind if ever he moved 
it should be south’ard. But I’m not so sure about it. Bartle 
Massey says — and he knows the south — as the northern men 
are a finer breed than the southern, harder-hearted and stron- 
ger-bodied, and a deal taller. And then he says in some o’ 
those counties it’s as flat as the back o’ your hand, and you 
can see nothing of a distance without climbing up the highest 
trees. I couldn’t abide that ; I like to go to work by a road 
that’ll take me up a bit of a hill, and see the fields for miles 
round me, and a bridge or a town, or a bit of steeple here and 
there. It makes you feel the world’s a big place, and there’s 
other men working in it with their heads and hands besides 
yourself.” 

“I like the hills best,” said Seth, “ when the clouds are 
over your head, and you see the sun shining ever so far off, 
over the Loamford way, as I’ve often done o’ late, on the 
stormy days ; fit seems to me as if that was heaven, where 
there’s always joy and sunshine, though this life’s dark and 
cloudy.” 

“ Oh, I love the Stonyshire side,” said Dinah ; “ I shouldn’t 
like to set my face towards the countries where they’re rich 
in corn and cattle, and the ground so level and easy to tread, 
and to turn my back on the' hills where the poor people have 
to live such a hard life, and the men spend their days in the 
mines away from the sunlight It’s very blessed on a bleak, 
cold day, when the sky is hanging dark over the hill, to feel 
the love of God in one’s soul, and carry it to the lonely, bare, 
stone houses, where there’s nothing else to give comfort.” 

“ Eh 1 ” said Lisbeth, “ that’s very well for ye to talk, as 
looks welly like the snowdrop flowers as ha’ lived for days an’ 
days when I’n gathered ’em, wi’ nothing but a drop o’ winter 
an’ a peep o’ daylight ; but the hungry foiilks had better leave 
th’ hungry country. It makes less mouths for the scant cake. 
“But,” she went on, looking at Adam, “donna thee talk o’ 
goin’ sonth’ard or north’ard, an’ leavin’ thy feyther an’ mothei 
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i* the churchyard, an’ goin’ to a country they know nothin’ on. 
I’ll ne’er rest i’ my grave if I donna see thee i’ th’ church- 
yard of a Sunday.” . 

Donna fear, mother,” said Adam. If I hadna made 
lip my mind not to go, I should ha’ been gone before now.” 

He had finished his breakfast now, and rose as he was 
speaking. 

‘‘ What art goin’ to do t ” asked Lisbeth. Set about thy 
feyther’s coffin ? ” 

“ No, mother,” said Adam ; we’re going to take the w^ood 
to the village, and have it made there.” 

“ Nay, my lad, nay,” Lisbeth burst out in an eager, wail- 
ing tone, “ thee wotna let nobody make thy feyther’s coffin 
but thysen Who’d make it so well An’ him as know’d 
wdiat good work war, an’s got a son as is th’ head o’ the vil- 
lage, an’ all Treddles’on too, for cleverness.^ 

^‘Very well, mother; if that’s thy wish, I’ll make the 
coffin at home ; but I thought thee wouldstna like to hear the 
work going on.” 

“ An’ why shouldna I like ’t? It’s the right thing to be 
done. An’ what’s likin’ got to do wi’t ? It’s choice o’ mis- 
likin’s is all I’n got i’ this world. One mossel’s as good as 
another when your mouth’s out o’ taste. Thee maun set 
about it now this morning fust thing. I wunna ha’ nobody 
to touch the coffin but thee.” 

Adam’s eyes met Seth’s, which looked from Dinah to him 
rather wistfully. 

‘‘No, mother,” he said, “I’ll not consent but Seth shall 
have a hand in it too, if . it’s to be done at home. I’ll go to 
the village this forenoon, because Mr. Burge ’ull want to see 
me, and Seth shall stay at home and begin the coffin. I can 
come back at noon, and then he can go.” 

“Nay, nay,” persisted Lisbeth, beginning to cry, “I’n set 
my heart on’t as thee shalt ma’ thy feyther’s coffin. Thee’t 
so stiff an’ masterful, thee’t ne’er do as thy mother w^ants 
thee. Thee wast often angered wi’ thy feyther when he war 
alive ; thee must be the better to ’m, now he’s goen’. He’d 
ha thought nothin’ on’t for Seth to ma’s coffin.” 

“ Say no more, Adam, say no more,” said Seth, gently, 
though his voice told that he spoke with some effort ; “ moth- 
er’s in the right. I’ll go to work, and do thee stay at home.’' 

He passed into the wwkshop immediately, followed by 
Adam ; while Lisbeth, automatically obeying her old habits, 
began to put away the breakfast things, as if she did not mean 
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Dinah to take her place any longer. Dinah said nothing, Du. 
presently used the opportunity of quietly joining the brothers 
in the workshop. 

They had already got on their aprons and paper caps, and 
Adam was standing with his left hand on Seth’s shoulder, 
while he pointed with the hammer in his right to some boards 
which they were looking at. Their backs were turned toward 
the door by which Dinah entered, and she came in so gently 
that they were not aware of her presence till they heard her 
voice saying, Seth Bede I Seth started, and they both 
turned round. Dinah looked as if she did not see Adam, and 
fixed her eyes on Seth’s face, saying, with calm kindness, 

“I won’t say farewell. I shall see you again when you 
come from work. So as I’m at the farm before dark, it will 
be quite soon enough.” 

“ Thank you^ Dinah ; I should like to walk home with you 
once more. It’ll perhaps be the last time.” 

There was a little tremor in Seth’s voice. Dinah put out 
her hand and said, “You’ll have sweet peace in your mind 
^to-day, Seth, for your tenderness and long suffering toward 
your aged mother.” 

She turned round and left the workshop as quickly and 
quietly as she had entered it. Adam had been observing her 
closely all the while, but she had not looked at him. As 
soon as she was gone, he said, 

“ I don’t wonder at thee for loving her, Seth. She’s got 
a face like a lily.” 

Seth’s soul rushed to his eyes and lipS ; he had never yet 
confessed his secret to Adam, but now he felt a delicious 
sense of disburdenment, as he answered, 

“ Ay, Addy, I do love her — too much, I doubt. But she 
doesna love me, lad, only as one child o’ God loves another. 
She’ll never love any man as a husband — that’s my belief.” 

“Nay, lad, there’s no telling ; thee mustna lose heart. 
She’s made out of stuff with a finer grain than most o’ the 
women ; I can see that clear enough. But if she’s better than 
they are in other things, I canna think she’ll fall short of ’em 
in loving.” 

No more was said. Seth set out to the village, and Adam 
began his work on the coffin. 

“ God help the lad, and me too,” he thought, as be lifted 
the board. “ We’re like enough to find life a tough job — • 
hard work inside and out. It’s a strange thing to think of a 
man as can lift a chair with his teeth, and walk fifty mile on 
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end, trembling and turning hot and cold at only a look from 
one woman out of all the rest i’ the world. It’s a mystery 
* we can give no account of ; but no more we can of the 
sprouting o’ the seed, for that matter*” 


CHAPTER XIL 

IN THE WOOD. 

That same Thursday morning, as Arthur Donnithorne 
was moving about in his dressing-room, seeing his well-looking 
Briiish person reflected in the old-fashioned mirrors, and 
stared at, from a dingy olive-green piece of tapestry, by Pha- 
roab’s daughter and her maidens, who ought to have been 
minding the infant Moses, he was holding a discussion with 
himself, which, by the time his valet was tying the black silk 
sling over his shoulder, had issued in a distinct practical res- 
olution. 

mean to go to Eagledale and fish for a week or so,” 
he said, aloud. “I shall take you with me, Pym, and set of! 
this morning; so be ready by half-past eleven.” 

The lo.v whistle, which had assisted him in arriving at 
this resolution, here broke out into his loudest ringing tenor, 
and the corridor, as he hurried along it, echoed to his fav- 
orite song from the Beggar’s Opera,” When the heart of a 
man is oppressed wfith care.” Not an heroic strain ; never- 
theless, Arthur felt himself very heroic as he strode toward 
the stables to give his orders about his horses. His owm ap- 
probation was necessary to him, and it was not an approbation 
to be enjoyed quite gratuitously ; it must be won by a fair 
amount of merit. He had never yet forfeited that approbation, 
and he had considerable reliance on his own virtues. No 
young man could confess his faults more candidly; candor 
was one of his favorite virtues ; and how can a man’s candor 
be seen in all its lustre unless he has a few failings to talk of ? 
But he had an agreeable confidence that his faults were all of 
a generous kind — impetuous, warm-blooded, . leonine ; never 
crawling, crafty, reptilian. It was not possible for Arthur 
Donnithorne to do anything mean, dastardly, or cruel “ No ! 
I’m a devil of a fellow for getting myself into a hobble, but I 
alv/ays take care the load shall fail on my own shoulders.’^ 
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Unhappily, there. is no inherent poetical justice in hobbles, 
and they will sometimes obstinately refuse to inflict their worst 
consequences on the prime offender in spite of his loudly ex- 
' , pressed wish. It was . entirely owing to this deficiency 

I in the scheme of things that Arthur had ever brought any one 

i into trouble besides himself. He was nothing, if not good- 

1 natured ; and all his pictures of the future, when he should 

1 come into the estate, were made up of a prosperous, contented 

I tenantry, adoring their landlord, who would be the model of 

i an English gentleman — mansion in first-rate order, all elegance 

and high taste — jolly housekeeping— finest stud in Loamshire 
— purse open to all public objects— in short, everything as 
different as possible from wdiat was now ascociated with the 
name o.f Donnithorne. And one of the first good actions he 
would perform in that future should be to increase Irwine’s 
income for the vicarage of Hayslope, so that he might keep 
a carriage for his mother and sisters. His hearty affection 
for the rector dated from the age of frocks and trousers. It 
‘ was an affection, partly filial, partly fraternal — fraternal 

enough to make him like Irwine’s company better than that 
of most younger men, and filial enough to make him shrink 
strongly from incurring Irwine^s disapprobation. 

You perceive that Arthur Donnithorne was “ a good fellow’^ 
— -all his college friends thought him such ; he couldnff bear 
to see anyone uncomfortable ; he would have been very sorry 
'even in his angriest moods for any harm to happen to his grand- 
father ] and his aunt Lydia herself had the benefit of that soft- 
heartedness which he bore toward the whole sex. Whether 
he would have self-mastery enough to be always as harmless 
and purely beneficent as his good-nature led him to desire, was 
a question that no one had yet decided against him ; he was 
but twenty-one, you renaember; and we donff inquire too 
closely into character in the case of a handsome, generous 
young fellow, who wdll have property enough to support nu- 
merous peccadilloes — who, if he should unfortunately break a 
man^s legs in his rash driving, will be able to pension him hand- 
somely ; or, if he should happen to spoil a womaifis existence 
for her, will make it up to her with expensive bon-hons^ packed 
up and directed by his own hand. It would be ridiculous to 
be prying and analytic in such cases, as if one were inquiring 
into the character of a confidential clerk. We use round, gen- 
eral, gentlemanly epithets about a young man of birth andffor- 
tune ; and ladies, with that fine intuition which is the distin- 
guishing attribute of their sex, see at once that he is 
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The chances are that he will go through 1 ife, without scandah 
izing any one — a sea- worthy vessel that one would refuse to 
insure. Ships, certainly, are liable to casualties, which some- 
times make terribly evident some daw in their construction 
that would never have been discoverable in smooth water ; 
and many a “ good fellow,’^ through a disastrous combination 
of circumstances, has undergone a like betrayal. 

But we have no fair ground for entertaining unfavorable 
auguries concerning Arthur Donnithorne, who this morning 
proves himself capable of a prudent resolution founded on 
conscience. One thing is clear: Nature has taken care that 
he shall never go far astray with perfect comfort and satisfac- 
tion to himself ; he will never get beyond that border-land of 
sin, wdiere he will be perpetually harassed by assaults from the 
other side of the boundary. He will never be a courtier of 
Vice, and wear her orders in his button-hole. 

It was about ten o'clock, and the sun was shining bril- 
liantly ; everything was looking lovelier for the yesterday’s rain. 
It is a pleasant thing on such a morning, to walk along the 
well-rolled gravel on one’s way to the stables, meditating an 
excursion. But the scent of the stables, which, in a natural 
state of things, ought to be among the soothing influences of 
a man’s life, always brought with it some irritation to Arthur, 
There \vas no having his own w'ay in the stables ; everything 
was managed in the stingiest fashion. His grandfather per- 
sisted in retaining as head groom an old dolt whom no sort of 
lever could move out of his old habits, and who was allowed to 
hire a succession of raw Loamshire lads as his subordinates, 
one of whom had lately tested a new pair of shears by clip- 
ping an oblong patch on Arthur’s bay mare. This state of 
things is naturally imbittering ; one can put up with annoy- 
ances in the house, but to have the stable made a scene of 
vexation and disgust, is a point beyond what human flesh and 
blood can be expected to endure long together without danger, 
of misanthropy. 

Old John’s wooden, deep-wrinkled face was the first object 
that met Arthur’s eyes as he entered the stable-yard, and it 
quite poisoned for him the bark of the two blood-hounds that 
kept watch there. He could never speak quite patiently to 
the old blockhead. 

You must have Meg saddled for me and brought to the 
door at half-past eleven ; and I shall want Rattler saddled for 
Pym at the same time. Do you hear? ” 

“Yes, I hear, I hear, cap’n,” said old John, very deliber- 
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ately following the young master into the stable. John con- 
sidered a young master as the natural enemy of an old servant, 
and young people in general as a poor contrivance for carry- 
ing on the world, 

Arthur went in for the sake of patting Meg, declining as far 
as possible to see anything in the stables, lest he should lose 
his temper before breakfast. The pretty creature was in one 
of the inner stables, and turned her mild head as her master 
came beside her. Little Trot, a tiny spaniel, her inseparable 
companion in the stable, was comfortably curled up on her 
back. 

Well, Meg, my pretty girl,’’ said Arthur, pattingher neck, 
we’ll have a glorious canter this morning.” 

^^Nay, your honor, I donna see as that can be,” said John. 

“ Not be ! why not ? ” 

“ Why she’s got lamed.” 

‘‘ Lamed, confound you ! what do you mean ? ” 

Why, til’ lad took her too close to Dalton’s bosses, an’ 
one on ’em hung out at her, an’ she’s got her shank bruised 
o’ near the fore leg.” 

The judicious historian abstains from narrating precisely 
what ensued. You understand that there was a great deal of 
strong language, mingled with soothing^ who-ho’s ” while the 
leg was examined ; that John stood by with quite as much 
emotion as if he had been a cunningly-carved crab-tree walking- 
stick, and that Arthur Donnithorne presently repassed the 
iron gates of the pleasure-ground without singing as he went. 

He considered himself thoroughly disappointed and an- 
noyed. There was not another mount in the stable for him- 
self and his servant besides Meg and Rattler, It was vex- 
atious ; just when he wanted to get out of the way for a week or 
two. It seemed culpable in Providence to allow such a com- 
bination of circumstances. To be shut up at the Chase with 
a broken arm, when every other fellow in his regiment was 
enjoying himself at Windsor — shut up with his grandfather, 
who had the same sort of affection for him as for his parch- 
ment deeds ! And to be disgusted at every turn with the 
management of the house and the estate 1 In such circum- 
stances a man necessarily gets in an ill humor, and works off 
the irritation by some excess of other. “ Salkeld would have 
drunk a bottle of port every day,” he muttered to himself \ 
‘‘but I’m not well seasoned enough for that. Well, since I 
can’t go to Eagledale, I’ll have a gallop on Rattler to Nor- 
burne this morning and lunch with Gawaine,” 
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Behind this explicit resolution there lay an implicit one. 
If he lunched with Gawaine and lingered chatting, he would 
not reach the Chase again till nearly five, when Hetty would 
be safe out of his sight in the housekeeper’s room ; and when 
she set out to go home, it would be his lazy time after iSiiner, 
so he should keep out of her way altogether. There really 
would have been no harm in being kind to the little thing, and 
it was worth dancing with a dozen bail-room belles only to look 
at Hetty for half an hour. But, perhaps, he had better not 
take any more notice of her ; it might put notions into her 
head, as Irwine had hinted ; though Arthur, for his part, 
thought girls were not by any means so soft and easily bruised ; 
indeed, he had generally found them twice as cool and cun- 
ning as he was himself. As for any real harm in Hetty’s 
case, it was out of the question ; Arthur Donnithorne accepted 
his own bond for himself with perfect confidence. 

So the twelve o’clock sun saw him galloping toward Nor- 
burne j and by good fortune Halsell Common lay in his road, 
and gave him some fine leaps for Rattler. Nothing like “tak- 
ing ” a few brushes and ditches for exorcising a demon ; and 
it is really astonishing that the Centaurs, with their immense 
advantages in this way, have left so bad a reputation in 
history. 

After this, you will perhaps be surprised to hear that, 
although Gawaine was at home, the hand of the dial in the 
court-yard had scarcely cleared the last stroke of three, when 
Arthur returned through the entrance-gates, got down' from 
the panting Rattler, and went into the house to take a hasty 
luncheon. But I believe there have been men since his day 
who have ridden a long w^ay to avoid a rencounter, and then 
galloped hastily back lest they should miss it. It is the 
favorite stratagem of our passions to sham a retreat, and to 
turn sharp round upon us at the moment we have made up our 
minds that the day is our own. 

“ The cap’n’s been ridin’ the devil’s own pace,” said Dal- 
ton, the coachman — whose person stood out in high relief, as 
he smoked his pipe, against the stable wall — when John 
brought up Rattler. 

An’ I wish he’d get the devil to do’s grooming for’n/’ 
growled John. 

“ Ay ; he’d hev a deal hamabler groom nor what he hes 
now,” observed Dalton; and the joke appeared to him so 
good, that, being left alone upon the scene, he continued at 
intervals to take his pipe from his mouth in order to wink at 
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an imaginary audience, and shake luxuriously with a silent, 
ventral laughter; mentally rehearsing the dialogue from the 
beginning, tiiat he might recite it with effect in the servants’ 
'.halL 

\^ia€n Arthur went up to his dressing-room again after 
luncheon, it was inevitable that the debate he had had with 
himself there earlier in the day should flash across his mind ; 
but it was impossible for him now to dwell on the remem- 
brance — impossible *to call the feelings and reflections which 
had been decisive with him then, any more than to recall the 
peculiar scent of the air that had fastened him when he first 
opened his window. The desire to see Hetty had rushed 
back like an ill-stemmed current; he was amazed himself at 
the force wnth which this trivial fancy seemed to grasp him f 
he was even rather tremulous as he brushed his hair — pooh i 
it was riding in that breakneck way. It was because he had 
made a serious affair of an idle matter, by thinking of it as if it 
were of any consequence. He would amuse himself by seeing 
Hetty to-day, and get rid of the whole thing from his mind. It 
was all Irwine’s fault. If Irwine had said nothing, I shouldn’t 
have thought half as much of Hetty as of Meg’s lameness.” 
However, it was just the sort of day for lolling in the Hermit- 
age, and he would go and finish Dr. Moore’s Zehm there before 
dinner. The Hermitage stood in Fir-tree Grove— the way 
Hetty was sure to come in walking from the Hall Farm. So 
nothing could be simpler and more natural ; meeting Hetty 
was a mere circumstance of his walk, not its object. 

Arthur’s shadow flitted rather faster among the sturdy 
oaks of the Chase than might have been expected from the 
shadow of a tired man on a warm afternoon, and it was still 
scarcely four o’clock when he stood before the tail, narrow 
gate leading into the delicious labyrinthine wood which 
skirted one side of the Chase, and which w^as called Fir- 
tree Grove, not because the firs were many, but because they 
were few. It was a wood of beeches and limes, with here 
and there a light, silver-stemmed birch* — ^just the sort of w^ood 
most haunted by the nymphs ; you see their white, sun-lit 
limbs gleaming athwart the boughs, or peeping from behind 
the smooth-sweeping outline of a tall lime ; you hear their 
soft, liquid laughter ; but if you look with a too curious, sac- 
rilegious eye, they vanish behind; the silvery beeches, they 
make you believe that their voice was only a running brook- 
let, perhaps they metamorphose themselves into a tawmy 
squirrel that scampers away and mocks you from the top 
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most bough. Not a giove with measured grass or rolled 
gravel for you to tread upon, but with narrow, hollow-shaped, 
earthy paths, edged with faint dashes of delicate moss-— paths 
which look as if they were made by the free-will of the trees 
and underwood, moving reverently aside to look at the tail 
queen of the white-footed nymphs. 

It was along the broadest of these paths that Arthur Dom 
nithorne passed, under an avenue of limes and beeches. It 
was a still afternoon; the golden light w^a^ lingering languidly 
among the upper boughs, only glancing down here and there 
on the purple pathway and its edge of faintly-sprinkled moss ; 
an afternoon in which destiny disguises her cold, awful face 
behind a hazy, radiant veil, incloses us in warm, downy wings, 
and poisons us with ‘ violet-scented breath. Arthur strolled 
along carelessly, with a book under his arm, but not looking 
on the ground as meditative men are apt to do ; his eyes 
would fix themselves on the distant bend in the road, round 
which a little figure must surely appear before long. Ah 1 
there she comes ; first, a bright patch of color, like a tropic 
bird among the boughs ; then a tripping figure, with a round 
hat on, and a small basket under her arm ; then a deep- 
blushing, almost frightened, but bright-smiling girl, making 
her curtsey with a fluttered yet happy glance, as Arthur 
came up to her. If Arthur had had time to think at all, he 
would have thought it strange that he should feel fluttered 
too, be conscious of blushing too — in fact, look and feel as 
foolish as if he had been taken by surprise instead of meeting 
just what he expected. Poor things I It was a pity they 
were not in that golden age of childhood when they would 
have stood face to face, eying each other with timid liking, 
then giving each other a little butterfly kiss, and toddled off 
to play together. Arthur would have gone home to his silk- 
curtain cot, and Pletty to her home-spun pillow, and both 
would have slept without dreams, and to-morrow would have 
been a life hardly conscious of yesterday. 

Arthur turned round and walked by Hetty’s side without 
giving a reason. They were alone together for the first time. 
What an overpowering presence that first privacy is 1 Pie 
actually dared not look at this little buttermaker for the first 
minute or two. As for Hetty, her feet rested on a cloud, and 
she was borne along by warm zephyrs ; she had forgotten het 
rose-colored ribbons ; she was no more conscious of her limbs 
than if her childish soul had passed into a water-lily, resting 
on a liquid bed, and warmed by the midsummer sunbeams 
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It may seem a contradiction, but Arthur gathered a certain 
carelessnsss and confidence from his timidity ; it was an en- 
tirely different state of mind from what he had expected in 
such a meeting with Hetty ; and full as he was of vague feel- 
ing, there was room, in those moments of silence, for the 
thought that his previous debates and scruples were need- 
less. . ■' 

You are quite jight to choose this way of coming to the 
Chase, he said at last, looking down at Hetty ; it is so 
much prettier as well as shorter than coming by either of the 
lodges.’^ 

“ Yes, sir,** Hetty answered, with a tremulous, almost 
whispering voice. She didn’t know one bit how to speak to 
a gentleman like Mr. Arthur, and her very vanity made her 
more coy of speech. 

“ Do you come every week to see Mrs. Pomfret ? ” 

“Yes, sir, every Thursday, only when she’s got to go out 
with Miss Donnithorne.” 

“ And she’s teaching you something, is she ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, the iace-mending as she learned abroad, and 
the stocking-mending — it looks just like the stocking, you 
can't tell it’s been mended ; and she teaches me cutting-out 
too.” 

“ What, are yotc going to be a lady’s-maid ? ” 

“I should like to be one very much indeed.” Hetty 
spoke more audibly now, but still rather tremulously ; she 
thought, perhaps she seemed as stupid to Captain Donni- 
thorne as Luke Britton did to her. 

“I suppose Mrs. Pomfret always expects you at this 
time? ” 

“ She expects me at four o’clock. I’m rather late to-day, 
because my aunt couldn’t spare me ; but the regular time is 
four, because that gives us time before Miss Donnithorne’s 
bell rings.” 

“ Ah ! then I must not keep you now, else I should like 
to show you the Hermitage. Did you ever see it ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ This is the walk where we turn up to it. But we must 
not go now. I’ll show it you some other time if you’d like to 
see it.” 

“ Yes, please, sir.” 

“Do you always come back this way in the evening, of 
are you afraid to come so lonely a road ? ” 

“Ghne, sir, it’s never Igte; I always set out by eight 
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o*clockj and it’s so light now in the evening. My aunt would 
be angry with me if I didn’t get home before nine.” 

‘‘Perhaps Craig, the gardener, comes to take care of 
you } ” 

A deep blush overspread Hetty’s face and neck. “ Fm 
sure he doesn’t; I’m sure he never did ; I wouldn’t let him ; 
I don’t like him,” she said hastily, and the tears of vexation 
had come so fast that before she had done speaking a bright 
drop rolled down her hot cheek. Then she felt ashamed" to 
. death -that she was crying, and for one long instant her hap- 
j piness was all gone. But -in the next she felt an arm steal 
I round her, and a gentle voice said, 

“Why, Hetty, what makes you cry? I didn’t mean to 
vex you. I wouldn’t vex you for the world, you little blos- 
som. Come, don’t cry ; look at me, else I shall think you 
won’t forgive me.” 

Arthur had laid his hand on the soft arm that was nearest 
to him, and was stooping toward Hetty with a look of coax- 
ing entreaty. Hetty lifted her long dewy . lashes, and met the 
eyes that were bent toward her with a sweet, timid, beseech- 
ing look. What a space of time those three moments were, 
while their eyes met and his arms touched herl Love is such 
a simple thing when we have only one-and-twenty summers 
and a sweet girl of seventeen trembles under our glance, as 
if she were a bud first opening her heart with wondering rap- 
ture to the morning.' Such young unfurrowed souls roll to 
meet each other like two velvet peaches that touch softly and 
are at rest ; they mingle as easily as two brooklets that ask 
for nothing but to entwine themselves and ripple with ever- 
interlacing curves in the leafiest hiding-places. While Arthur 
gazed into Hetty’s dark beseeching eyes, it made no differ- ■ 
ence to him what sort of English she spoke; and even if 
hoops and powder had been in fashion, he would very likely 
not have been sensible just then that Hetty wanted those 
signs of high breeding. 

But they started asunder wdth: beating hearts ; something 
had fallen on the ground with a rattling noise : it was Hetty’s 
basket ; all her little workwoman’s matters were scattered on 
the path, some of them showing a capability of rolling to 
great lengths. There was much to be done in picking up, 
and not a word was spoken'; but when Arthur hung the 
basket over her arm again, the poor child felt a strange dif- 
ference in his look and manner. He just pressed her hand, 
and said.wdth a look and tone that were almost chilling to her, 
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I have been hindering you ; I must not keep you any 
longer now. You will be expected at the house. Good-by.’' 

Without waiting for her to speak, he turned away from 
her, and hurried back toward the road that led to the Her- 
mitage, leaving Hetty to pursue her way in a strange dream, 
that seemed to have begun in bewildering delight, and was 
now passing into contrarieties and sadness. Would he meet 
her again as she came home ? Why had he spoken almost 
as if he were displeased with her, and then run away so sud 
denly? She cried, hardly knowing why. 

Arthur, too, was very uneasy, but his feelings were lit up 
for him by a more distinct consciousness. He hurried to the 
Hermitage, which stood in the heart of the wood, unlocked 
the door with a hasty wrench, slammed it after him, pitched 
Zeluco into the most distant corner, and, thrusting his right 
hand into his pocket, first walked four or five times up and 
down the scanty length of the little room, and then seated 
himself on the ottoman in an uncomfortable, stiff way, as we 
often do when we wish not to abandon- ourselves to feeling. 

He was getting in' love with Hetty — that was quite plain. 
He was ready to pitch everything else— -no matter where — 
for the sake of surrendering himself to this delicious feeling 
which has just disclosed itself. It was no use blinking the 
fact now — they would get too fond of each other if he went 
on taking notice of her, and what would come of it? He 
should have to go away in a few weeks, aiid the poor little thing 
would be miserable. Hq must not see her alone again; he 
must keep out of her way. What a fool he was for coming 
back from Gawaine’s ! 

He got up and threw open the windows to let in the soft 
breath of the afternoon and the healthy scent of the firs that 
made a belt round the Hermitage. The soft air did not help 
his resolutions, as he leaned out and looked into the leafy 
distance. But he considered his resolution sufficiently fixed ; 
there was no need to debate with himself any longer. He 
had made up his mind not to meet Hetty again ; and now he 
might give himself up to thinking how immensely agreeable it 
would have been to meet her this evening as she came back, 
and put his arm round her again and look into her sweet face. 
He wondered if the dear little thing were thinking of him too 
— twenty to one- she waso ^ How beautiful her e3'-es were with 
the tear on their lashes I He would like to satisfy his soul 
for a day with io:king at them, and he see her again ; 
he must see her simply to remove any false impression from 
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her mind about liis manner to her just now. He would be- 
have in a quiet, kind way to her — ^just to prevent her from 
going home with her head full of wrong fancies. Yes, that 
would be the best thing to do, after all. 

It was a long while — more than an hour — before Arthur 
had brought his meditations to this point ; but once arrived 
there, he could stay no longer at the Hermitage. The time 
must be filled up with movement until he should see Hetty 
again. And it was already late enough to go and dress for 
dinner, for his grandfather's dinner-hour was six. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

EVENING IN THE WOOD, 

It happened that Mrs. Pomfret had had a slight quarrel 
with Mrs. Best, the housekeeper, on this Thursday morning' — 
a fact which had two consequences highly convenient to Hetty. 
It caused Mrs. Pomfret to have tea sent up to her own room, 
and it inspired that exemplary lady’s maid with so lively a 
recollection of former passages in Mrs. Best’s conduct, and of 
dialogues in which Mrs. Best had decidedly the inferiority as 
an interlocutor with Mrs. Pomfret, that Hetty required no 
more presence of mind than was demanded for using her 
needle and throwing in an occasional “yes ” or “ no.” She 
would have wantecl to put on her hat earlier than usual ; only 
she had told Captain Donnithorne that she usually set out 
about eight o’clock, and if he shouM go\.o the Grove again 
expecting to see her, and she should be gone 1 Would he 
come ? Her little butterfly soul fluttered incessantly between 
memory and dubious expectation. At last the minute-hand 
of the old-fashioned brazen-faced time-piece was on the last 
quarter to eight, and there was every reason for its being time 
to get ready for departure. Even Mrs. Pomfret’s preoccupied 
mind did not prevent her from noticing what looked like a 
new flush of beauty in the little thing as she tied on her hat 
before the looking-glass. 

“ That child gets prettier and prettier every clay, I do be- 
lieve,” was her inward comment. “The more’s the pity. 
Shefll get neitbei: a place nor a husband any the sooner for it 
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Sober well-to-do men don’t like such pretty wives. When I 
was a girl, I was more admired than if I’d been so very 
pretty. However, she’s reason to be gratified to me for teacl> 
ing her something to get her bread with, better than farm- 
house work. They always told me I was good-natured— and 
that’s the truth, and to my hurt too, else there’s them in this 
house that wouldn’t be here now to lord it over me in the 
housekeeper’s room.” 

Hetty walked hastily across the short space of pleasure- 
ground which she had to traverse, dreading to meet Mr. 
Craig, to whom she could hardly have spoken civilly. How 
relieved she was when she had got safely under the oaks 
and among the fern of the Chase 1 Even then she was as 
ready to be startled as the deer that leaped away at her ap- 
proach. She thought nothing of the evening light that lay 
gently in the grassy alleys between the fern, and made the 
beauty of their living green more visible than it had been in 
the overpowering flood of noon; she thought of nothing that 
was present* She only saw something that was possible : Mr. 
Arthur Donnitliorne coming to meet her again along the Fir- 
tree Grove. That was the foreground of Hetty’s picture j be- 
hind it lay a bright hazy something-— days that were not to be 
as the other days of her life had been. It was as if she had 
been wooed by a river-god, who might any time take her to 
his wondrous halls below a watery heaven. There was no 
knowing what would come since this strange entrancing de- 
light had come. If a chest full of lace, and satin, and jewels 
had been sent her from some unknown source, how could she 
but have thought that her whole lot was going to change, and 
that to-morrow some still more bewildering joy would befall 
her ? Hetty had never read a novel ; how then could she 
find a shape for her expectations ? They were as formless as 
the sweet languid odors of the garden at the Chase, which had 
floated past her as she walked by the gate. 

She is at another gate now — -that leading into Fir-tree 
Grove. She enters the wood, where it is already twilight, and 
at every step she takes the fear at her heart becomes colder. 
If he should not come ! Oh, how dreary it was— the thought 
of going out at the other end of the wood, into the unshel- 
tered road without having seen him. She reaches the first 
turning toward the Hermitage, walking slowly — he is not 
there. She hates the leveret that runs across the path ; she 
hates everything that is not what she longs for. She walks 
on, happy whenever she is coming to a bend in the road, for 
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rhaps he is behind it No. She is beginning to cry ; her 
heart has swelled so, the tears stand In her eyes y she gives 
one great sob, while the corners of her mouth quiver, and 
the tears roll down. 

She doesn’t know that there is another turning to the Her- 
mitage, that she is close against it, and that Arthur Donni- 
throne is only a few yards from her, full of one thought, and 
a thought of which she is the only object. He is going to see 
Hetty again-— that is the longing which has been growing 
through the last three hours to a feverish thirst. Not, of course, 
to speak in the caressing way into which he had unguardedly 
^fallen before dinner, but to set things right with her by a kind- 
ness which would have the air of friendly civility, and prevent 
her from running away with wrong notions about their mutual 
relation. 

If Hetty had known he was there, she would not have 
cried ; and it would have been better ; for then Arthur would 
perhaps have behaved as wisely as he had intended. As it 
was, she started when he appeared at the end of the side alley, 
and looked up at him with two great drops rolling down her 
cheeks. What else could he do but speak to her in a soft, 
soothing lone, as if she were a bright-eyed spaniel with a thorn 
in her foot 1 

Has something frightened you, Hetty } Have you seen 
anything in the wood ? Don’t be frightened — I’ll take care 
of you now.” 

Hetty was blushing so, she didn’t know whether she was 
happy or miserable. To be crying again — what did gentlemen 
think of girls who cried in that way } She felt unable even to 
say No,” but could only look away from him, and wipe the 
tears from her cheek. Not before a great drop had fallen on 
her rose-colored strings : she knew that quite well. 

Come, be cheerful again. Smile at me, and tell me what 
'is the matter. Come, tell me.” 

Hetty turning her head toward him, whispered, I thought 
you w’-ouldn’t come,” and slowly got courage to lift her eyes 
to him. That look was too much ; he must have had eyes of 
Egyptian granite not to look too lovingly in return. 

“ You little frightened bird 1 little tearful rose ! silly pet ! 
You won’t cry again, now I’m with you, will you ? ” 

Ah 1 he doesn’t know in the least what he is saying. This 
is not what he meant to say. ,^His arm is stealing round the 
waist again, it is tightening its clasp ; he is bending his face 
nearer and nearer to the round cheek, his lips are meeting those 
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pouting cliild-lips, and, a long moment, time has vanished. 
He may be a shepherd in Arcadia for aught he knows, he 
may be the first youth kiSvSing the first maiden, he may be 
Eros himself, sipping the lips of Psyche— it is all one. 

There was no speaking for minutes after. They walked 
along with beating hearts till they came within sight of the 
gate at the end of the wood. Then they looked at each other, 
not quite as they had looked before, for in their eyes, there 
was the memory of a kiss. 

But already’ something bitter had begun to mingle itself 
with the fountain of sweets ; already Arthur was iincomfort-* 
able. He took his arm from Hetty^s waist, and said, 

^fHere we are almost at the end of the Grove. I wonder 
how late it is,’^ he added, pulling out his watch. “ Twenty 
minutes past eight — but my watch is too fast. However, I’d 
better not go any farther now. Trot along quickly with your 
little feet, and get home safely. Good-by.” 

^ He took her hand, and looked at her half sadly, half with 
a constrained smile. Hetty’s eyes seemed to beseech him not 
to go away yet ; but hejoatted her cheek and said Good-by,” 
again. She was obliged to turn away from him and go on. 

As for Arthur, he rushed back through the wmod as if he 
wanted to put a wide -space between himself and Hetty. He 
would not go to the Hermitage again ; he remembered how 
he had debated with himself there before dinner, and it had 
all come to nothing — worse than nothing. He walked right 
on into the Chase, glad to get out of the Grove, which surely 
was haunted by his evil genius. Those beeches and smooth 
limes — there was something enervating in the very sight of 
them ; but the strong knotted old oaks had -no bending languor 
in them — the sight of them would give a man some energy. 
Arthur lost himself among the narrow openings in the fern, 
winding about without seeking any issue, till the twilight 
deepened almost to night under the great boughs, and the hare 
looked black as it darted across his path. 

He was feeling much more strongly than he had done in 
the morning ; it was as if his horse had wheeled round from a 
leap, and dared to dispute his mastery. He was dissatisfied 
with himself, irritated, mortified. He no sooner fixed his 
mind on the probable consequences of giving way to the emo- 
tions which had stolen .over him to-day- — of continuing to no- 
tice Hetty, of allowing himself any opportunity for such slight 
caresses as he had been betrayed into already — than he refused 
to believe such a future possible for himself. To fiirt with 
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fietty was a very different affair from flirting with a pretty girl 
of his own station— that was understood to be an anuiseinent 
on both sides : or, if it became serious, there was no obstacle to 
marriage. But this little thing would be spoken ill of directly, 
if she happened to be seen walking with him ; and then those 
excellent people, the Poysers, to whom a good name was as 
precious as if they had the best blood in the landin their veins 
— he should hate himself if he should make a scandal of that 
sort, on the estate that was to be his own some day, and 
among tenants by whom he liked, above all, to be respected. 
He could 110 more believe that he should so fall in his own 
esteem than that he should break both his legs and go on 
crutches all the rest of his life. He couldn’t imagine himself 
in that position — it was too odious, too unlike him. 

And, even if no one knew anything about it, they might 
get too fond of each other, and then there could be nothing 
but the misery of parting, after aih- N gentleman, out of a 
ballad, could marry a farmer’s niece. There must be an end 
to the whole thing at once. It was too foolish. 

And yet he had been so determined this morning, before 
he went to Gawaine’s ; and while he was there something had 
taken hold of him and made him gallop back. It seemed he 
couldn’t quite depend on his own resolution, as he had thought 
he could ; he almost wished his arm would get painful again, 
and then he should think of nothing but the comfort it would 
be to get rid of the pain. There was no knowing what impulse 
might seize him to-morrowr, in this confounded place, where 
there was nothing to occupy him imperiously through the live- 
long day. What could he do to secure himself from any more 
of this folly ? . 

There was but one resource. He would go and tell Irwdne 
— tell him everything. The mere act of telling it w'ould make 
it seem trivml j the temptation would vanish, as the charm of 
fond w^ords vanishes when one repeats them to the indifferent. 
In every way it would help him, to tell Irwine. He would 
ride to Broxton Rectory the first t^^ after breakfast to^ 
morrow. 

Arthur had no sooner come to this determination than he 
began to think which of the paths would lead him home, and 
made as short a w^alk thither as he could. He felt sure he 
should sleep now ; he had had enough to tire him, and ther® 
was no more need for him to think. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RETURN HOME. 

While that parting in the wood was happening, there was 
a parting in the cottage too, and Lisbeth had stood with Adam 
at the door, straining her aged eyes to get the last glimpse of 
Seth and Dinah as they mounted the opposite slope. 

“ Eh ! I’m loath to see the last on her,” she said to Adam, 
as they turned into the house again. I’d ha’ been willin’ t’ 
havher about me till I died and went to lie by my old man. 
She^d make it easier dyin’— she spakes so gentle an’ moves 
about so still. I could be fast sure that pictur’ was drawed 
for her i’ thy new Bible — th’ angel a-sittin’ on the big stone 
by the grave. Eh \ I wouldna mind ha’in’ a daughter like 
that ; but nobody ne’er marries them as is good for aught.” 

“ Well, mother, I hope thee wilt have her for a daughter ; 
for Seth’s got a liking for her, and I hope she’ll get a liking 
for Seth in time.” 

Where’s th’ use o’ talkin’ a-that’n She caresna for 
Seth. She’s goin’ away twenty mile aff. How’s she to get a 
likin’ for ’m, I’d like to know ? No more nor the cake ’ull 
come wi’out th’ leaven. Thy figurin’ books might ha’ tould 
thee better nor that, I should think, else thee might’st as well 
read the commin print, as Seth allays does.” 

‘‘Nay, mother,” said Adam, laughing, “ the figures tell us 
a fine deal, and we couldn’t go far without ’em, but they don’t 
* tell us about folks’s feelings. It’s a nicer job to calculate 
the7n. But Seth’s as good-hearted a lad as ever handled a 
tool, and plenty o’ sense, and good-looking too; and he’s got 
the same way o’ thinking as Dinah. He deserves to win her, 
though there’s no denying she’s a rare bit o’ workmanship. 
You don’t see sucfi women turned off the wheel every day.” 

“ Eh I thee’t allays stick up for thy brother. Thee’stbeen 
just, the same, e’er sin’ ye war little uns together. Thee wart 
allays for hahdng ivery thing wi ’m. But what’s Seth got to 
do with marr’in’, as is on’y three-an’-twenty ? He’d more need 
t’ learn an’ lay by sixpence An’ as for his deservin’ her — • 
she’s two ’ear older nor Seth ; she’s pretty near as old as thee# 
But that’s the way ; folks mun allays choose by contrairies, as 
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if they must be sorted like the pork — a bit 0 ’ good meat wi’ a 
bit o’ offal/^ 

To the feminine mind, in some of its moods, all things that 
might be, receive a temporary charm from comparison with 
what is; and since Adam did not want to marry Dinah him- 
self, Lisbeth felt rather peevish on that score — as peevish as 
she would have been if he had wanted to marry her, and so 
shut himself out from Mary Burge and the partnership as 
effectually as by marrying Hetty. 

It was more than half past eight when Adam and his 
mother were talking this way, so that when, about teii 
minutes later, Hetty reached the turning of the lane that led 
to the farm-yard gate, she saw Dinah and Seth approaching 
it from the opposite direction, and w^aited for them to come 
up to her. They, too, like Hetty, had lingered a little in 
their walk, for Dinah was trying to speak words of comfort 
and strength to Seth in these partmg moments. But when 
they saw Hetty, they paused and shook hands : Seth turned 
homeward, and Dinah came on alone. 

“ Seth Bede would have come and spoken to you, my 
dear,”, she said, as she reached Hetty, “ but he’s very full of 
trouble to night.” 

Hetty answered with a dimpled smile, as if she did not 
■quite know what had been said ; and it made a strange con- 
trast to see that sparkling, self-engrossed loveliness looked 
at by Dinah’s calm, pitjdng face, with its open glance which 
told that her heart lived in no cherished secrets of its own, 
but in feelings which it longed to share with all the world. 
Hetty liked Dinah as well as she had ever liked any woman ; 
how was it possible to feel otherwise toward one who always 
put in a kind word for her when her aunt was finding fault, 
and who was always ready to take Totty off her hands— -little, 
tiresome Totty, that was made such a pet of by every one, 
and that Hetty could see no interest in at all ?, Dinah had 
never said anything disapproving or reproachful to Hetty 
during her whole visit to the Hall Farm; she had talked to 
her a great deal in a serious way, but Hetty didn’t mind that 
much, for she never listened ; whatever Dinah might say, she 
almost always stroked Hett57’s cheek after it, and wanted to 
do some mending for her. Dinah was a riddle to her; Hetty 
looked at her much in the same way as one might imagine a 
little perching bird, that could only flutter from bough to 
bough, to look at the swoop of the swallow or the mounting 
of the lark ; but she did not care to solve such riddles, any 
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more than she cared to know what was meant by the pictures 
in the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress/' r in the old folio Bible that 
Marty and Tommy always plagued her about 00 Sundayo 

Dinah took her hand now and drew it under her own arm.- 

You look very happy to-night, dear child/' she said, 
shall think of. you often when I'm at Snowheld, and see your 
face before me as it is now. It's a strange thing— sometimes 
when I’m quite alone, sitting in my room with my eyes 
dosed, or walking over the hills, the people I’ve seen and 
known, if it’s only been for a few^ days, are brought before 
me, and I hear their voices and see them look and move, 
almost plainer than I ever did when they were really with me 
so as I could touch them. And then my heart is drawn out 
toward them, and I feel their lot as if it was my own, and I 
take comfort in spreading it before the Lord and resting in 
his love, on their behalf as well as my own. And so I feel 
sure you will come before^me." 

She paused a moment, but Hetty said nothing. 

‘‘ It has been a very precious time to me," Dinah went 
on, ^Mast night and to day — seeing two such good sons as 
Adam and Seth Bede. They are so tender and thoughtful 
for their aged mother. And she has been telling me what 
Adam has done, for these many years, to help his father and 
his brother: it's wonderful what a spirit of wisdom and 
knowledge he has, and how he's ready to use it all in be- 
half of them that are feeble. And I'm sure he has a loving 
spirit too. I've noticed it often among my own people round 
Snowheld, that the strong, skilful men are often the gentlest 
to the women and children ; and it’s pretty to see ’em carry- 
ing the little babies as if they were no heavier than little 
birds. And the babies ahvays seem to like the strong arm 
best. I feel sure it would be so with Adam Bede. Don't 
you think so, Hetty ? " 

Yes," said Hetty, abstractedly, for her mind had been 
all the -while in the wood, and she would have found it diffi- 
cult to say what she was assenting to. Dinah saw she was 
not inclined to talk, but' there would not have been time to 
say much more, for they were now at the yard-gate. 

The still twilight, with its dying western red, and its few 
faint struggling stars, rested o5d the farm-yard, wffiere there 
was not a sound to be heard but the stamping of the cart- 
horses in the stable. It was about twenty minutes after sun- 
set ; the fowls were all gone to roost, and the bull-dog lay 
stretched on the straw' outside his kennel, with the black-and- 
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tan terrier by his side, when the falling-to of the gate dis* 
turbecl them, and set them barking, like good officials, before 
they had any distinct knowledge of the reason. 

The barking had its effect in the house ; for, as Dinah 
and Hetty approached, the doorway was filled by a portly 
figure, with a ruddy, black-eyed face, which bore in it the 
possibility of looking extremely acute, and occasionally con- 
temptuous, on market-da3^s, but had now a predominant 
after-supper expression of hearty good-nature. It is well 
known that great scholars who have shown the most pitiless 
acerbity in their criticism of other men’s scholarship have 
yet been of a relenting and indulgent temper in private life ; 
and I have heard of a learned man meekly rocking the twins 
in the cradle with his left hand, while with his right he in- 
dicted the most lacerating sarcasms on an opponent who had 
betrayed a brutal ignorance of Hebrew. Weaknesses and 
errors must be forgiven — alas! they are not alien to us — ^but 
the man who takes the wrong side on the momentous sub- 
ject of the Hebrew points must be treated as the enemy of 
his race. There was the same sort of antithetic mixture in 
Martin Poyser ; he was of so excellent a disposition that he 
had been kinder and more respectful than ever to his old 
father since he had made a deed of gift of all his property, 
and no man judged his neighbors more charitably on all per- 
sonal matters ; but for a farmer, like Luke Britton, for exam- 
ple, whose fallows were not well cleaned, who didn’t know 
the rudiments of hedging and ditching, and showed but a 
small share of judgment in the purchase of winter stock, 
Martin Poyser was as hard and implacable as the north-east 
wind. Luke Britton could not make a remark, even on the 
weather, but Martin Poyser detected in it a taint of that un- 
soundness and general ignorance which was palpable in all 
his farming operations. He hated to see the fellow lift the 
pewter pint to his mouth in the bar of the Royal George on 
market-day, and the mere sight of him on the other side of 
the road brought a severe and critical expression into his 
black eyes, as different as possible from the fatherly glance 
he bent on his two nieces as they approached the door. Mr, 
Poyser had smoked his evening pipe, and now held his hands 
in his pockets, as the only resource of a man who continues 
to sit up after the day’s business is 'done. 

‘‘Why, lasses, ye’re rather late to-night,” he' said, when 
they reached the little gate leading into the causeway. “ The 
mother’s begun to fidget about you,, an’ she’s got the little un 
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ill. Any how did you leave th^ old woman Bede, Dinah ? Is 
she much down about th^ old man? He^d been but a pool 
bargain to hfer this five year/^ 

‘‘ She’s been greatly distressed for the loss of him/’ said 
Dinah, “ but she’s seemed more comforted to day. Her son 
Adam’s been at home all day, working at his father’s coffin, 
and she loves to have him at home. She’s been talking 
about him to me almost all the day. She has a loving heart, 
though she’s sorely given to fret and be fearful. I wish she 
had a surer trust to comfort her in her old age.” 

“ Adam’s sure enough,” said Mr. Poyser, misunderstand- 
ing Dinah’s wish. ‘‘There’s no fear but he’ll yield well/ 
the threshing. He’s not one o’ them as is all straw and no 
grain. I’ll be bond for him any day, as he’ll be a good son 
to the last. Did he say he’d be coming to see us soon ? But 
come in, come in,” he added, making way for them ; “ I 
hadn’t need keep y’ out any longer.” 

The tall buildings round the yard shut out a good deal of 
the sky, but the large window let in abundant light to show 
every corner of the house-place. 

Mrs. Poyser, seated in the rocking-chair, which had been 
brought out of the “ rightffiand parlor,” was trying to soothe 
Totty to sleep. But Totty was not disposed to sleep ; and 
when her cousins entered, she raised herself up, and showed 
a pair of flushed cheeks, which looked fatter than ever now 
they were defined by the edge of her linen night-cap. 

In the large wicker-bottomed arm-chair in the left-hand 
chimney-nook sat old Martin Poyser, a hale but shrunken 
and bleached image of his portly black-haired son — his head 
hanging forward a little, and his elbows pushed backward so 
as to allow the whole of his fore-arm to rest on the arm of 
the chair. His blue handkerchief was spread over his knees, 
as was usual in-doors, when it was not hanging over his head j 
and he sat watching what went forward with the quiet 
ze/ar/f glance of healthy old age, which, disengaged from any 
interest in an inward drama, spies out pins upon the door, 
follows one’s minutest motions with an unexpectant purpose- 
less tenacity, watches the flickering of the flame or the sun- 
gleams on the wall, counts the quarries on the floor, watches 
even the hand of the clock, and pleases itself with detecting 
a rhythm in the tick. 

“ What a time o’ night this is to come home, Hetty,” said 
Mrs. Poyser. “ Look at the clock, do ; why, it’s going on 
for half-past nine, an’ I’ve sent the gells to bed this half 
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hour, and late enough too, when theyh^e got to get up at 
half after four, and the mowers’ bottles to till, and the bak^ 
ing j and here’s this blessed child wi’ the fever for what I 
know, and as wakeful as if it was dinner-time, and nobody to 
help me give her the physic but your uncle, and fine work 
there’s been, and half of it spilt on her night-gown — it’s well 
if she’s swallowed more nor’ull make her worse i’stead o’ 
better. But folks as have no mind to be o’ use, have allays 
the luck to be out o’ the road when there’s anything to be 
done.” 

“I did set out before eight, aunt,” said Hetty, in a pettish • 
tone, with a slight toss of her head. “But this docks so 
much before the clock at the Chase, there’s no telling what 
time it’ll be when I get here. ’ 

“ What, you’d be wanting the clock set by gentlefolks’ 
time, would you ? an’ sit up burnin’ candle, an’ lie abed \vi’ 
the sun a-bakin’ you, like a cowcumber i’ the frame The 
clock hasn’t been put forrard for the first time to-day, I 
reckon.” 

The fact was, Hetty had really forgotten the difference of 
the clocks when she told Captain Donnithorne that she set 
out at eight, and this, with her lingering pace, had made her 
nearly half an hour later than usual. But here her aunt’s at- 
tention was diverted from the tender subject by Totty, who^ 
perceiving at length that the arrival of her cousins was not 
likely to bring any thing satisfactory to her in particular, began 
to cry, “ Munny, munny,” in an explosive manner, 

“ Well, then, my pet, mother’s got her, mother won’t leave 
her ; Totty be a good dilling, and go to sleep now,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, leaning back and rocking the chair, while she tried to 
make Totty nestle against her. But Totty only cried louder 
and said, “ don’t jmck 1 ” So the mother, with that wondrous 
patience which love gives to the quickest temperament, sat up 
again, and pressed her cheek against the linen night-cap and 
kissed it and forgot to scold Hetty any longer. 

“ Come, Hetty,” said Martin Poyser, in a conciliatory 
tone, go and get your supper ’i the pantry, as the things are all 
put away ; an’ then you can come an’ take the little un 
while your aunt undresses herself, for she won’t lie down in 
bed without her mother, , An’ I reckon yoi^ could eat a bit, 
Dinah, for they don’t keep much of a house down there.” 

“ No, thank you, uncle,” said Dinah ; “ I are a good meal 
before I came, away, for Mrs. Bede would make a kettle-cake 
for me.” 
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I don't want any supper/' said Hetty, taking off lier hafe 

can hold Totty now, if aunt wants me." 

“ Why, what nonsense that is to talk," said Mrs. Poyser. 
‘‘ Do you think you can live wi'out eatin’, an' nourish your in- 
side wi' stickin’ red ribbins on your head? Go an’ get your 
supper this minute, child \ there's a nice bit o' cold pudding 
i’ the safe — ^just what you’re fond on." 

Hetty complied silently by going toward the pantry, and 
Mrs. Poyser went on, speaking to Dinah. 

“ Sit down; my dear, an' look as if you knowed what it 
was to make yourself a bit concjfortable i’ the world. I war- 
rant the old woman was glad to see you, since you staid so 
long ? ” 

“She seemed to like having me there at last; but her 
sons say she doesn't like young women about her, commonly ; 
and I thought just at first she was almost angry with me for 
going.” 

“ Eh ! it’s a poor look-out when th' ould foulks doesna like 
the young ’uns," said old Martin, bending his head down 
lower, and seeming to trace the pattern of the quanies with 
his eye. 

“ Ay, it's ill livin' in a hen-roost for them as doesn't like 
fleas," said Mrs. Poyser. “We've all had our turn at bein' 
young, I reckon, be't good luck or ill." 

“But she must learn to 'coramodate herself to young 
women," said Mr. Poyser, “for it isn't to be counted on as 
Adam and Seth 'ull keep bachelors for the next ten year to 
please their mother. That 'ud be onx'easonable. It isn't 
right for old nor young naythur to make a bargain all their 
own side. What’s good for one's good all round, i' the long 
run. I'm no friend to young fellows a-marr’ing afore they 
know the difference atween a crab an' a apple ; but they may 
wait o'er long." 

“To be sure," said Mrs. Poyser; “if you go past your 
dinner-time there’ll be little relish o' your meat. You turn 
it o’er an' o'er wi’ your fork, an' don't eat it after all. You' 
find fau’t wi' your meat, an' the fau't's all i' your own stomach." 

Hetty now came back from the pantry, and said, “ I can 
take Totty now, aunt, if you like." 

“Come, Rachel," said Mr. Poyser, as his wife seemed to 
hesitate, seeing that Totty was at last nestling quietly, 
“thee'dst better let Hetty carry her up stairs, while thee 
tak’st thy things off. Thee’t tired. It’s time thee wast in bed 
Thee't bring on the pain in thy side again." 
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/^Well, she may hold her if the child 11 go to her/^ said 
Mrs. Poyser. 

Hetty went close to the rocking-chair and stood without 
her usual smile, and without any attempt to entice Totty, 
simply waiting for her aunt to give the child into her hands. 

“ Wilt go to Cousin Hetty, my dilling, while mother gets 
ready to go to bed I Then Totty shall go into mother’s bed 
and sleep there all night.” 

Before her mother had done speaking, Totty had given 
her answer in an unmistakable manner, by knitting her brow, 
setting her tiny teeth against her under lip, and leaning for- 
ward to slap Hetty on the arm with her utmost force. Then, 
without speaking, she nestled to her mother again. 

Hey 1 hey 1 ” said Mr. Poyser, while Hetty stood without 
moving, not go to Cousin Hetty ? That’s like a babby ; 
Totty’s a little woman, an’ not a babby.” 

“ It’s no use tryin’ to persuade her,” said Mr. Poyser. 
‘‘She allays takes against Hetty when she isn’t well. Happen 
she’ll go to Dinah.” 

Dinah, having taken off her bonnet and shawl, had hith- 
erto kept quietly seated in the background, not liking to thrust 
herself between Hetty and what was considered Hetty’s proper 
work. But now she came forward, and, putting out her arms, 
said, “ Come, Totty, come and let Dinah carry her up stairs 
along with mother; poor, poor mother! she’s so tired — she 
wants to go to bed.” 

Totty turned her face toward Dinah, and looked at her all 
instant, then lifted herself up, put out her little arms, and let 
Dinah lift her from her mother’s lap. Hetty turned away 
without any sign of ill-humor, and, taking her hat from the 
table, stood waiting with an air of indifference, to see if she 
should be told to do anything else. 

“ You may make the door fast now, Poyser ; Alick’s been 
come in this long while,” said Mrs. Poyser, rising with an ap- 
pearance of relief from her low chair. “Get me the matches 
down, Hetty, for I must have the rushlight burning i’ my 
room. Come, father.” 

The heavy wooden bolts began to roll in the house doors, 
and old Martin prepared to move, by gathering up his blue 
handkerchief, and reaching his bright knobbed walnut-tree 
stick from the corner. Mrs. Poyser then led the way out of 
the kitchen, followed by the grandfather, and Dinah with 
Totty in her arms — all going to bed by twilight, like the 
birds. Mrs. Poyser, on her why, peeped into the room 
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where her two bo 3 ''s lay, just to see their ruddy round cheeks 
on the pillow, and to hear for a 'moment their light, regular 
breathing. 

“ Come, Hetty, get to bed,;’ said Mr. Poyser, in a sooth- 
ing tone, as he himself turned to go up stairs. You didna 
mean to be late, I’ll be bound ; but your aunt’s been worrited 
to-day. Goodnight, my wench, good-night” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE TWO BED-CHAMBERS. 

Hetty and Dinah both slept in the second story, in rooms 
adjoining each other, meagrely-furnished rooms, with no 
blinds to shut out the light, which was now beginning to 
gather new strength from the rising of the moon' — more than 
enough strength to enable Hetty to move about and undress 
with perfect comfort. She could see quite well the pegs in 
the old painted linen-press on which she hung her hat and 
gown ; she could see the head of every pin on her red cloth 
pin-cushion ; she could see a reflection of herself in the old- 
fashioned looking-glass, quite as distinct as was needful, con- 
sidering that she had only to brush her hair and put on her 
night cap, A queer old looking-glass 1 Hetty got into an ill- 
temper with it almost every time she dressed. It had been 
considered a handsome glass in its day, and had probably 
been bought into the Poyser family a quarter of a century 
before, at a sale of genteel household furniture. Even now an 
auctioneer could say something for it ; it had a firm mahogany 
base, well supplied with drawers, which opened with a 
decided jerk, and sent the contents leaping out from the 
farthest corners, without giving you the trouble of reaching 
them j above all, it had a brass candle-socket on each side, 
which would give it an aristocratic air to the very last. . But 
Hetty objected to it because it had numerous dim blotches 
sprinkled over the mirror, which no rubbing would remove, 
and because, instead of swinging backward and forward, it 
was fixed in an upright position, so that she could only get 
one good view of her head and neck, and that was to be nad 
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Only by sitting down on a low chair before her dressing-table 
And the dressing-table was no dressing-table at all, but a 
small old chest of drawers, the most awkward thing 'n the 
world to sit down before, for the big brass handles quite hurt 
her knees, and she couldn’t get near the glass at all comfort- 
ably. But devout. worshqDpers never allow^nconveniences to 
prevent them from performing their religious rites, and Hetty 
this evening was more bent on her peculiar form of worship 
than usual 

Having taken off her gown and white ’kerchief, she drew 
a key from the large pocket that hung outside her petticoat, 
and unlocking one of the lower drawers in the chest, reached 
from it two short bits of wax candle — secretly bought at 
Treddleston—and stuck them in the two brass sockets. Then 
she drew forth a bundle of matches, and lighted the candies ; 
and last of all, a small red-framed shilling looking-glass, with- 
out blotches. It was into this small glass that she chose to 
look first after seating herself. She looked into it, smiling, 
and turning her head on one side, for a minute, then laid it 
down and took out her brush and comb from an upper 
drawer. She was going to let down her hair, and make her- 
self look like that picture of a lady in Miss Lydia Donni- 
thorne’s dressing-room. It was soon done, and the dark hya- 
cinthine curves fell on her neck. It was not heavy, massive, 
merely rippling hair, but soft and silken, running at every op- 
portunity into delicate rings. But she pushed it all backward, 
to look like the picture, and form a dark curtain, throwing 
into relief her round white neck. Then she put down her 
brush and comb, and looked at herself, folding her arms 
before her, still like the picture. Even the old mottled glass 
couldn’t help sending back a lovely image, none the less lovely 
because Hetty’s stays were not of white satin — such as I feel 
sure heroines must generally wear — but of a dark greenish 
cotton texture. 

Oh yes I she was very pretty ; Captain Donnithorne 
thought so. Prettier than any body about Hayslope — pret- 
tier than any of the ladies she had ever seen visiting at the 
Chase — indeed it seemed fine ladies were rather old and ugly 
— and prettier than Miss Bacon, the miller’s daughter, who 
was called the beauty of Treddleston. And Hetty looked at 
herself to-night with quite a different sensation from what 
she had ever felt before ; there was an invisible spectator 
whose eye rested on her like morning on the flowers. His 
soft voice was saying over and over again those pretty things 
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she had heard in the wood ; his arm was round her, and the 
delicate rose-scent of his hair was with her still. The vainest 
woman is never thoroughly conscious of her own beauty till 
she is loved by the man who sets her own passion vibrating 
in return. 

But Hetty seeded to have made up her. mind that some- 
thing was wanting, for she got up and reached an old black 
lace scarf out of the linen-press, and a pair of large earrings 
out of the sacred drawer from which she had taken her can- 
dles. It was an old, old scarf, full of rents, but ‘ it would 
make a becoming border round her shoulders, and set off the 
whiteness of her upper arm. And she would take out the 
little earrings she had in her ears — oh, how her aunt had 
scolded her for having her ears bored 1 and put in those large 
ones; they were but colored glass and gilding ; but, if you 
didnk know what they were made of, they looked just as well 
as what the ladies wore. And so she sat down again, with 
the large earrings in her ears, and the black lace scarf ad- 
justed round her shoulders. She looked down at her arms ; 
no arms could be prettier down to a little way below the el- 
bow — they were white and plump, and dimpled to match her 
cheeks ; but towards the wrist she thought with vexation that 
they, were coarsened by butter-making, and other work that 
ladies never did. 

Captain Donnithorne couldn’t like her to go on doing 
work ; he would like to see her in nice clothes, and thin shoes 
and white stockings, perhaps with silk clocks to them; for 
he must love her very much — no one else had ever put his 
arm around her and kissed her in that way. He would want 
to marry her, and make a lady of her — she could hardly dare 
to shape the thought — yet how else could it be ? Marry her 
quite secretly, as Mr. James, the doctor' s assistant, married 
the doctor’s niece, and nobody ever found it out for a long 
while after, and then it was of no use to be angry. The doc- 
tor had told her aunt all about it in Hetty’s hearing. She 
didn’t know how it would be, but it was quite plain the old 
squire could never be told anything about it, for Hetty was 
ready to faint with awe and fright if she came across him at 
the Chase. He might have been earth-born, for what she 
knew ; it had never entered her mind that he had been young 
like other men — he had alwa 3 ?'s been the old squire at whom 
eveiy^body was frightened. Oh, it was impossible to think 
how it would be! But Captain Donnithorne would know; 
he was a great gentleman, and could have his way in every- 
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tHng, and could buy everything he liked. And nothing 
could be as it had been again ; perhaps some day she should 
be a grand lady and ride in her coach, and dress for dinner 
in a brocaded silk, with feathers in her hair and her dress 
sweeping the ground, like Miss Lydia and Lady Dacey, when 
she saw them going into the dining-room one evening, as she 
peeped through the little round window in the lobby ; only 
she should not be old and ugly like Miss Lydia, or all the 
same the thickness like Lady Dacey, but very pretty, with her 
hair done In a great many different ways, and sometimes in a 
pink dress, and sometimes ip a white one — she didn’t know 
which she liked best; and Mary Burge and everybody would 
perhaps see her going out in her carriage — or rather, they 
would hear of it ; it was impossible to imagine these things 
happening at Hayslope in sight of her aunt. At the thought 
of all this splendor, Hetty got up from her chair, and in doing 
so caught the little red-framed glass with the edge of her 
scarf, so that it fell with a bang on the floor; but she was too 
eagerly occupied with her vision to care about picking it up ; 
and after a momentary start, began to pace with a pigeon-like 
stateliness backward and forward along her room, in her col- 
ored stays and colored skirt, and the old black lace scarf 
round her shoulders, and the great glass earrings in her ears. 

How pretcy the little puss looks in that odd dress 1 ^ It 
would be the easiest folly in the world to fall in love with 
her ; there is such a sweet, babylike roundness about her face 
and figure; the delicate dark rings of hair lie so charmingly 
about her ears and neck ; her great dark eyes, with their long 
eyelashes, touch one so strangely, as if an imprisoned, frisky 
sprite looked out of them. 

Ah ! what a prize a man gets who wins a sweet bride like 
Hetty. How the men envy him who come to the wedding 
breakfast and see her hanging on his arm in her white lace 
and orange blossoms. The dear, young, round, soft, flexible 
thing 1 Her heart must be just as soft, her temper just as 
free from angles, her character just as pliant If anything 
ever goes wrong, it must be the husband’s fault there ; he can 
make her what he likes, that is plain. And the lover himself 
thinks so too ; the little darling, is so fond of him, her little 
vanities are so bewitching, he wouldn’t consent to her being 
a bit wiser ; those kitten-like glances and movements are just 
what one wants to make one’s hearth a paradise. Every man 
under such circumstances is conscious of being a great phys- 
iognomist. Nature, he knows, has a language of her own. 
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which she uses with strict veracity, and he considers himself 
an adept in the language. Nature has written out his bride^’s 
character for him in those exquisite lines of cheek and lip 
and chin, in, those eyelids delicate as petals, in those long 
lashes curled like the stamen of a flower, in the dark, liquid 
depths of those wonderful eyes.; How she will dote on hei 
children! She is almost a child herself, and the little, pink, 
round things will hang about her like florets round the central 
flower ; and the husband will look on, smiling benignly, able 
whenever he chooses to withdraw into the sanctuary of his 
, wisdom, toward which his sweet wife will look reverently, and 
never lift the curtain. It is a marriage such as they made in 
the golden age, when the men were all wise and majestic, and 
the women all lovely and loving. 

It \vas very much in this way that our friend Adam Bede 
thought about Hetty ; only lie put his thoughts into very dif- 
ferent words. If ever she behaved with cold vanity toward 
him, he said to himself, it is only because she doesn’t love me 
well enough ] and he was sure that her love, whenever she 
gave it, would be the most precious thing a man could possess 
on earth. Before you despise Adam as deficient in penetra- 
tion, pray ask yourself if you were ever predisposed to believe 
evil of any pretty woman— -if you ever could,, withont hard 
head-breaking demonstration, believe evil of the one aupremely 
pretty woman who has bewitched you. No ; jieople who love 
downy iieaches are apt not to think of the stone, and some- 
times jar their teeth terribly against it. 

Arthur Donnithorne, too, had the same sort of notion about 
Hetty, so far as he had thought of her nature at all. He felt 
sure she was a dear, affectionate, good little thing. The man 
who awakes the wondering, tremulous passion of a young girl 
always thinks her affectionate ; and if he chances to look for- 
ward to future years, probably imagines himself being virtu- 
ously tender to her, because the poor thing is so clingingly 
fond of him, God made these dear women so — and it is a ■ 
convenient arrangement in case of sickness. 

After all, I believe the wisest of us must be beguiled in 
this way sometimes, and, must think both better and worse of 
people than they deserve. Nature has her language, and she 
is not unveracious ; but we don’t know all the intricacies of 
her syntax just yet, and in a hasty reading we may happen to 
extract the very opposite of her real meaning. Long dark 
eyelashes now; what can be more exquisite? I find it im- 
possible not to expect some depth of soul behind a deep gray 
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eye with a long dark eyelash, in spite of an experience which 
has shown me that they go along with deceit, peculation, and 
stupidity. But if, in the reaction of disgiist, I have betaken 
myself to a fishy eye, there has been a surprising similarity of 
result. One begins to suspect at length that there is no direct 
correlation between eyelashes and morals, or else that the 
eyelashes express the disposition of the fair one’s grandmother, 
which is, on the whole, less important to us. 

No eyelashes could be more beautiful then Hetty’s ; and 
now, while she walks with her pigeon-like stateliness along 
the room, and looks down on her shoulders bordered by the 
old black lace, the dark fringe shows to perfection on her 
pink cheek. They are but dim, ill-defined pictures that her 
narrow bit of an imagination can make of the future j but of 
every picture she is the central figure, in fine clothes. Cap- 
tain Donnithorne is very close to her, putting his arm round 
her, perhaps kissing her, and everybody else is admiring and 
envying her, especially Mary Burge, whose new print dress 
looks very contemptible by the side of Hetty’s resplendent 
toilet. Does any sweet or sad memory mingle with this dream 
of the future — any loving thought of her second parents — of 
the children she had helped to tend — of any youthful com- 
panion, any pet animal, any relic of her own childhood even } 
Not one. There are some plants that have hardly any roots ; 
you may tear them from their native nook of rock of wall, and 
just lay them over your ornamental flour-pot, and they blos- 
som none the worse. Hetty could have cast all her past life 
behind her, and never cared to be reminded of it again. I 
think she had no feeling at all toward the old house, and did 
not like the Jacob’s Ladder and the long row of hollyhocks in 
the garden better than other flowers — perhaps not so well. It 
was wonderful how little she seemed to care about waiting on 
her uncle, who had been a good father to her j she hardly 
ever remembered to reach him his pipe at the right time with- 
out being told, unless a visitor happened to be there, who 
would have a better opportunity of seeing her as she walked 
across the hearth. Hetty did not understand how anybody 
could be very fond of middle-aged people. And as for those 
tiresome children, Marty, and Tommy, and Totty, they had 
been the very nuisance of her life — as bad as buzzing insects 
that will come teasing you. on a hot day when you want to be 
quiet. Marty, the eldest, was a baby when she first came to 
the farm, for the children born before him had died, and so 
Hetty had had them all three, one after the other, toddling 
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by her side in the meadow, or playing about her on wet days 
ill the half-empty rooms of the large old house. The boys 
were out of hand now, but Totty was still a day-long plague, 
worse than either of the others had been, because there was 
more fuss made about her. And there was no end to the mak- 
ing and mending of clothes. Hetty would have been glad to 
hear that she should never see a child again ; they were worse 
than the nasty little lambs that the shepherd was always bring- 
ing in to de take special care of in lambing time, for the 
lambs got rid of sooner or later. As for the young 
chickens and turkeys, Hetty would have liated the very word 
“ hatching ’’ if her aunt had not bribed her to attend to the 
young poultry by promising her the proceeds of one out of 
every brood. The round downy chicks peeping out from 
under their mother’s wing never touched Hetty with any pleas- 
ure ; that was not the sort of prettiness she cared about ; but 
she did care about the prettiness of the new things she would 
buy for herself at Treddieston fair with the money they fetched. 
And yet she looked so dimpled, so charming, as she stooped 
down to put the soaked bread under the hen-coop, that you 
must have been a very acute personage indeed to suspect her 
of that hardness. Molly, the housemaid, with a turn-up nose 
and a protuberant jaw, was really a tender-hearted girl, and, 
as Mrs, Poyser said, a jewel to look after the poultry ; but 
her stolid face showed nothing of this maternal delight any 
,more than a brown earthenware pitcher will show the light 
of the lamp within it. 

It is generally a feminine eye that first detects the moral 
deficiencies hidden under the dear deceit ” of beauty ; so it 
is not surprising that Mrs. Poyser, with her keenness and 
abundant opportunity for observation, should have formed a 
tolerably fair estimate of what might be expected from Hetty 
in the way of feeling, and in moments of indignation she had 
som crimes spoken with great openness on the subject to her 
husband. 

“ She’s no better than a peacock, as kid struf about on 
the wall and spread its tail when the sun shone if all the folks 
i’ the parish was dying ; there’s nothing seems to give her a 
turn i’ th’ inside, not even when we thought Totty had tum- 
bled into the pit To think o’ that dear cherub 1 And we 
found her wi’ her little shoes stuck i’ the mud an’ crying fit to 
break her heart by the far horse-pit. Hetty niver minded it, 

I could see, though she’s been at the nussin’ o’ the child iver 
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since it was a babby. It’s my belief her heart’s as hard as a 
pibble.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, “ thee mustn’t judge Hetty 
too hard. Them young gells are like th’ unripe grain—they’li 
make good meal by and by, but they’re squashy as yit, Tliee’t 
see, Hetty’ll be all right when she’s got a good husband an’ 
children of her own.” 

/ don’t want to be hard upo’ the gelL She’s got diver 
fingers of her own, and can be useful enough when she likes, 
and I should miss her wi’ the butter, for she’s got a cool 
hand. An’ let be what may, I’d strive to do my part by a 
niece o’ yours, an’ that I’ve done ; for I’ve taught her every- 
thing as belongs to a house, an’ I’ve told her her duty often 
enough, though, God knows, I’ve no breath to spare, an’ that 
catchin’ pain comes on dreadful by times. Wi’ them three 
gells in the house, I’d need have twice the strength to keep 
’em up to their w^ork. It’s like having roast meat at three 
fires ; as soon as you’ve basted one, another’s burnin’. ” 

Hetty stood sufficiently in awe of her aunt to be anxious 
to conceal from her so much of her vanity as could be hidden 
without too great a sacrifice. She could not resist spending 
her money in bits of finery which Mrs. Poyser disapproved ; 
but she would have been ready to die with shame, vexation, 
and fright, if her aunt had this moment opened the door, and 
seen her with her bits of candle lighted, and strutting about 
decked in her scarf and earrings. To prevent such a sur- 
prise, she always bolted her door, and she had not forgotten 
to do so to-night. It was well ; for there now came a light 
tap, and Hetty, with a leaping heart, rushed to blow out the 
candles and throw them into the drawer. She dare not stay 
to take out her earrings, but she threw off her scarf and let it 
fall on the floor before the light tap came again. We shall 
know how it was that the light tap came if we leave Hetty for 
a short time and return to Dinah at the moment when she 
had delivered Totty to her mother’s arms, and was come up 
stairs to her bed-room, adjoining Hetty’s. 

Dinah delighted in her bed-room window. Being on the 
second story of that tall house, it gave her a wide view over 
the fields. The thickness of the wall formed a broad step 
about a yard below the window, where she could place her 
chair. And now the first thing she did on entering her room 
was to seat herself in this chair, and look out on the peaceful 
fields, beyond which the large moon was rising just above the 
hedgerow elms. She liked the pasture best, where the milch 
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cow’$ were lying, and next to that the meadow where the grass 
was half mo wo, and lay .in silvered sweeping lines. Her 
heart was very full, for thete was to be only one more night 
on which she would look out on those fields for a long time to 
come ; but she thought little of leaving the mere scene, for to 
her bleak Snowfield had just as many charms ; she thought 
of all the dear people whom she had learned to care for 
among these peaceful fields, and who would now have a 
place in her loving remembrance forever. She thought of 
the struggles and the weariness that might lie before them in 
the rest "of their life’s journey, when she should be away from 
them and know nothing of what w^as befalling them ; and the 
pressure of this thought soon became too strong for her to 
enjoy the unresponding stillness of the moonlit fields. She 
closed her eyes, that she might feel more intensely the pres- 
ence of a love and sympathy deeper and more tender than 
was breathed from the earth and sky. That was often 
Dinah’s mode of praying in solitude. Simply to close her 
eyes and to feel herself inclosed by the Divine Presence ; 
then gradiialiy her fears, her yearning anxieties for others, 
melted away like ice-crystals in a warm ocean. She had sat 
in this way perfectly still, with her hands crossed on her lap, 
and the pale light resting on her calm face, for at least ten 
minutes, when she was startled by a loud sound, apparently 
of something falling in Hetty’s room ; but, like all sounds 
that fall on our ears in a state of abstraction, it had no dis- 
tinct character, but was simply loud and startling, so that she 
.felt uncertain whether she had interpreted it rightly. She 
rose and listened, but all was quiet afterward, and she re- 
flected that Hetty might merely have knocked something 
down in getting into bed. She began slowly to undress ; but 
now, owing to the suggestions of this sound, her thoughts 
became concentrated on Hetty : that sweet young thing, with 
life and all its trials before her — the solemn daily duties of 
the wife and mother — and her mind so unprepared for them 
all ; bent merely on little, foolish, selfish pleasures, like a child 
hugging its toys in the beginning of a long, toilsome journey, 
in which it will have to, bear hunger, and cold, and uii 
sheltered darkness. Dinah felt a double care for Hetty, be- 
cause she shared Seth’s anxious interest in his brother’s lot, 
and she had not come to the conclusion that Hetty did not 
love Adam well enough to marry him. She saw too clearly 
the absence of any warm, self-devoting love in Hetty’s nature 
to regard the coldness of her behavior toward Adam as ant 
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indication that he was not the man she would like to have 
for a husband. And this blank in Hetty’s nature, instead of 
exciting Dinah’s dislike, only touched her with a deeper pity ; 
the lovely face and form affected her as beauty always affects 
a pure and tender mind free from selfish jealousies : it was 
an excellent divine gift, that gave a deeper pathos to the 
need, the sin, the sorrow with which it was iiiingied, as the 
canker in a lily-white bud is more grievous to behold than in 
a common pot-herb. 

By the time Dinah had undressed and put on her night- 
gownj this feeling about Hetty had gathered a painful inten- 
sity ; her imagination had created a thorny thicket of sin and 
sorrow, in which she saw the poor thing struggling, torn and 
bleeding, looking with tears for rescue and finding none. It 
was in this w^ay that Dinah’s imagination and sympathy acted 
and reacted habitually, each heightening the other. She felt 
a deep longing to go now and pour into Hetty’s ear all the 
words of tender warning and appeal that rushed into her 
mind. But perhaps Hetty was already asleep. Dinah put 
her ear to the partition, and heard still some slight noises 
which convinced her that Hetty was not yet in bed. Still 
she hesitated ; she was not quite certain of a divine direction ; 
the voice that told her to go to Hetty seemed no stronger than 
the other voice which said that Hetty was weary, and that 
going to her now in an unseasonable moment would only tend 
to close her heart more obstinately. Dinah was not satisfied 
without a more unmistakable guidance than those inward 
voices. There was light enough, if she opened her Bible, for 
her to discern the text sufficiently to know what it would say 
to her. She knew the physiognomy of every page, and could 
tell on what book she opened, sometimes on what chapter, 
without seeing title or number. It was a small thick Bible, 
worn quite round at the edges. Dinah laid it sideways on 
the window ledge, where the light was strongest, and then 
opened it with her forefinger. The first words she looked at 
were those at the top of the left hand page : And they all 
wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him.” That 
was enough for Dinah ; she had opened on that memorable 
parting at Ephesus, when Paul had felt bound to open his 
heart in a last exhortation and warning. She hesitated no 
longer, but opening her own door gently, went and tapped at 
Hetty’s. We know she had to tap twice, because Hetty had 
to put out her candles and throw off her black lace scarf ; 
but after the second tap the door was opened immediately. 
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Dinah said,. ^'Wili.you let me come in, Hetty?'' and Hetty, 
withont speaking, for she was confused and vexed, opened 
the door wider and let her in. ^ 

What a strange contrast the two figures made 1 Visible 
eiioiigdi in that mingled twilight and moonlight. Hetty, her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes glistening from her imaginary 
drama, her beautiful neck and arms bare, her hair hanging in 
a curly tangle down her back, and the baubles in her ears, 
Binali, covered with her long white dress, her pale face full 
of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into which 
the soul has returned charged with sublimer secrets and a 
siiblimer love. They were nearly of the same height ; Dinah 
evidently a little the taller as she put her arm round Hetty's 
waist; and kissed her forehead. 

I knew you were not in bed, my dear," she said, in her 
sweet clear voice, which was irritating to Hetty, mingling 
with her own peevish vexation like music with jangling chains, 
*Hor I heard you moving; and I longed to speak to you 
again to-night, for it is the last but one that I shall be here, 
and we don't know what may happen to-morrow to keep us 
apart. Shall I sit clown with you while you do up your hair ?" 

Oh yes," said Hetty, hastily turning round and reaching 
the second chair in the room, glad that Dinah looked as if 
she did not notice her earrings. 

Dinah sat clown, and Hetty began to brush together her 
hair before twisting it up, doing it with that air of excessive 
indifference which belongs to confused self-consciousness. 
But tlie expression of Dinah’s eyes gradually relieved her ; 
they seemed unobservant of all details. 

Dear Hetty," she said, “ it has been borne in upon my 
mind to-night that you may some day be in trouble — trouble 
is appointed for us all here below, and there comes a time 
when we need more comfort and help than the things of this 
life can give. I want to tell you that if ever you are in trou- 
ble and need a friend that will always feel for you and love 
you, you have got that friend in Dinah Morris at Snowheld ; 
and if you come to her, or send for her, she'll never forget 
this night and the words she is speaking to you now. Will 
you remember it, Hetty? " 

Yes," said Hetty, rather frightened. “ But why should 
you think I shall be in trouble? Do you know of any- 
thing ; " 

Hetty had seated herself as she tied on her cap, and now 
Dinah leaned forward and took her hands and answered-^ 
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;^®'Because, dear, trouble comes to us all' in tins life; we 
set our hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for us to 
have, and then we go sorrowing; the people we love are 
taken from us, and we can joy in nothing because they are 
not with us; sickness comes, and we faint under the burden 
of our feeble bodies ; we go astray and do wrong, and bring 
ourselves into trouble with our fellow-men. There is no man 
or woman born into this world to whom some of these trials 
do not fall, and so I fall, and so I feel that some of them 
must happen to you ; and I desire for you, that while you are 
young you should seek for strength from your Heavenly 
Father, that you may have a support which will not fail you in 
the evil day.” 

Dinah paused and released Hetty’s hands, that she might 
not hinder her. Hetty sat quite still ; she felt no response 
within herself to Dinah’s anxious affection; but Dinah’s 
words, uttered with solemn, pathetic distinctness, affected her 
with a chili fear. Her flush had died away almost to pale- 
ness ; she had the timidity of a luxurious pleasure-seeking 
nature, which shrinks from the hint of pain. Dinah saw the 
effect, and her tender, anxious pleading became the most 
earnest, till Hetty, full of a vague fear that something evil 
was sometime to befall her, began to cry. 

It is our habit to say that while the lower nature can 
never understand the higher, the higher nature commands a 
complete view of the lower. But I think the higher nature 
has to learn this comprehension, as we learn the art of vision, 
by a good deal of hard experience, often with bruises and 
gashes incurred in taking things up by the wrong end, and 
fancying our space wider than it is. Dinah had never seen 
Hetty affected in this way before, and, with her usual benig- 
nant hopefulness, she trusted it was the stirring of a divine im- 
pulse. She kissed the sobbing thing, and began to cry with 
her for grateful joy. But Hetty was simply in that excitable 
state of mind in which there is no calculating what turn the 
feelings may take from one moment to another and for the 
first time she became irritated under Dinah’s caress. She 
pushed her away impatiently, and said with a childish sob- 
bing voice, 

Don’t talk to me so, Dinah. Why do you come to 
frighten me ? I’ve never done anything to you. Why can’t 
you let me be ? ” 

Poor Dinah felt a pang. She was too wise to persist, and 
only said mildly^ Yes, my dear, you’re tired ; I won’t hinder 
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you any longer. Make haste and get into bed. Good 
night.’’ 

Slie went out of the rLom almost as quietly and quickly 
as if she had been a ghost ; but once by rhe side of her own 
bed, she threw herself on her knees, and poured out in deep 
silence all the passionate pity that filled her heart. 

As for Hetty, she was soon in the wood again — -her wak- 
ing dreams being merged in a sleeping life scarcely more 
fragmentary and confused. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

LINKS. 

Arthur Donntthorne, you remember, is under an en- 
gagement with himself to go and see Mr. Irwine this Friday 
morning, and he is awake and dressing so early, that he de- 
termines to go before breakfast, instead of after. The rector, 
he knows, breakfasts alone at half-past nine, the ladies of the 
family having a different breakfast hour ; Arthur will have an 
early ride over the hill and breakfast with him. One can say 
everything best over a meal. 

The progress of civilization has made a breakfast or a 
dinner an easy and cheerful substitute for more trouble- 
some and disagreeable ceremonies. We take a less gloomy 
view of our errors now our father confessor listens to us over 
his egg and coffee. We are more distinctly conscious that 
rude penances are out of the question for gentlemen in an en- 
lightened age, and that mortal sin is not incompatible with an 
appetite for muffins ; an assault on our pockets, which in 
more barbarous times would have been made in the brusque 
form of a pistol-shot, is quite a well-bred and smiling proce- 
dure now it has become a request for a loan thrown in as an 
easy parenthesis between the second and third glasses of 
claret. 

Still there was this advantage in the old rigid forms, that 
they committed you to the fulfillment of a resolution by some 
outward deed. When you have put your mouth to one end of 
a hole in a stone wall, and are aware that there is an expect- 
ant ear on the other end, you are more likely to say what you 
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out with the intention of saying, than if you were seated 
with your legs in an easy attitude under the mahogany, with 
a companion who will have no reason to be surprised if you 
have nothing particular to say. 

However, Arthur Donnithorne, as he winds among the 
pleasant lanes on horseback in the morning sunshine, has a 
sincere determination to open his heart to the rector, and the 
swirling sound of the scythe as he passes by the meadow is 
all the pleasanter to him because of this honest purpose. He 
is glad to see the promise of settled weather now for getting 
in the hay, about which the farmers have been fearful ; and 
there is something so healthful in the sharing of a joy that is 
general and not merely personal, that this thought about the 
haydiarvest reacts on his state of mind, and makes his resolu- 
tion seem an easier matter. A man about town might per- 
haps consider that these influences were not to be felt out of 
a child^s story-book ; but when you are among the fields and 
hedgeroWvS, it is impossible to maintain a consistent superiority 
to simple, natural pleasures. 

Arthur had passed the village of Hayslope, and was ap- 
proaching the Broxton side of the hill, wdien, at a turning in 
the road, he saw a figure about a hundred yards before him 
which it was impossible to mistake for any one else than 
Adam Bede, even if there had been no gray, tailless shepherd 
dog at his heels. He was striding along at his usual rapid 
pace, and Arthur pushed on hL horse to ox^ertake him ; for 
he retained too much of his boyish feeling for Adam to miss 
an opportunity of chatting with him. I will not say that his 
love for that good fellow did not owe some of its force to the 
love of patronage ; our friend Arthur liked to do everything 
that was handsome, and to have his handsome deeds rec- 
ognized. 

Adam looked round as he heard the quickening clatter of 
the horse's heels, and waited for the horseman, lifting his 
paper cap from his head wfith a bright smile of recognition. 
Next to his own brother, Seth, Adam would ha\'e done more 
for Arthur Donnithorne than for any other young man in the 
world. There was hardly anything he would not rather have 
lost than the two-feet ruler which he always carried in his 
pocket ; it was Arthur’s present, bought with his pocket-money 
when he was a fair-haired lad of eleven, and when he had pro- 
fited so well by Adam's lessons in carpentering and turning, 
as to embarrass every female in the house with gifts of super- 
fluous thread-reels and round boxes. Adam had quite a 
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pride ill the little squire in those early days, and the feelittg 
had only become sliglitly modified as the fair-haired lad had 
grown into the whiskered young man. Adam, I confess, was 
very susceptible to the influence of rank, and quite ready to 
give an extra amount of respect to every one who had more 
advantages than himself, not being a philosopher, or a prble- 
taire with democratic ideas, but simply a stout-limbed, clever 
carpenter with a large fund of reverence in his nature, which 
inclined him to admit all established claims unless he saw 
very clear grounds for questioning them. He had no theories 
about setting the world to-rights, but he saw there was a great 
deal of damage done by building with ill-seasoned timber-— 
by ignorant men in flne clothes making plans for out-houses 
and workshops, and the like, without knowing the bearings of 
things — by slovenly joiners^ work, and by hasty contracts 
that could never be fulfilled without ruining somebody; and 
he resolved, for his part, to set his face against such doings. 
On these points he would have maintained his opinion against 
the largest landed proprietor in Loamshire or Stonyshire 
either; but he felt that beyond these it would be better for 
him to defer to people who were more knowing than himself. 
He saw as plainly as possible how ill the woods on the estate 
were managed, and the shameful state of the. farm-buildings ; 
and, if old Squire Donnithorne had asked him the effect of 
this mismanagement, he would have spoken his opinion with- 
out flinching, but the impulse to a respectful demeanor to- 
ward a ^‘gentleman would have been strong within him all 
the while. The word gentleman had a spell for Adam, 
and, as he often said, he couldn’t abide a fellow who thought 
he made himself fine by being coxy to’s betters.” I must re- 
mind you again that Adam had the blood of the peasant in 
his veins, and that, since he was in his prime half a century 
ago, you must expect some of his characteristics to be obso- 
lete. ■ 

Toward the young squire this instinctive reverence of 
Adam’s was assisted by boyish memories and personal regard ; 
so you may imagine that he thought far more of Arthur’s 
good qualities, and attached far more value to very slight ac- 
tions of his, than if they had been the qualities and actions 
of a common workman like himself. He felt sure it would be 
a fine day for everybody about Hayslope when the young squire 
came into the estate — such a generous open-hearted disposi- 
tion as he had, and an -^uncommon ” notion about improve- 
ments and repairs, considering he w^as only just coming of 
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age. Thus there was 'both respect, and affect, ion in t'iie 
smile with which he raised his paper cap as Arthur Don ni- 
throne rode up. 

Adam, how are you?” said Arthur, holding out 
his hand. He never shook hands with any of the farmers, 
and Adam felt the honor keenly. could swear to your 
back a long way off. It’s just the same back only broader, 
as when you used to carry me on it. Do you remember?” 

Ay, sir, I remember. It ’ud be a poor look-out if folks 
didn’t remember what they did and said when they were lads. 
We should think no more about old friends than we do about 
new ims, then.” 

You’re going to Broxton, I suppose ? ’’ said Arthur, put- 
ting his horse on at a slow pace while Adam walked by his 
side “ Are you going to the Rectory ? ” 

“ No, sir, Ihn going to see about Bradwell’s barn. They’re 
afraid of the roof pushing the walls out ; . and I’m going to see 
what can be done with it, before we send the stuff and the 
workmen.” 

Why, Burge trusts almost eveiy^thing to you now, Adam, 
doesn’t he? I should think he will make you his partner 
soon. He will if he’s wise.” 

‘‘ Nay, sir, I don’t see as he’d be much the better off for 
that. A foreman, if he’s got a conscience, and delights in his 
work, will do his business as well as if he was a partner. I 
wouldn’t give a penny for a man as ’ud drive a nail in slack 
because he didn’t get extra pay for it.” 

I know that, Adam ; I know you work for him as well 
as if you were working for yourself. But you would have 
more power than you have now, and could turn the business 
to better account, perhaps. The old man must give up his 
business some time, and he has no son ; I suppose he’ll want 
a son-in-law who can take to it. But he has rather grasping- 
fingers of his own, I fancy ; I dare say he wants a man who 
can put some money into the business. If I wer n t as poor 
as a rat, I would gladly invest some money in that way, for 
the sake of having you settled oil the estate. I’m sure I 
should profit by it in the end. And perhaps I shall be better 
off in a year or two. I shall have a larger allowance now I’m 
of age ; and when I’ve paid off a debt or two I shall be able 
to look about me.” 

“ You’re very good to say so, sir, and I’m not unthankful. 
But,” Adam continued in a decided tone, I shouldn’t like to 
make any offers to Mr. Eurge., or ^ have any made for me. 
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I see no clear road to a partnership. If he shouia ever want 
to dispose o' the business, that 'ud be a different matter. I 
should be glad of some money at a fair interest then, for I 
feel sure I could pay if off in time." 

“ Yery well, Adam," said Arthur, remembering what Mr. 
Irwine had said about a probable hitch in the love-making 
between Adam and Mary Burge, “we'll say no more about it 
at present. When is your father to be buried ? " 

“ On Sunday, sir ; Mr. Irwine’s coming earlier on purpose. 
I shall be glad when it's over, for I think my mother 'ull per- 
haps get easier then. It cuts one sadly to see the grief of old 
people ; they’ve no way of working it off ; and the new spring 
brings no new shoots out on ’the withered tree." 

“Ahl you've had a good deal of trouble and vexation in 
your life, Adam. I don’t think you’ve ever been hairbrained 
and light-hearted, like other youngsters. You’ve always had 
some care on your mind " 

“ Wh}^, yes, sir ; but that’s nothing to make a fuss about. 
If we’re men and have men's feelings, I reckon we must have 
men’s troubles. We can’t be like the birds as fly from their 
nests as soon as they’ve got their wings, and never know their 
kin when they see ’em, and get a fresh lot every year. IVe 
had enough to be thankful for; I’ve allays had health and 
strength and brains to give me a delight in my work ; and I 
count it a great thing as I’ve had Bartle Massey’s night-school 
to go to. He’s helped me too knowledge I could never ha' got 
by myself." 

“ What a rare fellow you are, Adam ! " said Arthur, after 
a pause, in which he had looked musingly at the big fellow 
walking by his side. “ I could hit out better than most men 
at Oxford, and yet I believe you would knock me into next 
week if I were to have a battle with you." 

“ God forbid I should ever do that, sir," said Adam, look- 
ing round at Arthur, and smiling. “ I used to fight for fun ; 
but I've never clone that since I was the cause o' poor Gil 
Tranter being laid up for a fortnight. Fli never fight any 
man again only when he behaves like a scoundrel If you 
get hold of a chap that's got no shame nor conscience to stop 
him, you must try what you can do by bunging his eyes up." 

Arthur did not laugh, for he was preoccupied with some 
thought that made him say presently, 

“I should think now, Adam, you never have any strug- 
gles within yourself. I fancy you would master a wish that 
you had made up your mind it was not quite right to indulge, 
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as easily as you, would knock a drunken fellow down wlio was 
c|uarrelsome with you. 1 mean, you are never sliilly-slially, 
first making up your mind that you won’t do a thing, and then 
doing it after all.” 

“ Well,” said Adam slowly, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“no. I don’t remember ever being see-saw in that way, when 
I’d made my mind up, as you say, that a thing was wrong. It 
takes the taste out o’ my mouth for things, when I know I 
should have a heavy conscience after ’em. I’ve seen pretty 
clear, ever since I could cast up a sum, as you can never do 
what’s wrong without breeding sin and trouble more than you 
can ever see. It’s like a bit o’ bad workmanship — you never 
see the end o’ the mischief it’ll do. ilnd it’s a poor look out 
to come into the world to make your fellow-creatures worse off 
instead o’ better. But there’s a difference between the things 
folks call wrong, I’m not for making a sin of every little 
fool’s trick, or bit o’ nonsense anybody may be let into, like 
some o’ them dissenters. And a man may have two minds 
whether it isn’t worth while to get a bruise or two for the 
sake of a bit o' fun. But it isn’t my w^ay to be see-saw about 
anything ; I think my fault lies th’ other way. When I’ve said 
a thing, if it’s only to myself, it’s hard for me to go back.” 

“ Yes, that’s just what I expected of you,” said Arthur, 
“ You’ve got an iron will, as well as an iron arm. But, how- 
ever strong a man’s resolution may be, it costs him something 
to carry it out, now and then. We may determine not to 
gather any cherries, and keep our hands sturdily in our 
pockets, but we can’t prevent our mouths from watering.” 

“That’s true, sir ; but there’s nothing like settling with 
ourselves, as there’s a deabwe must do without i’ this life. 
It’s no use looking on life as if it was Treddles’on fair, where 
folks only go to see shows and get fairings. If we do, we 
shall find it different. But where’s the use o’ me talking 
to you, sir? You know better than I do.” 

“ I’m not sure of that, Adam. You’ve had four or five 
years’ experience more than I’ve had, and I think your life 
has been a better school to you than college has been to me.” 

“ Why, sir, you seem to thiiik o’ college somethiiog like 
what Bartle Massey does. He says college mostly makes 
people like bladders — just good for nothing but t’ hold, the 
stuff as is poured into ’em. But he’s got a tongue like a sharp 
blade, Bartle has ; it never touches anything but it cuts, 
Here’s the turning, sir. I must bid you good-morningj as 
you’re going to the Rectory.” 
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‘^ Good-by, Adam, good-by.” 

Artliur gave his horse to the groom at the Rectory gate, 
and m^alked along the gravel toward the door which opened 
on the garden. He knew that the rector always breakfasted 
in his study, and the study lay on the left hand of this door, 
opposite the dining-rdom. It was a small, low room belong- 
to the old part of the house — dark with the sobre covers of 
the books that lined the walls ; yet it looked very cheery this 
morning as Arthur reached the open window. For the morn- 
ing sun fell aslant on the great glass globe with the gold-fish 
in it, wdiicli stood on a scagliola pillar in front of the ready- 
spread bachelor breakfast-table, and by the side of this break 
fast-table was a group which would have made any room en- 
ticing. In the crimson demask easy-chair sat Mr. Irwine, 
with that radiant freshness which he always had when became 
from his morning toilette; his finely-formed, plump white 
hand was playing along Juno’s brown curly back ; and close 
to Juno’s tail, which was wagging with calm matronly pleasure, 
the two brown pups were rolling over each other in an ecsta- 
tic duet of worrying noises. On a cushion a little removed 
sat Pug, with the air of a maiden lady who looked on these 
familiarities as animal weaknesses, which she made as little 
show as possible of observing. On the table, at Mr. Irwine’s 
elbow, lay the first volume of the Foulis .^Fschylus, which 
Arthur knew well by sight ; and the silver coffee-pot, which 
Carrol was bringing in, sent forth a fragrant steam, which 
completed the delights of a bachelor breakfast. 

Plalloo, Arthur, that’s a good fellow 1 You’re just in 
time,” said Mr. Irwine, as Arther paused and stepped in over 
the low window-sill. Carrol, we shall want more coffee and 
eggs, and haven’t you got some cold fowl for us to eat with 
that ham ? Wh}-”, this is like old days, Arthur; you haven’t 
been to breakfast witli me these five years.” 

“It was a tempting morning for a ride before breakfast,” 
said Arthur, “ and I used to like breakfasting with you so 
when I was reading with you. My grandfather is always a 
few degrees colder at breakfast than at any other hour in the 
day. I think his morning bath doesn’t agree with him.” 

Arthur was anxious not to imply that he came with any 
special purpose. He had no sooner found himself in Mr. Ir- 
wine’s presence than the confidence which he had thought 
quite easy before suddenly appeared the most difficult thing 
in the world to him, and at the very moment of shaking hands 
he saw his purpose in quite a new light. Flow could he make 
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Irwine understand Ms position unless he told him those little 
scenes in the wood, and how could he tell them without look- 
ing like a fool ? And then his weakness in coming back from 
Gawaine’s, and doing the vtxy opposite of what he intended ? 
Irwine would think him a shilly-shally fellow ever after. 
However, it must come out in an unpremeditated way; the 
conversation might lead up to it. 

“ I like breakfast-time better than any other moment in 
the day,’ksaid Mr. Irwine. No dust has settled on one's 
mind then, and it presents a clear mirror to the rays of things. 
I always have a favorite book by me at breakfast, and I 
enjoy the bits I pick up then so much that, regularly every 
morning, it seems to me as if I should certainly become 
studious again. But presently Dent brings up a poor fellow 
who has killed a hare, and when I’ve got through my 
‘ justicing,’ as Carrol calls it, I’m inclined for a ride round the 
glebe, and on my way back I meet with the master of the 
work-house, who has got a long story of a mutinous pauper to 
tell me p and so the clay goes on, and Fm always tlie same 
lazy fellow before evening sets in. Besides, one wants the 
stimulus of sympathy, and I have never had that since poor 
D’Oyley left Treddleston. If you had stuck to your books 
well, you rascal^ I should have had a pleasanter prospect 
before me. But scholarship doesn’t run in your family blood.” 

“No, indeed. It’s well if I can remember a little inap- 
plicable Latin to adorn my maiden speech in Parliament six 
or seven years hence. ‘ Cras ingens iterabirnus sec|uor,’ and a 
few shrecls of that soft will perhaps stick to me, and I shall 
arrange my opinions so as to introduce them. But I don’t 
think a knowledge of the classics is a pressing want to a 
country gentleman ; as far as I can see, he’d much better 
have a knowledge of manures. I’ve been reading your friend 
Arthur Young’s books lately, and there’s nothing I should 
like better than to carry out some of his ideas in putting the 
farmers on a better management of their land, and, as he 
says, making what was a wild country, all of the same dark 
hue, bright and variegated with corn and cattle, hly grand- 
father will never let me have any power while he lives; but 
there’s nothing I should like better than to undertake the 
Stonyshire side of the estate — it’s in a dismal condition — and 
set improvements on foot, and gallop about from one place 
to another and overlook them. I should like to know all the 
laborers, and see them touching their hats to me with a look 
of good"WilL” 
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“ Bravo, Arthur ; a man who has feeling for the classics 
couldn't make a better apology for coming into the world 
than by increasing the quantity of food to maintain scholars, 
and rectors who appreciate scholars. And, whenever you 
enter on your career of model landlord, may I be there to see. 
You’ll want a portly rector to complete the picture, and take 
his tithe of all the respect and honor you get by your hard 
work. Only don’t set your heart too strongly on the good- 
will you are to get in consequence, I’m not sure that men 
are the fondest of those who try to be useful to them. You 
know Gawaine has got the curses of the whole neighborhood 
upon him about that inclosure. You must make it quite 
clear to your mind which you are most bent upon, old boy — 
popularity or usefulness — else you may happen to miss both.” 

“ Oh, Gawaine is harsh in his manners ; he doesn’t make 
himself personally agreeable to his tenants. I don’t believe 
there’s anything you can’t prevail on people- to do with kind- 
ness. For my part, I couldn’t live in the neighborhood where 
I was not respected and beloved ; it’s very pleasant to go 
among the tenants here, they all seem so well inclined to ’me* 
I suppose it seems only the other day to them since I was a 
little lad, riding on a pony about as big as a sheep. And if 
fair allowance w^eremade to them, and their buildings attended 
to, one could persuade them to farm on a better plan, stupid 
as they are.” 

“Then mind you fall in love in the right place, and don’t 
get a wife who will drain your purse and make you niggardly 
in spite of yourself. My mother and I have a little discus- 
sion about you sometimes : she sa5^s, I’ll never risk a single 
prophecy on Arthur until I see the woman he falls in love 
with,’ She thinks your lady-love wdll rule you as the moon 
rules the tides. But I feel bound to stand up for you, as my 
pupil, you know ; and I maintain that you’re not of that 
watery quality. So mind you don’t disgrace my judgment.” 

Arthur winced under this speech, for keen old Mrs. 
Irwine’s opinion about him had the disagreeable effect of 
a sinister omen. This, to be sure, was only another reason 
for persevering in his intention, and getting an additional 
security against himself. Nevertheless, at this point in the 
conversation, he was conscious of increased disinclination to 
tell his story about Hetty. He was of an impressible nature, 
and lived a great deal in other people’s opinions and feelings 
concerning liimself ; and the mere fact that he was in the 
presence of an intimate friend, who had not the slightest 
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notion tliat he Iiaa had any such serious internal struggle as 
he came to confide, rather shook his own belief in the serious- 
ness of the struggle. It was not, after all, a thing to make 
a fuss about, and what could Irvvine do for him that he could 
not do for himself? He would go to Eagledale in s}3ite of 
Meg’s lameness — go on Rattler, and Pym follow as well as 
he could on the old hack. That was his thought as he sug 
ared his coffee ; but the next minute, as he was lifting the 
cup to his lips, he remembered how thoroughly he had made 
up his mind last night to tell Irwine. No! he would not be 
vacillating again— he would do what he had meant to do this 
time. So it would be well not to let the personal tone of the 
conversation altogether drop. If they went to quite indifferent 
topics, his difficulty would be heightened. It had required no 
noticeable pause for this rush and rebound of feeling, before 
he answered, 

“‘ But I think it is hardly an argument against a man’s 
general strength of character, that he should be apt to be 
mastered by love. A fine constitution doesn’t insure one 
against small -pox or any other of those ine vitable diseases. 
A man may be very firm in other matters, and yet be under 
a sort of witchery from a woman.” 

Yes ; but there’s this difference between love and small- 
pox, or bewitchment either— that if you detect the disease at 
an early stage and try change of air there is every chance of 
complete escape, without any farther development of symp^ 
toms. And there are certain alterative doses which a man 
may administer to himself by keeping unpleasant consequences 
before Ms mind; that gives you a sort of smoked glass 
through which you may look at the resplendent fair one and 
discern her true outline ; though I’m afraid, by the bye, the 
smoked glass is apt to be missing just at the moment it is 
most wanted. I dare say, now, even a man fortified with a 
knowledge of the classics might be lured into an imprudent 
marriage, in spite of the warning given him by the chorus in 
the Prometheus.” 

The smile that flitted across Arthur’s face .was a faint one, 
and instead of following Mr. Irwine’s playful lead he said 
quite seriously, Yes, that’s the worst of it. It’s a desper- 
ately vexatious thing that, after all one’s reflections and quiet 
determinations, we should be ruled by moods that one can’t 
calculate on beforehand. I don’t think a man ought to be 
blamed so much if he is betrayed into doing things in that 
way, in spite of his resolutions.” 
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I but the moods lie in his nature, my boy, just 
must as his reflections did, and more. A man can never 
do anything at variance with his own 'nature. He carries 
within him the germ of his most exceptional action ; and if 
we wise people make eminent fools of ourselves* on any par 
ticular occasion, we must endure the legitimate conclusion 
that we carry a few grains of folly to our ounce of wisdom. 

“Well, but one may be betrayed into doing things by a 
combination of circumstances, which one might never have 
done otherwise.'^ 

“ Why, yes, a man can^t very well steal a bank-note unless 
the bank-note lies within convenient reach ; but he won’t 
make us think him an honest man because he begins to howl 
at the bank-note for falling in his way.” 

“ But surely you don’t think a man who struggles against 
a temptation into which he falls at last as bad as the man 
who never struggles at all ? ” 

“ No, my boy, I pity him, in proportion to his struggles, 
for they foreshadow the inward suffering which is the worst 
form of Nemesis. Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds 
carry their terrible consequences, quite apart from any fluc- 
tuations that went before — consequences that are hardly ever 
confined to ourselves. And it is best to fix our minds on that 
certainty, instead of considering what may be the elements of 
excuse for us. But I never knew you so inclined for moral 
discussion, Arthur. Is it some danger of your own that you 
are considering in this philosophical, general way } ” 

In asking this question Mr. Irwine pushed his plate away, 
threw himself back in his chair, and looked straight at Arthur. 
Pie really suspected that Arthur wanted to tell him something 
and thought of smoothing the way for him by this direct 
question. But he was mistaken. Brought suddenly and 
involuntarily to the brink of confession, Arthur shrank back, 
and felt less disposed toward it than ever. The conversation 
had taken a more serious tone than he had intended — it would 
quite mislead Irwine — he would imagine there was a deep 
passion for Hetty, while there was no such thing. He was 
conscious of coloring, and was annoyed at his boyishness. 

“Oh no, no danger,” he said, as indifferently as he could. 

“ I don’t know that I am more liable to irresolution than 
other people ; only there are little incidents now and then 
that set one speculating on what might happen in the future.” 

Was there a motive at w'ork under this strange reluctance 
of Arthurs which ha a sort of backstairs influence not ad- 
mitted to himself ? Onr mental business is carried on much 
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it. the same way as the business of the state : a great deal of 
hard work is done by agents who are not acknowiedged. in 
a piece of machinery, too, I believe there is often a small, 
unnoticeable wheel which has a great deal to do with the 
motion of the large, obvious ones. Possibly there was some 
such unrecognized agent secretly busy in Arthur’s mind at 
this moment — possibly it was the fear lest he might hereafter 
find the fact of having made a confession to the rector a 
serious annoyance, in case he should be able quite to cariy 
out his good resolutions ! I dare not assert that it was not 
so. The human soul is a very complex thing. 

The idea of Hetty had just crossed Mr. Irwine’s mind as 
he looked inquiringly at Arthur, but his disclaiming, indif- 
ferent answer confirmed the thought which had quickly fol- 
lowed— -that there could be nothing serious in that direction. 
There was no probability that Arthur ever saw her except at 
church, and at her own home under the eye of Mrs. Poyser ; 
and the hint he had given Arthur about her the other clay 
had no more serious meaning than to prevent him from notic- 
ing her so as to rouse the little chit’s vanity, and in this way 
to perturb the rustic drama of her life. Arthur would soon 
join his regiment, and be far away ; no, there could be no 
danger in that quarter, even if Arthur’s character had not 
been a strong security against it. His honest, patronizing 
pride in the good-will and respect of everybody about him 
was a safeguard even against foolish romance, still more 
against a lower kind of folly. If there had been anything 
special on Arthur’s mind in the previous conversation, it was 
clear he was not inclined to enter into details, and Mr. Irwine 
was too delicate to imply even a friendly curiosity. Pie per- 
ceived a change of subject w^ould be ■welcome and said, 

« -Qy Arthur, at your colonel’s birthday f<3te there 

were some transparencies that made a great effect, in honor 
of Britannia, and Pitt, and the Loam shire Militia, and, above 
all, the ^ generous youth,’ the hero of the day. Don’t you 
think you should get up something of the same sort to aston- 
ish our weak minds ? ” 

The opportunity was gone. While Arthur \vas hesitating, 
the rope to which he might have clung had drifted awaj^ — ^he 
must trust now to his own swimming. 

In ten minutes from that time Mr. Irwine was called for 
on business, and Arthur, bidding him good-by, mounted his 
horse again with a sense of dissatisfaction, which he tried to 
quell by determining to set off for Eagledale without an hour’s 
delay. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

IN WHICH THE STORY PAUSES A LITTLE. 

This rector of Broxton, is little better than a pagan ! 

I hear one of my lady readers exclaim. How much more 
edifying it would have been if you had made him give Arthur 
some truly spiritual advice. You might have put into his 
mouth the most beautiful things — quite as good as reading a 
sermon.” 

Certainly I could, my fair critic, if I were a clever novelist, 
not obliged to creep servilely after nature and fact, but able 
to represent things as they never have been and never will be. 
Then, of course, my characters will be entirely of my own 
choosing, and I could select the most unexceptionable type 
of clergyman, and put my own admirable opinions into his 
mouth on all occasions. But you must have perceived long 
ago that I have no such lofty vocation, and that I aspire to 
give no more than a faithful account of men and things as 
they have mirrored themselves in my mind. The mirror is 
doubtless defective ; the outlines will sometimes be disturbed \ 
the reflection faint or confused ; but I feel as much bound to 
tell you, as precisely as I can, what that reflection is, as if I 
were in the witness-box narrating my experience on oath. 

Sixty years ago — it is a long time, so no wonder things 
have changed—all clergymen were not zealous ; indeed there 
is reason to believe that the number of zealous clergymen was 
small, and it is probable that if one among the small minority 
had owned the livings of Broxton and Hayslope in the year 
1799, you would have liked him no better than you like Mr. 
Irwine. Ten to one, you would have thought him a tasteless, 
indiscreet, methodistical man. It is so very rarely that facts 
hit that nice medium required by our own enlightened opinions 
and refined taste ! Perhaps you will say, “ Do improve the 
facts a little, then : make them more accordant with those 
correct views which it is our privilege to possess. The -world 
is not just wbat -we like ; do touch it up with a tasteful pencil, 
and make believe it is not quite such a mixed, entangled 
affair. Let all people who hold unexceptionable opinions act 
unexceptionably. Let your most faulty characters always be 
on the wrong side, and your virtuous one on the right. Then 
we shall see at a glance whom we are to condemn, and whom 
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we are to approve. Then we shall be able to admire, without 
the slightest disturbance of our prepossessions; we shall hate 
and despise wdth that true ruminant relish which belongs to 
undoubting confidence.” 

But, my good friend, what will you do then with your fel- 
low-parishioner who opposes your husband In the vestry ?-— 
wifh your newly appointed vicar, whose style of preaching 
you find painfully below that of his regretted predecessor.^- — 
with the honest servant who worries your soul with her one 
failing ? — with your neighbor, MrSo Green, who was really kind 
to you in your last illness, but has said several ill-natured 
things about you since your convalescence ? — nay, with your 
excellent husband itself, who has other irritating habits be^ 
sides that of not wiping his shoes ? These fellow-mortals, 
ever; one, must be accepted as they are , you can neither 
staighten ther noses, nor straighten their vit, not rectify their 
dispositions ; and it is these people — among whom your life is 
passed — that it is needful your should tolerate, pity, and love ; 
it is these more or less ugly, stupid, inconsistent people, 
whose movements of goodness you should be able to admire 
— for whom you should cherish all possible hopes, all possible 
patiencco And I would not, even if I had the choice, be the 
elever novelist who could create a world so much better than 
this, in which we get up in the morning to do our daily work, 
that you would be likely to turn a harder, colder eye on the 
dusty streets and the common green fields — on the real 
breathing men and women, who can be chilled by your indif- 
ference or injured by your prejudice ; who can be cheered , 
and helped onward by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, 
your outspoken, brave justice. 

So I am content to tell my simple story, without trying to 
make things seem better than they were : dreading nothing, 
indeed, but falsity, which, in spite of one^s best efforts, there 
is reason to dread. Falsehood is so easy, truth so difficult. 
The pencil is conscious of a delightful facility in drawing a 
griffin — the longer the claws, and the larger the wings, the 
better ; but that marvellous facility, which w-e mistook for 
genius, is apt to forsake us when we want to draw a real un- 
exaggerated lion. Examine your words well, and you will 
find that even when you have no motive to be false, it is a 
very hard thing to say the exact truth, even about your own 
immediate feelings — much harder than to say something fine 
nl^out them which is not the exact truth. 

It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness that I. 
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delight in many Dutch paintings, which lofty-minded people 
despise. I find a source of delicious sympathy in these 
faithful pictures of a monotonous homely existence, which has 
been the fate of so many more among my fellow-mortals than 
a life of pomp or of absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or 
of world-stirring actions. I turn, without shrinkingv from 
cloud-borne angels, from prophets, sibyls, and heroic warrior^ 
to an old woman bending over her flower-pot, or eating hel 
solitary dinner, while the noonday light, softened, perhaps by 
a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just touches the 
rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jug, and all those 
cheap, common things which are the precious necessaries of 
life to her; or I turn to that village wedding, kept between 
four walls, where an awkward bridegroom opens the dance 
with a high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while elderly and 
middle-aged friends look on, with very irregular noses and 
lips, and probably with quart pota In their hands, but with 
an expression of unmistakable contentment and good-will. 

Foh ! says my idealistic friend, what vulgar details I 
What good is there in taking all these pains to give an exact 
likeness of old women and clowns? What a low phase of 
life I what clumsy, ugly people 1 ’’ 

But, bless us, things may be lovable that are not altogether 
handsome, I hope ? I am not at all sure that the majority of 
the human race have not been ugly, and even among those 
“ lords of their kind,'' the British, squat figures, ill-shapen 
nostrils, and dingy complexions, are not startling exceptions. 

* *'Yet there is a great deal of family love among us. I have a 
friend or two whose class of features is such that the Apollo 
curl on the summit of their brows would be decidedly trying; 
yet, to my certain knowledge, tender hearts have beaten for 
them, and their miniatures — flattering, but still not lovely — 
are kissed in secret by motherly lips. I have seen many an 
excellent matron, who could never in her best days have been 
handsome, and yet she had a packet of yellow love-letters in 
a private drawer, and sweet children showered kisses on her 
sallow cheeks. And I believe there have been plenty of young 
heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, v/ho have felt 
quite sure they could never love anything more insignificant 
then a Diana, and yet have found themselves in middle life 
happily settled with a wife who waddles. Yes ! thank God ; 
human feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the earth ; 
it does not wait for beauty — ^it flows with resistless force, and 
brings beauty with it 
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All honor and reverence to the divine beauty of form! 
Let us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, and children 
—in our gardens and in our houses ; but let us love that 
other beauty, too, which lies in no secret of proportion, but 
in the secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel, 
if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by the 
celestial light; paint us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her 
iiiild face upward, and opening her arms to welcome the 
divine glory ; but do not impose on us any esthetic rules 
which shall banish from the region of Art those old women 
scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those heavy 
clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot-house — those rounded 
backs and stupid, weather-beaten faces that have bent over 
the spade and done the rough work of the world — those 
homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough 
curs, and their clusters of onions. In this world there are so 
many of these common, coarse people, who have no pic- 
turesque sentimental wretchedness I It is so needful we 
should remember their existence, else we may happen to 
leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, and 
frame lofty theories which only fit a world of extremes. 
Therefore let Art always remind us of them ; therefore let us 
always have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to 
the faithful representing of commonplace things — men who 
see beauty in these commonplace things, and delight in show- 
ing how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. There are 
few prophets in the world— few sublimely beautiful women — 
few heroes. I can ^t afford to give all my love and reverence* 
to such rarities ; I want a great deal of those feelings for my 
every-day fello’w-men, especially for the few in the foreground 
of the great multitude, whose faces I know,'wdiose hands I 
touch, for whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. 
Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantic criminals half 
so frequent as your common laborer, wTo gets his own bread, 
and eat its vulgarly but creditably With his own pocket-knife. 
It is more needful that I should have a fibre of sympathy con- 
necting me with that vulgar citizen who weighs out my sugar 
in a vilely assorted cravat and waistcoat, than with the hand- 
somest rascal in red scarf and green feathers ; more needful 
that my heart should swell with loving admiration at some 
trait of gentle goodness in the faulty people who sit at the 
same hearth with me, or in the clergyman of my own parish, 
who is, perhaps, rather too corpulent, and in other respects is 
not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at the deeds of heroes 
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whom I shall never know except by hearsay, or at the sul> 
limest abstract of all clerical graces that was ever conceived 
by an able novelist. 

And so I come back to Mr. Irwine, with whom I desire 
you to be in perfect charity, far as he may be from satisfying 
your demands on the clerical character. Perhaps you think 
he was not—* as he ought to have been — a living demonstra- 
tion of the benefits attached to the national church ? But I 
am not sure of that ; at least I know that the people in Brox- 
ton and Playslope would have been very sorry to part with 
their clergyman, and that most faces brightened ^at his ap- 
proach j and until it can be proved that hatred is a better 
thing for the soul than love, I must believe that Mr. Irwine’s 
influence in his parish was a more wholesome one than that 
of the zealous Mr, Ryde, who came there twenty years after- 
ward, when Mr. Irwine had been gathered to his fathers. It 
is true Mr. Ryde insisted strongly on the doctrines of the 
Reformation, visited his flock a great deal in their own homes, 
and was severe in rebuking the aberrations of the flesh— put 
a stop, indeed, to the Christinas rounds of the church singers, 
as promoting drunkenness and too light a handling of sacred 
things. But I gathered from Adam Bede, to whom I talked 
of these matters in his old age, that few clergymen could be 
less successful in winning the hearts of their parishioners than 
Mr. Ryde. They gathered a great many notions about doc- 
trine from him, so that almost every church-goer under fifty 
began to distinguish as well between the genuine gospel and 
what did not come jDrecisely up to that standard, as if he had 
been born and bred a Dissenter ; and for some time after his 
arrival there seemed to be quite a religious movement in that 
quiet rural district. “ But,” said Adam, “ IVe seen pretty 
clear, ever since I was a young un, as religion’s something 
else besides notions. It isn’t notions sets people doing the 
right thing — it’s feelings. It’s the same with the notions in 
religion as it is with math’matics — a man may be able to work 
problems straight off in’s head, as he sits by the fire and 
smokes his pipe ; but if he has to make a machine or a build- 
ing, he must have a will and a resolution, and love something 
else better than his own ease. Somehow, the congregation 
began to fall off, and people began to speak light o’ Mr. Ryde. 

I believe he meant right at b jttom ; but, you see, he was sour- 
ish-tempered, and was for beating-down prices with bis people 
as worked for him ; and his preaching wouldn’t go down well 
with that sauce. And he wanted to be like my lord judge i’ 
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the parisb, punishing folks for doing wrong and he scolded 
’em from the pulpit as if he’d been a Ranter^ and yet he 
couldn’t abide the Dissenters, and was a deal more set against 
’em than Mr. Irwine was. And then he didn’t keep within 
his income, for he seemed to think, at first go-off, that six 
hundred a year was to make him as big a man as Mr. Don- 
nithorne ; that’s a sore mischief I’ve often seen with the poor 
curates jumping into a bit of a living all of a sudden. Mr. 
Ryde was a deal thought on at a distance, I believe, and he 
wrote books ; but as for math’matics and the natur o’ things, 
he was as ignorant as a woman. He was very knowing about 
doctrines, and used to call ’em the bulwarks of the Reforma- 
tion j but I’ve always mistrusted that sort o’ learning as leaves 
folks foolish and unreasonable about business. Now Mester 
Irwine was as different as could be j as quick ! — he under- 
stood wdiat you meant in a minute ; and he knew all about 
building, and could see when you’d made a good job. And 
he behaved as much like a gentleman to the farmers, and th’ 
old women, and the laborers, as he did to the gentry. You 
never saw hint interfering and scolding, and trying to play th’ 
emperor. Ah ! *he was a fine man as ever you set eyes on ; 
and so kind to ’s mother and sisters. That poor sickly Miss 
Anne — he seemed to think more of her than of anybody else 
in the world. There wasn’t a soul in the parish had a word 
to say against him ; and his servants staid with him till they 
were so old and pottering he had to hire other folks to do 
their work.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘'that was an excellent way of preaching 
in the week-days ; but I dare say, if your old friend Mr. 
Irwine were to come to life again, and get into the pulpit next 
Sunday, you would be rather ashamed that he didn’t preach 
better after all your praise of him.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Adam, broadening his chest and throw- 
ing himself back in his chair, as if he were ready to meet ail 
inferences, “nobody has ever heard me say Mr. Irwine was 
much of a preacher. He didn’t go into deep, speritial ex- 
perience 3 and I know there’s a deal in a man’s inward life 
as 5^011 can’t measure by the square, and say, ‘ do this, and 
that’ll follow-, and, ‘do that, and this’ll follow.’ There’s 
things go on in the soul, and times when feelings come into 
you like a rushing mighty wind, as the Scripture says, and 
part your life in two a’most, so as you look back on yourself 
as if you was somebody else. Those are things as you can’t 
bottle up in a ‘ do this/ and ‘ do that ; ’ and I’ll go so fai 
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with tlie strongest Methodist ever you’ll find. That shows 
me there’s deep, speritiai things in religion. You can’t make 
much out wi’ talking about it, but you feel it. Mr. Irwine 
didn’t go into those things ; he preached short moral ser- 
mons, and that was all But then he acted pretty much up 
to what he said; he didn’t set up for being so different from 
other folks one day, and then be as like ’em as two peas the 
aext. And he made folks love him and respect him, and 
that was better nor stirring up their gall wi’ being over busy. 
Mrs. Peyser used to say — you know she would have her word 
about everything— -she said, Mr. Irwine was like a good meal 
o’ victual — you were the better for him without thinking on 
it; and Mr, Ryde was like a dose o’ physic-— he griped you 
and worreted you, and after all he left you much the same.” 

But didn’t Mr. Ryde preach a great deal more about 
that spiritual part of religion that you talk of, Adam? 
Couldn’t you get more out of his sermons than out of Mr. 
Irwine’s ? ” 

‘* Ehl I kivowna. He preached a deal about doctrines. 
But I’ve seen pretty clear, ever since I w^as a young un, as 
religion’s something Is besides doctrines ’ancl^ notions, I 
look at it as if the doctrines were like finding names for your 
feelings, so as you can talk of ’em when you’ve never known 
’em, just as a man may talk o’ tools when he knows theii 
names, though he’s never so much as seen ’em, still less 
handled ’em. I’ve heard a deal o’ doctrine i’ my time, for I 
used to go after the dissenting preachers along wi’ Seth when 
I was a lad o’ seventeen, and got puzzling myself a deal 
about the Arminians and the Calvinists. The Wesleyans, 
you know, are strong Arminians ; and Seth, who could never 
abide anything harsh, and was always for hoping the best, 
held fast by the Wesleyans from the very first; but I thought 
I could pick a hole or two m their notions, and I got disput- 
ing wi’ one o’ the class-leaders down at rreddles’on, and 
harassed him so, first o’ this sid and then o’ that, till at last 
he said, ^ Young man, it’s th'^ devil making use o’ your pride 
and conceit as a weapon f : war against th ., simplicity c'" the 
truth.’ I couldn’t help laughing then, but as I was going 
home, I thought the man wasn’t far wrongo I began to see 
as all this weighing and cifting what this text means and that 
text means, and whether f Ik: are saved all by God’s grace, or 
whether there goes an ounc: c’ tlrrir own will to’t, was nc part 
o’ real religion at all You ma^' talk o’ these things for hours 
on end, and you’ll only be all "the more coxy and conceited 
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lor \ So I took to going nowhere but to church, and hear- 
ing nobody but Mr. Irwihe, for he said nothing but what was 
good, and what you’d be the wiser for renTenibering. And I 
found it better for my soul to be humble before the mysteries 
o’ God’s dealings, and not be making a clatter about what I 
could never understand. And they’re poor foolish questions 
after all ; for what have we got either inside or outside of us 
but what comes from God? If we’ve got a resolution to do 
right, He gave it to us, I reckon, first or last ; but I see plain 
enough we shall never do it without a resolution, and that’s 
enough for me.” 

Adam, you perceive, was a warm admirer, perhaps a partial 
judge, of Mr. Irwine, as, happily, some of us still are of the 
people we have known familiarly. Doubtless it will be de- 
spised as a weakness by that lofty order of minds who pant 
after the ideal, and are oppressed by a general sense that 
their emotions are of too exquisite a character to find fit ob- 
jects among their everyday fellow-men. I have often been 
favored with the confidence of these select natures, and find 
them concur in the experience that great men are overesti- 
mated and small men are insupportable ; that if you would 
love a woman without ever looking back on your love as a 
folly, she must die while you are courting her ; and, if you 
would maintain the slightest belief in human heroism, you 
must never make a pilgrimage to see the hero. 1 confess I 
have often meanly shrunk from confessing to those accom- 
plished and acute gentlemen what my own experience has 
been, l am afraid I have often smiled with hypocritical as- 
sent, and gratified them with an epigram on the fleeting 
nature of our illusions, which any one moderately acquainted 
with French literature can command at a moment’s notice. 
Human converse, I think some wise man has remarked, is 
not rigidly severe. But I herewith discharge my conscience, 
and declare, that I have had quite enthusiastic movements of 
admiration toward old gentlemen who spoke the worst Eng- 
lish, who were occasionally fretful in their temper, and who 
had never moved in a higher sphere of influence than that of 
parish overseer ; and that the way in which I have come to 
the conclusion that human, nature is lovable — the way I have 
learnt something of its deep pathos, its sublime mysteries — * 
has been by living a great deal among people more or less 
commonplace and vulgar, of whom you would, perhaps, hear 
nothing very surprising if you were to inquire about them in 
the neighborhoods where they dwelt Ten to one most of 
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the small siiopkeepers in their vicinity saw nothing at all in 
them. For I have observed this remarkable coineidence, 
that the select natures who pant after the ideal, and hiid 
nothing in pantaloons or petticoats great enough to command 
their reverence or love, are curiously in unison with the nar- 
rowest and pettiest. For example, I have often heard Mr* 
Gedge, the landlord of the Royal Oak, who used to turn a 
bloodshot eye on his neighbors in the village of Shepperton, 
sum up his opinion of the people in his own parish — and they 
were all the people he knew — in these emphatic words : ‘‘ Ay, 
sir, I’ve said it often, and I’ll say it again, they’re a poor lot 
i’ this parish — a poor lot, sir, big and little.” I think he had 
a dim idea that if he could migrate to a distant parish, he 
might find neighbors worthy of him, and, indeed, he did sub- 
sequently transfer himself to the Saracen’s Head, which was 
doing a thriving business in the back street of a neighboring 
market-town. But, oddly enough, he has found the people 
up that backstreet of precisely the same stamp as the inhabi- 
tants of Shepperton — a poor lot, sir, big and little, and 
them as comes for a go o’ gin are no better than them as 
comes for a pint o’ twopenny — a poor lot” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

CHURCH. 

Hetty, Hetty, don’t you know church begins at two, and 
it’s gone half after one a’ready. Flave you got nothing better 
to think on this good Sunday, as 230or old Thias Bede’s to be 
put into the ground, and him drownded i’ the dead o’ the 
night, as it’s enough to make one’s back run cold, but you must 
be dizening yourself as if there was a wedding i’stead of a fu- 
neral ? ” ' 

Well, aunt,” said Hetty, I can’t be ready as soon as 
everybody else, when I’ve got Totty’s things to put on. And 
I’d ever such work to make her stand still'd’ 

Hetty was coming down stairs, and Mrs. Poyser, in her 
plain bonnet and shawl, was standing below. If ever a girl 
looked as if she had been made of roses, that girl was Hetty 
m her Sunday hat and frock. For her hat was trimmed with 
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pinkj and her frock had pink spots sprinkled on a white 
ground. There was nothing but pink and white about her 
except in her dark hair and eyes and her little buckled shoes! 
Mrs. Poyser was provoked at herself, for she could hardly 
keep from smiling, as any mortal is inclined to do at the si^ht 
of pretty round things. So she turned without speaking and 
joined the group outside the house door, followed by Hetty, 
whose heart was fluttering so at the thought of some one she 
expected to see at church, that she hardly felt the a'roinid she 
trod on. 

And now the little procession set off. Mr. Poyser was in 
his Sunday suit of drab, with a red and green waistcoat, and a 
green watch-ribbon, having a large carnelian seal attached, 
pendent like a plumb-line from that promontory where his 
watch-pocket was situated ; a silk handkerchief of a yellow 
tone round his neck, and excellent gray ribbed stockings, 
knitted by Mrs. Poyser’s own hand, setting off the proportions 
of his leg. Mr. Poyser had no reason to be ashamed of his 
leg, and suspected that the growing abuse of top-boots and 
other fashions tending to disguise the nether limbs, had their 
origin in a pitiable degeneracy of the human calf. Still less 
had he reason to be ashamed of his round jolly face, which 
was good-humor itself as he said, “ Come, Hetty — come, little 
uns IP and, giving his arm to his wife, led the way through 
the causeway gate into the yard. 

The “ little uns addressed were Marty and Tommy, boys 
of nine and seven, in little fustian tailed coats and knee- 
breeches, relieved by rosy cheeks and black eyes ; looking as 
much like their father as a very small elephant is like a very 
large one. Hetty walked between them, and behind came 
patient Molly, whose task it was to carfy Totty through the 
yard and over all the wet places on the road j for Totty,^haV“ 
ing speedily recovered from her threatened fever, had insisted 
on going to church to-dav, and especially on wearing her red* 
and-black necklace outside her tippet. ^ And there were many 
wet places for her to be carried over his afternoon, for there 
had been heavy showers in the morning, though now the 
clouds had rolled off and lay in towering silvery masses on 
the horizon. 

You might have known it was Sunday if you had only 
waked up in the farm-yard. The cocks and hens seemed to 
know it, and made only crooning subdued noises , the very 
bull-dog looked less savage, as if he would have been satisfied 
with a Waller bite than usuak The sunshine seemed to call 
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all tilings to rest and not to labor ; it was asleep itself on the 
moss-gTOwn cow-shed j on the group of white ducks nestling 
together with their bills tucked under their wings j on the old 
black sow stretched languidly on the straw, while her largest 
joiiiig one found an excellent spring bed on his mother's fat 
ribs p on Alick, the shepherd, in his new smock-frock, taking 
an uneasy siesta, half-sitting half-sta^^ on the granary 
steps. Alick was of opinion that church, like other luxuries, 
was not to be indulged in often by a foreman who had the 
weather and the ewes on his mind. Church 1 nay— Fn got- 
ten simimat else to think on,” was an answer which he often 
uttered in a tone of bitter significance that silenced farther 
question. I feel sure Aiick meant no irreverence ; indeed, I 
know that bis mind was not of a speculative, negative cast, 
and he would on no account have missed going to church on 
Christmns-day, Easter Sunday, and “ Whissuntkle.” But he 
had a general impression that public worship and religious 
c-eremonies, like other non-productive employments, were in- 
tended for people who had leisure. 

“ There's father a-standing at the yard gate,” said Martin 
Poyser. “ I reckon he wants to w^atch us down the field. It’s 
wonderful what sight he has, and him turned seventy-five.’’ 

Ah ! I often think it’s wi" th’ old folks as it is wi’ the 
babbies,” said Mrs. Poyser ; they’re satisfied wi’ looking, 
no matter what they’re looking at. It’s God A’mighty’s way 
o’ quietening ’em, I reckon, afore they go to sleep.” 

Old Martin opened the gate as he saw the family proces- 
sion approaching, and held it wide open, leaning on his stick 
— pleased to do this bit of work ; for, like all old men whose life 
has been spent in labor, he liked to feel that he was still use- 
ful — that there was a better crop of onions in the garden be- 
cause he was by at the sowing, and that the cows would be 
milked the better if he staid at home on a Sunda}^ afternoon 
to look on. He always went to church on Sacrament Sun- 
days, but not very regularly at other times ; on wet Sundays, 
or whenever he had a touch, of rheumatism, he used to read 
the three first chapters of Genesis instead. 

They’ll ha putten Thias Bede i’ the ground afore ye get 
to the church-yard.” he said as his son came up. “ It ’ucl ha’ 
been better luck if they’d ha’ hurried him i’ the forenoon when 
the rain was failin’ ; there’s no likelihoods of a drop now, an’ 
the moon lies like a boat there, dost see ? That’s a sure sign 
0’ fair weather ; there ’s a many as is false, but that’s sure.” 

Ay, ay.” said the son, I’m in hopes it’ll hold up nowr’’ 
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: Miod, what the parson - sa3'S— mind what the parson says, 
my lads/’ said grandfather to the black-eyed youngsters'in 
knee-breeches, conscious of a marble or two in their pockets, 
which they looked forward to handling a little, secretly, during 
the sermon. 

Dood-by, dandad,” said Totty. doin to church. 

Me dot my netiace on. Dive me a peppermint.” 

Grandad, shaking with laughter at this “ deep little wench,” 
slowly transferred his stick to his left hand, which held the 
gate open, and slowly thrust his finger into the waistcoat 
pocket on which Totty had fixed her eyes with a confident 
look of expectation. 

And when they were all gone, the old man leaned on the 
gate again, watching them across the lane along the Home 
Close, and through the far gate, till they disappeared behind a 
bend in the hedge. For the hedgerows in those days shut 
out one’s view, even on the better-managed farms ; and this 
afternoon the dog-roses were tossing out their pink wreaths, 
the night-shade was in its yellow and purple glory, the pale 
honey-suckle grew out of reach, peeping Iiigii up out of a 
holly-bush, over all, an ash or a sycamore every now and then 
threw its shadow across the path. 

There were acquaintances at other gates who had to move 
aside and let them pass ; at the gate of the Home Close there 
was half the dairy of cows standing one behind the other, ex- 
tremely slow to understand that their large bodies might be 
in the way ; at the far gate there was the mare holding her 
head over the bars, and beside her the liver-colored foal with 
its head towards its mother’s flank, apparently still much em- 
barrassed by its own straddling existence. The way lay en- 
tirely through Mr. Poyser’s own fields till tliey reached the 
main road leading to the village, and he turned a keen eye on 
the stock and the crops as they went along, while Mrs. Poyser 
was ready to supply a running commentary on them all. The 
woman who manages a dairy has a large share in making the 
rent, so she may well be allowed to have her opinion on stock 
and their “ keep ” — an exercise which strengthens her un- 
derstanding so much that she finds herself able to give her 
husband advice on most other subjects. 

There’s that short-horned Sally,'” she said, as they en- 
tered the Home Close, and she caught sight of the meek beast 
that lay chewing the cud, and looking at her with a sleepy 
eye. “ I begin to hate the sight o’ the cow ; and I say now 
wh^t I said three weeks ago, the sopuer we get rid of her the 
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better, for there’s that little yallow cow as doesn’t give half 
the milk, and yet Fve twice as much butter from her.’^ 

“ Why, thee’t not like the women in general,” said Mr. 
Poyser j “they like the short-horns, as gives such a lot o’ 
milk. There’s Cliowne’s wife wants him to buy no other 
'sort'”' . 

“ What’s it sinnify what Chowne’s wife likes ? a poor soft 
thing, wi’ no more head-piece nor a sparrow. She’d take a 
big ciillencler to strain her lard wi’, and then wonder as the 
scratchin’s run through. I’ve seen enough of her to know as 
Tli niver take a servant from her house again — all hugger- 
mugger— and you’d niver know, when you went in, whether 
it was Monday or Friday, the wash draggin’ on to th’ end o’ 
the week ; and as for her cheese, I know w^ell enough it rose 
like a loaf in a tin last year. An’ then she talks o’ the weather 
bein’ i’faiiltvas there’s folks ’ud stand on their heads and 
then say the fault was i’ their boots.” 

“Well, Chowne’s been wantin’ to buy Sally, so we can get 
rid of her, if thee lik’st,” said Mr. Poyser, secretly proud of 
his wife’s superior power of putting two and two together * in- 
deed, on recent market-days, he had more than once boasted 
of her discernment in this very matter of short-horns. 

“ Ah, them as choose a soft for a wife may’s well buy up 
the short-horns, for if you get your head stuck in a bog your 
legs may’s well go after it. Eh ! talk o’ legs, there’s legs for 
you,” Mrs. Poyser continued, as Totty, who had been set 
’ down now the road was dry, toddled on in front of her father 
and mother. “ There’s shapes I An’ she’s got such a long 
foot, she’ll be her father’s own child.” 

“ Ah, she’ll be welly such a one as Hetty i’ ten years time, 
on’y she’s got fliy colored eyes. I never remember a blue eye 
i’ my family ; my mother had eyes as black as sloes, just like 
Hetty’s.” 

“ The child ’ull be none the worse for having ;ummat as 
isn’t like Hetty. An’ I’m none for having her so over pretty 
Though, for the matter o’ that, there’s people wi’ light hair 
an’ blue eyes as pretty as them wi’ black. If Dinah had got 
a bit o’ color in her cheeks, an’ didn’t stick that Methodist 
cap on her head, enough to frighten the crows, folks ’ud think 
her as pretty as Hetty.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, with rather a contemptuous 
emphasis, “thee dostna know the pints of a woman. The 
men ’ud niver run after Dinah as they would after Hetty,” 

“ What care I what the men ’ud run after ? It’s well seen 
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what choice the most of ’em know how to make; by the poor 
draggle-tails o’ wives you see, like bits o’ gauze ribbiii, good 
for nothing when the color’s gone.” 

Well, w^ell, thee canstna say but what I knowk! how to 
make a choice when I married thee,” said Mr. Poyser, who 
usually settled little conjugal disputes by a compliment of this 
sort ; and thee wast twice as buxom as Dinah ten year ago.” 

“ I niver said a woman had need to be ugly to make a 
good missis of a house. There’s Chowne’s wife ugly enough 
to turn the milk an’ save the rennet, but she’ll niver save noth- 
ing any other way. But as for Dinah, poor child, she’s niver 
likely to be buxom as long as she’ll make her dinner o’ cake 
and water, for the sake o’ giving to them as want. She pro- 
voked me past bearing sometimes \ and, as 1 told her, she 
went clean again’ the Scriptur,' for that says, ‘ Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself ; ’ but I said, ‘ if you loved your neiglibor no 
better nor you do yourself, Dinah, it’s little enough you’d do 
for him. You’d be thinking he might do well enough on a 
half-empty stomach.’ Eh, I wonder where she is this blessed 
Sunday ! sitting by that sick woman, I daresay, as she’d set 
her heart on going to all of a sudden.” 

Ah 1 it was a pity she should take such megrims int’ her 
head, when she might ha’ staid wi’ us all summer, and eaten 
twice as much as she wanted, and it ’ud niver ha’ been missed. 
She made no odds in th’ house at all, for she sat as still at her 
sewing as a bird on the nest, and was uncommon nimble at 
running to fetch anything. If Hetty gets married, thee’dst 
like t’ ha’ Dinah wi’ thee constant.” 

^Mt’s no use thinking o’ that,” said Mrs. Poyser. You 
might as well beckon to the fl 3 dn’ swallow as ask Dinah to 
come an’ live here comfortable, like other folks. If anything 
could turn her, / should ha’ turned her, for I’ve talked to her 
for an hour on end, and scolded her too ; for she’s my own 
sister’s child, and it behoves me to do what I can for her. But 
eh, poor thing, as soon as she’d said us ‘good-by,’ an’ got into 
the car, an’ looked back at me with her pale face, as is welly 
like her aunt Judith come back from heaven, I begun to be 
frightened to think o’ the set-downs I’d given her ; for it comes 
over you sometimes as if she’d a way o’ knowing the rights o’ 
things more nor other folks have. But I’ll niver give in as 
that’s ’cause she’s a Methodist, no more nor a white calf’s 
white ’cause it eats out o’ the same bucket wi’ a black un.” 

“Nay,” said Mr. Poyser, with as near an approach to a 
snarl as his good-nature would allow ; “ I’n no opinion o’ the 
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Methoclists. Ifs on’y tradesfolks as turn Methodists ; yoH 
never knew a farmer bitten wi’ them maggots. There’s may- 
be a workman now an’ then, as isn’t over clever at’s work, 
takes to preachin’ an’ that, like Seth Bede. But you see 
Adam, as has got one o’ the best head-pieces hereabout, knows 
better; he’s a good Churchman, else I’d never encourage him 
for a sweetheart for Hetty.” 

“Why, goodness me,” said Mrs. Poyser, who had looked 
back while her husband was sjDeaking, “ look where Molly is 
with them lads. They’re the field’s length behind us. How 
mdd you let ’em do so, Hetty ? Anybody might as well set 
a picture to watch the children as you. Run back, and tell 
’em to come on.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Poyser were now at the end of the second 
held, so they set Totty on the top of one of the large stones 
forming the true Loamshire stile, and awaiting the loit- 
erers ; Totty observing, with complacency, “ Dey naughty, 
naughty boys — me dood.” 

The fact was, that this Sunday walk through the fields was 
fraught with great excitement to Marty and Tommy, who saw 
a perpetual drama going on in. the hedgerows, and could no 
more refrain from stopping and peeping than if they had been 
a couple of spaniels or terriers. Marty was quite sure he saw 
a yellowhammer on the boughs of the great ash ; and while 
he was peeping, he missed the sight of a white-throated stoat 
which had run across the path, and was described with much 
fervor by the junior Tommy. Then there was a little green- 
finch, just fledged, fluttering along the ground, and it seemed 
quite possible to catch it, till it managed to flutter under the 
blackberry bush. Hetty could not be got to give any heed to 
these things, so Molly was called on for her ready sympathy, 
and peeped with open mouth wherever she was told, and said, 
“ Lawks ! ” whenever she was expected to wonder. 

Molly hastened on with some alarm when Hetty had come 
back and called to them that her, aunt was angry ; but Marty 
ran on first, shouting, “ We’ve found the speckled turkey’s 
nest, mother ! ” with the instinctive confidence that people 
who bring good news are never in fault. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Poyser, really forgetting all discipline 
in this pleasant surprise, “ that’s a good lad ; why, where is it ? ” 

“ Down in ever such a hole under the hedge. I saw it 
first, looking after the greenfinch, and she sat on th’ nest.” 

“ You didn’t frighten her, I hope,” said the mother, “ else 
she’ll forsake it.” 
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' ,I went away as still, as still, and wHspered to 

, Molly,.*' didn’t I,, Molly?” ■: 

" Well, well, now come on,” said Mrs. Poyser, " and walk 
before father and mother, and take your little sister by the 
hand. We must go straight on now. Good boys don’t look 
after the birds of a Sunday.” 

" But, mother,” said Marty, "you said you’d give half a 
crown to find the speckled turkey’s nest. Mayn’t I have the 
half crown put into my money-box ? ” 

" We’ll see about that, my lad, if you walk along now, like 
a good boy.” 

The father and mother exchanged a significant glance of 
amusement at their eldest-born’s acuteness ; -but on Tommy’s 
round face there was a cloud. 

" Mother,” he said, half crying, " Marty’s got ever so much 
more money in his box nor I’ve got in mine.” 

" Munny, me want half a toun in my bots,” said Totty. 

" Hush, hush, hush,” said Mrs. Poyser, " did ever any body 
hear such naughty children ? Nobody shall ever see their 
money-boxes any more if they don’t make haste and go on to 
church.” 

This dreadful threat had the desired effect, and through 
the two remaining fields the three pair of small legs trotted 
on without any serious interruption, notwithstanding a small 
pond full of tadpoles, alias " bullheads,” which the lads looked 
at wistfully. 

The damp hay that must be scattered and turned afresh 
to-morrov/ was not a cheering sight to Mr. Poyser, who dur- 
ing hay and corn harvest had often some mental struggles as 
to the benefits of a day of rest ; but no temptation w^oiild 
have induced him to carry on any field work, however early 
in the morning, on a Sunday ; for had not Michael I-Iolcls- 
worth had a pair of oxen " sw^eltered ” while he w^as plowing 
on Good Friday ? That w^as demonstration that work on 
sacred days w^as a wicked thing ; and with wickedness of any 
sort Martin Poyser was quite clear that he would have noth- 
ing to do, since money got by such means would never prosper. 

"It a’most makes your fingers itch to be at the hay now* 
the sun shines so,” he observed as they passed through the 
" Big Meadow^” " But it’s poor foolishness to think o' sav- 

W against your conscience. There’s that Jim 

Wakefield, as they used to call ‘ Gentleman Wakefield,’ used 
to do the same of a Sunday as, o’ week days, and took no heed 
to right or wrong, as if there was nayther God nor devil. An’ 
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wliat^s he come to ? Why, I saw him myself last market-day 
a-carrying a basket wi’ oranges in’t/’ 

Ah ! to be sure/' said Mrs. Poyser, emphatically, “ you 
make but a poor trap to catch luck if you go and bait it by 
wickedness. The money as is got so’s like to burn holes i’ 
your pocket. I’d niver wish to leave our lads a sixpence but 
what was got i’ the rightful way. And as for the weather, 
there’s One above makes it, and we must put up wi’tj it’s 
nothing of a plague to v/hat the wenches are.” 

Notwithstanding the interruption in their walk, the excel- 
lent habit which Mrs. Poyser’s clock had of taking time by 
the forelock, had secured their arrival at the village while it 
was still a quarter to two, though almost every one who meant 
to go to church was already within the church-yard gates. 
Those who staid at home were chiefly mothers, like Timothy’s 
Bess, who stood at her own door nursing her baby, and feel- 
ing as women feel in that position — that nothing else can be 
expected of them. 

It w'^as not entirely to see ‘Thias Bede’s funeral that the 
people were standing about the church-yard so long before 
the service began ; that was their common practice. The wo- 
men, indeed, usually entered the church at once, and the 
farmer’s wives talked in an undertone to each other, over the 
tail pews, about their illnesses, and the total failure of doctors’ 
stuff, recommending dandelion-tea, and other home-made 
specifics as far preferable — about the servants, and their grow- 
ing exorbitance as to wages, whereas the quality of their ser- 
vice declined from year to year, and there was no girl nowa- 
days to be trusted any farther than you could see her — about 
the bad price Mr. Dingall, the Treddleston grocer, was giving 
for butter, and the reasonable doubts that might be held as 
to his solvency, notwithstanding that Mrs. Dingall was a sen- 
sible woman, and they were all sorry for her^ for she had very 
good kin. Meantime the men lingered outside, and hardly 
any of them except the singers, who had a humming and frag- 
mentary rehearsal to go through, entered the church until Mr„ 
Irwine was in the desk. They saw no reason for that prema- 
ture entrance — what could they do in church, if they were 
there before the service began ? — and they did not conceive 
that any power in the universe could take it ill if they staid 
out and talked a little about “bis’ness.” 

Chad Cranage looks quite a new acquaintance to-day, 
for he has got his clean Sunday face, which always makes his 
little grand-daughter cry at him as a stranger. But an expe- 
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rienced eye would have fixed 'on him .at once, as the village 
blacksmith, after seeing. the hunibie deference with which the 
big, saucy fellow took off his hat and stroked his hair to the 
farmers ; for Chad was accustomed to say that a working-man 

must hold a candle to -a personage understood to be as 

black as he was himself on week days ; by which evil-sounding 
.■rule of conduct he meant' what was, after all,, rather, virtuous 
than otherwise, namely, that men who had horses to be sliod 
must be' .treated, with, respect.-' Chad and the rougher sort of 
. workmen kept aloof ,' from the grave under, the white thorn, 
where the burial' was going forward ; but Sandy Jim, and sev- 
eral of the farm laborers, mad a group round it, and stood 
with their hats off, as fellow-monrners with .the mother and 
sons. Others held a midway position, sometimes watching the 
group at the grave, sometimes listening to the conversation of 
the farmers who stood in a knot near the church door, and 
were now joined by Martin Poyser, while his family passed 
into the church. On the outside of this knot stood Mr. 
Casson, the landlord of the Doiinithorne Arms, in his most 
striking attitude-— that is to say, with the forefinger of his right 
hand thrust between the buttons of his waistcoat, his left hand 
in his breeches pocket, and his head very much on one side ; 
looking, on the whole, like an actor who has only a monosyl- 
labic part intrusted to him, but feels sure that the audience 
discern his fitness for the leading business ; curiously in con- 
trast with old Jonathan Burge, who held his hands behind 
him, and leaned forward, coughing asthmatically, with an in- 
ward scorn of all knowingness that could not be turned into 
cash. The talk was in rather a lower tone than usual to-day, 
hushed a little by the sound of Mr. Irwine^s voice reading the 
final prayers of the burial service. The)" had all had their 
word of pity for poor Thias, but*now they had got upon the 
nearer subject of their own grievances against Satchell, the 
Squire’s bailiff, who played the part of steward, so far as it 
was not performed by old Mr. Donnithorne himself, for that 
gentleman had the meanness to receive his own rents and make 
bargains about his own timber. This subject of conversation 
was an additional reason for not being loud, since Satchel 
himself might presently be walking up the paved road to the 
church door. And soon they became sucldenly silent ; for 
Mr. Irwine/s voice had ceased, and the group round the white 
thorn was dispersing itself toward the churcii. 

They all moved aside, and stood v/itli their hats off, while 
Mr« Irwine passed. Adam and Seth were coming next, with 
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their 111 otlier between then; for Joshua Rann officiated as 
head sexton as well as clerk, and was not yet ready to follow 
the rector into the vestry. But there was a pause before the 
three mourners came on; Lisbeth had turned round to look 
again toward the grave. Ah ! there was nothing now but the 
brown earth under the white thorn. Yet she cried less to-day 
than she had done any day since her husband’s death ; along 
with all her grief there was mixed an unusual sense of her own 
importance in having a “ burial,’’ and in Mr. Irwine’s reading a 
special service for her husband; and besides, she knew the 
funeral psalm was going to be sung for him. She felt this 
counter-excitement to her sorrow still more strongly as she 
walked with her sons toward the church door, and saw the 
friendly sympathetic nods of their fellow-parishioners. 

The mother and sons passed into the church, and one by 
one the loiterers followed, though some still lingered without; 
the sight of Mr. Donnithorne’s carriage, which was winding 
slowly up the hill, perhaps helping to make them feel that 
there was no need for haste. 

But presently the sound of the bassoon and the key-bugles 
burst forth ; the evening hymn, which alw^ays opened the ser- 
vice, had begun, and every one must now enter and take his 
place. 

I cannot say that the interior of Hayslope church was re- 
markable for anything except for the gray age of its oaken 
pews — great square pews mostly, ranged on each side of a 
narrow aisle. It was free, indeed, from the modern blemish of 
galleries. The choir had two narrow pews to themselves in 
the middle of the right-hand row, so that it was a short process 
for Joshua Rann to take his place among them as principal 
bass, and return to his desk after the singing was over. The 
pulpit and desk, gray and ojd as the pews, stood on one side 
of the arch leading into the chancel, which also had its gray 
square pews for Mr. Donnithorne’s family and servants. Yet 
I assure you those gray pews, with the buff-washed walls, gave a 
very pleasing tone to this shabby interior, and agreed ex- 
tremely well with the ruddy faces and bright waistcoats. And 
there were liberal touches of crimson toward the chancel, for 
the pulpit and Mr. Donnithorne’s own pew had handsome 
crimson cloth cushions ; and, to close the vista, there was a 
crimson altar-cloth, embroidered with golden rays by Miss 
Lydia’s own han^I. 

But even without the crimson cloth, the effect must have 
been warm and cheering when Mr. Irwine was in the desk^ 
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looking oenignly round on that simple congregation — on the 
hardy old men, with bent knees and shoulders perhaps, but 
with vigor left for much hedge-clipping and thatching ; on the 
tall stalwart frames and rough lycut bronzed faces of the 
stone-cutters and carpenters; on the half-dozen well-to-do 
farmers, with their apple-cheeked families ; and on the clean 
old women, mostly farm-Iaborers^ wives, with their bit of snow- 
white cap-border under their black bonnets, and with their 
withered arms, bare from the elbow, folded passively over 
their chests. For none of the old people held books — why 
should they ? not one of them could read. Bet they knew a 
few ‘‘good words ” by heart, and their withered lips now and 
then moved silently, following the service without any very 
clear comprehension indeed, but with a simple faith in its 
eifiicacy to ward off harm and bring blessing. And nowall 
faces were visible, for all were standing up — the little children 
on the seats, peeping over the edge of the gray pews — while 
good old Bishop Ken’s evening hymn was being sung to one 
of those lively psalm-tunes which died out with the last gen- 
eration of rectors and choral parish-clerks. Melodies die out, 
like the pipe of Pan, with the ears that love them and listen 
for them. Adam was not in his usual place among the 
singers today, for he sat wdth his mother and Seth, and 
he noticed with surprise that Bartle Massey was absent too] 
all the more agreeable for Mr. Joshua Rann, who gave out 
his bass notes with unusual complacency, and threw an extra 
ray of severity into the glances he sent over his spectacles 
the recusant Will Maskery, 

I beseech you to imagine Mr. Irwine looking round on 
this scene, in his ample white surplice that became him so 
well, with his powdered hair thrown back, his rich browt7 
complexion, and his finely-cut nostril and upper lip ; for there 
was a certain virtue in that benignant yet keen countenance, 
as there is in all human faces from which a generous soul beams 
out. And over all streamed the delicious June sunshine 
through the old windows, with their desultory patches of 
yellow, red, and blue, that threw pleasant touches of color on 
the opposite wall. 

I think, as Mr. Irwine looked round to-day, his eyes 
rested an instant longer than usual on the spare pew occu- 
pied by Martin Poyser and his family. And there was an- 
other pair of dark eyes that found it impossible not to wander 
thither, and rest on that round pink-and-white figure. But 
Hetty was at that moment quite careless of any glances — she 
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was absorbed in the thought that Arthur Donnithorn™ 
soon be coming into church, for the carriage must surely be 
“it the church p'ate by this time. She had never seen him 
knee she parted witi/him in the wood on Thursday evening, 
“d oh £> " ong .he time h.d ,ee™edl Thi.gs had gone 
on just the same as ever that evening ; the wonders that had 
happened then had brought no changes after them they 
were already like a dream. When she heard the church door 
swinging, her heart beat so she dared not look up She felt 
that her aunt was courtesying! she courtesied herself, lhat 
must be old Mr. Donnitliorne-he always came ^st, the 
wrinkled small old man, peering round with short-sighted 
glances at the bowing and courtesying congrega ion ; then 
the knew Miss Lydia was pasmng, and though Hetty liked so 
much to look at her fashionable little coal-scnttle bonnet, with 
the wreath of small roses round it, she cticln t mind it to-day. 
But there were no more courtesies— no, he was not come ; she 
fdtTure there was nothing else passing the pew door but 
the housekeeper’s black bonnet, and the lady’s-maid s beauti- 
ful straw that had once been Miss Lydia’s, and then the 
powdered heads of the butler and footman. No, he was not 
there : yet she would look now— she might be mistaken— for, 
after all, she had not looked. So she lifted up her eyelids 
and glanced timidly at the cushioned pew in the chancel ; 
there'’. was no one but old Mr. Donnithorne rubbing his 
spectacles with his white handkerchief, and Miss Lydia open- 
ing the large o-jit-edged prayer-book. The chill disappoint- 
ment was too hard to bear ; she felt herself turning pale, her lips 
trembling; she was ready to or)'. Oh, what should she do ? * 
Everybody would know the reason ; they would know she 
was crying because Arthur was not there. And Mr. Craig, 
with the wonderful hot-house plant in his button-hole, was 
staring at her, she knew. It was dreadfully long before the 
General Confession began, so that she could kneel down. 
Two great drops would fall then, but no one saw them except 
good-natured Molly, for her aunt and uncle knelt with their 
backs toward her. Molly, unable toimagineanycaiisefortears 
in church exxept faintness, of which she had a vague traditional 
knowledge, drew out of her pocket a queer little flat blue 
smelling-Dottle, and after much labor in pulling the cork out, 
thrust the narrow neck against Hetty’s nostrils. “It donna 
smell,” she whispered, thinking this was a great advantage 
which old salts had over fresh ones : they did you good with- 
out biting your nose. Hetty pushed it away peevishly ; but 
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this little flash o" temper 'did what the salts could not hare 
done—it roused her to wipe away the traces of her tears, and 
try with all her might not to shed any more, Hetty had a 
certain strength in her vain little nature ^ she would have 
borne anything rather than be laughed at, or pointed at with 
any other feeling than admiration ; she would have pressed 
her own nails into her tender flesh rather than people should 
knew a secret she did not want them to know, 

' What fluctuations ■ .there were ' in her busy thoughts ' and 
feelings, while Mr, ■Irwin ev was .pronouncing the solemn, 
“ Absolution in her deaf ears, and through all the tones of 
petition that followed ! Anger lay very close to disappoint- 
ment, and soon won the victory over the conjectiires her small 
ingenuity could devise to account for Artbur’s absence on the 
supposition that he really wanted to come, really wanted to 
see her again. And by the time she rose from her knees 
mechanically, because all the rest were rising, the color had 
returned to her cheeks even with a heightened glow, for she 
was framing little indignant speeches to herself, saying she 
hated Arthur for giving her this pain — she would like him to 
suffer too. Yet, while this selfish tumult was going on in her 
soul, her eyes were bent down on her. prayer-book, and the 
eyelids with their dark fringe looked as lovely as ever, Adam 
Bede thought so as he glanced at her for a moment on rising 
from his knees. 

But Adam’s thoughts; of Hetty did not deafen him to the 
service ; they rather blended with all the other deep feelings 
for which the church service was a channel to him this after- 
noon, as a certain consciousness of our entire past and our 
imagined future blends itself with all our moments of keen 
sensibility. And to Adam the Church service was the best 
channel he could have found for his mingled regret, yearning, 
and resignation ; its interchange of beseeching cries for help 
with outbursts of faith and praise — its recurrent responses and 
the familiar rhythm of. its collects, seemed, to speak for him as 
no other, form of worship could have done ; as, to those early 
Christians Vvdio had worshipped from their childhood upward 
in catacombs, the torchlight and shadows must have seemed 
nearer the Divine presence than the heathenish daylight of 
the streets. The secret of our emotions never lies in the bare 
object, but in its subtle relations to our own past ; no wonder 
the secret escapes the unsyrapathizing observer, who might as 
well put on his spectacles to discern odors. 

But there was one reason why even a chance comer would 
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/)ave found the service in Hayslope Church more impressive 
than in most other village nooks in the kingdom— -a reason, of 
which I am sure you have not the slightest suspicion. It was 
the reading of our friend Joshua Rann. Where that good 
shoemaker got his notion of reading from, remained a mystery 
even to his most intimate acquaintances. I believe, after all, 
he got it chiefiy from Nature, who had poured some of her 
music into this honest conceited soul, as she had been known 
to do into other narrow souls before his. She had given him, 
at least, a fine bass voice and a musical ear ; but I cannot 
positively say whether these alone had tended to inspire him 
with the rich chant in which he delivered the responses. The 
way he rolled from a rich deep forte into a melancholy cad- 
ence, subsiding, at the end of the last word, into a sort of faint 
resonance, like the lingering vibrations of a violoncello, I can 
compare to nothing for its strong calm melancholy but the 
rush and cadence of the wind among the autumn boughs. 
This may seem a strange mode of speaking about the reading 
of a parish clerk— a man in rusty spectales, with stubby hair, 
a large occiput, and a prominent crown. But that is Naturals 
way ; she will allow a gentleman of splendid jDhysiognomy and 
poetic aspirations to sing wofully out of tune, and not give 
him the slightest hint of it ; and takes care that some narrow- 
browed fellow trolling a ballad to the corner of a pot-house, 
shall be true to his intervals as a bird. 

Joshua himself was less proud of his reading than of his 
singing, and it was always with a sense of heightened impor- 
tance that he passed from his desk to the choir. Still more 
to-day ; it was a special occasion ; for an old man, familiar to 
all the parish, had died a sad death — not in his bed, a circum- 
stance the most painful to the mind of the peasant — and now 
the funeral psalm was to be sung in memory of his sudden de- 
parture. Moreover, Bartle Massey was not at church, and 
Joshua's importance in the choir suffered no eclipse. It was 
a solemn minor strain they sang. The old psalm-tunes have 
many a wail among them, and the words, 

“ Thou sweep 'St ns off as with a flood ; 

We vanish hence like dreams 

seemed to have aclo.ser application than usual, in the death o! 
poor Thias. The mother and sons listened, each with pecu- 
liar feelings. Lisbeth had a vague belief that the psalm was 
doing her husband good ; . it was part of that decent burial 
which she would have thought it a greater wrong to withhold 


from him than to have caused him many unhappy clays while 
he was living. The more there was said about her husband, 
the more there was done for him, surely the safer he would 
be. It was poor Lisbeth^s blind way of feeling that human 
love and pity are a ground of faith in some other love. Seth, 
who was easily touched, shed tears, and tried to recall, as he 
had done continually since his father’s death, all that he had 
heard of the possibility that a single moment of consciousness 
at the last might be a moment of pardon and reconcilement ; 
for was it not written in the very psalm they were singing, 
that the Divine dealings were not measured and circumscribecl 
by time.? Adam had never been unable to join in a psalm 
before. He had known plenty of trouble and vexation since 
he had been a lad ; but this was the first sorrow that had 
hemmed in his voice, and strangely enough it was sorrow be- 
cause the chief source of his past trouble and vexation was 
forever gone out of his reach. He had not been able to press 
his father’s hand before their parting, and say, “Father, you 
know it was all right between us ; I never forgot what I owed 
you when I was a lad ; you forgive me if I have been too hot 
and hasty now and then 1 ” Adam thought but little to-day 
of the hard work and earnings he had spent on his father ; 
his thoughts ran constantly on what the old man’s feelings 
had been in moments of humiliation, when he had held down 
his head before the rebukes of his son. When our indigna- 
tion is borne in submissive silence, we are apt to feel twinges 
of doubt afterward as to our own generosity, if not justice ; 
how much more when the object of our anger has gone into 
everlasting silence, and we have seen his face for the last time 
in the meekness of death ? 

“ Ah ! I was always too hard,” i\clam said to himself. 
“ It’s a sore fault in me as I’m so hot and out o’ patience with 
people when they do wrong, and my heart gets shut up against 
’em, so as I can’t bring myself to forgive ’em. I see clear 
enough there’s more pride nor love in my soul, for I could 
sooner make a thousand strokes with th’ hammer for my father 
than bring myself to say a kind word to him. And there 
went plenty o’ pride and temper to the strokes, as the devil 
«£//// be having his finger in what we call our duties as well as 
our sins. Mayhap the best thing I ever done in my life was 
only doing what was easiest for myself. It’s allays been easier 
for me to work nor to sit still, but the real tough job for me 
’ud be to master my own will and temper, and go right against 
my own pride. It seems to me now, if I was to find father at 
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home to-night, I should behave different; but there's no 
knowing— -perhaps nothing ^ud be a lesson to us if it didnff 
come too late. It’s well we should feel as life’s a reckoning 
we can’t make twice over; there’s no real making amends in 
this world, any more nor you can mend a wrong subtraction 
by doing your addk^^ 

This was the key-note to which Adam’s thoughts had per- 
petually returned since his father’s death, and the solemn 
wuil of the funeral psalm was only an influence that brought 
back the old thoughts with stronger emphasis. So was the 
sermon which Mr. Irwine had chosen with reference to Thias’s 
funeral. It spoke briefly and simply of the words, “In the 
midst of life wu are in death ” — ^^how the present moment is 
all we can tell our own for works of mercy, of righteous deal- 
ing, and of family tenderness. All very old truths — but what 
we thought the oldest truth becomes the most startling to us 
iu the weekwdien w^e had looked on the dead face of one who 
has made a part of our owm lives. For wdien men want to 
impress us with the effect of a new and wonderfully vivid light, 
do they not let it fall on the most familiar object, that we may 
measure its intensity by remembering the former dimness? 

Then came the moment of the final blessing, when the for- 
ever sublime words, “The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding,” seemed to blend with the calm afternoon 
sunshine that fell on the bowed heads of the congregation ; 
and then the quiet rising, the mothers tying on the bonnets 
of the little maidens who had slept through the sermon, the 
fathers collecting the prayer-books, untii all streamed out 
through the old archway into the green church-yard, and began 
their neighborly talk, their simple civilities, and their invita- 
tions to tea ; for on a Sunday every one was ready to receive 
'“"a guest — it was the day when all must be in their best clothes, 
and their best humor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poyser paused a minute at the church gate ; 
they were waiting for Adam to come up, not being contented 
to go away without saying a kind word to the widow and her 
sons. ■ 

“ Well, Mrs. Bede,” said Mrs. Poyser, as they walked on 
together, “you must keep up your heart ; husbands and wives 
must be content when they’ve lived to rear their children and 
see one another’s hair gray.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Poyser; “they wonna have long to 
wait for one another then, anyhow. And ye’ve got two o’ the 
strapping’st sons i’ the countiy ; and well you may, for I re- 
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member poor Thias as fine a broad-shouldered fellow as need 
to be ; and as for you, Mrs. Bede, why you’re straighter 1’ the 
back nor half the young women now.” 

Eh 1 ” said Lisbeth, “ it’s poor luck for the platter to wear 
twell when it’s broke i’ two. The sooner I’m laid under the 
ho rn, the better. I’m no good to nobody now.” 

Adam never took notice of his mother’s little unjust 
plaints; but Seth said, ‘‘ Nay, mother, thee mustna say so* 
Thy sons ’ull never get another mother.” 

“ That’s true, lad— -that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser ; and 
it’s wrong on us to give way to grief, Mrs. Bede, for it’s like 
the children cryin’ wdien the fathers and mothers take things 
from ’em. There’s one above knows better nor us.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mrs. Poyser, an’ it’s poor work allays set- 
tin’ the dead above the livin’. We shall all on us be dead 
some time, I reckon ; it ’ud be better if folks ’ud make much 
on us beforehand i’stid o’ beginnin’ when we’re gone. It’s 
but little good you’ll do a-watering the last year's crop.” 

‘^Weil, Adam,” said Mr. Poyser, feeling that his wife’s 
words were, as usual, rather incisive than soothing, and that 
it would be well to change the subject, “you’ll come and see 
us again now^, I hope. I hanna had a talk with you this long 
while, and the missis here wants you to see what can be done 
with her best spinning-wheel, for it’s got broke, and it’ll be 
a nice job to mend it; there’ll want a bit o’ turning. You’ll 
come as soon as you can, now, will you ? ” 

Mr. Poyser paused and looked round while he was speak- 
ing, as if to see where Hetty was, for the children were run- 
ning on before. Hetty was not without a companion, and she 
had, besides, more pink and white about her than ever ; for 
she held in her hand the wonderful pink-and-white hot-house 
plant, with a very long name — a Scotch name, she supposed, 
since people said Mr. Craig the gardener was Scotch. Adam 
took the opportunity of looking round too, and I am sure 
you will not require of him that he should feel any vexation 
in observing a pouting expression on Hetty’s face as she lis- 
tened to the gardener’s small talk. Yet in her secret heart 
she was glad to have him by her side, for she would, perhaps, 
learn from him how it was Arthur had not come to church. 
Not that she cared to ask him the question, but she hoped the 
information would be given spontaneously ; for Mr. Craig, like 
a superior man, was very fond of giving information. 

Mr. Craig was never aware that his conversation and ad' 
Vances were received coldly, for to shift one’s point of view 
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beyond certain limits is impossible to the most liberal and ex- 
pansive mind : we are none of us aware of the impression we 
produce on Brazilian monkeys of feeble understanding j it is 
possible they see hardly anything in us. Moreover, Mr, 
Graig was a man of sober passions, and was already in his 
tenth year of hesitation as to the relative advantages of mat- 
rimony and bachelorhood. It is true that, now and then, when 
he had been a little heated by an extra glass of grog, he had 
been heard to say of Hetty that the lass was woll enough, 
and that a man might do worse ; ” but on convivial occa- 
sions men are apt to express themselves strongly. 

Martin Poyser held Mr. Craig in honor as a man who knew 
his business,’ ■ and who had great lights concerning soils and 
compost ] but he was less of a favorite with Mrs. Poyser, who 
had more than once said in confidence to her husband, “You’re 
mighty fond o’ Craig ; but for my part, I think he’s welly like 
a cock as think’s the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear him crow.” 
For the rest, Mr. Craig was an estimable gardener, and was 
not without reasons for having a high opinion of himself. He 
had also high shoulders and high cheek-bones, and hung his 
head forward a little as he walked along with his hands in 
his breeches pockets. I think it was his pedigree only that 
had the advantage of being Scotch, and not his “bringing 
up ; ” for, except that he had a stronger burr in his accent, his 
speech differed little from that of the Loamshire people about 
him. But a gardener is Scotch, as a French teacher is Parh 
sian. '■ 

Weil, Mr. Poyser,” he said, before the good slow farmer 
had time to speak, “ye’ll not be carrying your hay to-morrow, 
Pm thinking; the glass sticks at ' change,’ and ye may rely 
upo’ my word as wee’ll ha’ more dowmfali afore twenty-four 
hours is past. Ye see that darkish-blue cloud there upo’ the 
’rizon — you know what I mean by the ’rizon, where the land 
and sky seems to meet.” 

“ Ay, ay, I see the cloud,” said Mr. Poyser, “ ’rizon or no 
’rizon. It’s right o’er Mike Holdsworth’s fallow, and a foul 
fallow it is.” 

“ Well, you mark my words, as that cloud ■'’ull spread o’er 
the sky pretty nigh as quick as you’d spread a tarpaulin over 
one o’ your hayricks. It’s a great thing to ha’ studied the 
look o’ the clouds. Lord bless you ! the met’orological alma- 
necs can learn me nothing, but there’s a pretty sight o’ things 
I could let fJmn up to if they’d just come to me. And how 
axe you, Mrs. Poyser ? thinkin’ getherin’ the red currants 
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soon, I reckon. You’d a deal better getlier ’em afore they’re 
o’er ripe wi’ such wether as we’ve got to look forward to. 
How do ye do, Mistress Bede?” Mr. Craig continued, with- 
out a pause, nodding, by the way, to Adam and Seth. “ I 
hope y’ enjoyed them sjDinach and gooseberries as I sent 
Chester with th’ other day. If ye want vegetables while ye’re 
in trouble, ye know where to come to. It’s well known I’m 
not giving other foiks’s things away ; for when I’ve supplied 
the house, the garden’s my own spekilation, and it isna every 
man th’ old squire could get as ’ud be equil to th’ undertak- 
ing, let alone asking whether he’d be willing. I’ve got to run 
my calkilation fine, I can tell you, to make sure o’ getting 
back the moneyas I pay the squire. I should like to see 
some o’ them fellows as make th’ almanecs looking as far be- 
fore their noses as I’ve got to do every year as conies.” 

^‘They look pretty fur, though,’^ said Mr, Poyser, turning 
his head on one side, and speaking in rather a subdued, rev- 
erential tone. ‘‘Why, what could come truer nor that pictur 
o’ the cock wi’ the big spurs, as has got its head knocked 
down wi’ th’ anchor, an’ the firin’, and the ships behind? 
Why, that pictur was made afore Christmas, and yit it’s come 
as true as th’ Bible. Why, th’ cock’s France, an’ th’ anchor’s 
Nelson — an’ they told us that beforehand.” 

“ Pee— ee-eh ! ” said Mr. Craig. “A man dosena w^ant 
to see fur to know as th’ English ’ull beat the French. Why, 

I know upo’ good authority as it’s a big Frenchman as reaches 
five foot high, an’ they live upo’ spoon-meat mostly. I knew 
a man as his father had a particular knowledge o’ the French, 

I should like to know wkat them grasshoppers are to do 
against such fine fellows as our young Captain Arthur. Why, 

It ’ud astonish a Frenchman only to look at him; his arm’s 
thicker nor a Frenchman’s body, I’ll be bound, for they pinch 
theirselves in wi’ stays; and it’s easy enough, for they’ve got 
nothing i’ their insides.” 

•‘Wiere is the Captain, as he was’n at church to-day?” 
i;aid Adam. “ I was talking to him o’ Friday, and he said 
nothing about bis going away.” 

“ Oh, he’s only gone ‘ to Eagledale for a bit o’ fishing ; I 
reckon he’ll be back again afore many days are o’er, for he’s to 
be at all th’ arranging and preparing o’ things for the cornin’ o’ 
age o’ the thirtieth o’ July. But he’s fond o’ getting away 
for a bit, now’’ and then. Him and th’ old squire fit one an- 
other like frost and flowers.” 

Mr. Craig smiled and winked slowly as he made this last 
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observation, but the subject was not developed farther, £of 
now they had reached the turning in the road where Adam 
and his companions must say “ good~by/’ The gardener, too, 
would have had to turn off in the same direction if he had not 
accepted Mr. Poyser’s invitation to tea. Mrs. Poyser duly 
seconded the invitation, for she would have held it a deep dis- 
grace not to make her neighbors welcome to her house y per< 
sonal likes and dislikes must not interfere wdth that sacred 
custom. Moreover, Mr. Craig had always been full of civilr 
ties to the family at the Hall Farm, and Mrs. Poyser was 
scrupulous in declaring that she had nothing to say again 
him, on’y it was a pity he couldna be hatched o’er again, an* 
hatched different” 

So Adam and Seth, with their mother between them, 
wound their way down to the valley and up again to the old 
house, where a saddened memory had taken the place of a long, 
long anxiety — where Adam would never have to ask again as 
he entered, Where’s father ? ” 

And the other family party, with Mr. Craig for company, 
went back to the pleasant bright house-place at the Half 
Farm— all with quiet minds, except Hetty, who knew now 
where Arthur w^as gone, but was only the more puzzled and 
uneasy. For it appeared that his absence was quite volun- 
tary j he need not have gone — he would not have gone if he 
had wanted to see her. She had a sickening sense that no 
lot could ever be pleasant to her again if her Thursday night’s 
vision was not fuJhlled ; and in this moment of chill, bare, 
wintry disappointment and doubt, she looked toward the 
possibility of being with Arthur again, of meeting his loving 
glance and hearing his soft w^ords, with that eager yearning 
which one may call the growing pain ” of passion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ADAM ON A WORKING-DAY. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Craig’s prophecy, the dark-blue 
cloud dispersed itself without having produced the threaten- 
ing consequences. “The weather,” as he observed the next 
morning— “ the weather, you see, ’s a ticklish thing, an’ a 


tool ^ull hit on ’t sometimes when a wise man misses ; that’s 
why the almanecs gets so much credit It’s one o’ them 
chancy things as fools thrive on.” 

This unreasonable behavior of the weather, however, 
could displease no one else in Hayslope besides Mr. Craig. 
All hands were to be out in the meadows this morning as 
soon as the dew had risen ; the wives and daughters did 
double work in every farmhouse, that the maids might give 
their help in tossing the hay ; and when Adam was marching 
along the lanes, with his basket of tools over his shoulder, 
he, caught the sound of jocose talk and ringing laughter from 
behind the hedges. The jocose talk of haymakers is best at 
a distance ; like those clumsy bells round the cows’ necks, 
it has rather a coarse sound wdien it comes close, and may 
even grate on your ears painfully ; but heard from far oif, it 
mingles very prettily with the other joyous sounds of nature. 
Men’s muscles move better when tv \oir souls are making merry 
music, though their merriment is of a poor blundering sort, 
not at all like the merriment of birds. 

And perhaps there is no time in a summei’s day more 
cheering than when the warmth of the sun is just beginning 
to triumph over the freshness of the morning — when there is 
just a lingering hint of early coolness to k^eep off languor * 
under the delicious influence of warmth. The reason Adam 
was walking along the lanes at this time was because his work 
for the rest of the day lay at a country house about three 
miles off, which was being put in repair for the son of a neigh- 
boring squire ; and he had been busy since early morning 
with the packing of panels, doors, and chimney-pieces in a 
wagon, which was now gone on before him, while Jonathan 
Burge himself had ridden to the spot on horseback, to await 
its arrival and direct the workmen. 

This little walk was a rest to Adam, and he was uncon- 
sciously under the charm of the moment. It was summer 
morning in his heart, and he saw Hetty in the sunshine — a 
sunshine without glare, with slanting rays that tremble be- 
tween the delicate shadows of the leaves. He thought, yes- 
terday, when he put out his hand to her as they came out of 
church, that there was a touch of melancholy kindness in her 
face such as he had not seen before, and he took it as a sign 
that she had some sympathy for his family trouble. Poor 
fellow 1 that touch of melancholy came from quite another 
source ; but how was he to know ? We look at the one little 
woman’s face we lovCs as we look at the face of our mother 
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eartli, and see all sorts of "answers to our own yearnings. It 
was impossible for Adam not to feel that wliat had happened 
in the last week had brought the prospect of marriage nearer 
to him. Hitherto he had felt keenly the danger that some 
other man might step in and get possession of Hetty’s heart 
and hand, while he himself was still in a position that made 
him shrink from asking her to accept him. Even if he had 
had a strong hope that she was fond of him — and his hope 
was far from being strong-— he had been too heavily burdened 
with Other claims to provide a home for himself and Hetty— 
a home such as he could expect her to be contented with after 
the comfort and plenty of the Farm. Like all strong natures, 
Adam had confidence in his ability to achieve something in 
the future ; he felt sure he should some day, if he lived- be 
able to maintain a family and make a. good broad path tOt 
himself y but he had too cool a head not to estimate to the 
full the obstacles that were to be overcome. And the time 
would be so long! And there was Hetty, like a bright-cheeked 
apple hanging over the orchard wall, in sight of everybody, 
and everybody must long for her! To be sure, if she loved 
him very much, she would be content to wait for him ; but 
she love him ? His hopes had never risen so high that he 
had dared to ask her. He was clear-sighted enough to be 
aware that her uncle and aunt would have looked kindly on 
his suit, and indeed without this encouragement he would 
never have persevered in going to the Farm ; but it was im- 
possible to come to any but fluctuating conclusions about 
Hetty’s feelings. She was like a kitten, and had the same dis- 
tractingly pretty looks, that meant nothing, for everybody that 
came near her. 

But now he could not help saying to himself that the heav- 
iest part of his burden was removed, and that even before 
the end of another year his circumstances might be brought 
into a shape that would allow him to think of marrying. It 
would always be a hard struggle with his mother, he knew ; 
she would be jealous of any wife he mightchoose, and she had 
set her mind especially against Hetty — perhaps for no other 
reason than that she suspected Hetty to be the woman he AaJ 
chosen. It would never do, he feared, for his mother to live 
in the same house with him when he was married ; ai3d yet 
how hard she would think it if he asked her to leave him ! 
Yes, there was a great deal of pain to be gone through with 
his mother, but it was a case in which he must make her feel 
that his will was strong— it would be better for her in the end. 
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For biniselr he would have liked th^ they should all live to- 
gether till wSetli was married, and they might have built a bit 
themselves to the old house, and made more room. He did 
not like “ to part wi’ th’ lad ; they had hardly ever been 
separated for more than a day since they were born. 

But Adam had no sooner caught his imagination leaping 
forward in this way — making arrangements for an uncertain 
future — tlian he checked himself. A pretty building Fm 
making, without either bricks or timber. I’m up in the gar- 
ret a’ready, and haven’t so much as dug the foundation.” 
Whenever Adam was strongly convinced of any proposition, 
it took the form of a principle in his mind ; it was knowledge 
to be acted on, as much as the knowledge that damp will 
cause rust. Perhaps here lay the secret of the hardness he 
had accused himself of ; he had too little fellow-feeling with 
the weakness that errs in spite of foreseen consequences. 
Without this fellow-feeling, how are we to get enough patience 
and charity toward our stumbling, fallen companions in the 
long and changeful journey ? And there is iDiit one way in 
which a strong determined soul can learn it — by getting his 
heart-strings bound round the weak and erring, so that he 
must share not only the outward consequence of their error, 
but their inward siilfering. That is a long and hard lesson, 
and Adam had at present only learned the alphabet of it in 
his father’s sudden death, which, by annihilating in an instant 
all that had stimulated his indignation, had sent a sudden 
rush of thought and memory over what had claimed his pity 
and tenderness. 

But it was Adam’s strength, not its correlative hardness, 
that influenced his meditations this morning. He had long 
made up his mind that it would be wrong as well as foolish 
for him to marry a blooming young girl, so long as he had no 
other prospect than that of growing poverty with a growing 
family. And his savings had been so constantly drawn upon 
(besides the terrible sweep of paying for Seth’s substitute in the 
militia), that he had not enough money beforehand to furnish 
even a small cottage, and keep something in reserve against 
a rainy day. He had good hope that he should be firmer 
on his legs ” by and by ; but he could not be satisfied with a 
vague confidence in his arm and brain ; he must have definite 
plans, and set about them at once. The partnership with 
Jonatban Burge was not to be thought of at present — there 
were things implicitly tacked to it that he could not accept ; 
but Adam thought that he and Seth might carry on a little 
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business for themselves In addition to their jonmeyman^s 
work, by buying a small stock of superior wood and making 
articles of household furniture, for which Adam had no end 
of contrivances. Seth might gain more by working at sepa- 
rate jobs under Adam’s direction than by his journeyman’s 
work, and Adam in his over-hours, could do all the ‘‘nice ” 
work, that required peculiar skill. The money gained in this 
way, with the good wages he received as foreman, would soon 
enable them to get beforehand with the world, so sparingly as 
they would all live now. No sooner had this little plan 
shaped itself in his mind than he began to be busy with exact 
calculations about the wood to be bought, and the particular 
article of furniture that should be undertaken first — a kitchen 
cupboard of his contrivance, with such an ingenious arrange- 
ment of sliding-doors and bolts, such convenient nooks for 
stowing household provender, and such a symmetrical result 
to the eye, that every good housewife would be in raptures 
with it, and fall through all the gradations of melancholy 
longing till her husband promised to buy it for her. Adam 
pictured to himself Mrs. Poyser examining it with her keen 
eye, and trying in vain to find out a deficiency ; and of course, 
close to Mrs. Poyser stood Hetty, and Adam was again be- 
guiled from calculations and contrivances into dreams and 
hopes. Yes, he would go and see her this evening — it was 
so long since he had been at the Hall Farm. He would have 
liked to go to the night-school, to see why Bartle Massey had 
not been at church yesterday, for he feared his old friend was 
ill ; but, unless he could manage both visits, this last must be 
put off till to-morrow — the desire to be near Hetty, and to 
speak to her again, was too strong. 

As he made up his mind to this, he was coming very near 
to the end of his walk, within the sound of the hammers at 
work on the refitting of the old house. The sound of tools to 
a clever workman who loves his work, is like the tentative 
sounds of the orchestra to the violinist who has to bear his 
part in the overture ; the strong fibres begin their accustomed 
thrill, and what was a moment before joy, vexation, or ambi- 
tion, begins its change into energy. All passion becomes 
strength when it has an outlet from the narrow limits of our 
personal lot in the labor of our right arm, the cunning of our 
right hand, or the still, creative activity of our thought. Look 
at Adam through the rest of the day, as he stands on the 
scaffolding with the two-feet ruler in his hand, whistling low 
while he considers how a difficulty about a floor-joist or a 
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• Window-frame is to be overconme ; . or as lie pushes one of the 
, younger workmen aside, and takes his place in', upheaving a 
weight of timber, saying, “ Let alone, lad. 1 • thee'st got too 
much gristle i’ thy bones. yet ; 'or as he fixes his keen black 
eyes on the motions of a workmen on the other side of the room,, 
and warns him that his distances are' not right. Look. at this 
broad-shouldered man with the bare muscular anns,,andrihe 
„ thick, firm, 'black hair tossed about like trodden meadow-grass 
whenever he takes ^ off his paper cap, .and .with the strong 
Laritone .voice bursting , every now and then into io,ud and 
solemn .psalm-tunes, as if' seeking some outlet for super- 
fluous strength, yet presently checking himself, apparently 
crossed with some thought which jars with the singing. Per- 
, .lia.'ps, .if .you had not been already in the secret, you might .not 
have guessed,, what sad' memories, .what warm affection, what 
tender fluttering hopes, had their home in this athletic body 
with the broken finger-nails— in this rough man, who knew no 
better lyrics then he could find in the Old and New Version 
and an occasional hymn ; who knew the smallest possible 
amount of profane history ] and for whom the motion and 
shape of the earth, the course of the sun, and the changes of 
the seasons, lay in the region of mystery just made visible by 
fragmentary knowledge. It has cost Adam a great deal of 
trouble, and work in over-hours, to know what he knew over 
and above the secrets of his handicraft, and that acquaintance 
with mechanics and figures, and the nature of the materials 
he worked with, which was made easy to him by inborn in- 
herited facult}^— to get the mastery of his pen, and write a 
plain hand, to spell without any other mistakes than must in 
fairness be attributed to the unreasonable character of ortho- 
graphy rather than to any deficiency in the speller, and, more- 
over, to learn his musical notes and part-singing. Besides all 
this, he had read his Bible, including the apociyphal books ; 

Poor Richard’s Almanac,” Tayloris Holy Living and 
D 3 dng,” The Pilgrinris Progress,” with Bunyan^s Life and 
Holy War,” a great deal of Bailey's Dictionary, Valentine 
^nd Orson,” and part of a ‘^History of Babylon” which 
Bartle Massey had lent him. He might have had many more 
books from Bartle Massey, but he had no time for reading 
the common print,” as Lisbeth called it, so busy as he was 
with figures in all the leisure moments which he did not fill 
up with extra carpentry, 

Adam, you perceive, was by no means a marvellous man, 
nor, properly speaking, a genius, yet I will not pretend that 
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Ms was an ordinary character among workmen \ and it would 
not be at all a safe conclusion that the next best man you may 
happen to see with a basket of tools over his shoulder and a 
paper cap on his head has the strong conscience and the 
strong sense, the blended susceptibility and self-command of 
our friend Adam. He was not an average man. Yet such 
men as he are reared here and there in every generation of 
our peasant artisans — with an inheritance of affections nup 
tured by a simple family life of common need and common in- 
dustry/ and an inheritance of faculties trained in skilful, cour- 
ageous labor : they make their way upward, rarely as geniuses, 
most commonly as painstaking, honest men, with the skill and 
conscience to do well the tasks that lie before them. Their 
lives have no discernible echo beyond the neighborhood where 
they dwelt, but you are almost sure to find there some good 
piece of road, some building, some application of mineral pro- 
duce, some improvement in farming practice, some reform of 
parish abuses, with which their names are asspciated by one 
or two generations after them. Their employers were the 
richer for them, the work of their hands has worn well, and 
the work of their brains has guided well the hands of other 
men. They went about in their youth in flannel or paper caps, 
in coats black with coahdiist or streaked with lime and red 
paint \ in old age their white hairs are seen in a place of 
honor at church and at market, and they tell their well-dressed 
sons and daughters seated round the bright hearth on winter 
evenings, how pleased they were when they first earned their 
twopence a day. Others there are who die poor, and never 
put off the workman's coat on week-days ; they have not had 
the art of getting rich ; but they are men of trust, and when 
they die before the work is all out of them, it is as if some 
main screw had got loose in a machine ; the master who em- 
ployed them says : Where shall I find their like ? ” 


CHAPTER XX. 

ADAM VISITS THE HALL FARM. 

Adam came back from his work in the empty wagon ; that 
was why he had changed his clothes, and was ready to set out 
to the Hall Farm wdien it still wanted a quarter to seven. 
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What’s thee got thy Sunday cloose on for ? ” said Lis- 
beth, complainingly, as he came down stairs. Thee artna 
goin’ to th’ school i’ thy best coat ? ” 

“No, mother,” said Adam, quietly. “I’m going to the 
Hall Farm, but maybe I may go to the school after, so thee 
mustna wonder if I’m a bit late. Seth ’ull be at home in half 
an hour— he’s only gone to the village, so thee wotna mind.” 

“ Eh 1 an’ what’s thee got thy best cloose on for to go th’ 
Hall Farm ? The Poyser folks see’d thee in ’em yesterday, I 
warrand. What dost mean by turnin’ worki’day into Sunday 
adhat’n ? It’s poor keepin’ company wi’ folks as donna like 
to see thee i’ thy workin’ jacket.” 

“ Good-by, mother, I can’t stay,” said Adam putting on 
his hat and going out. 

But he had no sooner gone a few paces beyond the door 
than Lisbeth became uneasy at the thought that she had vexed 
him. Of course, the secret of her objection to the best clothes 
was her suspicion that they were put on for Hetty’s sake ; but 
deeper than all her peevishness lay the need that her son 
should love her. She hurried after him, and laid hold of his 
arm before he had got half way down to the brook, and said, 
“ Nay, my lad thee wotna go away angered wi’ thy mother, 
an’ her got nought to do but to sit by hersen an’ think on 
thee ? ” 

“Nay, nay, mother,” said Adam, gravely, and standing 
still while he put his arm on her shoulder, “ I’m not angered \ 
but I wish, for thy own sake, thee’dst be more contented to let 
me do what I’ve made up my mind to do. I’ll never be no 
other than a good son to thee as long as we live. But a man 
has other feelings besides what he owes to’s father and mother, 
and thee oughtna to want to rule over me body and soul.. And 
thee must make up thy mind, as I’ll not give way to thee 
where I’ve a right to do what I like. So let us have no more 
words about it.” 

“Eh!” said Lisbeth, not willing to show that he felt 
the real bearing of Adam’s words, “ an’ who likes to s e thee 
i’ thy best cloose better nor thy mother ? An when thee’st 
got thy face washed as clean as the smooth white pibble, an’ 
thy hair combed so nice, an’ thy eyes a-sparklin ’ — what else 
is there as thy old mother should like to look at half so well ? 
An’ thee sha’t put on thy Sunday cloose when thee lik’st for 
me — I’ll ne’er plague thee no moor about’n,” 

“ Well, well ; good-by, mother,” said Adam, kissing her, 
and hurrying away? He saw was no other means of 
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putting an end to the dialogue. Lisbeth stood still on the 
spot, shading her eyes and looking after him till he was quite 
out of sight. She felt to the full all the meaning that had 
lain in Adam’s words, and, as she lost sight of him and 
turned back slowly into the house, she said aloud to herself 
■—for it was her way to speak her thoughts aloud in the long 
days, when her husband and sons were at their work— “ Eh 1 
he’ll be tellin’ me as he’s goin’to bring her home one o’ these 
days j an’ she’ll be missis o’er me, an’ I mun look on, belike, 
while she uses the blue-edged platters, an’ breaks ’em, may- 
hap, though there’s ne’er been one broke sin’ my old man an’ 
me bought ’em at the fair twenty ’ear come next Whissunticle. 
Eh 1 ” she went on, still louder, as she caught up her knitting 
from the table, "'^but she’ll ne’er knit the lads’ stockin’s, nor 
foot ’em nayther, while I live j an’ when I’m gone, he’ll be- 
think him as nobody ’ull ne’er fit’s leg and foot as his old 
mother did. She’ll know nothin’ o’ narrowin’ an’ heeling’, I 
warrand, an’ she’ll make a long toe as he canna get’s hoot 
on. That’s what comes o’ marr’in’ young wenches. I war 
gone thirty, an’ th’ feyther too, afore we war married, an’ 
young enough too. She’ll be a poor dratchell by then shes 
thirty, a’marr’in’ a-that’n, afore her teeth’s all come.” 

Adam walked so fast that he was at the yard gate before 
seven. Martin Poyser and the grandfather were not yet come 
in from the meadow ; every one was in the meadow^, even to 
the black-and-tan terrier; no one kept watch in the yard but 
the bull-dog ; and when Adam reached the house door, which 
stood wide open, he saw there was no one in the bright clean 
house-place. But he guessed where Mrs. Poyser and some 
one else would be quite within hearing ; so he knocked on 
the door and said, with his strong voice, “Mrs. Poyser 
within?” 

“Come in, Mr. Bede, come in,” Mrs. Poyser called out 
from the dairy. She always gave Adam this title when she 
received him in her own house. “You may come into the 
dairy if you will, for I canna justly leave the cheese.” 

Adam walked into the dairy, where Mrs. Poyser and 
Nancy were crushing the first evening cheese. 

“ Wiy, you might think you war come to a dead house,” 
said Mrs. Posyer, as he stood in the open doorway ; “ they’re 
all i’ the meadow ; but Martin’s sure to be in afore long, "for 
they’re leaving the hay cocked to-night, ready for carrying 
first thing to-morrow, I’ve been forced to have Nancy in, 
upo’ ’count as Hetty must gather the red currants to-night | 
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t'lie fruit allays ripens so contrairy, just when ivery haiicFs 
wanted; An^ there’s no trustin’ the children to gether it, for 
they put more into their own mouths nor into the basket; 
you might as well set the wasps to gether the fruit.” 

Adam longed to say he would go into the garden till Mr. 
Poyser came in, but he was not quite courageous enough, so 
he said, I could be looking at your spinning-wheel, then, 
and see what wants doing to it. Perhaps it stands in the 
house, where I can find it?” 

“ No, I’ve put it away in the right hand parlor ; but let it 
be till I can fetch it an’ show it you. I’d be glad now if 
you’d go into the garden, and tell Hetty to send Totty in. 
The child ’nil run if she’s told, and I know Hetty’s lettin’ 
her eat too many currans. I’ll be much obliged to you, Mr. 
Bede, if you’ll go an’ send her in ; and there’s the York an’ 
Lankester roses beautiful in the garden now — you’ll like to 
see ’em. But you’d like a drink o’ whey first, p’r’aps ; I 
know you’re fond o’ whey, as most folks is when they hanna 
got to crush it out.” 

“'Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said Adam; “a drink o’ 
whey’s allays a treat to me. I’d rather have it than beer any 
day.*’’ 

Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Poyser, reaching a small white basin 
that stood on the shelf, and dipping it into the whey-tub, 
“the smell o’ bread’s sweet t’every body but the baker. The 
Miss Irwines allays say, ‘Ob, Mrs. Poyser, I envy you your 
dairy; and I envy you your chickens ; and what a beautiful 
thing a farm-house is, to be sure 1 ’ An’ I say, ‘Yis ; a farm- 
house is a fine thing for them as look on, an’ don’t know the 
liftin’, an’ the stannin’, an’ the worritin’ o’ the inside as be- 
longs to’t.’ ” 

y “Why, Mrs. Poyser, you wouldn’t like to live anyplace 
else but in a farm-house, so well as you manage it,” said 
Adam, taking the basin ; “and there can be nothing to look 
at pleasanter nor a fine milch cow, standing up to its knees 
in pasture, and the new milk frothing in the pail, and the 
fresh butter ready for market, and the calves and the poultry. 
Here’s to your health, and may you all ers have strength to 
look after your own dairy, and set a pattern t’ all the farmers’ 
wives in the country.” 

Mrs. Poyser was not to be caught in the weakness of 
smiling at a compliment, but a quiet complacency overspread 
her face like a stealing sunbeam, and gave a milder glance 
than usual to her blue-gray eyes, as she looked at Adam 
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drinkinj^ the wl-ie}^ Ah ! I think I taste that whey now— 
with a fkavor so delicate that one can hardly distinguish it 
from an odor, and with that soft gliding warmth that fills 
one’s imagination with a still happy dreaminess. And the 
light music of the dropping whey is in my ears, mingling with 
the twittering of a bird outside the wire net-work window— 
the window overlooking the garden, and shaded by tall 
gueldre roses. 

“Have a little more, Mr. Bede?” said Mrs. Poyser, as 
Adam set down the basin. 

“No, thank you; I’ll go into the garden now, and send 
in the little lass.” 

“Ay, do ; and tell her to come to her mother in the dairy.” 

Adam walked round by the rick-yard, at present empty of 
ricks, to the little wooden gate leading into the garden — once 
the well-tended kitchen-garden of a manor-house ; now, but 
for the handsome brick wall with stone coping that ran along 
one side of it, a true farm-house garden, with hardy perennial 
flowers, unpruned fruit-trees, and kitchen vegetables growing 
together in careless, hall-neglected abundance. In that leafy, 
flowery, bushy time, to look for any one in this garden was 
like playing at “hide and seek.” There was the tall holly- 
hocks beginning to flower, and dazzle the eye with their pink, 
white, and yellow; there were thesyringas and gueldre roses, 
all large and disorderly for want of trimming; there were 
leafy walls of scarlet beans and late peas ; there was a row 
of bushy filberts in one direction, and in another a huge apple- 
tree making a barren circle under its low-spreading boughs. 
But what signified a barren patch or two? The garden was 
so large. There was always a superfluity of broad beans — it 
took nine to ten of Adam’s strides to get to the end of the 
fincut grass walk that ran by the side of them ; and as for 
other vegetables, there was so much more room than was 
necessary for them, that in the rotation of crops a large 
flourishing bed of groundsel was of yearly occurrence on 
one spot or other. The very rose-trees, at which Adam 
stopped to pluck one, looked as if they grew wild ; they 
were all huddled together in bushy mas^ses, now flaunting 
with wide open petals, almost all of them of the streaked 
pink and white kind, which doubtless dated from the union 
of the houses of York and Lancaster. Adam was wuse 
enough to choose a compact Provence rose that peeped out 
half-smothered by its flaunting, scentless neighbors, and held 
it in his hand — he thought he §hould be more at ease holding 
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something in Iiis hand — as he walked on to the far end of the 
garden, where he remembered there was the largest row of 
current-trees, not far off from the great yew-tree arbor. 

But he had not gone many steps beyond the roses, when 
he heard the shaking of a bough, and a boy’s voice, saying, 
Now, then, Totty, hold out your pinny — there’s a duck.’^ 

The voice came from the boughs of a tall cherry-tree, where 
Adam had no difficulty in discerning a small, blue-pinafored 
figure perched in a commodious position where the fruit wm 
ihickest. Doubtless Totty was below, behind the screen of 
peas. Yes— -with her bonnet hanging down her back, and het 
fat face, dreadfully smeared with red juice, turned up toward 
the cherry-tree, while she held her little round hole of a mouth 
and her red-stained pinafore to receive the promised downfall. 
I am sorry to say, more than half ' the cherries that fell were 
hard and yellow instead of juicy and red ; but Totty spent no 
time In useless regrets, and she was already sucking the third 
juciest when Adam said, “ There now, Totty, you’ve got your 
cherries. Run in the house with ’em to mother — she wants 
you — she’s in the dairy. Run in this minute — there’s a good 
little girl.” 

He lifted her up in his strong arras and kissed her as he 
spoke, a ceremony which Totty regarded as a tiresome inter- 
ruption to cherry-eating ; and when he set her down she trot- 
ted off quite silently toward the house, sucking her cherries 
as she went along. 

Tommy, my lad, take care you’re not shot fora little 
thieving bird,” said Adam, as he walked on toward the cur- 
rant-trees.' 

He could see there was a large basket at the end of the 
row ; Hetty would not be far off, and Adam already felt as if 
she were looking at him. Yet when he turned the corner she 
was standing with her back toward him, and stooping to gather 
the low-hanging fruit. Strange that she had not heard him 
coming! perhaps it was because she was making the leaves 
rustle. She started when she became conscious that sonie 
one was near — started so violently that she dropped the basin 
with the currants in it, and then when she saw that it was 
Adam, she turned from pale to red. That blush made his 
heart beat with a new happiness. Hetty had never blushed 
at seeing him before. 

I frightened you,” he said, with a delicious sense that it 
didn’t signify what he said, since Hetty seemed to feel as 
much as he did ; ^Met pick the currants up.” 
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That was soon done, for they had only fallen in a tangled 
mass on the grass-plot, and Adam, as he rose and gave hei 
the basin again, looked straight into her eyes with the sub- 
dued tenderness that belongs to the first moments of hopeful 
love. 

Hetty did not turn away her eyes ; her blush had subsided, 
and she met his glance with a quiet sadness, which contented 
Adam because it was so unlike anything he had seen in her 
before. 

There^s not many more currants to get,” she ^aid ; I 
shall soon ha’ clone now.” 

‘H’ll help you,” said Adam, and lie fetched the large 
basket, which was nearly full of currants, and set it close to 
them. . ■ , 

Not a w'ord more was spoken as they gathered the cur- 
rants. Adam's heart was too full to speak, and he thought 
Hetty knew all that was in it. She was not indiiferent to his 
presence after all ; she had blushed when she saw him, and 
then there was that touch of sadness about her which must 
surely mean love, since it w^as the opposite of her usual man- 
ner, wdiich had oben impressed him as inclifference. And he 
could glance at her continually as she bent over the fruit, 
while the level evening sunbeams stole through the thick ap- 
ple-tree boughs and rested on her round cheek and neck as if 
they tivo were in love with her. It was to Adam the time that 
a man can least forget in after-life — the time wlien he believes 
that the first woman he has ever loved betrays by a slight 
something, a w^ord, a tone, a glance, the quivering of a lip or 
an e3'"elid, that she is at least beginning to Io\'e him in return. . 
The sign is so slight it is scarcely perceptible to the ear or 
eye — he could describe it to no one — it is a mere feather- 
touch, yet it seems to have changed his wdmle being, to have 
merged an uneasy yearning into a delicious unconsciousness 
of everything but the present moment. So much of our early 
gladness vanishes utterly from our memory : we can never 
recall the joy with wdiich we laid our heads on our mother’s 
Bosom or rode on our father's back in childhood ; doubtless 
that joy is wrought up into our nature, or as the sunlight of 
long-past mornings is wrought up into the soft mellowness of 
the apricot ; but it is gone forever from our imagination, and 
we can only believe in the joys of childhood. But the first 
glad moments in our first love is a vision which returns to us 
to the last, and brings with it a thrill of feeling intense and 
special as the recurrent sensation of a sweet odor breathed 
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in a far-off Boiir of happiness. It is a memory that gives a 
more exquisite touch to tenderness, that feeds the madness 
of jealousy, and adds the last keenness to the agony of de- 
spair. 

Hetty bending over the red bushes, the level rays piercing 
the screen of apple-tree boughs, the length of bushy garden 
beyond, his own emotions as he looked at her and believed 
that she was thinking of him, and that there was no need for 
them to talk—Adam remembered it all to the last moment of 
his life. 

And Hetty ? You know quite well that Adam was mis- 
taken about her. Like many another man, he thought the 
signs of love for another were signs of love toward himself. 
When xAdam was approaching unseen by her, she was absorbed 
as usual in thinking and wondering about Arthur’s possible 
return ; the sound of any man’s footstep would have affected 
her just in the same way — she would have felt it miglii be 
Arthur before she had time to see, and the blood that forsook 
her cheek in the agitation of that momentary feeling would 
have rushed back again at the sight of any one else just as 
much as at the sight of Adam. He was not wrong in think- 
ing that a change had come over Hetty ; the anxieties and 
fears of a first passion, with which she was trembling, had be- 
come stronger than vanity, had given her for the first time 
that sense of helpless dependence on another’s feelings which 
awakens the clinging deprecating womanhood even in the 
shallowest girl that can ever experience it, and creates in her 
a sensibility to kindness which found her quite hard before. 
For the first time Hetty felt there was something soothing to 
her in Adam’s timid yet manly tenderness ; she wanted to be 
treated lovingly — Oh, it 'was very hard to bear this blank of 
absence, silence, apparent indifference, after those moments 
of glowing love 1 She was not afraid that Adam would tease 
her with love-making and flattering speeches like her other 
admirers ; he had always been so reserved to her; she could 
enjoy without any fear the sense that this strong brave man 
loved her, and was near her. It never entered into her min'd 
that Adam was pitiable too — that Adam, too, must suiter one 
;day.:, . 

" Hetty, we know, was not the first woman that had behaved 
more gently to the man who loved her in vain, because she 
had herself begun to love another. It was a very old story ; 
but Adam knew nothing about it, so he drank in the sweet 
delusion. 
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Thatll do/’ said Hetty, after alittle while. /' Aunt wanb 
. me to leave some on the trees. I’ll take em in now.” 

" It’s very well I came to carry the basket,” said Adaii\ 
"for it ’ud ha’ been too heavy for your little arms.” 

" No : I could ha’ carried it with both hands.” 

" Oh, I dare say,” said Adam smiling, " and been as ^ong 
getting into the house as a little ant carrying a caterpillar. 
Have you ever seen those tiny fellows carrying things four 
times as big as themselves ? ” 

" No,” said Hetty indifferently, not caring to know the 
difficulties of ant-life,. 

" Oh, I used to watch ’em often when I was a lad. But 
now, you see, I can carry the basket with one arm, as if it was 
an empty nutshell, and give you th’ other arm to lean on. 
Won’t 3^ou ? Such big arms as mine were made for little arms 
like yours to lean on.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. Adam 
looked down at her, but her eyes were turned dreamily toward 
another corner of the garden. 

" Have you ever been to Eagledale ? ” she said, as they 
walked slowly along. • ^ 

"Yes,” said Adam, pleased to have her ask a question 
about himself " ten years ago, when I was a lad, I went with 
father to see alDout some work there. It’s a wonderful sight 
— rocks and caves such as you never saw in your life. I never 
had a right notion o’ rocks till I went there.” 

" How long did it take to get there ? ” 

" Why, it took us the best part o’ two days’ walking; but 
it’s nothing of a day’s journey for anybody as has got a first- 
rate nag. The captain ’ud get there in nine or ten hours, I’ll 
be bound, he’s such a rider. And I shouldn’t wonder if he’s 
back again to-morrow ; he’s too active to rest long in that 
lonely place, all by himself, for there’s nothing but a bit of a 
inn i’ that part where he’s gone to fish. I wish he’d got th’ 
estate in his hands ; that ’ud be the right thing for him, for it 
’ud give him plenty to do, and he'd do’t well too, for all he’s 
so young ; he’s got better notions o’ things that many a man 
twice his age. He spoke very handsome to me th’ other day 
about lending me money to set up i’ business ; and, if things 
come round that way; I’d rather be beholding to him nor to 
any man i’ the world.” ; 

Poor Adam was led on to speak about Arthur because he 
thought Pletty would be pleased to know that the young squire 
was so ready to befriend him ; the fact entered into his future* 
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prospects, whicli he would like to seem promising in her eyes, 
And it was true that Hetty listened with an interest which 
brought a new light into her eyes and a half smile upon her 
lips. 

How pretty the roses are now 1 Adam continued, paus- 
ing to look at them. “ See ! I stole the prettiest, but I didna 
mean to keep it myself. I think as these are all pink, and 
have got a finer sort o^ green leaves, are prettier than the 
striped ’tins, don’t you ? ” 

lie set down the basket, and took the rose from his button- 
hole. 

It smells very sweet,” he said ; “ those striped kins have 
no smell. Stick it in your frock? and then you can put it in 
water after. It ’ud be a pity to let it fade.” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the pleasant 
thought that Arthur could so soon get back if he liked. Ther# 
was a flash of hope and happiness in her mind, and, with n 
sudden impulse of gayety, she did what she had very often 
done before — stuck the rose in her hair a little above the left 
ear. The tender admiration in Adam’s face was slightlj 
shadowed by reluctant disapproval. Hetty’s love of finery 
was just the thing that would most provoke his mother, and 
he himself disliked it as much as it was possible for him to dis- 
like anything that belonged to her. 

‘‘ Ah 1 ” he said, “ that’s like the ladies in the pictures at 
the Chase ; they’ve mostly got flowers, or gold things i’ their 
hair, but somehow I don’t like to see ’em; they allays put me 
i’ mind o’ the painted woman outside the shows at Tred- 
dles’on fair. What can a woman have to set her off better 
than her own hair, when it curls so, like yours ? If a woman’s 
young and pretty, I think you can see her good looks all the 
better for her being plain dressed. Why, Dinah Morris looks 
very nice, for all she wears such a plain cap and gown. It 
seems to me as a woman’s face doesna 'want flowers ; it’s al- 
most like a flower itself. I’m sure yours is.” 

Oh, very well,” said Hetty, with a little playful pout tak- 
ing the rose out of her hair, “ I’ll put one o’ Dinah’s caps on 
when we go in, and you’ll see if I look better in it. She left 
one behind, so I can take the pattern.” 

Nay, , nay, I don’t want you to wear a Methodist cap like 
Dinah’s. , I dare say it’s a very ugly cap, and I used to think 
when I saw her here, as it was nonsense for her to dress dif- 
ferent t’ other people ; but I never rightly noticed her till she 
came to see mother last week, and then I thought the cap 
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seemed to fit her face somehow as th^ acorn-cup fits tli^ acorn, 
and I shouldn’t like to see her so well without it, Eut you’ve 
got another sort o’ face ; I’d have you just as you are now, 
without anything t’ interfere with your own looks. It’s like 
when a man’s singing a good tune, you don’t want t’ hear bells 
tinkling and interfering wi’ the sound.” 

He took her arm and put it within his again, looking down 
on her fondly, He was afraid she should think he had lec- 
tured her, imagining, as we are apt to do, that she had per- 
ceived all the thoughts he had only half expressed. And the 
thing he dreaded most was lest any cloud should come over 
this evening’s happiness. For the world he would not have 
spoken of his love to Hetty yet, till this commencing kindness 
towards him should have grown into unmistakable love. In 
his imagination he saw long years of his future life stretching 
before him, blessed with the right to call Hetty his own ; he 
could be content with very little at present. So he took up 
the basket of currants once more, and they went on toward the 
house. 

The scene had quite changed in the half hour that Adam 
had been in the garden. The yard was full of life now j Marty 
was letting the screaming geese through the gate, and wick- 
edly provoking the gander by hissing at him ; the granary door 
was groaning on its hinges, as Alick shut it, after dealing out 
the corn ; the horses were being let out to watering, amid much 
barking of all the three dogs, and many ‘^whups ” from Tim 
the ploughman, as if the heavy animals who held down their 
meek, intelligent heads, and lifted their shaggy feet so deliber- 
ately, were likely to rush wildly in every direction but the 
right. Everybody was come back from the meadow; and 
when Hetty and Adam entered the house-place, Mr. Poyser 
was seated in the three-cornered chair, and the grandfather in 
the large arm-chair opposite, looking on with pleasant expecta- 
tion while the supper was being laid on the oak table. Mrs. 
Poyser had laid the cloth herself — a cloth made of homespun 
linen, with a shining checkered jpattern on it, and of an agree- 
able whity-brown hue, such as all sensible housewives liked 
to see — none of your bleached “ shop-rag ” that would wear 
into holes in no time, but good homespun that would last for 
two generations. The cold veal, the fresh lettuces, and the 
stuffed chine, might well look tempting to hungry men who 
had dined at half-past twelve o’clock. On the large deal table 
against the wall there were bright pewter plates and spoons 
and cans, ready for Alick and his companions ; for the master 
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and servants ate their supper not far off each other, which 
was all the pleasanter, because if a remark about to-morrow 
morning^s work occurred to Mr. Poyser, Alick was at hand to 
hear it. 

“ Well, Adam, I’m glad to see ye,” said Mr. Poyser. 
“What, ye’ve been helping Hetty to gather the currans, eh ? 
Come, sit ye down, sit ye down. Why, it’s pretty near a three- 
week since y’ had your supper wi’ us ; and the missis has got 
one of her rare stuffed chines. I’m glad ye’re come.” 

“Hetty,” said Mrs. Poyser, as she looked into the basket 
of currants to see if the fruit was fine, “ rim up stairs, and 
send Molly down. She’s putting Totty to bed, and I want 
her to draw th’ ale, for Nancy’s busy yet i’ the dairy. You 
can see to the child. But whativer did you let her run away 
from you along wi’ Tommy for, and stuff herself wi’ fruit as 
sh can’t eat a bit o’ good victual ? ” 

This was said in a low^er tone than usual, while her husband 
was talking to Adam ; for Mrs. Poyser was strict in adherence 
to her own rules of propriety, and she considered that a young 
girl was not to be treated sharply in the presence of a respect- 
able man who was courting her. That would not be fair play ; 
every woman was young in her turn, and had her chances of 
matrimony^ which it was a point of Iionor for other women 
not to spoil-just as one market-woman who has sold her own 
eggs must not try to balk another of a customer. 

Hetty made haste to run away upstairs, not easily finding 
an answer to her aunt’s question, and Mrs. Poyser went out 
to see after Marty and Tommy, and bring them in to supper. 

Soon they were all seated — the two rosy lads, one on each 
side, by the pale mother, a place being left for Hetty between 
Adam and her uncle. Alick too was come in, and was seated 
in his far corner, eating cold broad beans out of a large dish 
with his pocket-knife, and finding a flavor in them which he 
would not have exchanged for the finest pine-apples. 

What a time that gell is drawing th’ ale, to be sure,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, when she was dispensing her slices of stuffed 
chine. “ I think she sets the jug under and forgets to turn 
the tap, as there’s nothing youcaii’t believe o’ them wenches ; 
they’ll set th’ empty kettle o’ the fire, and then come an hour 
after to see if the water boils.” 

“ She’s clrawin' for the men too,” said Mr. Poyser. “ Thee 
shoiildst he told her to bring our jug up first.” 

“Told her?” said Mrs. Poyser; “yis, I might spend all 
the wind i’ my body, an’ take the bellows too, if I was to tell 
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them gells everything as their own sharpness wonna telP em. 
Mr. Bede, will you take some vinegar with your lettuce ? Ay, 
you re i' the right not. It spoils the flavor o’ the chine, to my 
thinking. It’s poor eating where the flavor o’ the meat lies 
i’ the cruets. There’s folks as make bad butter, and trusten 
to the salt t’ hide it” 

Mrs. Poyser’s attention was here diverted by the appear- 
ance of Molly, carrying a large jug, two small mugs, and four 
drinking-cans, all full of ale or small beer— an interesting 
example of the prehensile power possessed by the human 
hand. Poor Molly’s mouth was rather wider open than usual, 
as she walked along with her eyes fixed on the double cluster 
of vessels in her hands, quite innocent of the expression in 
her mistress’s eye. 

“Molly, I niver knew your equils— to think o’ your poor 
mother as is a widow, an’ I took you wi’ as good a no charac- 
ter, an’ the times an’ times I’ve told you ” . . . 

Molly had not seen the lightning, and the thunder shook ' 
her nerves the more for the want of that preparation. With 
a vague, alarmed sense that she must somehow comport her- 
self differently, she hastened her step a little tow^ard the far 
deal-table, wliere she, might set clown her cans — caught her 
foot in her apron, which had become untied, and fell with a 
crash, and a splash into a pool of beer ; whereupon a tittering 
explosion from Marty and Tommy, and a serious “ EIIo 1 ” 
from Mr. Poyser, who saw his draught of ale unpleasantly 
deferred. 

“There you go! ” resumed Mrs. Poyser, in a cutting tone, 
as she rose and went toward the cupboard, while Molly began 
dolefully to pick up the fragments of pottery, “ It’s what I 
told you ’ud come, over and over again ; and there’s your 
month’s wage gone, an’ more, to pay for that jug as I’ve had 
i’ tlie house this ten year, and nothing ever happened to’t 
before ; but the crockery you’ve broke sin’ here in tb’ house 
you’ve been ’ud make a parson swear — God forgi’ me for 
saying so ; an’ if it had been boiling wort out o’ the copper, 
it ’ud ha’ been the same, and you’d ha’ been scalded and very 
like lamed for life, as there’s no knowing but what 5’ou will 
be some day, if you go on ; for anybody ’ud think you’d got 
the St. Vitus’s Dance, to see the things you’ve thro wed down. 
It’s a pity but wdiat the bits was stacked up for you to see, 
though it’s neither seeing nor hearing as ’nil make much odds 
to you — an3dmdy ’ud think you war case-hardened.” 

Poor Molly’s tears were dropping fast by this time, and ij? 
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her desperation at the lively moveinent of the beer-stream tow- 
ard Alick’s legs, she was converting her apron into a mop, 
while Mrs. Poyser, opening the cupboard, turned a blighting 
eye upon her. 

All ! ” she went on, ‘‘you’ll do no good wi’ crying an^ 
making more ivet to wnpe up. It’s all your own wilfulness, as I 
tell you, for there’s nobody no call to break anything if they’ll 
only go the right way to work. But w^ooden folks would 
need ha’ w^ooden things f handle. And here iniist I take the 
brown-and-white jug, as it’s never been used three times this 
year, and go down i’ the cellar myself, and belike catch iny 
death, and be laid up with inhammation.” . . . . .. 

Mrs. Poyser had turned round from the cupboard with the 
browp-and-white jug in her hand, when she caught sight of 
something at the other end of the kitchen ; perhaps itWas be- 
cause she was already trembling and nervous that the appari- 
tion had so strong an effect on her ; perhaps jug-breaking, 
like other crimes, has a contagious influence. However it was, 
she stared and stared like a ghost-seer, and the precious 
browm-and-white jug fell to the ground, parting forever with 
its spout and handle. 

“ Did ever anybody see the like I ” she said, with a 
suddenly lowered tone, after a moment’s bewildered glance 
round the room. “ The jugs are bewitched, / think. It’s 
them nasty glazed handles — they slip o’er the finger like a 
snail.” 

“ Why, thee’st let thy own whip fly i’ thy face,” said her hus- 
band, who had now joined in the laugh of the young ones. 

“It’s all very fine to look on and grin,” rejoined Mrs. 
Poyser : “ but there’s times when the cockery seems alive, an’ 
flies out o’ your hand like a bird. It’s like the glass, some- 
times, ’ull crack as it stands. What is to be broke be 
broke, for I never dropped a thing i’ my life for want o’ hold- 
ing it, else I should never ha’ kept the crockery all these ’ears 
as I bought at my own wedding. And, Hetty, are you mad ? 
Whativer do you mean by coming down i’ that way, and 
making one think as there’s a ghost a-walking i’ th’ house ? ” 

A new outbreak of laughter w^hile Mrs. Poyser was speak- 
ing, was caused, less by her sudden conversion to a fatalistic 
view of jug-breaking, than b3rtbat strange appearance of Flet- 
ty which had started her aunt. The little minx had found a 
black gown of her aunt’s and pinned it close round her neck 
to look like Dinah’s, had made her hair as flat as she could, 
!ind had tied on one of Dinah’s high-crowned, borderless net* 
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caps. The thought of Dinah’s pale grave face and mild gray 
eyes, which the sight of the gown and cap brought with itj 
made it a laughable surprise enough to see them replaced by 
Hetty’s round rosy cheeks and coquettish dark eyes. The 
boys got off their chairs and jumped round her, dapping their 
handsy and even Alick gave a low ventral laugh as he looked 
up from his beans. Under cover of the noise, Mrs. Poyser 
went into the back kitchen to send Nancy into the cellar with 
the great pewter measure, which had some chance of being 
free from bewitchment. 

Why, Hetty, lass, are ye turned Metliodis ? ” said Mr. 
Poyser, with that comfortable, slow enjoyment of a laugh 
which one only sees in stout people. “You must pull youi 
face a deal longer before you’ll do for one ; mustha she, 
Adam ? How come ye to put them things on, eh ?” 

“ Adam said he liked Dinah’s cap and gown better nor my 
clothes,” said Hetty, sitting down demurely. “ He says folks 
look better in ugly clothes.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Adam, looking at her admiringly 1 
only said they seemed to suit Dinah. But if I’d said you’d 
look pretty in ’em I should ha’ said nothing but what was 
true.” 

“ Why, thee thought’s t Hetty war a ghost, didstna ? ” said 
Mr. Poyser to his wife, who now came back and took her 
seat again. “ Thee look’dst as scared as scared.” 

. “ It little signifies how I looked,” said Mrs.Poyser ; “ looks 
’ull mend no jugs, nor laughing neither, as I see. Mr. Bede, 
I’m sorry you’ve to wail so long for your ale, but it’s coming 
in a minute. Make yourself at home wi’ the cold potatoes ; I 
fcnow you like ’em. Tommy, I’ll send you to bed this minute, 
if you don’t give over laughing. What is there to laugh at, I 
should like to know? I’d sooner cry nor laugh at the sight 
o’ that poor thing’s cap ; and there’s them as ’ud be better if 
they could make theirselves like her i’ more ways nor putting 
on her cap. It little becomes anybody i’ this' house to make 
fun o’ my sister’s child, an her just gone away from us, as it 
went to my heart to part wi’ her ; an’ I know one thing as if 
trouble was to come, an’ I war to be lain up i’ my bed, an’ the 
children was to die — as there’s no knowing but what they will 
—an’ the murrain was to come among the cattle again, an’ 
every tiling went to rack an’ ruin — I say, we might be glad to get 
sight o’ Dinah’s cap again, wi’ her own face under it, border 
or no border. For she’s one o’ them things as looks the bright- 
est on a rainy day, and loves you the best when you’re most 
i’ need on’t” 
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Mrs. Poyser, you perceive, was aware that nothing would 
be so likely to expel the comic as the terrible. 

Tommy, who was of a susceptible disposition, and very 
fond of his mother, and who had, besides, eaten so many 
cherries as to have his feelings less under command than 
usual, was so affected by the dreadful picture she had made 
of the possible future, that he began to cry ; and the good- 
natured father, indulgent to all weaknesses but those of negih 
gent farmers, said to Hetty, 

“ You'd better take the thinks off again, my lass ; it hurts 
your aunt to see 'em," 

Hetty went up stairs again, and the arrival of the ale 
made an agreeable diversion j for Adam had to give his 
opinion of the new tap, which could not be otherwise than 
complimentary to Mrs. Poyser; and then followed a discus- 
sion on the secrets of good brewing, the folly of stinginess in 
** hopping," and the doubtful economy of a farmer’s making 
his own malt. Mrs. Poyser had so many opportunities of ex- 
pressing herself with weight on these subjects, that by the 
time supper was ended, the ale jug refilled, and Mr. Po3^ser's 
pipe alight, she was once more in good humor, and ready, at 
Adam’s request, to fetch the broken spinning-wheel for his in- 
spection. 

“ Ah ! " said Adam, looking at it carefully, “ here’s a nice 
bit o’ turning wanted. It's’ a pretty wheel. I must have it 
up at the turning-shop in the village, and do it there, for I've 
no convenience for turning at home. If you’ll send it to Mr. 
Burge's shop i' the morning, I'll get it done for you by Wed- 
nesday. I’ve been turning it over in my mind," he continued 
looking at Mr. Poyser, to make a bit more convenience at 
home for nice jobs o' cabinet-making. I've always clone a deal 
at such little things in odd hours, and they're profitable, for 
there's more workmanship nor material in ’em. I look for 
me and Seth to get a little business for ourselves i’ that way, 
for I know a man at Rosseter as 'll take as many things as 
we should make, beside what we could get orders for round 
about." 

Mr. Poyser entered with interest into a project which seemed 
a step toward Adam's becoming a master-man ; " and Mrs. 
Poyser gave her approbation to the scheme of the movable 
kitchen cupboard, which was to be capable of containing gro- 
cery, pickles, crockery, and house-linen, in the utmost com- 
pactness, without confusion. Hetty once more in her own 
dress, with neckerchief pushed a little backward on this warm 
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evening, was seated picking currants near the window, whefe 
Adam could see her quite well. And so the time passed pleas- 
antly till Adam got up to go. He was pressed to come again 
soon, but not to stay longer, for at this busy time sensible 
people would not run the risk of being sleepy at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

‘‘ I shall go a step farther,” said Adam, ^‘and go on to 
see Mester Massey, for he wasn’t at church yesterday, and IVe 
not seen him for a week past. I’ve never hardly known him 
to miss church before.” 

‘‘Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, “we’ve heard nothing about him, 
ior it’s the boys’ hollodays now, so we can give you no ac- 
nount.” 

“ But you’ll never think o’ going there at this hour o’ th’ 
night?” said Mrs. Poyser, folding up her knitting, 

“Oh, Mester Massey sits up late,” said Adam. “ An’ the 
night school’s not over yet. Some o’ the men don’t come till 
late, they’ve got so far to walk. And Bartle himself ’s never 
in bed till it’s gone eleven.” 

“ I wouldna have him to live wi’ me, then,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, “a-dropping candle-grease about, as you’re like to 
tumble down o’ the floor the first thing i’ the morning.” 

“Ay, eleven o’clock’s late — it’s late,” said old Martin. 
“ I ne’er sot up so i’ my life, not to say as itwarna a marr’in’, 
or a christenin’, or a wake, or th’ harvest supper. Eleven 
o’clock’s late.” 

“ Why, I sit up till after twelve often,” said Adam, laugh- 
ing, “ but it isn’t t’ eat and drink extry, it’s to work extry. 
Good-night, Mrs. Poyser ; good-night, Plett}^” 

Hetty could only smile and not shake hands, for hers were 
dyed and damp with currant-juice ; but all the rest gave a 
hearty shake to the large palm that was held out to them, and 
said, “ Come again, come again I ” 

“ Ay, think o’ that now,” said Mr. Poyser, when Adam was 
out on the causeway. “ Sitting up till past twelve to do extry 
work 1 Ye’ll not find many men o’ six-an’-twenty as ’ull do to 
put i’ the shafts wi’ him. If you can catch Adam for a hus- 
band, Pletty, 3^011 ’ 11 ride i’ your own spring-cart some day, 
I’ll be your warrant.” 

Hetty was moving across the kitchen with the currnats, so 
her uncle did not see the little toss of the head with which she 
answered him. To ride in a spring-cart seemed a very mis- 
erable lot indeed to her now. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE NIGHT-SCHOOL AND THE SCHOOLMASTER, 

Bartle Massey’s was one of a few scattered houses on 
the edge of a common, which was divided by the road to Tred- 
dieston. A.dam reached it in a quarter of an hour after leav 
irig the Hall Farm; and when he had his hand on the door 
latch, he could see, through the curtainless window, that there 
w'ere eight or nine heads bending over the desks, lighted by 
thin dips. 

When he entered, a reading lesson was going forward, and 
Bartle Massey merely nodded, leaving him to take his place 
where he pleased. He had not come for the sake of a lesson 
to-night, and his mind was too full of personal matters, too 
full of the last two hours he had passed in Hetty’s presence, 
for him to amuse himself with a book till school was over ; so 
he sat down in a corner, and looked on with an absent mind. 
It was a sort of scene which Adam had beheld almost weekly 
for years ; he knew by heart every arabesque flourish in the 
framed specimen of Bartle Massey’s handwriting which hung 
over the schoolmaster’s head, by way of keeping a lofty idea! 
before the minds of his pupils ; he knew the backs of all the 
books on the shelf running along the whitewashed wall above 
the pegs for the slates ; he knew exactly ho^v many grains 
were gone out of the ear of Indian-corn that hung from one 
of the rafters ; he had long ago exhausted the resources of his 
imagination in trying to think how the bunch of feathery sea- 
weed had looked and grown in its native element; and from 
the place where he sat he could make nothing of the old map 
of England that hung against the opposite wall, for age had 
turned it of a fine yellow-brown, something like that of a well- 
seasoned meerschaum. The drama that was going on was 
almost as ^familiar as the scene, nevertheless habit had not 
made him indifferent to it, and even in his present self-absorbed 
mood, Adam felt a momentary stirring of the old fellow-feeling, 
as he^ looked at the rough men painfully holding pen or pen- 
cil with their cramped hands, or humbly laboring through 
their reading lesson. 

The reading class now seated on the form in front of the 
schoolmaster’s desk, consisted of the three most backward 
pupils. Adam would have known it, only by seeing Bartle 
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Massey’s face as he looked over his spectacles, which he had 
shifted to the ridge of his nose, not requiring them for present 
purposes. The face wore its mildest expression ; the grizzled 
bushy eyebrows had taken their more acute angle of compas- 
sionate kindness, and the mouth, habitually compressed with 
a pout of the lower lip, was relaxed so as to be able to speak 
a hopeful word or syllable in a moment. This gentle expres- 
sion was the more interesting because the schoolmaster’s nose, 
an irregular aquiline twisted a little on one side, had rather 
a formidable character ; and his brow, moreover, had that pe- 
culiar tension which always impresses one as a sign of a keen 
impatient temperament; the blue veins stood out like cords 
under the transparent yellow skin, and this intimidating brow 
was softened by no tendency to baldness, for the gray bristly 
hair, cut down to about an inch in length, stood round it in as 
close ranks as ever. 

Nay, Bill, nay,” Bartle was sa 3 dng, in a kind tone, as he 
nodded to Adam, begin that again, and then perhaps it’ll 
come to you what d, r, y, spells. It’s the same lesson you 
read last 'week, you know.” 

“Bill” was a sturdy fellow, aged four-ancl-twenty, an ex- 
cellent stone-sawyer, who could get as good wages as any man 
in the trade of his years ; but he found a reading lesson in 
words of one syllable a harder matter to deal with than the 
hardest stone he. had ever had to saw. The letters, he com- 
plained, were so '‘imcoranion alike, there was no tellin’ ’em 
one from another,” the sawyer’s business not being concerned 
with minute differences such as exist between a letter with its 
tail turned up and a letter with its tail turned down. But Bill 
had a firm determination that he would learn to read, founded 
chiefiy on two reasons : first, that Tom Hazelow, his cousin, 
could read anything “ right off,” whether it was print or writ- 
ing, and Tom had sent him a letter from twenty miles off, 
saying how he was prospering in the world, and had got an 
overlooker’s place; secondly, that Sam Phillips, who sawed 
with him, had learned to read when he was turned twenty ; 
and what could be done by a little fellow like Sam Phillips, 
Bill considered, could be done by himself, seeing that he could 
pound Sara into wet clay if circumstances required it So 
laere he was, pointing his big finger toward three words at 
once, and turning his head on one side that he might keep 
better hold with his eye of the one word which was to be dis- 
criminated out of the group. The amount of knowledge Bartle 
Massey must possess was something so dim and vast that 
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EilFs imagination recoiled before it ; he would hardly have 
ventured to deny that the schoolmaster might have something 
to do in bringing about the regular return of daylight and the 
changes in the weather. 

The man seated next to Bill was of a very different type : 
he was a Methodist brickmaker, who, after spending thirty 
years of his life in perfect satisfaction with his ignorance, had 
lately ‘‘got religion,” and along with it the desire to read the 
Bible. But with him, too, learning was a heavy business, and 
on his way out to-night he had offered as usual a special prayer 
for help, seeing that he had undertaken this hard task with a 
single eye to the nourishment of his soul — that he might have 
a greater abundance of texts and hymns wherewith to banish 
evil memories and the temptations of old habits ; or, in brief 
language, the devil. For the brickmaker had been a notori- 
ous poacher, and was suspected, though there was no good 
evidence against him, of being the man who had shot a neighbor- 
ing gamekeeper in the leg. However that might be, it is cer- 
tain that shortly after the accident referred to, which was 
coincident with the arrival of an awakening Methodist preach- 
er at Treddleston, a great change had been observed in the 
brickmaker ; and though he w^as still known in the neighbor- 
hood by his old sobriquet of “ Brimstone,” there was nothing 
he held in so much horror as any farther transactions with 
that evil-smelling element. He was a broad-chested fellow 
with a fervid temperament, which helped him better in imbib- 
ing religious ideas than in the dry process of acquiring the 
mere human knowledge of the alphabet. Indeed, he had 
been already a little shaken in his resolution by a brother 
Methodist, who assured him that the letter was a mere ob- 
struction to the Spirit, and expressed a fear that Brimstone 
was too eager for the knowledge that puffetli up. 

-The third beginner was a much more promising pupil. He 
was a tall but thin and wiry man, nearly as old as Brimstone, 
with a very pale face, and hands stained a deep blue. He was 
a d3^er, who, in the course of dipping home-spun wool and old 
women’s petticoats, had got fired with the ambition to learn a 
great deal more about the strange secrets of color. He had 
already a high reputation in the district for his dyes, and he 
was bent on discovering some method by which he could re- 
duce the expense of crimsons and scarlets. The druggist at 
Treddleston had given him a notion that he might save him- 
self a great deal of labor and expense if he could learn to read, 
aud so he had begun to give his spare hours to the night- 
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school, resolving that his “ little chap '' should lose no timeiiv 
coming to Mr. Massey’s day-school as soon as he was old 
.enough. 

It was touching to see these three big men, with the marks 
of their hard labor about them, anxiously bending over ithe 
worn books, and painfully making out, “The grass is green, 

“ The sticks are dry,” “ The corn is ripe a very hard lesson to 
pass to after columns of single words all alike except in the 
first letter. It was almost as if three rough animals were 
making humble efforts to learn how they might become human. 
And it touched the tenderest fibre in Bartle Massey’s nature, 
fosr such full-grown children as these were the only pupils for 
whom he had no severe epithets, and no impatient tones. He 
was not gifted with an imperturbable temper, and on music- 
nights it was apparent that patience could never be an easy 
virtue to him ; but this evening, as he glances over his spec- 
tacles at Bill Downes, the sawyer, who is turning his head on 
one side with a desperate sense of blankness before the 
letters d, r, y, his eyes shed their mildest and most encourag- 
ing light. 

After the reading class, two youths, between sixteen and 
nineteen, came up with imaginary bills of parcels, which thby 
had been writing out on their slates, and were now required 
to calculate “ off-hand a test which they stood with such 
imperfect success, that Bartle Massey, whose eyes had been 
glaring at them ominously through his spectacles for some 
minutes, at length burst out in a bitter, high-pitched tone, 
pausing between every sentence to rap the door with a knob- 
bed stick which rested between his legs. 

“Now, you see, you don’t do this thing a bit better than 
you did a fortnight ago ; and I’ll tell you what’s the reason. 
You want to learn accounts ; that’s well and good. But you 
think all you need do to learn accounts is to come to me and 
do sums for an hour or so, two or three times a week ; and 
no sooner do you get your caps on and turn out of doors 
again, than you sweep the whole thing clean out of your 
mind. You go whistling about, and take no more care what 
you’re thinking of than if your heads were gutters for any 
rubbish to swill through that happened to be in the way ; and 
if you get a good notion in ’em, it’s pretty soon wmshed out 
agaif. You think knowledge is to be got cheap— *-you’Il come 
and pay Bartle Massey sixpence a week, and he’lf make you 
clever at figures without your taking any trouble. But knowh 
edge isn’t to be got with paying sixpence, let me tell you; if 
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you’re to know figures, you must turn ’em over in your own 
lieads, and keep your thoughts fixed on ’em. There’s nothing 
you can’t turn into a sum, for there’s nothing but what’s got 
number in it— even a fool. You may say to yourselves, ‘I’m 
one fool and Jack’s another ; if my fool’s head weighed four 
pound, and Jack’s three pound three ounces and three quar- 
ters, how many pennyweights heavier would my head be than 
Jack’s.^’ A man that has got his heart in learning figures 
would make sums for himself, and work ’em in his head ; 
when he sat at his shoemaking, he’d count his stiches by fives, 
and then put a price on his stitches, say half a farthing, and 
then see how much money he could get in an hour; and 
then ask himself how much money he’d get in a day at 
that rate ; and then how much ten workmen would get 
working three, or twenty, or a hundred years at that rate— 
and all the while his needle would be going just as fast as if 
he left his head empty for the devil to dance in. But the long 
and the short of it is — I’ll have nobody in my night-school 
that doesn’t strive to learn what he comes to learn, as hard as 
if he was striving to get out of a dark hole into broad daylight 
ril send no man away because he is stupid ; if Billy Taft, the 
idiot, wanted to learn anything, I’d not refuse to teach him. 
But I’ll not thrown away good knowledge on people who think 
they can get it by the sixpenn’orth, and carry it away with 
them as they would an ounce of snuff. So never come to 
me again, if you can’t show that you have been working with 
your own heads, instead of thinking you can pay for mine 
to work for you. That’s the last word I’ve got to say to 
you.” 

With this final sentence, Bartle Massey gave a sharper rap 
than ever with his knobbed stick, and the discomfited lads 
got up to go with a sulky look. ITe other pupils had happily 
only their wwiting-books to show, in various stages of progress 
from pot-hooks to round text : and mere pen-strokes, howevei 
perverse, were less exasperating to Bartle than false arith- 
metic. Pie was a little more severe than usual on Jacob 
Storey’s Z’s, of which poor Jacob had written a page full, all 
with their tops turned the wrong way, with a puzzled sense 
that they were not right “ soniehow.” But he observed in 
apology, that it was a letter you never wanted hardly, and he 
thought it had only been put there ‘‘to finish off tli’ alphabet, 
like, though ampusand (&) would ha’ done as well, for what 
he could see.” 

At last the pupils had all taken their hats and said their 
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“ Good-nights/^ and Adam, knowing his old master’s habits^ 
rose and said, Shall I put the candles out, Mr, Massey ? ” 
Yes, my boy, yes, ‘all but this, which I’ll just carry into 
the house ; and just lock the outer door, now you’re near it,” 
said Bartle, getting his stick in the fitting angle to help him in 
descending from his stool. He was no sooner on the ground 
than it became obvious wdiy the stick was necessary— the 
left leg \vas much shorter than the right. But the school- 
master was so active with his lameness that it was hardly 
thought of as a misfortune ; and if you had seen him make his 
way along the school-room floor, and up the step into his 
kitchen you would perhaps have understood why the naughty 
boys sometimes felt that his pace might be indefinitely quick- 
ened, and that he and his stick might overtake them even in 
their swiftest run. 

The moment he appeared at the kitchen door with the can- 
dle in his hand, a faint whimpering began in the chimney-cor- 
ner, and a brown-and- tan-colored bitch, of that wise-looking 
breed, with short legs and long body, known to an unmechan- 
ical generation as turn-spits, came creeping along the floor, 
wagging her tail, and hesitating at every other step, as if her 
affections were painfully divided between the hamper in the 
j chimney-corner and the master, whom she could not leave 

1 ■ without a greeting. 

Well, Vixen, well then, how are the babbies ? ” said the 
schoolmaster, making haste toward the chimney-corner, and 
holding the candle over the low hamper, where two extremely 
blind puppies lifted up their heads toward the light, from a nest 
of flannel and wool. Vixen could not even see her master 
look at them without painful excitement ; she got into the 
liamper and got out again the next moment, and behaved with 
true feminine fdlly^ though looking all the while as wise as a 
dwarf with a large and old-fashioned head and body bn the 
most abbreviated legs. 

^‘ Why, you’ve got a family, I see, Mr. Massey? ” said 
Adam, smiling as became into the kitchen* ‘‘How’s that] 

I thought it was against the law here.” 

“ Law ? What’s the use o’ law when a man’s once such a 
fool as to let a woman into his house ? ” said Bartle, turning 
away from the hamper with some bitterness. He always 
called Vixen a woman, and seemed to have lost all conscious- 
ness that he was using a figure of speech, “ if I’d known 
Vixen was a woman, I’d never have held the boys from drown- 
ing her ; but when I’d got her into my hand, I was forced to 
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take to her. And now you see what she’s brought me to— 
the sly, hypocritical wench Bartle spoke these last words 
in a rasping tone of reproach, and looked at Vixen, who poked 
down her head and turned up her eyes toward him with a 
keen sense of the opprobrium- — ‘^and contrived to be brought 
to bed on a Sunday at church-time. IVe wished again and 
again I’d been a bloody-minded man, that I could have 
strangled the mother and the brats with one cord.” 

I’m glad it was no worse a cause kept you from church,” 
said Adam. I was afraid you must be ill for the first time 
i’ your life. And I was particularly sorry not to have you at 
church yesterday ” 

Ah 1 my boy, I know why, I know why,” said Bartle, 
kindly, going up to Adam, and raising his hand up to the 
shoulder that was almost on a level with his own head. 
“ You’ve had rough bit o’ road to get over since I saw yoU' — 
a rough bit o’ road. But I’m in hopes there are better times 
coming for you. I’ve got some news to tell you. But I must 
gei mv supper first, for I’m hungry, I’m hungry. Sit down, 
sit down.” 

Bartle went into his little pantry, and brought out an ex- 
cellent home-baked loaf ; for it was his one extravagance in 
these dear times to eat bread once a day instead of oat-cake ; 
and he justified it by observing that wliat a schoolmaster 
wanted was brains, and oat-cake ran too much to bone in- 
stead of brains. Then came a piece of cheese and a quart 
jug with a crown of foam upon it. He placed them all on 
the round deal table which stood against his large arm-chair 
in the chimney-corner, with Vixen’s hamper on one side of it, 
and a window-shelf with a few books piled up in it on the 
other. The table was as clean as if Vixen had been an 
excellent housewife in a checkered apron ; so was the quarry 
floor j and the old carved oaken press, table, and chairs, 
which in these days would be bought at a high price in 
aristocratic houses, though, in that period of spider-legs and 
inlaid cupids, Bartle had got them for an old song, were 
as free from dust as things could be at the end of a summer’s 
clay. 

Now then, my boy, draw up, draw up. We’li not talk 
about business till we’ve had our supper. No man can be wise 
on an empty stomach. But,” said Bartle, rising from his chair 
again, “ I must give Vixen her supper too, confound her ! 
though she’ll do nothing with it but nourish those unnecessary 
babbies. That’s the way with these women — they’ve got bo 
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lieadpieces to nourisb, and so their food all runs either to fat 
or to brats.” 

He brought out of the pantry a dish of scraps, which Vixen 
at once fixed her eyes on, and jumped out of her hamper to 
lick up with the utmost dispatch. 

had my supper, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, “so I’i! 
look on while 3^00 eat yours. Ih'e been at the Hall Farm, and 
they always have their supper betimes, you know ; they don’t 
keep your late hours.” 

“ I know little about their hours,” said Bartle, dryly, cut- 
ting his bread and not shrinking from the crust. “ It’s a 
house I seldom go into, though I’m fond of the boys, and 
Martin Poyser’s a good fellow. There’s too many women in 
the house for me ; I hate the sound of women’s voices ; 
they’re always either a-buzz or a-squeak. Mrs. Poyser keeps 
at the top 0’ the taik, like a fife ; and as for the young lasses, 
I’d as soon look at water-grubs-— I know what theydl turn to 
— stinging gnats, stinging gnats. Here, take some ale, my 
boy ; it’s been drawn for you, it’s been drawn for 3’-ou.” 

“ Nay, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, who took his old friend’s 
whim more seriously than usual to-night, “ don’t be so hard 
on the creaturs God has made to be companions for us. 
A working man ’ud be badly off without a wife to see to 
tip house and the victual, and make things clean and com- 
fortable.” 

Nonsense I It’s the silliest lie a sensible man like you 
ever believed, to say a woman makes a house comfortable. 
It’s a story got up, because the women are there, and some- 
thing must be found for ’em to do. I tell you there isn’t a 
thing under the sun that needs to be done at all but what a 
man can do better than a woman, unless it’s bearing children, 
and they do that in a poor make-shift way ; it had better lia’ 
been left to the men — it had better ha’ been left to the men, 

I tell a woman ’ull bake you a pie every week of her life, 
and never come to see that the hotter th’ oven the shorter the 
time, I tell 3'ou a woman ’ull make 3’'our porridge every day 
for twenty years, and never think of measuring the proportion 
between the meal and the milk — a little more or less, she’ll 
think, doesn’t signify j the porridge will be awk’ard now and 
then ; if it’s wrong, it’s summat in the milk, or it’s surnmat in 
the water. Look at me ! I make my own bread, and there’s 
no difference between one batch and another from year’s end . 
to year’s end ; but if I’d got any other woman besides Vixen 
in the house, I must pray to the Lord every baking to give me 
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patience if the bread turned out heavy. And as for clean* 
liness, my house is cleaner than any other house on the Com- 
mon, though the half of 'em swarm with women. Will Baker’s 
lad comes to help me in a morning, and we get as much 
cleaning done in one hour without any fuss as awoman ’ud 
get done in three, and all the while be sending buckets 0’ 
water after your ankles, and let the fender and the fire-irons 
stand in the middle 0’ the floor half the day for you to break 
your shins against ’em. Don’t tell me about God having 
made such creatures to be companions for us I I don’t say 
but he might make Eve to be a companion to Adam in 
Paradise ; there was no cooking to be spoiled there, and no 
Other woman to cackle with and make niischief, though you 
see what mischief she did as soon as she’d an opportunity. 
But it’s an impious unscriptural opinion to say a woman’s a 
blessing to a man now; you might as well say adders, and 
wasps, and hogs, and wild beasts are a blessing, wdien they’re 
only the evils that belong to this state o’ probation, which it’s 
lawful for a man to keep as clear of as he can in this life, hop- 
ing to get quit of ’em forever in another — hoping to get quit 
of ’em forever in another.” 

Bartle had become so excited and angry in the course of his 
invective that he had forgotten his supper, and only used the 
knife for the purpose of rapping the table with the haft. But 
towards the close the raps became so sharp and frequent, and 
his voice so quarrelsome, that Vixen felt incumbent on her to 
jump out of the hamper and bark vaguely. 

“ Quiet, Vixen 1 ” snarled Bartle, turning round upon her. 
“You’re like the rest o’ the women—aiways putting in you/ 
word before you know why.” 

Vixen returned to her hamper again in humiliation, and 
her master coiitinued his supper in a silence which Adam did 
not choose to interrupt ; he knew the old man would be in 
a better humor when he had had his supper and lighted hi? 
pipe. Adam was used to hear him talk in this way, but had 
never learned so much of Baltic’s past life as to know whethet 
his view of married comfort was founded on experience. On 
that point Bartle was mute ; and it was even a secret where 
he had lived previous to the twenty years in which, happily 
for the peasants and artisans of this neighborhood, he had 
been settled among them as their old schoolmaster. If any* 
thing like a question was ventured on this subject, Bartle re- 
plied, “Oh, I’ve seen many places — I’ve been a deal in the 
south/’ and the Loamshire men would as soon have thoughi; 
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of asking lor a particular town or village in Africa as in 
south.*^' 

^"^Now then, my boy,” said Battle at last, when he had 
poured out his second mug of ale and lighted his pipe— now 
then, wedi have a little talk. But tell me first, have you heard 
any particular news to-day ? ” 

No,” said Adam, not as I remember.” 

^^Ah! they’ll keep it close, they’ll keep it close, I dare 
say. But I found it out by chance ; and it’s news that may 
concern you, Adam, else I’m a man that don’t know a super- 
ficial square foot from a solid.” 

Here Bartle gave a series of fierce and rapid puffs, looking 
earnestly the while at Adam. Your impatient loquacious 
man has never any notion of keeping his pipe alight by gentle 
measured puffs; he is always letting it go nearly out, and 
then punishing it for that negligence. At last he said, 

Satchell’s got a paralytic stroke. I found it out from the 
lad they sent to Treddieston for the doctor, before seven 
o’clock this morning. He’s a good way beyond sixty, you 
know ; it’s much if he gets over it.” 

Well,” said Adam, I dare say there’d be more rejoicing 
than sorrow in the parish at his being laid up. He’s been a 
selfish, tale-bearing, mischievous fellow ; but, after all, there’s 
nobody he’s done so much harm to as to th’ old Squire. 
Though it’s the Squire himself as is to blame — making a stu- 
pid fellow like that a sort o’ man-of-all-work, just to save th’ 
e-xpense of having a jijroper steward to look after th’ estate. 
And he’s lost more by ill-management o’ the woods, I’ll be 
bound, than ’ud pay for two stewards. If he’s laid on the 
shelf it’s to be hoped he’ll make way for a better man ; but I 
don’t see how it’s to make any difference to me.” 

‘fBut I see it, but I see it,” said Bartle, ^ Van d others be- 
sides me. The Captain’s coming of age now — -you know that 
as well as I do — and it’s to be expected he’ll have a little 
more voice in things. And I know, and you know too, what 
’lid be the Captain’s wish about the woods, if there ’ivas a fair 
opportunity for making a change. He’s said in plenty of 
people’s hearing that he’d make you manager of the woods 
to-morrow if he’d the power. , Why, Carrol, Mr. Irwine’s but- 
ler, heard him say so to the parson not many da3^s ago. Carrol 
looked in when we were smoking our pipes o’ Saturday night 
at Casson’s, and he told us about it; and whenever anybody 
says a good word for you, the parson’s ready to back it, tha^’' 
rii answer for. It was pretty well talked over, I can tell you 
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at Casson^Sy and one and another had their fling at you ; lot 
if donkeys set to work to sing, you are pretty sure what the 
tune ’ll be/’ 

Why, did they talk it over before Mr. Burge ? ” said 
Adam ; “ or wasn’t he there o’ Saturday ? ” 

Oh, he went away before Carrol came; and Casson— 
he’s always for setting other folks right, you know— -would 
have it Burge was the man to have the management of the 
woods, ^ A substantial man,’ says he, wdth pretty near sixty 
years’ experience o’ timber ; it ’ud be all very well for Adam 
Bede to act under him, but it isn’t to be supposed the Squire ’d 
appoint a young fellow like Adam, when there’s his elders 
and betters at hand ? ’ But I said, ‘ That’s a pretty notion o’ 
yours, Casson. Why, Burge is the man to timber ; would 
you put the woods into his hands, and let him make his own 
bargains ? I think you don’t leave your customers to score 
their own drink, do you ? And as for age, what that’s worth 
depends on the quality of the liquor. It’s pretty well known 
who’s the backbone of Jonathan Burge’s business.’” 

I thank you for your good word, Mr. Massey,” said 
Adam. “ But, for all that, Casson was partly i’ the right foi 
once. There’s not much likelihood that th’ old Squire ’tid 
ever consent t’ employ me ; I offended him about two years 
ago, and he’s never forgiven me.” 

“Why, how was that? You never told me about it,’^ 
said Bartle. 

“Oh, it was a bit o’ notisense. I’d made a frame fora 
screen for Miss Lyddy— she’s always making something with 
her worsted- work, you know— and she’d given me particular 
orders about this screen, and there was as much talking and 
measuring as if we’d been planning a house. However, it 
was a nice bit o’ work, and I liked doing it for her. But, you 
know, those little friggiing things take a deal o’ time. I 
only worked at it over-hours — often late at night — and I had 
to go to Treddleston over an’ over again, about little bits o’ 
brass nails and such gear ; and I turned the little knobs and 
the legs, and carved th’ open work, after a pattern, as nice 
as could be. And I was uncommon pleased with it when it 
was done. And when I took it home, Miss Lyddy sent for 
me to bring it into her drawing-room, so as she might give 
me directions about fastening on the work — very flue needle- 
work, Jacob and Rachel a-kissing one another* among the 
sheep, like a picture — and th’ old Squire w^as setting there, 
for he mostly sits with her. Well, she was mighty pleased 
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with the screen, and then she wanted to know what pay she 
was to give me. I didn’t speak at random — ^}^ou know it’s 
not iiiy'way; rd calculated pretty close, though I hadn’t 
made out a’ bill, and I said, one pound thirteen. That was 
paying for the mater’als and paying me, but none too much 
for my work. The old Squire looked up at this, and peered 
in his way at the screen, and said, ^ One pound thirteen for a 
gimcrack like that ! Lydia, my dear, if you must spend money 
on these things, why don’t you get them at .Rosseter, instead 
of paying double price for clumsy work here ? Such things 
are not work for a carpenter like Adam. Give him a guinea, 
and no more.’ Well, Miss Lycldy, I reckon, believed what 
he told her, and she’s not overfond o’ parting with the money 
herself — she’s not a bad \voman at bottom, but she’s been 
brought up under his thumb ,* so she began fidgeting with her 
purse, and turned as red as her ribbon. But Tmade a bow, 
and said, ‘ No, thank you, madam ; I’ll make you a present 
o’ the screen, if you please, I’ve charged the regular price 
for my work, and T know it’s done w^eli \ and I know, begging 
his honor’s pardon, that you couldn’t get such a screen at 
Rosseter under two guineas. I’m willing to give you my 
work — it’s been done in my own time, and nobody’s got any- 
thing to do with it but me \ but if I’m paid, I can’t take a 
smaller price than I asked, because that ’iid be like saying, 
I’d asked more than was just. With your leai^e, madam, I’ll 
bid you good-morning.’ I made my bow and went out before 
slie’d time to say any more, for she stood with her purse in 
her hand, looking almost foolish. I didn’t mean to be disre- 
spectful, and I spoke as polite as I could ; but I can give in 
to no man, if he wants to make it out as I’m trying f over- 
reach him . And in the evening the f ootm an brought me the 
one pound thirteen wrapped in paper. But since then I’ve 
jteen pretty clear as th’ old squire can’t abide me. 

“That’s likely enough — that’s likely enough,” said Bartle, 
meditatively. “ The only way to bring him round would be to 
show him what was for his own interest, and that the captain 
may do — that the captain may do” 

“Nay, I don’t know,” said Adam; “the squire’s ’cute 
enough, but it takes something else .besides ’cuteness to make 
folks see what’ll be their interest in the long run. It takes 
some conscience and belief in, right and wrong. I see that 
pretty clear. You’d hardly ever bring round th’ old squire to 
believe he’d gain as much in a straightfor’arcl way as by tricks 
and turns. And, besides, I’ve noimuch mind to work under 
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him : I don’t want to quarrel with any gentleman, more par- 
ticular an’ old gentleman turned eighty, and I know we couldn’t 
agree long. If the captain was master o’ th’ estate, it ’ud be 
different, he’s got a conscience, and a will to do right, and I’d 
sooner work for him nor for any man living.” 

W ell, well, my boy, if good-luck knocks at your door, don’t 
you put your head out at window and tell it to be gone about 
its business, that’s all. You must learn to deal with odd and 
even in life, as well as in figures. I tell you now, as I told you 
ten years ago, when you pommelled young Mike Holds worth 
for wanting to pass a bad shilling, before you knew whether 
he was in jest or earnest — ^you’re over-hasty and proud, and 
apt to set your teeth against folks that don’t square to your 
notions. It’s no harm for me to be a bit fier}^ and stiff-backed ; 
I’m an old schoolmaster, and shall never want to get on to a 
higher perch. But where’s the use of all the tiirie I’ve spent 
in teaching you writing and mapping and mensuration, if you’re 
not to get for’ard in the world, and show folks there’s some 
advantage in having a head on their shoulders, instead of a 
turnip ? Do you mean to go on turning up your nose at every 
opportunity, because it’s got a bit of a smell about it that no- 
body finds out but yourself It’s as foolish as that notion 
of yours that a wife is to make a working-man comfortable* 
Stuff and nonsense ! stuff and nonsense! Leave that to fools 
that never got beyond a sum in simple addition. Simple ad- 
dition enough ! Add one fool to another fool, and in six years’ 
time six fools more— -they’re all of the same denomination, big 
and little’s nothing to do with the sum 1 ” 

During this rather heated exhortation to coolness and dis- 
cretion, the pipe had gone out, and Bartle gave the climax to 
his speech by lighting a match furiously against the hob, after 
which he puffed with fierce resolution, fixing his eyes still on 
Adam, who was trying not to laugh. 

“ There’s a good deal o’ sense in what you say, Mr. Massey,” 
Adam began, as soon as he felt quite serious, ** as there always 
is. But you’ll give in that it’s no business o’ mine to be build- 
ing on chances that may never happen. What I’ve got to do 
is to work as well as I can with the tools and mater als I’ve got 
in my hands. If a good chance comes to me, I’ll think o’ what 
you’ve been saying ; but till then, I’ve got nothing to do but 
to trust to my own hands and my own head-piece. I’m turn- 
ing over a little plan for Seth and me to go into the cabinet 
making a bit by ourselves, and win a extra pound or two in 
that way. But it’s getting late now — it’ll be pretty near eleven 
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before Fm at home, and mother may happen to lie awake | 
she’s more fidgety nor usual now. So I’ll bid you goo d- 
night” 

Well, well, we’ll go to the gate with you — it’s a fine night,” 
said Bartle, taking up his stick. Vixen was at once on her 
legs, and without farther words the three walked out into the 
starlight, by the side of Bartle’s potato-beds, to the little gate. 

to the music 0’ Friday night, if you can, my boy,” 
said the old man, as he closed the gate after Adam, and leaned 
against it. 

Ay, a}^,” said Adam, striding along toward the streak of 
pale road. He was the only object moving on the wide com- 
mon. The two gray donkeys, just visible in front of the gorse 
bushes, stood as still as limestone images — as still as the gray- 
thatched roof of the mud cottage a little farther on. Bartle 
kept his eye on the moving figure till it passed into the dark- 
ness ; while Vixen, in a state of divided affection, had twice 
run back to the house to bestow a parenthetic lick on her 
puppies. '■ • , , ' , ' 

Ay, ay,” muttered the schoolmaster, as Adam disap- 
peared ; there you go stalking along — stalking along ; but 
you wouldn’t have been what you are if you hadn’t had a bit 
of old lame Bartle inside you. 'Fhe strongest calf must have 
something to suck at. There’s plenty of these big, lumbering 
fellows ’ud have never known their a b c, if it hadn’t been for 
Bartle Massey. Well, well, Vixen, you foolish wench, what is 
it, Tvhat is it ? I must go in, must I Ay, ay, I’m never to 
have a will 0’ my own any more. And those pups, what do 
you think I’m to do with ’em when they’re twice as bigas you? 
— for Tm pretty sure the father was that hulking bull-terrier 
of Will Baker’s — wasn’t he now, eh, you sly hussy ? ” (Here 
Vixen tucked her tail between her legs, and ran forward into 
the house. Subjects are sometimes broached which a well- 
bred female will ignore.) 

But where’s the use of talking to a woman with babbies ? ” 
continued Bartle, “she’s got no conscience-^o conscience 
>-it’s all run to milk ] ” 
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CHAPTER XXIR 

GOING TO THE BIRTHDAY FEAST, 

, The tliirtietli of July was . come, ■ and it was one of those 
half dozen warm days which sometimes occur in the middle 0! 
a rainy English summer. No rain had fallen for the last three 
or four days, and the weather was perfect for that time of the 
year : there was less dustthan usual on the dark green, hedge- 
rows, and on the wild chamomile that starred the roadside, 
yet the grass was dry enough for the little children to roll on 
it, and there was no cloud but a long dash of light, downy 
ripple, high, high up in the far-off blue sky. Perfect weather 
for an out-door July merry-making, yet surely not the best 
time of, year , to be born in. Nature seems to make a hot 
pause just then — all the loveliest flowers are gone ; the sweet 
time of early growth and vague hopes is past ; and yet the 
time of harvest and ingathering is not come, and we tremble 
at the possible storms that may ruin the precious fruit in the 
moment of its ripeness. The woods are all of one dark monot- 
onous green ; the wagon-loads of hay no longer creep along the 
lanes, scattering their sweet-smelling fragments on the black- 
berry branches; the pastures are often a little tanned, yet the 
corn has not got its last splondor of red and gold ; the Iambs 
and calves have lost all traces of their innocent, frisky pretli- 
ness and have become stupid young sheep and cows. But it 
is a time of leisure on the farm-— that pause between hay and 
corn-harvest, and so the farmers and laborers in Playslope 
and Broxton thought the captain did well to come of age just 
then, when they could give their undivided minds to the flavor 
of the great cask of ale which had been brewed the autumn 
after “the heir was born and /was to be tapped on his 
twenty-first birthday. The air had been merry with the ring- 
ing of church bells very early this morning, and every one had 
made haste to get through the needful work before twelve, 
when it would be time to think of getting ready to go to the 
Chase. 

The midday sun was streaming into PTetty’s bedchamber, 
and there was no blind to temper the heat with which it fell on 
her head as she looked at herself in the old specked glass. 
Still, that was the only glass she had in which she could see 
her neck and arms, for the small hanging glass she had 
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fetclied out of the next room — the room that had been Dinah^s 
—would show her nothing but her little chin, and that beau- 
dfui bit of neck where the roundness of her cheek melted into 
another roundness shadowed by dark delicate curls. And to- 
^lay she thought more than usual about her neck and arms ; for 
at the dance this evening she was not to wear any neckerchief, 
and she had been busy yesterday with her s^Dotted pink-and- 
white frock, that she might make the sleeves either long or 
short at will. She was dressed now just as she was to be in 
the evening, with a tucker made of real ” lace, which her aunt 
had lent her for this unparalleled occasion, but with no orna- 
ments besides ; she had even taken out her small round ear- 
rings wdiich she wore every day. But there was something 
more to be done, apparently, before she put on her necker- 
chief and long sleeves, which she was to wear in the daytime, 
for now she unlocked the drawer that held her private 
treasures. It is more than a month since we saw her unlock 
that drawer before, and now it holds new treasures, so much 
more precious than the old ones that these are thrust into the 
corner. Hetty would not care to put the large colored glass 
earrings into her ears now ; for see ! she has got a beautiful 
pair of gold and pearls and garnet lying snugly in a pretty 
little box lined with white satin. Oh, the delight of taking 
out that little box and looking at the earrings 1 Do not reason 
about it, my philosophical reader, and say that Hetty, being 
very pretty, must have known that it did not signify whether 
she had on any ornaments or not : and that, moreover, to 
look at earrings which she could not possibly wear out of her 
bedroom could hardly be a satisfaction, the essence of vanity 
being a reference to the impressions produced on others ; you 
wall never understand women’s natures if you are so excessively 
rational. Try rather to divest yourself of all your rational 
prejudices, as much as if you were studying the psychology 
of a canary-bird, and only watch the movements of this pretty 
round creature as she turns her head on one side with an un- 
conscious smile at the earrings nestled in the little box. Ah ! 
you think, it is for the sake of the person who has given them to 
her, and her thoughts are gone back now to the moment when 
they were put into her hands. No ; else why should she have 
cared to have earrings rather than anything else and I know 
that she had longed for earrings from among all the ornaments 
she could imagine. 

“ Little, little ears 1 ’’Arthur had said, pretendingto pin-cb 
them one evening, as Hetty sat beside him on the grass with 
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out her hat. I wish I had some pretty earrings ! ” she said 
in a moment, almost before she knew what she was saying— 
the wish lay so close to her lips, it would flutter past them at 
the slightest breath. And the next day — it was only last week 
—Arthur had ridden over to Rosseter on purpose to buy them. 
That little wish so naively uttered, seemed to him the preb 
tiest bit of childishness — he had never heard anything like it 
before ; and he had wrapped the box up in a great many covers, 
that he might see Hetty unwrapping it with growing curiosity, 
till at last her eyes flashed back their new delight in his. 

No, she was not thinking most of the giver when she 
smiled at the earrings, for now she is taking them out of the 
box, not to press them to her lips, but to fas te# them in her ears 
— only for one moment to see how pretty they look, as she 
peeps at them in the glass against the wall, with first one position 
of the head and then another, like a listening bird. It is impos- 
sible to be wise on the subject of earrings as one looks at her \ 
what should those delicate pearls and crystals be made for, if not 
for such ears ? One cannot even find fault with the tiny round 
hole which they leave when they are taken out \ perhaps water- 
nixies, and such lovely things without souls, have these little 
round holes in their ears by nature, ready to hang jewels in. 
And Hetty must be one of them ; it is too painful to think that 
she is a woman, with a woman’s destiny before her — a woman 
spinning in 3’'oung ignorance a light w’eb of folly and vain hopes 
which may one clay close round her and press upon her, a ran- 
corous poisoned garment, changing all at once her fluttering, 
trivial butterfly sensations into a life of deep human anguish. 

But she cannot keep in the earrings long, else she may 
m.ake her uncle and aunt wmt. She puts them quickly into 
the box again, and shuts them up. Some day she will be able 
to \vear any earrings she likes, and already she lives in an in- 
visible world of brilliant costumes, shimmering gauze, soft satin, 
and velvet, such as the lady’s maid at the Chase has shown 
her in Miss Lydia’s wardrobe ; she feels the bracelets on her 
arms, and treads on a soft carpet in front of a tall mirror. 
But she has one thing in the drawer which she can venture to 
wear to-day, because she can hang it on the chain of dark- 
brown berries ■which she has been used to wear on grand days, 
with a tiny flat scent-bottle at the end of it tucked inside her 
frock 3 and she must put on her brown berries — her neck 
would look so unfinished without it. Hetty was not quite so 
fond of the locket as of the earrings, though it was a handsome 
large locket, with enamelled flowers at the back, and a beauti* 
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fill gold border round the glass* which showed a light-brown, 
slighth’-waving lock, forming a l3ackgroiind for two little dark 
rings. She must keep it under her clothes, and no one would 
see k. But Hetty had another passion ; only a little less 
strong than her love of finery, and that other passion made 
her like to wear the locket even hidden in her bosom. She 
%vould always have worn it, if she had dared to encounter her 
aunt’s questions about a ribbon around her neck. So now 
she slipped it on her long chain of dark -brown berries, and 
snapped the chain round her neck. It was not a very long 
chain, only allowing the locket to hang a little way below the 
edge of her froqjc. And she now had nothing to do but to put 
on her long sleeves, her new white gauze neckerchief, and 
her straw hat trimmed with white to-day, instead of the pink, 
which had become rather faded under the July sun. That hat 
made the drop of bitterness in Hetty’s cup to-da}^, for it was not 
quite new — eveiybody would see that it was a little tanned 
against the white ribbon — and Mary Burge, she felt sure, would 
have a new hat or bonnet on. She looked for consolation at 
her fine white cotton stockings ; they really were very nice in- 
deed, and she had given almost all her spare money for them. 
Hetty’s dream of the future could not make her insensible to 
triumph in the present \ to be sure, Captain Donnithorne loved 
her so, that he would never care about looking at other people, 
but then those other people didn’t know how he loved her, and 
she was not satisfied to appear shabby and insignificant in 
their eyes even for a short space. 

The whole party was assembled in the house-place when 
Hetty went down, all of course in their Sunday clothes ; and 
the bells had been ringing so this morning in honor of the 
captain’s twenty-first birthday, and the work had all been got 
done so early, that Marty and Tommy were not quite easy in 
their minds until their mother had assured them that going to 
church was not part of the day’s festivities. Mr. Poyser had 
once suggested that the house should be shut up, and left to 
take care of itself ; for,” said he, “ there’s no danger of any 
bodys breaking in — ivery body’ll be at the Chase, thieves an’ 
all. If we lock th’ house up, all the men can go ; it’s a day 
they wonna see twice in their lives.” But Mrs. Poyser an- 
swered with great decision : I never left the house to take 
care of itself since I was a missis, and I niver will. There’s 
been ill-looking tramps enoo’ about the place this last week, 
to carry off ivery ham an’ ivery spoon we’n got : and they all 
collogue together, them tramps, as it’s a mercy they hanna 
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Come and pisoned the dogs and murdered us all in our beds 
afore we know'd, some Friday night when wehi got the money 
in th’ house to pay the men. And it’s like enough the 
tramps know where we’re going as well as we do oiirsens ; for 
if Old Harry wants any work done, you may be sure he’ll find 
the meanso'’ 

'^’Nonsense about murdering ns in our beds,” said Mr. 
Poyser ° “ IVe got a gun i’ our room, hanna I? and thee’st 
got ears as ^ud find it out if a mouse was knawing the bacon. 
^Howiver, if thou wouldstna be easy, Alick can stay at home 
i’ the forepart o’ the day, and Tom can come back tow’rds 
fii^e o^clock, and let Alick have his turn. They may let Grow- 
ler loose if anybody offers to do mischief, and there’s A lick’s 
dog, too, ready enough to set his tooth in a tramp if Alick 
gives him a wink.” 

Mrs. Poyser accepted this compromise, but thought it ad- 
visable to bar and bolt to the utmost ; and now, at the last 
moment before starting, Nancy, the dairy-maid, was closing 
the shutters of the house-place, although that window, lying 
under the immediate observation of x\lick and the dogs, might 
have been supposed the least likely to be selected for a bur- 
glarious attempt. 

The covered cart, without springs, w'as standing ready to 
carry the whole family except the men-servants ; Mr. Poyser 
and the grandfather sat on the seat in front, and within there 
was room for all the women and children ; the fuller the cart 
the better, because then the jolting would not hurt so much, 
and Nancy’s broad person and thick arms were an excellent 
cushion to be pitched on. But Mr. Poyser drove at no more 
than a walking pace, that there might be as little risk of jolt- 
ing as possible on this warm day ; and there was time to ex- 
change greetings and remarks with the foot-passengers who 
were going the same way, specking the paths between the 
green meadows and the golden cornfields with bits of movable 
bright color — a scarlet waistcoat to match the poppies that 
nodded a little too thickly among the corn, or a dark-blue 
neckerchief with ends flaunting across a brand new white 
smock-frock. All Broxtoii and all Flayslope were to be at 
the Chase, and make merry there in honor of ^Th’heir;” and 
the old men and women, who had never been so far down this 
side of the hill for the last twenty years, were being brought 
from , Broxton and Hayslope in one of the farmer’s wagons, 
at Mr. Irwine’s suggestion. The church bells had struck up 
again now — a last tune, before the ringers came down the hill 
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to bave their share of the festival ; and before the bells had 
finished, other music was heard approaching, so that even Old 
Brown, the sober horse that was drawing Mr. Po}='ser's cart, 
began to prick up his ears. It was the band of the Benefit 
Club, which had mustered in all its glory ; that is to say, in 
■ bright-blue scarfs and blue favors, and carrying its banner 
with the motto, ‘‘Let brotherly love continue,” encircling a 
picture of a stone-pit. 

The carts, of course, were not to enter the Chase. Every 
one must get down at the lodges, and the vehicles must be 
sent back. 

“Why, the Chase is like a fair aheady,” said Mrs. Poyser 
as she got down from the cart, and saw the groups scattered 
under the great oaks, and the boys running about in the hot 
sunshine to survey the tall poles surmounted by the fluttering 
garments that were to be the prize of the successful climbers. 
“ I should ha’ thought there wasna so many people 1 ’ the two 
parishes. Massy on us 1 how hot it is out o’ the shade. 
Come here, Totty, else your little face ’ull be burnt to a 
scratchin’ ! They might ha’ cooked the dinners i’ that open 
space, an’ saved the fires. I shall go to Mrs. Best’s room an’ 
sit down.” 

“ Stop a bit, stop a bit,” said Mr. Poyser. “ There’s th’ 
wagin cornin’ wi’ the old folks in’t ; it’ll be such a sight as 
wonna come o’er again, to see ’em get down an’ walk along 
all together. You remember some on ’em i’ their prime, eh, 
father ? ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said old Martin, walking slowly under the 
shades of the lodge porch, from which he could see the aged 
party descend. “I remember Jacob Taft walking fifty mile 
after the Scotch raybels, when they turned back from Stoni- 
ton.” 

He felt himself quite a youngster with a long life before 
him, as he saw the Hayslope patriarch, old Feyther Taft, de- 
scend from the wagon, and walk toward him, in his brown 
night-cap, and leaning on his two sticks. 

“ Well, Mester Taft,” shouted old Martin, at the utmost 
stretch of his voice — for though he knew the old man was 
stone-deaf, he could not omit the propriety of a greeting — ■ 

“ you’re hearty yit. You can enjoy yoursen to-day, for all 
you’re ninety an’ better.” 

“ Your sarvant, mesters, your sarvant,” said Feyther Taft 
in a treble tone, perceiving that he was in company. 

The aged group, under care of sons or daughters, them* 
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riage-road toward the house where a special table was prepared 
for them ; while the Poyser party wisely struck across the 
grass under the shade of the great trees, but not out of view 
of the house-front, with its sloping lawn and flower-beds, or 
of the pretty striped marquee at the edge of the lawn, stand- 
ing at right angles with two larger marquees on each side of 
the open green space where the games were to be played. 
The house would have been nothing but a plain, square man- 
sion of Queen Anne’s time, but for the remnant of an old 
abbey to which it was united at one end, in much the same 
way as one may sometimes see a new farm-house rising high 
and prim at the end of older and lower farm-ojfices. The flne 
old remnant stood a little backward and under the shadow ol 
tall beeches, but the sun was now on the taller and more ad- 
vanced front, the blinds were all down, and the house seemed 
asleep in the hot midday ; it made Hetty quite sad to look 
at it; Arthur must be somewhere in the back rooms, with the 
grand company, where he could not possibly know that she 
was come, and she would not .see him for a long, long while — 
not till after dinner, when they said he was to come up and 
make a speech. 

But Hetty was wrong in part of her conjecture. No grand 
company was come, except the Irwme.s, for whom the carriage 
had been sent early, and Arthur was at that moment not in a 
back room, but walking with the rector into the broad stone 
cloisters of the old abbey, where the Jong tables were laid for 
all the cottage tenants and the farm-servants. A very hand- 
some young Briton he looked to-day, in high spirits and a 
bright-blue frock-coat. The highest mock' — his arm no longer 
in a sling. So open-looking and candid, too ; but candid 
people have their secrets, and secrets leave no lines in young 
faces. 

'^Upon my word,” he said, as he entered the cool clois- 
ters, “ I think the cottagers have the best of it ; these cloisters 
make a delightful dining-room on a hot day. That was capital 
advice of yours, Irwine, about the dinners — to let them be as 
orderly and comfortable as possible, and only for the tenants ; 
especially as I had only a limited sum after all ; for though my 
grandfather talked of blanche^ he couldn’t make up his 
mind to trust me, when it came to the point.” 

“ Never mind, you’ll give more pleasure in this quiet way,” 
said Mr. Irwine. In this sort of thing people are constantly 
confounding liberality with riot and disorder. It sounds very 
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grand to say that so many sheep and oxen were roasted whole, 
and everybody ate who liked to come ; but in the end it gen- 
erally happens that no one has had an enjoyable meal. If the 
people get a good dinner and a moderate quantity of ale in 
the middle of the day, they’ll be able to enjoy the games as 
the day cools. You can’t hinder some of them from getting 
too much toward evening, but drunkenness and darkness go 
better together than drunkenness and daylight.” 

“Well, I hope there won’t be much of it. I’ve kept the 
Treddleston people away by having a feast for them in the 
town j and I’ve got Casson and Adam Bede, and some other 
good fellows, to look to the giving out of ale in the booths, and 
to take care things don’t go too far. Come, let us go up above 
now, and see the dinner-tables for the large tenants,” 

They went up the stone staircase leading simply to the 
long gallery above the cloisters, a gallery where all the dusty, 
worthless old pictures had been banished for the last three 
generations — mouldy portraits of Queen Elizabeth and her 
ladies, General Monk with, his eye knocked out, Daniel very 
much in the dark among the lions, and Julius Caesar on horse- 
back, with a high nose and a laurel crown, holding his Com- 
mentaries in his hand. 

“What a capital thing it is that they saved this piece of 
the old abbey,” said Arthur. “If I’m ever master here, I 
shall do up the gallery in first-rate style ; we’ve got no room 
in the house a third as large as this. That second table is for 
the farmers’ wives and children : Mrs. Best said it would be 
more comfortable for the mothers and children to be by them- 
selves. I was determined to have the children, and make a 
regular family thing of it. I shall be * the old squire ’ to those 
little lads and lasses some day, and theydl tell their chiidren 
what a much finer young fellow I was than my own son. 
There’s a table for the women and children below as well. 
But you will see them all — ^you will come up with me after 
dinner, I hope ? ” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said Mr. Irwine. “I wouldn’t miss 
your maiden speech to the tenantry.” 

“And there will be something else you’ll like to hear,” 
^aid Arthur. “ Let’s go into the library, and I’ll fell you all 
about it while my grandfather is in the drawing-room with the 
ladies. Something that will surprise you,” he continued, as 
they sat down. “ My grandfather has come round after all.” 

“ What, about Adam ? ” 

“Yes; I should have ridden overt© tell you about it, 
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only I was so busy. You know I told you I had quite given 
up arguing the matter with him — I thought it was hopeless , 
but yesterday morning he asked me to come in here to him 
before I went out, and astonished me by saying that he had 
decided on all the new arrangements he should make in con- 
sequence of old Satchel! being obliged to lay by work, and 
that he intended to employ Adam in superintending the woods 
at a salary of a guinea a week, and the use of a pony, to be 
kept here. I believe the secret of it is, he saw from the first 
it would be a profitable plan, but he had some particular dis- 
like to Adam to get over— -and besides, the fact that I pro- 
pose a thing is generally a reason with him for rejecting it 
There^s the most curious contradiction in my grandfather; I 
know he means to leave me all the money he has saved, and he 
is likely enough to have cut off poor Aunt Lydia, who has been 
a slave to him all her life, with only five hundred a year, for 
the sake of giving me all the more ; and yet I sometimes think 
he positively hates me because Lm his heir. I believe if I 
were to break my neck he would feel it the greatest misfor- 
tune that could befall him, and yet it seems a pleasure to him 
to make my life a series of petty annoyances.’’ 

Ah ! my boy, it is not only woman’s love that is ditipuno^ 
as old ^schylus calls it. There’s plenty of ‘ unloving 
love ’ in the wwld of a masculine kind. But tell me about 
Adam. Has he accepted the post I don’t see that it can 
be much more profitable than his present work, though, to 
be sure, it will leave him a good deal of time on his own 
hands.” 

“Well, I felt some doubt about it when I spoke to him, 
and he seemed to hesitate at first. His objection was that 
he thought he should not be able to satisfy my grandfather. 
But I begged him as a personal favor to me not to let any rea- 
son prevent him from accepting the place, if he really liked the 
employment, and would not be giving up anything that was 
more profitable to him. And he assured me he should like it 
of all things : it would be a great step forward for him in busi- 
ness, and it would enable him to do what he had long wished 
to do — to give up working for Burge. He says he shall have 
plenty of time to superintend a little business of his own, 
which he and Seth will carry on, and will perhaps be able to 
enlarge by degrees. So he has agreed at last, and I have 
arranged that he shall dine with the large tenants- to-day ; and 
I mean to announce the appointment to them, and ask them 
to drink Adam’s health. It’s a little drama I’ve got up in 
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honor of my friend Adam. He’s a fine fellow, and 1 like the 
opportunity of letting people know that I think so.” 

“ A drama in which friend Arthur piques himself on hav- 
ing a pretty part to play,” said Mr. Irwine, smiling. But 
when he saw Arthur color, he went on relentingly, “ My part, 
you know, is always that of the Old Fogy who sees nothing to 
admire in the young folks. I don’t like to admit that I’m 
proud of my pupil when he does graceful things. But I must 
play the amiable old gentleman for once, and second your 
toast in honor of Adam. Has your grandfather yielded on 
the other point too, and agreed to have a respectable man as 
steward ” 

“Oh no,” said Arthur, rising from his chair with an air of 
impatience, and walking along the room with his hands in his 
pockets. “ He’s got some project or other about letting the 
Chase Farm, and bargaining for a supply of milk and butter 
for the house. But I ask no questions about it — it makes me 
too angry. I believe he means to do all the business himself, 
and have nothing in the shape of a steward. It’s amazing 
what energy he has, though.” 

“Well, we’ll go to the ladies now,” said Mr. Irwine, rising 
too. “ I want to tell my mother what a splendid throne you’ve 
prepared for her under the marquee.” 

“ Yes, and we must be going to luncheon too,” said Arthur. 
“ It must be two o’clock, for there is the gong beginning to 
so /'ad for the tenants’ dinners. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

DINNER-TIME. 

WjffEN Adam heard that he was to dine up stairs with the 
large tenants, he felt rather uncomfortable at the idea of be- 
ing exalted in this w^'ay above his mother and Seth, who were 
to dine in the cloisters below. But Mr. Mills, the butler, as- 
sured him that Captain Donnithorne had given particular 
orders about it, and w'ould be very angry if Adam w'as not 
there. 

Adam nodded, and went up to Seth, who wzs standing a 
few yards off. “Seth, lad,” he said, “the captain has sent 
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to say I’m to dine up stairs — be wishes it particular, Mr. 
Mills says, so I suppose it bid be behaving ill for me not to 
go. But I donb lik . sitting up above thee and mother, as if 
I was better than my own flesh and blood. Theeb not take 
it unkind, I hope ? ” 

“ Nay, nay, lad/’ said Seth, thy honor’s our honor ; and 
if thee gefst respect thee’st won it by thy own deserts. The 
further I see thee above me, the better, so long as thee feer st 
like a brother to me. It’s because o’ thy being appointed 
over the woods, and it’s nothing but what’s right. That’s a 
place o’ trust, and thee’t above a common workman now.” 

‘‘Ay,” said Adam, “but nobody knows a word abotit it 
yet. I haven’t given notice to Mr. Burge about leaving him, 
and I don’t like to teU anybody else about it before he knows, 
for he’ll be a good bit hurt, I doubt. People bill be wonder- 
ing to see me there, and they’ll like enough be guessing the 
reason, and asking questions, for there’s been so much talk 
up and down about my having the place, this last three 
weeks.” 

“ Well, thee canst say thee wast ordered to come without 
being told the reason. That’s the truth. And mother ’ull be 
fine and joyful about it. Let’s go and tell her.” 

Adam was not the only guest invited to come up stairs on 
other grounds than the amount he contributed to the rent- 
roll, There were other people in the two parishes who derived 
dignity from their functions rather than from their pocket, 
and of these Bartle Massey was one. His lame walk was 
rather slower than usual on this warm day, so Adam lingered 
behind when the bell rang for dinner, that he might walk up 
with his old friend ; for he was a little too shy to join the 
Poyser party on this public occasion. Opportunities of get- 
ting to Hetty’s side would be sure to turn up in the course of 
the day, and Adam contented himself with that, for he dis- 
liked any risk of being “joked” about Hetty; the big, out- 
spoken, fearless man was very shy and diffident as to his lov-e- 
making. 

“ Well, Mester Massey,” said Adam, as Bartle came up, 
“ I’m going to dine up stairs with you to-day: the captain’s 
sent me orders.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Bartle, pausing, with one hand on Iiis back* 
“ Then there’s something in the wind — there’s something in 
the wind. Have you heard anything about what the old 
squire means to do ? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Adam ; “I’ll tell you what I know, be- 
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cause I believe you can keep a still tongue in your head 
if you like ; and I hope yoidll not let drop a word till it’s 
common talk, for I’ve particular reasons against its being 
known.”. 

Trust to me, my boy, trust to me. I’ve got no wife to 
worm it out of me, and then run out and cackle it in every- 
body’s hearing. If you trust a man let him be a bachelor^ — 
let him be a bachelor.” 

Well, then, it was so far settled yesterday, that I’m to 
take the management o’ the woods. The captain sent for me, 
t’ offer it me, when I was seeing to the poles and things here, 
and 4’ve agreed to’t. But if anybody asks any questions up 
stairs, just you take no notice, and turn the talk to something 
else, and I’ll be obliged to you. Now, let us go on, for we’re 
pretty nigh the last, I think.” 

“ I know what to do, never fear,” said Bartle, moving on. 
“ The news will be good sauce to my dinner. Ay, ay, my 
boy, you’ll get on. I’ll back you for an eye at measuring, and 
ahead-piece for figures, against any man in this country; 
and you’ve had good teaching— you’ve had good teaching.” 

When they got up stairs, the question which Arthur" had 
left unsettled, as to who was to be president and who vice, 
w^as still under discussion, so that Adam’s entrance passed 
without remark. 

It stands to sense,” Mr. Gasson was saying, “ as old 
Mr. Poyser, as is th’ oldest man i’ the room, should sit at top 
o’ the table. I wasn’t butler fifteen year without learning the 
rights and wrongs about dinner.” 

Nay, nay,” said old Martin, I’n gi’en up to my son ; 
I’m no tenant now : let my son take my place. Th’ ould 
foulks ha’ had their turn ; they mun make way for the young 
uns.” - ^ 

“ I should ha’ thought the biggest tenant had the best 
right, more nor the oldest,” said Luke Britton, who was not 
fond of the critical Mr. Poyser ; there’s Master Holdsworth 
has more land nor anybody else on th’ estate.” 

Well,” said Mr. Poyser, suppose we say the man w® 
the foulest land shall sit at top ; then whoever gets th’ honor, 
there’ll be no envying on him.” 

“ Eh! here’s Master Massey,” said Mr. Craig, who, being 
a neutral in the dispute, had no interest but in conciliation ; 

the schoolmaster ought to be able to tell you what’s right. 
Who’s to sit at the top o’ the table, Mr. Massey ? ” 

^‘Why, the broadest man.” said Bartle; ‘'and then he 
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won’t take up other folks’ room ; and the next broadest must 
sit at bottom.” 

This happy mode of settling the dispute produced much 
laughter-— a smaller joke would have sufficed for that. Mr. 
Casson, however, did not feel it compatible with his dignity 
and superior knowledge to join in the laugh, until it turned 
out that he was fixed on as the second broadest man. Martin 
Poyser, the younger, as the broadest, was to be president, 
and Mr. Casson, as the next broadest, was to be vice. 

Owing to this arrangement, Adam, being, of course, at the 
bottom of the table, fell under the immediate observation of 
Mr. Casson, who, too much occupied with the question of pre- 
cedence, had not hitherto noticed his entrance. Mr, Casson, 
we have seen, considered Adam ‘‘ rather lifted up and pep- 
pery-like : ” he thought the gentry made more fuss about this 
young carpenter than was necessary ; they made no fuss 
about Mr. Casson, although he had been an excellent butler 
for fifteen years. 

‘ ^ Well, Mr. Bede, you’re one o’ them as mounts hup’ards 
apace,” he said, when Adam sat down. You’ve niver dined 
here before, as I remember.” 

No, Mr. Casson,” said Adam, in his strong voice, that 
could be heard along the table, “ I’ve never dined here before, 
but I come by Captain Donnitliorne’s wish, and I hope it’s not 
disagreeable to anybody here.” 

Nay, nay,” said several voices at once, “ we’re glad ye’re 
come. Who’s got anything to say again’ it } ” 

And ye’ll sing us ‘ Over the hills and far away,’ after din- 
ner, wonna ye ? ” said Mr. Chowne. “ That’s a song I’m un- 
common fond on.” 

Peeh 1 ” said Mr. Craig ; it’s not to be named beside 
o’ the Scotch tunes. IVe never cared about singing myself ; 
I’ve had something better to do. A man that’s got the names 
and the nature o’ plants in’s head isna likely to keep a hollow 
place t’ hold tunes in.^ But a second cousin o’ mine, a drovier, 
was a rare hand at rememberlog the Scotch tunes. He’d got 
nothing else to think on.” 

“ The Scotch tunes ! ” said Bartle Massey, contemptuously ; 

IVe heard enough o’ the Scotch tunes to last me while I 
live. They’re fit for nothing but to frighten the birds with — 
that’s to say the English birds, for the Scotch birds may sing 
Scotch for what I know. Give the lads a bagpipes instead of 
a rattle, and I’ll answer for it the corn ’ll be safe.” 

^^Yes, there’s folks as find a pleasure in undervallying 
what they know but little about,” said Mr. Craig. 
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“ Why, the Scotch tunes are just like a scolding, nagging 
woman,” J3artle went on, without deigning to notice Mr. Craig’s 
remark ‘‘They go on with the same thing over and over 
again, and never come to a reasonable end. Anybody ’ud 
think the Scotch tunes had always been asking a question of 
somebody as deaf as old Taft, and had never got an answer 
yet.” ■ ■ 

Adam minded the less about sitting by Mr. Casson, be- 
cause this position enabled him to see Hetty, who was not far 
off him at the next table Hetty, however, had not even no- 
ticed his presence yet, for she was giving angry attention to 
Totty, who insisted on drawing up her feet on to the bench in 
antique fashion, and thereby threatened to make dusty marks 
on Pletty's pink-and-white frock. No sooner were the little 
fat legs pushed down than up they came again, for Totty’s 
eyes were tod busy in staring at the large dishes to see where 
the plura-piidding was, for her to retain any consciousness of 
her legs,. Hetty got quite out of patience, and at last, with a 
frown and pout, and gathering tears, she said, 

“Oh dear, aunt, I wish you’d speak to Totty, she keeps 
putting her legs up so, and messing my frock.” 

‘ What’s the matter wi’ the child ? She can niver please 
you,' said the mother. “Let her come by the side o’ me, 
th».n ; I can put up wi’ her.” 

Adam was looking at Hetty, and saw the frown and pout, 
and the dark eyes seeming to grow larger with pettish half- 
gathered tears. ^ Quiet Mary Burge, who sat near enough to 
see that Hetty was cross, and that Adam’s eyes were fixed on 
her, thought that so sensible a man as Adam must be reflect- 
ing on the small value of beauty in a woman whose temper 
was bad. Mary was a good girl, not given to indulge in evil 
feelings, but she said to herself that, since Hetty had a bad 
temper, it was better Adam should know it And it was quite 
true that, if Hetty had been plain, she would have looked 
very ugly and unaniiable at the moment, and no one’s moral 
judgment upon her would have been in tile least beguiled. But 
really there was something quite charming in her pettisliness ^ 
it looked so much more like innocent distress than ill-humor • 
and the severe Adam felt no movement of disapprobation y he 
only felt a sort of amused pity, as if he had seen a kitten set- 
ting up its back, or a little bird with its feathers ruffled. He 
could not gather what was vexing her, but it was impossible 
to him to feel otherwise than that she was the jDrettiest thing 
in the world, and that if he could have his way, nothing should 
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ever vex her any more. And presently, when Totty was gone, 
she caught his eyes, and her face broke into one of its bright- 
est smiles, as she nodded to him. It was a bit of flirtation ; 
she knew Mary Burge was looking at them. But the smile 
was like wine to Adam, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE HEALTH-DRINKING. 

When the dinner was over, and the first draughts from the 
great cask of birthday ale were brought up, room was made 
for the broad Mr. Poyser at the side of the table, and two 
chairs were placed at the head. It had been settled very def- 
initely what Mr. Poyser was to do when the young squire 
should appear, and for the last five minutes he had been in a 
state of abstraction, with his eyes fixed on the dark picture op- 
posite, and his hands busy with the loose cash and other arti- 
cles in his breeches pockets. 

When the young squire entered, with Mr. Irwine by his side, 
every one stood up, and this moment of homage was very 
agreeable to Arthur. He liked to feel his own importance, 
and, besides that, he cared a great deal for the good-will of 
these people ; he was fond of thinking that they had a hearty, 
special regard for him. The pleasure he felt was in his face as 
•he said, 

My grandfather and I hope all our friends here have en- 
joyed their dinner, and find my birthday ale good. Mr. Irwine 
and I are come to taste it with you, and Ihn sure we shall 
all like anything the better that the rector shares with us.” 

All eyes were now turned on Mr. Poyser, who, with his 
hands still busy in his pockets, began with the deliberateness 
of a slow-striking clock. “Captain, my neighbors have put it 
npo’ me to speak for ’em to-day, for where folks think pretty 
much alike, one spokesman’s as, good as a score. And though 
we’ve may happen got contrairy ways o’ thinking about a 
many things — one man lays down his land one way, an’ anoth- 
er another — an’ I’ll not take it upon me to speak to no man’s 
farming but my own — this I’ll say, as we’re all o’ one mind 
about our young squire. We’ve pretty nigh all on us known 
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you when you war a little un, an’ weVe niver known anything 
on you hut what was good an’ honorable. You speak fair an’ 
y’ act fair, an’ we’re joyful when we look forrard to your being 
our landlord, for we b’lieve you mean to do right by everybody, 
an’ ’nil make no man’s bread bitter to him if you can help it 
That’s what I mean, an’ that’s what we all mean ; an^ when a 
man’s said what he means, he’d better stop, for tlV ale ’ull be 
none the better for stannin’. An’ I’ll not say how we like th’ 
ale.yit, for we warna goin’ to taste it till we’d drunk your 
health in it ; but the dinner was good, an’ if there’s anybody 
hasna enjoyed it, it must be the fault of his own inside. An’ 
as for the rector’s company, it’s well known as that’s w^elcome 
t’ all the parish wherever he may be ; an’ I hope, an’ we all 
hope, as he’ll live to see us old folks, an’ wer children grown to 
" men an’ women, an’ your honor a family man. I ve no more to 

say as concerns the present time, an’ so we’ll drink our young 
squire’s health— three times three.” 

Hereupon a glorious shouting, a rapping, a jingling, a clat- 
tering, and a shouting, with plentiful da capo., pleasanter than 
a strain of sublimest music in the ears that received such a trib- 
ute for the first time. Arthur had felt a twinge of conscience 
during Mr. Poyser’s speech, but it was too feeble to nullify the 
pleasure he felt in being praised. Did he not deserve what 
was said of him on the whole ? If there was something in his 
conduct that Poyser wouldn’t have liked if he had known it, 
why, no man’ s conduct will bear too close an inspection, and 
Poyser was not likely to know^ it ; and, after all, what had he 
done ? Gone a little too far, perhaps, in flirtation, but another 
man in his place would have acted much worse ; and no harm 
would come— no harm should come, for the next time he was 
alone with Hetty he would explain to her that she must not 
think seriously of him or of what had passed. It was neces- 
sary to Artiiiir, you perceive, to be satisfied with himself ; iin- 
comfortable thoughts must be got rid of by good intentions for 
the future, which can be formed so rapidly that he had time to 
be uncomfortable and to become easy again before Mr. Poy- 
ser’s slow speech was finished, and when it was time for him to 
speak he was quite light-hearted. 

I thank you all, my good friends and neighbors,” Arthur 
said, for the good opinion of me, and the kind feelings toward 
me which Mr. Poyser has been expressing on your behalf and 
on his own, and it will always be my heartiest wish to deserve 
them. In the course of things we may expect that, if I live, I 
sliall one day or other be your landlord ; indeed, it is on the 
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ground of that expectation that my grandfather has wished me 
to celebrate this day and to come among you now \ and I look 
forward to this position, not merely as one of power and pleas- 
ure for myself, but as a means of benefiting my neighbors. It 
hardly becomes so young a man as I am to talk much about 
farming to you, who are most of you so much older, and are 
men of experience ; still I have interested myself a good deal 
in such matters, and learned as much about them as my op- 
portunities have allowed ; and when the course of events shall 
place the estate in my hands, it will be my first desire to af- 
ford my tenants all the encouragement a landlord can give 
them in improving their land and trjing to bring about a 
better practice of husbandry. It will be my wish to be looked 
on by all my deserving tenants as their best friend, and noth- 
ing would make me so happy as to be able to respect every 
man on the estate, and to be respected by him in return. It 
is not my place at present to enter into particulars ; I only 
meet your good hopes concerning me by telling you that my 
own hopes correspond to them — that what you expect from 
me I desire to fulfill ; and I am quite of Mr. Poyser’s opinion, 
that when a man has said what he means he had better stop. 
But the pleasure I feel in having my own health drunk by 
you would not be perfect if we did not drink the health of my 
grandfather, who has filled the place of both parents to me. 

I will say no more until you have joined me in drinking 
his health on a day when he has wished ms to appear 
among you as the future representative of his name and 
family.” 

Perhaps there was no one present except Mr. Irwine who 
tlioroughly understood and approved Arthur’s graceful mode 
of proposing his grandfather’s health. The farmers thought 
the young squire knew well enough that they hated the old 
squire, and Mrs. Poyser said “he’d better not ha’ stirred a 
kettle o’ sour broth.” The bucolic mind does not readily ap- 
prehend the refinements of good taste. But the toast could 
not be rejected, and when it had been drunk, Arthur said, 

“ I thank you, both for my grandfather and myself ; and 
now there is one more thing I wish to tell you, that you may 
share my pleasure about it, as I hope and believe you will. 

I think there can be no man here who has not a respect, and 
some of you, I am sure, have a very high regard, for my friend 
Adam Bede, It is well known to every one in this neighbor- 
hood that there is no man whose word can be more depended 
on than his ; that whatever he undertakes to do, he does well 
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and is as careful for the interests of those who employ him 
as for his own. Fm proud to say that I was very fond of Adam 
when I was a little boy, and I have never lost my old feeling 
for him— I think that shows that I know a good fellow when 
I fine! him. It has long been my wish that he should have 
the management of the woods on the estate, which happen 
to be very valuable ; not; only because I think so highly of 
his character, but because he has the knowledge and the skill 
which fit him for the place. And I am happy to tell you that 
it is my grandfatheFs wish too, and it is now settled that Adam 
shall manage the woods — a change which I am sure will be 
very much for the advantage of the estate ; and I hope you 
will by and by join me in drinking his health, and in wishing 
him all the prosperity in life that he deserves. But there is 
a still okler friend of mine than Adam Bede present, and I 
need not tell you tjiat it is Mr, Irwine. I’m sure you will 
agree with me that we must drink no other person’s health 
until we have drunk his. I know you have all reason to love 
him, but no one of his parishioners has so much reason as L 
Come, charge your glasses, and let us drink to our excellent 
rector — three times three ! ” 

The toast was drunk with all the enthusiasm that was 
wanting to the last, and it certainly was the most picturesque 
moment in the scene when Mr. Irwine got up to speak, and 
all the faces in the room were turned toward him. The 
superior refinement of his face was much more striking than 
that of Arthur’s when seen in comparison with the people 
round them. Arthur’s was a much commoner British face, 
and the splendor of his new-fashioned clothes was more akin 
to the young farmer’s taste in costume than Mr. Irwine’s 
powder, and tlie well-brushed but well-worn black, which 
seemed to be his chosen suit for. great occasions, for he had 
the mysterious secret of never wearing a new-looking coat. 

This is not the first time, by a great many,’' he said, 
that I have had to thank my parishioners for giving me 
tokens of their good-will, but neighborly kindness is among 
those things that are the more precious the older they get. 
Indeed, our pleasant meeting to-day is a proof that when 
what is good comes of age and is likely to live there is reason 
for rejoicing, and the relation between us as clergymen and 
parishioners came of age two years ago, for it is three-and- 
twenty years since I first came among you, and I see some 
tall, fine-looking young men here, as well as some blooming 
young women, that were far from looking as pleasantly at me 
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when I christened them, as I am. happy to see them looking 
now. But I’m sure you will not wonder when I say, that 
among all those young men, the one in whom I have the 
strongest interest is my friend Mr. Arthur Donnithorne, for 
whom you have just expressed your regard. I had the pleas- 
ure of being his tutor for several years, and have naturally 
had opportunities of knowing him intimately which cannot 
have occurred to any one else present j and I have some pride 
as well as pleasure in assuring you that I share your high 
hopes concerning him, and your confidence in his possession 
of those qualities which will make him an excellent landlord 
when the time shall come for him to take that important posi- 
tion among you. We feel alike on most matters on which a 
man who is getting toward fifty can feel in common with a 
young man of one-and-twenty, and he has just been express- 
ing a feeling which I share very heartily, and I would not 
willingly omit the opportunity of saying so. That feeling is his 
value and respect for Adam Bede, People in a high station 
are of course more thought of and talked about, and have 
their virtues more praised, than those whose lives are passed 
in humble, every-day work ; but every sensible man knows 
how necessary that humble, every-day work is, and how im- 
portant it is to us that it should be done well. And I agree 
with my friend Mr. Arthur Donnithorne in feeling that when 
a man whose duty lies in that sort of work shows a character 
which would make him an example in any station, his merit 
should be acknowledged. He is one of those to whom honor 
is due, and his friends should delight to honor him. I know 
Adam Bede well — I know what he is as a workman, and 
what he has been as a son and brother — and I am saying the 
simplest truth when I say that I respect him as much as I re- 
spect any man living. But I am not speaking to you about a 
stranger ; some of you are his intimate friends, and I believe 
there is not one here who does not know enough of him to 
join heartily in drinking his health.” 

As Mr.Trwine paused Arthur jumped up, and, filling his 
glass, said, “ A bumper to Adam Bede, and may lie live to 
have sons as faithful and clever as himself I ” 

No hearer, not even Bartle Massey, was so delighted with 
this toast as Mr. Poyser ; tough work” as his first speech 
had been, he would have started up to make another if he had 
not known the extreme irregularity of such a course. As it 
was, he found an outlet for his feeling in drinking his ale un- 
usually fastj and setting down Ms glass with a swing of his 
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arm and a determined rap. If Jonathan Burge and a few 
others feU less comfortable on the occasion, they tried their 
best to look contented, and so the toast was drunk with a 
good-will apparently unanimous. 

Adam was rather paler than usual when he got up to thank 
his friends. He was a good deal moved by this public tribute 
' — very naturally, for he was in the presence of all his little 
world, and it was uniting to do him honor. But he felt no 
shyness about speaking, not being troubled with small vanity 
or lack of words ; he looked neither awkward nor embarrassed, 
but stood in his usual firm, upright attitude, with his head 
thrown a little backward and his hands perfectly still, in that 
rough dignity which is peculiar to intelligent, honest, well-built 
workmen, who are never wondering what is their business in 
the world. 

I'm quite taken by surprise,’’ he said. I didn’t expect 
anything o’ this sort, for if s, a good deal more than my wages. 
But I’ve the more reason to be grateful to you, captain, and 
to you, Mr. Irwine, and to allmy friends here, who’ve drunk 
my health, and wished me 'well. It ’ud be nonsense for me 
to be saying, I don’t at all deserve th’ opinion you have of 
me ; that ’ud be poor thanks to you, to say that you’ve known 
me all these years, and yet haven’t sense enough to find out 
a great deal o’ truth about me. You think, if I undertake to 
do a bit o’ work, I’ll do it well, be my pay big or little — and 
that’s true. I’d be ashamed to stand before you here if it 
wasna true. But it seems to me, that’s a man’s plain duty, 
and nothing to be conceited about, and ifs pretty clear to me 
as iVe never done more than my duty ; for let us do what we 
will, it’s only making use o’ the sperrit and the powers that 
ha’ been given to us. And so this kind^ness o’ yours, I’m sure, 
is no debt you owe me, but a free gift, and as such I accept 
it and am thankful And as to this new employment I’ve 
taken in hand, i’ll only say that I took it*at Captain Donni 
thorne’s desire, and that I’ll try to fulfill his expectations. I’d 
wish for no better lot than to work under him, and to know 
that while I wa getting my own bread I was taking care of 
his int’rests. For I believe he’s one o’ those gentlemen as 
wishes to do the righ, thing, and to leave the world a bit better 
than he found ic, which it’s my belief every man may do, 
wdiethar he’s gen tl.. or simple, whether he sets a good bit o’ 
work going and finds the money, or whether he does the work 
with his own hands. There’s no occasion for me to say any 
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more about what I feel toward him : I hope to show it through 
the rest o’ my life in my actions.” 

There were various opinions about Adam’s speech ; some 
of the women whispered that he didn’t show himself thankful 
enough, and seemed to speak as proud as could be ; but most 
of the men were of opinion that nobody could speak more 
straightfor’ard, and that Adam w^as as fine a chap as need to 
be. While such observations were being buzzed about min** 
gled with wonderings as to what the old squire meant to do 
for a bailiff, and whether he was going to have a steward, the 
two gentlemen had risen, and were walking round the table 
where the wives and children sat There was none of the 
strong ale here, of course, but wine and dessert-— sparkling 
gooseberry for the young ones, and some good sherry for the 
mothers. Mrs. Poyser was at the head of this table, and 
Totty w^as now seated in her lap, bending her small nose deep 
down into a wine-glass in search of the nuts floating there. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Poyser ? ” said Arthur. Weren’t 
you pleased to hear your husband make such a good speech 
to-day ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, the men are mostly so tongue-tied— you’ re forced 
partly to guess what they mean, as you do wi’ the dumb crea- 
tures.” 

“ What ! you think you could have made it better for 
him ? ” said Mr. Irwine, laughing. 

Well, sir, when I want to say anything, I can mostly 
find words to say it in, thank God. Not asTm a-fincling faut 
wi’ my husband, for, if he’s a man o’ few words, what he says 
he’ll stand to.” 

“ I’m sure I never saw a prettier party than this,” Arthur 
said, looking round at the apple-cheeked children. “ My aunt 
and the Miss Irwines will come up and see you presently. 
They were afraid of the noise of the toasts, but it would be 
a shame for them not to see you at table.” 

He walked on, speaking to the mothers and patting the 
children, while Mr. Irwine satisfied himself with standing still, 
and nodding at a distance, that no one’s attention might be 
disturbed from the young squire, the hero of the day. Ar- 
thur did not venture to stop near Hetty, but merely bowed to 
her as he passed along the opposite side. The foolish child 
felt her heart swelling with discontent ; for what woman was 
ever satisfied with apparent neglect, even when she knows it 
to be the mask of love ? Hetty thought this was going to be 
the most miserable day she had had for a long while ; a mo- 
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meiit of chill daylight and reality came across her dream ; 
Arthur, who had- seemed so near to her only a few hours be- 
fore, was separated from her, as the hero of a great process 
sion is separated from a small outsider in the crowd. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE GAMES. 

The great dance was not to begin until eight o’clock ] but 
for any lads and lasses who liked to dance on the shady grass 
before then, there was music always at hand ; for was not the 
band of the Benefit Club capable of playing excellent jigs, 
reels, and hornpipes ? And besides this, there was a grand 
band hired from' Rosseter, who, with their wonderful wind-in- 
struments and puffed-out cheeks, were themselves a delightful 
show to the small boys and girls. To say nothing of Joshua 
Rann’s fiddle, which, by an act of generous forethought, he 
had provided himself with, in case any one should be of suf- 
ficiently pure taste to prefer dancing to a solo on that instru- 
ment. 

Meantime, when the sun had moved off the great open 
space in front of the house, the games began. There were of 
course well-soaped poles to be climbed by the boys and youths, 
races to be run by the old women, races to be run in sacks, 
heavy weights to be lifted by the strong men, and a long- 
list of challenges to such ambitious attempts as that of walk- 
ing as man}?- yards as possible on one leg — ^feats in which it 
was generally remarked that Wiry Ben, being “the lissom’st, 
springest fellow i’ the country,” was sure to be pre-eminent. 
To crown all, there was to be a donkey race — that sublimest 
of all races, conducted on the grand socialistic idea of every- 
body encouraging everybody else’s donkey, and the sorriest 
donkey winning. 

And soon after four o’clock, splendid old Mrs. Irwine, in 
her damask satin and jewels and black lace, was led out by 
Arthur, followed by the whole family party, to her raised seat 
under the striped marquee, where she was to give out the 
prizes to the victors. Staid, formal Miss Lydia had requested 
to resign that queenly office to the royal old lady, and Arthut 
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was pleased with this opportunity of gratifying his godmother’s 
taste for stateliness. Old Mr, Donnitiiorne, the delicately- 
clean, finely-scented, withered old man, led out Miss Iiwine, 
with his air of punctilious, acid politeness ; Mr. Gaw'aine 
brought Miss Lydia, looking neutral and stiff in an elegant 
peach-blossom silk ; and Mr. Irwine came last with his pale 
sister Anne. No other friend of the family, beside Mr. Ga- 
waine, was invited to-day ; there was to be a grand dinner for 
the neighboringgentry on the morrow, but to-day ail the forces 
were required for the entertainment of the tenants. 

There was a sunk fence in front of the marquee, dividing 
the lawn from the park, but a temporary bridge had been 
made for the passage of the victors, and the groups of people 
standing, or seated here and there on benches, stretched on 
each side of the open space from the white marquees up to 
the sunk fence. 

Upon my word it^s a pretty sight, said the old lady, in 
her deep voice, when she was seated, and looked around on 
the bright scene with its dark green background ; and it’s 
the last f{3te day I’m likely to see, unless you make haste and 
get married, Arthur. But take care you gef a charming bride, 
else I would rather die without seeing her.^’ 

You are so terribly fastidious, godmother,” said Arthur, 
I’m afraid I should never satisfy you with my choice.” 

Well, I won’t forgive you if she’s not handsome. I can’t 
be put off with amiability, which is always the excuse people 
are making for the existence of plain people. And she must 
not be silly ; that will never do, because you’ll \vaiit managing, 
and a silly woman can’t manage you. Who is that tall young 
man, Dauphin, with the mild face ? There — standing without 
his hat, and taking such care of that tall old woman by the 
side of him-— his mother, of course. I like to see that,” 

“ What, don’t you know him, mother ? ” said Mr. Irwine. 
That is Seth Bede, Adam’s brother — a Methodist, but a very 
good fellow. Poor Seth has looked rather down-hearted of 
late ; I thought it was because of his father’s dying in that 
sad way ; but Joshua Rann tells me he wanted to marry that 
sweet little Methodist preacher who was here about a month 
ago, and I suppose she refused him.” 

Ah ! I remember hearing about her ; but there are no 
end of people here that I don’t know, for they’re grown up and 
altered so since I used to go about.” 

“ What excellent sight you have ! ” said old Mr. Donni- 
thorne, who was holding a double glass up to his eyes, to 
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see the expression of that young man’s face so far off. His 
face is nothing but a pale =pot to me. But I fancy I 

have the advantage of you when we come to look close. I 
can read small print without spectacles.” 

“ Ah I my dear sir, you began with being very near-sighted, 
and those near-sighted eyes always wear the best. I want 
very strong spectacles to read with, but then I think my eyes 
get better and better for things at a distance. I suppose if I 
could live another fifty years, I should be blind to everything 
that wasn’t out of other people’s sight, like a man who stands 
in a well, and sees nothing but the stars.” 

“ See,” said Arthur, “ the old women are ready to set out 
on their race now. Which do you bet on, Gawaine } ” 

‘'The long-legged one, unless they are going to have seV' 
eral iieats, and then the little wiry one may win.” 

“There are the Poysers, mother, not far off on the right 
hand,” said Miss Irwine. “ Mrs. Poyser is looking at you. 
Do take notice of her.” 

“ To be sure I will,” said the old lady, giving a gracious 
bow to Mrs. Poyser. “ A woman who sends me such excel- 
lent cream cheese is not to be neglected. Bless me ! what a 
fat child that is she is holding on her knee ! But who is that 
pretty girl with dark eyes ? ” 

“ That is Hetty Sorrel,” said Miss Lydia Donnithorne, 

“ Martin Poyser’s niece^ — a very likely young person, and 
well-looking too. Afy maid has taught her fine needle-work, 
and she has mended some lace of mine very respectably indeed 
— very respectably.” 

“ Why, she has lived with the Poysers six or seven years, 
mother; you must have seen her,” said Miss Irwine. 

“ No, Pve never seen her, child ; at least, not as she is 
now,” said Mrs. Irwine, Gontinuing to look at Hetty. “Well- 
looking, indeed! she’s a perfect beauty 1 I’ve never seen 
anything so pretty since my young days. What a pity such 
beauty as that should be thrown away among the farmers, 
when it’s wanted so terribly among the good families without 
fortune! I dare say, now, she’ll marry a man who ’d have 
thought her just as pretty if she had had round eyes and red 
hair.” 

Arthur dared not turn his eyes toward Hetty, while Mrs. 
Irwine was speaking of her. He feigned not to hear, and to 
be occupied with something on the opposite side. But he saw 
her plainly enough without looking; saw her in heightened 
beauty, because iie heard her beauty praised — ^for other men’s 
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opinion, yon know, was like a native climate to Arlbur’s feel- 
ings : it was the air on which they thrived the best and grew 
strong. Yes ! she was enough to turn any man’s bead ; any 
man in his place would have done and felt the same. And to 
give her up after all, as he was determined to do, would be an 
act that he should always look back upon with pride. 

No, mother,” said Mn Irwine, replying to her last words^ 
I can’t agree with you there. The common people are not 
quite so stupid as you imagine. The commonest man, who 
has his ounce of sense and feeling, is conscious of the differ- 
ence between a lovely, delicate woman and a coarse one. 
Even a dog feels a difference in their presence. The man may 
be no better able than the dog to explain the influence the 
more refined beauty has on him, but he feels it.” 

“ Bless me, Dauphin, what does an old bachelor like you 
know about it ? ” 

Oh, that is one of the matters in which old bachelors are 
wiser than married men, because they have time for more gen- 
eral contemplation. Your fine critic of women must never 
shackle his judgment by calling one woman his own ; but, as 
an example of what I was saying, that pretty Methodist 
preacher I mentioned just now told me that she had preached 
to the roughest miners, and had never been treated with any- 
thing but the utmost respect and kindness by them. The 
reason is — though she doesn’t know it — that there’s so much 
tenderness, refinement, and purity about her. Such a woman 
as that brings with her ^ airs from heaven ’ that the coarsest 
fellow is not insensible to.” 

“Here’s a delicate bit of womanhood, or girlhood, coming 
to receive a prize, I suppose,” said Mr. Gawaine. “ She must 
be one of the racers in the sacks, who had set off before we 
came.” 

The “bit of womanhood” was our old acquaintance, 
Bessy Cranage, otherwise Chad’s Bess, whose large red cheeks 
and blowsy person had undergone an exaggeration of color, 
which, if she had happened to be a heavenly body, %voukl have 
made her sublime. Bessy, I am sorry to say, had taken to her 
earrings again since Dinah’s departure, and was otherwise 
decked out in such small finery as she could muster. Any 
one who could have looked into poor Bessy’s heart would 
have seen a striking resemblance between her little hopes and 
anxieties and Hetty’s. The advantage, perhaps, would have 
been on Bessy’s side in the matter of feeling. But then, you 
see, they were so very different outside 1 You would have 
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been inclined to box Bessy’s ears, and you would have longed 
to kiss Hetty. 

Bessy had been tempted to run the arduous race, partly 
from mere hoideiiish gayety, partly because of the prize. 
Some one had said there were to be cloaks and other nice 
clothes for prizes, and she approached the marquee, fanning 
herself with her handkerchief, but with exultation sparkling in 
her round eyes. 

Here is the prize for the first sack-race,” said Miss 
Lydia, taking a large parcel from the table where the prizes 
were laid, and giving it to Mrs. Irwine before Bessy came up ; 
“ an excellent grogram gown and a piece of flannel.” 

“ You didn’t think the winner was to be so young, I sup- 
pose, aunt?” said Arthur. ^‘Couldn’t you find something 
else for this girl, and save that grim-looking gown for one of 
the older women ? ” 

I have bought nothing but what is useful and substan- 
tial,” said Miss Lydia, adjusting her own lace ; “ I should not 
think of encouraging a love of finery in young women of that 
class. I have a scarlet cloak, but that is for the old woman 
who wins.” 

This speech of Miss Lydia’s produced rather a mocking 
expression in Mrs. Irwine’s face as she looked at Arthur, 
while Bessy .came up and dropped a series of courtesies. 

‘‘ This is Bessy Cranage, mother,” said Mr. Irwine, kindly, 
Chad Cranage’s daughter. You remember Chad Cranage, 
the blacksmith ?” 

Yes, to be sure,” said Mrs. Irwine. Well, Bessy, here 
is your prize — excellent warm things for winter. I’m sure you 
have had hard work to win them this w^arm day.” 

Bessy’s lip fell as she saw the ugly, heavy gown, which 
felt so hot and disagreeable, too, on this July day, and was 
such a great ugly thing to carry. She dropped her courtesies 
again, without looking up, and with a growing tremulousness 
about the corners of her mouth, and then turned away. 

Poor girl,” said Arthur ; “ I think she’s disappointed. I 
wish it had been something more to her taste.” 

She’s a bold-looking young person,’* observed Miss Lydia. 
“Not at all one I should like to encourage.” 

Arthur silently resolved that he would make Bessy a 
present of money before the day was over, that she might buy 
something more to her mind ; but she, not aware of the con- 
solation in store for her, turned out of the open space, w^here 
she w'as visible from the marquee, and throwing down the 
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odious bundle under a tree, began to cry— very much tilterecl 
at the while by the small boys. In this situation she was de- 
scried by her discreet matronly cousin, who lost no time in 
coming up, having just given the baby into her husband’s 
charge. 

‘‘ What’s the matter wi’ ye ? ” said Bess the matron, taking 
up the bundle and examining it. “ Ye’n sweltered yoursen, I 
reckon, running that fool’s race. An’ here, they’n gi’en you 
lots o’ good grogram an’ flannel, as should ha’ been gi’en by 
good rights to them as had the sense to keep away from such 
foolery. Ye might spare me a bit o’ this grogram to make 
clothes for the lad — war ne’er ill-natured, Bessy! ne’er 
said that on ye.” 

“ Ye may take it all, for what I care,” said Bess the maiden, 
with a pettish movement, beginning to wipe away her tears 
and recover herself. 

“ Well, I could do wl’t, if so be ye want to get rid on’t,” 
said the disinterested cousin, walking quickly away with the 
bundle, lest Chad’s Bess should change her mind. 

But the bonny-cheeked lass was blest with an elasticity of 
spirits that secured her from any rankling grief ; and by the 
time the grand climax of the donkey race came on, her disap- 
pointment was entirely lost in the delightful excitement of at- 
tempting to stimulate the last donkey by hisses, while the 
boys applied the argument of sticks. But the strength of the 
donkey mind lies in adopting a course inversely as the 
arguments urged, which, well considered, requires as great a 
mental force as the direct sequence ; and the present donkey 
proved the first-rate order of his intelligence by coming to a 
dead standstill just when the blow^s were thickest. Great was 
the shouting of the crowd, radiant the grinning of Bill Downes 
the stone-sawyer and the fortunate rider of this superior 
beast, which stood calm and stiff-legged in the midst of its 
triumph. 

Arthur himself had provided the prizes for the men, and 
Bill was made happy with a splendid pocket-knife, supplied 
with blades and gimlets enough to make a man at home on a 
desert island. He had hardly returned from the marquee 
with the prize in his hand, when it began to be understood 
that Wiry Ben proposed to amuse the company, before the 
gentry went to dinner, with an impromptu and gratuitous per- 
formance — namely, a hornpipe, the main idea of which was 
doubtless borrowed \ but this was to be developed by the 
dancer in so peculiar and complex a manner that no on^ 
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his dancing— an accomplishment productive of great effect at 
the yearly Wake — -had needed only slightly elevating by an 
extra quantity of good ale, to convince him that the gentry 
would be very much struck with his performance of the horn- 
pipe j and he had been decidedly encouraged in this idea by 
Joshua Rann, who observed that it was nothing but right to do 
something to please the young squire, in return for what he 
had done for them. You will be the less surprised at this 
opinion in so grave a personage when you learn that Ben had 
requested Mr. Rann to accompany him on the fiddle, and 
Joshua felt quite sure that though tijere might not be much in 
the dancing, the music would make' up for it. Adam Bede, 
who w^as present in one of the large marquees, where the plan 
was being discussed, told Ben he had better not make a fool 
of himself— a remark which at once fixed Beifis determina- 
tion : he was not going to let anything alone because Adam 
Bede turned up his nose at it. 

‘JWhat’s this, what’s this?” said old Mr. Donnithorne. 
** Is it something you’ve arranged, Arthur ? Here’s the clerk 
coming with his fiddle, and a smart fellow with a nosegay in 
his button-hole.” 

“No,” said Arthur; “I know nothing about it. By Jove, 
he’s going to dance ! It’s one of the carpenters — I forget his 
name at this moment.’^ 

“It’s Ben Cranage — Wiry Ben, they call him,” said Mr. 
Irwine ; “rather a loose fish, I think. Anne, my dear, I see 
that fiddle-scraping is too much for you : you’re getting 
tired. Let me take you in now, that you may rest till 
dinner.” 

Miss Anne rose assentinglyi and the good brother took 
her away, while Joshua’s preliminary scrapings burst into the 
“ W’bite" Cockade,” from which he intended to pass to a va- 
riety of tunes, by a series of transitions which his good ear 
really taught him to execute with some skill. It would have 
been an exasperating fact to him, if he had known it, that 
the general attention was too thoroughly absorbed by Ben’s 
dancing for any one to give much heed to the music. 

Have you ever seen a real English rustic perform a solo 
dance ? Perhaps you have only seen a ballet rustic, smiling 
like a merry countryman in crockery, with graceful turns of 
the haunch and insinuating movements of the head. This is 
as much like the real thing as the “Bird Waltz” is like the 
song of birds. Wiry Ben never smiled ; he looked as serious 
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as a dancing monkey — as serious as if he had oeen an ex- 
perimental philosopher ascertaining in his own person the 
amount of shaking and the varieties of angularity that could 
be given to the human limbs. 

To make amends for the abundant laughter in the striped 
marquee, Arthur clapped his hands continually and cried 
‘‘ Bravo 1^’ But Ben had one admirer whose eyes followed 
his movements with a fervid gravity that equalled his own. 
It was Martin Poyser, who was seated on a bench, with 
Tommy between his legs. 

What dost think o^ that?” he said to his wife. 
goes as pat to the music as if he was made o’ clock-work. I 
used to be a pretty good un at dancing myself when I was 
lighter, but I could niver ha’ bit it just to the hair like that” 

“ It’s little matter what his limbs are, to my thinking,” rc' 
plied Mrs, Poyser. “ He’s empty enough i’ the upper story, 
or he’d niver come jigging an’ stamping i’ that way, like a 
mad grasshopper, for the gentry to look at him. They’re fit to 
die wi’ laughing, I can see.” 

“Well, well, so much the better, it amuses ’em,” said Mr. 
Poyser, who did not easily take an irritable view of things. 

“ But they’re going away now, t’ have their dinner, I reckon. 
We’ll move about a bit, shall we ? and see what Adam Bede’s 
doing. He’s got to look after the drinking and things \ I doubt 
he hasna had much fun.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE DANCE. 

Arthur had chosen the entrance-hall for the ball-room ; 
very wisely, for no other room could have been so airy, or 
would have had the advantage of the wide doors opening'into 
the garden, as well as a ready entrance into the other rooms. 
To be sure a stone floor ^vas not the pleasantest to dance on, 
but then, most of the dancers had known what it was to enjoy 
a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. It was one of those 
entrance-halls which make the surrounding rooms look like 
closets, with stucco angels, trumpets, and flower-wreaths on 
the lofty ceiling, and great medallions of miscellaneous heroes 
on the walls, alternating with statues in niches. Just the 
sort of place to be ornamented well with green boughs, and 
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Mr. Craig had been proud to show his taste and his aotdioiise 
plants on the occasion. The broad steps of the stone staircase 
were covered with cushions to serve as seats for the children, 
who were to stay till half-past nine with the servant-maids to 
see the dancing ; and as this dance was confined to the chief 
tenants, there was abundant room for every one. The lights 
were charmingly disposed in colored paper lamps, high up 
among green boughs, and the farmers’ wives and daughters, 
as they peeped in, believed no scene could be more splendid j 
they knew now quite well in what sort of rooms the king and 
queen livedo ancl their thoughts glanced with some pity to- 
ward cousins and acquaintances who had not this fine oppor- 
tunity of knowing how things went on in the great world. 
The lamps were already lit, though the sun had not long set, 
ancl there was that calm light out of doors in which we seem 
to see all objects more distinctly than in the broad day. 

It was a prett}!’ scene outside the house : the farmers and 
their families were moving about the lawn, among the fiow^ers 
and shrubs, or along the broad straight road leading from 
the east front, where a carpet of mossy grass spread on each 
side studded here ancl there with a dark flat-boughed cedar, 
or a grand pyramidal fir sweeping the ground with its branches, 
all tipped with a fringe of paler green. The groups of cot- 
tagers in the park were gradually diminishing, the young ones 
being attracted toward the lights that were beginningto gleam 
from the windows of the gallery in the abbej^, which was to be 
their dancing-room, and some of the sober elder ones thinking 
it time to go home quietly. One of these was Lisbeth Bede, 
and Seth went with her, not from filial attention only, for his 
conscience would not let him join in dancing. It had been 
rather a melancholy day to Seth ; Dinah had never been more 
constantly present with him than in this scene, where every- 
thing was so unlike her. He saw her all the more vividly after 
looking at the thoughtless faces ancl gay-colored dresses of 
the young women — ^just as one feels the beauty and the great- 
ness of a pictured Madonna the more when it has been for a 
moment screened from us by a vulgar head in a bonnet. But 
this presence of Dinah in his mind only helped him to bear 
the better with his mother’s mood, which had been becoming 
more and more querulous for the last hour. Poor Lisbeth was 
suffering from a conflict of feelings. Pier joy and pride in 
the honor paid to her darling son Adam was beginning to be 
worsted in the conflict with the jealousy and fretfulness which 
had revived when Adam came to tell her that Captain Donnh 
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thorae desired him to join the dancers in the hall. Adam 
was getting more and more out of her reach ; she wished all 
the old troubles back again, for thei: it mattered more to Adam 
what his mother said and did. 

“ Eh 1 it’s fine talkin’ o’ dancin’,” she said - ^"^an’ thj 
father not a five week in’s grave. An’ I wish I war there 
too, i’stid o’ bein’ left to take up merrier folks ’s room above 
ground.” 

'‘ Nay, don’t look at it i’ that way, mother,” said Adam, 
who was determined to be gentle to her to-day. " I don’t 
mean to dance — I shall only look on. And since the captain 
wishes me to be there, it ’ud look as if I thought I knew 
better than him, to say e’cl rather not stay. And thee know’st 
how he’s behaved to’ me to-day.” 

"Eh! thee’t do as thee lik’st, for thy old mother’s got no 
right t’ hinder thee. She’s nought but the old husk, and 
thee’st slipped away from her like the ripe nut.” 

“Well, mother,” said Adam, “ I’ll go and tell the captain 
as it hurts thy feelings for me to stay, and I’d rather go home 
upo’ that account ; he won’t take it ill then, I dare say, and 
I’m willing.” He said this with some effort, for he really 
longed to be near Hetty this evening. 

“Nay, nay, I wonna ha’ thee do that — the young squire ’ull 
be angered. Go an’ do what thee’t ordered to do, an’ me 
an’ Seth ’ull go whome. I know it’s a grit honor for thee to 
be so looked on — an’ who’s prouder on it nor thy mother } 
Hadna she the cumber o’ rearin’ thee an’ doin’ for thee all 
these ’ears ? ” 

"Well, good-by, then, mother — good-by, lad — remember 
Gyp when you get home,” said Adam, turning away toward 
the gate 'of the pleasure-grounds, where he hoped he might be 
able to join the Poysers, for he had been so occupied through- 
out the afternoon that he had had no time to speak to Hetty. 
Elis eyes soon detected a distant group, which he knew to be 
the right one, returning to the house along the broad gravel 
road, and he hastened on to meet them. 

“ Why, Adam, I’m glad to get sight on y’ again,” said Mr. 
Poyser, who was carrying Totty on his arm. “You’re going 
t’ have a bit o’ fun, I hope, now your work’s all done. And 
here’s Hetty has promised no end o’ partners, an’ I’ve just 
been askin’ her if she’d agreed to dance wi’ you, an’ she says 
no.” 

“ Well, I didn’t think o’ dancing to-night,” said Adam, al- 
ready tempted to change his mind, as he looked at Hetty. 
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Nonsense ! said Mr. Poyser. '' Why, ever}.’body’s goln* 
to dance to-night, all but th’ old squire and Mrs. Irwine. 
Mrs. Best's been tellin' us as Miss Lyddy and Miss Irwine 'uil 
dance, an’ the young squire ’uil pick my wife for iiis furst 
partner, t’ open the ball ; so she’ll be forced to dance, though 
she’s laid by ever sin’ the Christmas afore the little un was 
born. You canna for shame stand still, Adam, an’ you a fine 
young fellow, and can dance as well as anybody.” 

"Nay, nay,” said Mrs. Poyser, '' it ’ud be unbecomin’. ^ I 
know the danciii’s nonsense ; but if you stick at everything 
because it’s nonsense, you wonna go far i’ this life. When 
your broth’s ready made for you, you mun swallow the thick- 
enin’ or else let the broth alone.”* 

" Then if Hetty ’ull dance with me,” said Adam, yielding 
either to Mrs. Poyser’s argument or to something else, "I’ll 
dance whichever dance she’s free.” 

"I’ve got no partner for the fourth dance,” said Hetty j 
" I’ll dance that with you, if you like.” 

" Ah 1 ” said Mr. Poyser, " but you mun dance the first 
dance, Adam, else it’ll look partic’ler. There’s plenty o’ nice 
partners to pick an’ choose from, an’ it’s hard for the gells 
when the men stan’ by and don’t ask ’em.” 

Adam felt the justice of Mr. Poyser’s observation : it would 
not do for him to dance with no one beside Hetty ; and re- 
membering that Jonathan Burge had some reason to feel hurt 
to<lay, he resolved to ask Miss Mary to dance with him the 
first dance, if she had no other partner. 

"There’s the big clock strikin’ eight,” said Mr. Poyser ; 
"we must make haste in now, else the squire and the ladies 
’ull be in afore us, an’ that wouldna look well” 

When they had entered the hall, and the three children un- 
der Molly’s charge had been seated on the stairs, the folding- 
doors of the drawing-room were thrown open, and Arthur en- 
tered in his regimentals, leading Mrs. Irwine to a carpet-cov- 
ered dais ornamented with hot-house plants, where she and 
Miss Anne were to be seated with old Mr. Donnithorne, that 
they might look on at the dancing, like kings and queens in 
the plays. Arthur had put on his uniform to please the tenants, 
he said, who thought as much of his militia dignity as if it had 
been an elevation to the premiership. He had not the least 
objection to gratify them in that way : his uniform was very 
advantageous to his figure. 

The old squire, before sitting down, wmlked round the hall 
to greet the tenants and make polite speeches to the wives ; 
he was always polite, but the farmers had found out, after 
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long puzzling, that this polish was one of the signs of hard- 
ness. It was observed that he gave his most elaborate civility 
to Mrs. Poyser to-night, inquiring particularly about her health, 
recommending her to strengthen herself with cold water as he 
did, and avoid ail drugs. Mrs. Poyser courtesied and thanked 
him with great self-command, but when he had passed on, she 
whispered to her husband, I’ll lay my life he’s brewin’ some 
nasty turn against us. Old Harry doesna wag his tail so for 
nothin’.” Mr. Poyser had no time to answer, for now Arthui 
came up and said, ‘I Mrs. Poyser, I’m come to request the 
favor of your hand for the first dance ; and Mr. Poyser you 
must let me take you to my aunt, for she claims you as her 
partner.” 

The wife’s pale cheek flushed with a nervous sense of un- 
wonted honor, as Arthur led her to the top of the room \ but 
Mr. Poyser, to whom an extra glass had restored his youthful 
confidence in his good looks and good dancing, walked along 
with them quite proudly, secretly flattering himself that Miss 
Lydia had never had a partner in her life who could lift her 
off the ground as he would. In order to balance the honors 
given to the two parishes, Miss Irwnne danced with Luke 
Britton, the largest Broxton farmer, and Mr. Gawaine led out 
Mrs. Britton. Mr. Irwine, after seating his sister Anne, had 
gone to the Abbey gallery, as he had agreed with Arthur be- 
forehand, to see how the merriment of the cottagers was pros- 
pering. Meanwhile, all the less distinguished couples had 
taken their places : Hetty was led out by the inevitable Mr. 
Craig, and Mary Burge by Adam ; and now the music struck 
up, and the glorious country dance, best of all dances, began. 

Pity it was not a boarded floor 1 Then the rhythmic stamp- 
ing of the thick shoes would have been better than any drums. 
That merry stamping, that gracious nodding of the head, that 
waving bestowal of the hand — where can we see them now ? 
That simple dancing of well-covered matrons, laying aside for 
an hour the cares of house and dairy, remembering but not 
affecting youth, not jealous but proud of the young maidens 
by their side — that holiday sprightliness of portly husbands 
paying little compliments to their wives, as if their courting days 
were come again — those lads and lasses a little confused and 
awkward with their partners, having nothing to say — it would 
be a pleasant variety to see all that sometimes, instead of low 
dresses and large skirts, and scanning glances exploring cos- 
tumes, and languid men in lackered boots smiling with double 
meaning. 
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There was but one thing to mar Martin Poyser’s pleasure 
in this dance; it was, that he was always in close contact 
with Luke Britton, that slovenly farmer. Fie thought of throw* 
ing a little glazed coldness into his eye in the crossing of 
hands ; but then, as Miss Irwine was opposite to him instead 
of the offensive Luke, he might freeze the wrong person. 
So he gave his face up to hilarity, iinchilled by moral judg ' 
ments. 

Flow Fletty's heart beat as Arthur approached her! He 
had hardly looked at her to-day.; now he tmisi take her hand. 
Would he press it ? would he look at her ? She thought she 
should cry if he gave her no sign of feeling. Now he was there 
—he had taken her hand — yes, he was pressing it. Hetty 
turned pale as she looked up to him for an instant and met his 
eyes before the dance carried liinvaway. That pale look came 
upon Arthur like the beginning of a clull pain, which clung to 
him, though he must dance and smile and joke all the same. 
Hetty would look so when he told her what he had to tell 
her ; and he should never be able to bear it — he should be a 
fool and give way again, Hetty’s look did not really mean so 
much as he thought ; it was only the sign of a struggle between 
the desire for him to notice her, and the dread lest she should 
betray the desire to others. But Hetty’s face had a language 
that transcended her feelings. There are faces which nature 
charges with a meaning and pathos not belonging to the single 
human soul that flutters beneath them, but speaking the joys 
and sorrows of foregone generations—ej^es that tell of deep 
love which doubtless has been and is somewhere, but not 
paired with these eyes- — perhaps paired with pale eyes that 
can say nothing; just as a national language may be instinct 
with poetry unfelt by the lips that use it. That look of Hetty’s 
oppressed Arthur with a dread which yet had something of a 
terrible unconfessed delight in it, that she loved him too well. 
There was a hard task before him,, for at that moment he felt 
he would have given up three years of his youth for the hap* 
piness of abandoning himself without remorse to his passion 
for Hetty. 

These were the incongruous thoughts in his mind as he 
led Mrs. Poyser, who was panting with fatigue, and secretly 
resolving that neither judge nor jury should force her to dance 
another dance, to take a quiet rest in the dining-room, where 
supper was laid out for the guests to come and take it as they 
chose. 

*T Ve desired Hetty to remember as she’s got to dance 
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wi^ you, sir,” said the good, innocent woman ; for she’s so 
thoughtless, she’d be like enough to go and engage herself 
for i very dance. So I told her not to promise too many.” 

Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” said Arthur, not without a 
twinge. “Now sit down in this comfortable chair, and here 
is Mills ready to give you what you would like best.” 

He hurried away to seek another matronly partner, for 
due honor must be paid to the married women before he asked 
any of the young ones ; and the country dances, and the 
stamping, and the gracious nodding, and the waving of hands, 
went on joyously. 

At last the time had come for the fourth dance — longed 
for by the strong, grave Adam, as if he had been a delicate- 
handed youth of eighteen ■ for we are all very much alike 
when we are in our first love ; and ildam had hardly ever 
touched Hetty’s hand for more than a transient greeting — had 
never danced with her but once before. His eyes had fol- 
lowed her eagerly to-night in spite of himself, and had taken in 
deeper draughts of love. He thought she behaved so prettily, 
so quietly ; she did not seem to be flirting at all ; she smiled 
less than usual ; there was almost a sweet sadness about her. 
“God bless her!” he said, inwardly ; “I’d make her life a 
happy iin if a strong arm to work for her and a heart to love 
her could do it.” 

And then there stole over him delicious thoughts of com- 
ing home from work, and drawing Hetty to his side, and 
feeling her cheek softly pressed against his, till he forgot 
where he was, and the music and the tread of her feet might 
have been the falling of rain and the roaring of the wind, for 
what he knew. 

But now the third dance was ended, and he might go up 
to her and claim her hand. She was at the far end of the 
hall near the staircase, whispering with Molly, who had just 
given the sleeping Totty into her arms before running to fetch 
shawls and bonnets from the landing. Mrs. Poyserhad taken 
the two boys away into the dining-room to give them some 
cake before they went home in the cart with grandfather, and 
Molly was to follow as fast as possible. 

“ Let me hold her,” said Adam, as Molly turned up stairs \ 

“ the children are so heavy when they’re asleep.” 

Hetty was glad of the relief, for to hold Totty in her arms, 
standing, w^as not at all a pleasant variety to her ; but this 
second transfer had the unfortunate effect of rousing Totty, 
who was not behind any child of her age in peevishness at an 
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unseasonable awaking. While Hetty was in the act of placr 
ing her in Adam’s arms, and had notyet withdrawn her own, 
Totty op n:d her eyes, and forthwith fought out with her left 
fist at Adam’s arm, and with her right caught at the string of 
brown beads round Hetty’s neck. The locket leaped out 
from her frock, and the next moment the string was broken, 
and Hetty, helpless, saw beads and locket scattered wide on 
the floor. 

My locket, my locket,” she said, in a loud, frightened 
whisper, to Adam ; “ never mind the beads.” 

Adam had already seen where the locket fell, for it had 
attracted his glance as it leaped out of her frock. It had 
fallen on the raised wooden dais where the band sat, not on 
the stone floor ; and as Adam picked it up, he saw the glass 
with the dark and light locks of hair under it. It had fallen 
that side upward, so the glass was not broken. He turned it 
over on his hand, and saw the enamelled gold back. 

** It isn’t hurt,” he said, as he held it towards Hetty, who 
was unable to take it because both of her hands were occupied 
with Totty. 

Oh, it doesn’t matter, I don’t mind about it,” said Pletty, 
who had been pale and was now red. 

Not matter ? ” said Adam, gravely. “ You seemed very 
frightened about it. I’ll hold it till you’re ready to take it,” 
he added, quietly closing his hand over it, that she might not 
think he wanted to look at it again. 

By this time Molly had come with bonnet and shawl, and 
as soon as she had taken Totty, Adam placed the locket in 
Hetty’s hand. She took it with an air of indifference, and 
put it in her jDOcket ; in her heart, vexed and angry with Adam 
because he had seen it, but determined now that she would 
show no more signs of agitation. 

^^See,” she said, ^‘they’re taking their places to dance ; 
let us go.” 

Adam assented silently.* A puzzled alarm had taken pos- 
session of him. Had Hetty a lover he didn’t know f — for 
none of her relations, he was sure, would give her a locket like 
that ; and none of her admirers, with whom he was acquainted, 
was in the position of an accepted lover, as the giver of that 
locket must be. Adam was lost in the utter impossibility of 
finding any person for his fears to alight on ; he could only 
feel with a terrible pang that there was something in Hetty’s 
life unknown to him ; that, while he had been rocking him- 
self in the hope that she would come to love him, vras 
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already loving another. The pleasure of the dance with Hetty 
\vas gone \ his eyes, when they rested on her, had an uneasy 
questioning expression in them \ he could think of notbing to 
say to her ; and she, toOj was out of temper and disinclined to 
speak. They w^ere both glad when the dance was ended. 

Adam was determined to stay no longer ; no one wanted 
him, and no one would notice if he slipped away. As soon as 
he got out of doors he began to walk at his habitual rapid 
pace, hurrying along without knowing why, busy with the 
painful thought that the memory of this day, so full of honor 
and promise to him, was poisoned forever. Suddenly, when 
he was far on through the Chase, he stopped, startled by a 
flash of reviving hope. After all, he might be a fool, making 
a great misery out of a trifle. Hetty, fond of finery as she 
was, might have bought the thing herself. It looked too ex- 
pensive for that — it looked like the things on white satin in 
the great jeweler’s shop at Rosseter. But Adam had very im- 
perfect notions of the value of such things, and he thought it 
would certainly not cost more than a guinea. Perhaps Hetty 
had had as much as that in Christmas boxes, and there was 
no knowing but she might have been childish enough to spend 
it in that way j she was such a young thing, and she couldn’t 
help loving finery ! But then, why had she been so frightened 
about it at first, and changed color so, and afterwards pre^ 
tended not to care ? Oh, that was because she was ashamed 
of his seeing that she had such a smart thing — she was con- 
scious that it was wrong for her to spend the money on it, and 
she knew that Adam disapproved of finery. It was a proof 
she cared about wdiat he liked and disliked. She must have 
thought from his silence and gravity afterwards that he was 
very much displeased wuth her, that he was inclined to be 
harsh and severe towards her foibles. And as he walked on 
more quietly, chewing the cud of his new hope, his only un- 
easiness was that he had behaved in a way that might chill 
Hetty’s feelings toward him. For this last view of the matter 
fntist be the true one. How could Hetty have an accepted 
lover, quite unknown to him ? She was never away from her 
uncle’s house for more than a day ; she could have no acquaint- 
ances that did not come there, and no intimacies unknown to 
her uncle and aunt. It would be folly to believe that the 
locket was given to her by a lover. The little ring of dark 
hair he felt sure was her own ; he could form no guess about 
the light hair under it, for he had not seen it very distinctly. 

It might be a bit of her father’s or mother’s, who had died 
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when she was a child, and she would naturally put a bit of 
her own along with it. 

And so Adam went to bed comforted, having woven for 
himself an ingenious web of probabilities— the surest screen 
a wise man can place between himself and the truth. His 
last waking thoughts melted into a dream that he was with 
Hetty again at the Hall Farm, and then he was asking her to 
forgive him for being so cold and silent. 

And while he was dreaming this, Arthur was leading Hett}! 
to the dance, and saying to her in low hurried tones, “ I shall 
be in the wood the day after to-morrow at seven ; come as 
early as you can.” And Hetty’s foolish joys and hopes, which 
had flown away for a little space, scared by a mere nothing, 
now all came fluttering back, unconscious of the real peril. 
She was happy for the first time this long day, and wished that 
dance would last for hours. Arthur wished it too ; it was the 
last weakness he meant to indulge in ; and a man never lie:? 
with more delicious languor under the influence of a passion, 
than when he has persuaded himself that he shall subdue it 
to-morrow. 

But Mrs. Poyser’s wishes were quite the reverse of this, 
for her mind was filled with dreary forebodings as to the 
retardation of to-morrow morning‘’s cheese in consequence of 
these late hours. Now that Hetty had done her duty and 
danced one dance with the young squire, Mr. Poyser must go 
out and see if the cart was come back to fetch them, for it 
was half past ten o’clock, and notwithstanding a mild sugges- 
tion on his part that it would be bad manners for them to be 
the first to go, Mrs. Poyser was resolute on the point, man- 
ners .or no manners.” 

What, goingalready, Mrs. Poyser ? ” said old Mr. Donni- 
thorne, as she came to courtesy and take leave; I thought 
we should not part with any of our guests till eleven ; Mrs. 
Irwine and .1, who are elderly people, think of sitting out the 
dance till then.” 

Oh, your honor, iPs all right and proper for gentlefolks 
to stay up by candle-light — they’ve got no cheese on their 
minds. * We’re late enough as it is, an’ there’s no lettin’ the 
cows know as they mustn’t want to be milked so early to- 
morrow mornin’. So, if you’ll please t’ excuse us, well take 
our leaxm.” 

Eh! ’’she said to her husband, as they set off in the 
cart, ‘‘ I’d sooner ha’ brewin’ day and washin’ day together 
than one o’ these pleasurin’ days. There’s no work so tirliV 
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to danglin’ about an’ starin’ an’ not rightly knowm what you’re 
goin’ to do next ; an’ keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order like a 
grocer o’ market-day, for fear people shouldna think you civil 
enough. An’ you’ve nothing to show for’t when it’s done, if 
it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eatin’ things as disagree.” 

‘‘Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, who was in Ills merriest 
mood, and felt that he had had a great day, “ a bit o’ pleas- 
uring’s good for thee sometimes. An’ thee danc’st as well 
as any of ’em, for I’ll back thee against all the wives i’ the 
parish for a light foot an’ ankle. An’ it was a great honor 
for til’ young squire to ask thee first — I reckon it was because 
I sat at the head o’ the table an’ made the speech. An’ 
Hetty too — -she never had such a partner before — a fine young 
gentleman in reg’mentals. It’ll serve you to talk on, Hetty, 
when you’re an old woman — ^liow you danced wi’ the young 
squire, the day he come o’ age.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CRISIS. 

It was beyond the middle of August — nearly three weeks 
after the birthday feast. The reaping of the wheat had 
begun in our north midland county of Loamsbire, but tlie 
harvest was likely still to be retarded by the heavy rains, 
which were causing inundations and much damage through- 
out the country. Prom this last trouble the Broxton and 
Hayslope farmers, on their pleasant uplands and in their 
brook-watered valleys, had not suffered, and as I cannot 
pretend that they were such exceptional farmers as to love 
the general good better than their own, you will infer that 
they were not in very low spirits about the rapid rise in tiie 
price of bread, so long as there was hope of gathering in their 
own corn undamaged ; and occasional days of sunsiiiiie and 
drying winds flattered this hope. 

The eighteenth of August was one of these days, when the 
sunshine looked brighter in all eyes for the gloom that went 
before. Grand masses of cloud were hurried across the blue 
sky, and the great round hills behind the. Chase seemed alive 
with their flying shadows ; the sun was- hidden for a moment, 
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and then shone out warm ag-ain like a recovered joy ; the 
leaves, still green, were tossed off the hedgerow trees by the 
wind ; around the farm-houses there was a sound of clapping 
doors, the apples fell in the orchards, and the stray horses on 
the green sides of the lanes and on the common had their 
manes blown about their faces. And yet the wand seemed 
only part of the general gladness, because the sun was shining. 
A merry day for the children, who ran and shouted to see if 
they could top the wind with their voices ; and the grown-up 
people, too, were in good spirits, inclined to believe in yet 
finer clays, when the wind had fallen. If only the corn were 
not ripe enough to be blown out of the husk and scattered 
as im timely seed 1 

And yet a day on which a blighting sorrow may fall upon 
a man. For if it be true that Nature at certain moments 
seems charged with a presentiment of one individual lot, 
must it not also be true that she seems unmindful, uncon- 
scious of another? For there is no hcmrthat has notits births 
of gladness and despair, no morning brightness that does not 
bring new sickness to desolation as w'ell as new forces to 
genius and love. There are so many of us, and our lots are 
so different: \vhat w^onder that Nature's mood is often in 
harsh contrast with the great crisis of our lives? We are 
children of a large family, and must learn, as such children 
do, not to expect that our hurts will be made much of — -to be 
content with little nurture and caressing, and help each other 
the more. 

It was a busy day with Adam, wiio of late had done 
almost double work ; for he was continuing to act as foreman 
for Jonathan Burge, until some satisfactory person could be 
found to supply his place, and Jonathan was slow to find 
that person. But he had done the extra work cheerfully, for 
his hopes were buoyant again about Fletty, Every time she 
had seen him since the birthday, she had seemed to make an 
effort to behave all the more kindly to him, that she might 
make him understand she had forgiven his silence and cold 
ness during the dance. He had never mentioned the locket 
to her again ; too happy that she smiled at him-— still happier 
because he observed in her a more subdued air, something 
that he interpreted as the growth of \vomanly tenderness and 
seriousness. Ah { 'Mre thought, again and again, “ she’s 
only seventeen ; she’ll be thoughtful enough after a while. 
And her aunt allays says how clever she is at the work. 
She’ll make a wife as mother ’ll have no occasion to s:rumble 
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at, after alL’’ , To be sure, he. bad '.only seeii her at home 
twice since the birthday ; for one Sunday when he was inteml- 
ing to go from church to the Hall Farm, Tdetty had joined 
the party of upper servants from the Chase, and had griiie 
home with them — almost as if she were inclined to encourage 
Mr. Craig. She’s takin’ too much likin’ to them folks i’ the 
housekeeper’s room,” Mrs. Poyser remarked. “ For my part, 
I was never overfond o’ gentlefolk’s servants — tliey’re mostly 
like the fine ladies’ fat dogSj nayther good for ]>arking nor 
butcher’s meat, but on’y for show.” And anccdner evening 
she was gone to Treddleston to buy somethings, tliough to 
his great surprise, as he was returning home, he saw her at a 
distance getting over a stile quite out of the Treddleston road* 
But when he hastened to her, she was very kind, and asked 
him to go in again when he had taken her to the yard gate. 
She hacl gone a little farther into the fields, after coming from 
Treddleston, because she didn’t want to go in, she said: it 
was so nice to be out of doors, and her aunt always made 
such a fuss about it if she wanted to go out. Oh, do come 
in with me ! ” she said as he was going to shake hands with 
her at the gate, and he could not resist that. So he went in 
and Mrs. Poyser was contented with only a slight remark on 
Hetty’s being later than was expected ; while Hetty, who had 
looked out of spirits when he met her, smiled, and talked, 
and waited on them all with unusual promptitude. 

That was the last time he had seen her ; but he meant to 
make leisure for going to the Farm to-morrow. To-day, he 
knew, was her day for going to the Chase to sew with the 
lady’s maid, so he would get as much work done as possible 
this evening, that the next might be clear. 

One piece of work that Adam was superintending was 
some slight repairs at the Chase Farm, w^hich had been 
hitherto occupied by Satchell, as bailiff, but wliich it was now 
rumored that the old squire was going to let to a smart man 
in top boots, who had been seen to ride over it one day. 
Nothing but the desire to get a tenant could account for the 
squire’s undertaking repairs, though the Saturday-evening 
party at Mr. Casson’s agreed over their pipes that no man in 
his senses would take the Chase Farm unless there was a bit 
more plough-land laid to it. However that might be, the re- 
pairs were ordered to be executed wdth all despatch ; and 
Adam, acting for Mr. Burge, was carrying out the order with 
his usual energy. But to-day, having been occupied else- 
where, he had not been able to arrive at the Chase Farm till 
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late 111 tlie afternoon ; and he then discoi^ered that some old 
roGiiiig, which he had calculated on preserving, had given 
way/ There was clearly no good to be done with this part 
of the building without pulling it all down ; and Adam im- 
mediately saw in his mind a plan for building it up again, so 
as to make the most convenient of cow-sheds and calf-pens, 
without any great expense for materials. So, when the work- 
men were gone, he sat clown, took out his pocket-book, and 
busied himself with sketching a plan, and making a specifica- 
tion of the expenses, that he might show it to Burge the next 
morning/and set him on persuading the squire to consent 
To “ make a good job ’’ of anything, however small, was al- 
ways a pleasure to Adam j and he sat on a block, with his 
book resting on a planing-table, whistling low every now and 
then, and turning his head on one side with a just perceptible 
smile of gratification — of pride, too, for if Adam loved a bit 
of good work, he loved also to think, I did it 1 And I be- 
lieve the only people who are free from that weakness are 
those who have no work to call their own. It was nearly 
seven before he had finished and put on his jacket again ; 
and, on giving a last look round, he observed that Seth, who 
liad been working here to* clay, had left his basket of tools be- 
hind him. “ Why, thMacfs forgot his tools,” thought Adam, 
“ and he’s got to work up at the shop to-morrow. There 
never was such a chap for wool-gathering ; he’d leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. However, it’s lucky I’ve 
seen ’em ; I’ll carry ’em home.” 

The buildings of the Chase Farm lay at one extremity of 
the Chase, at about ten minutes’ walking distance from the 
Abbey. Adam had come thither on his pony, intending to 
ride to the stables, and put up his nag on his way home. At 
the stables he encountered Mr. Craig, who had come to look 
at the captain’s new horse, on which he was to ride away the 
day after to-morrow ; and Mr, Craig detained him to tell how 
a]] the servants were to collect at the gate of the court-yard 
to wish the young squire luck as he rode out ; so that, by the 
time Adam had gone into the Chase, and was striding along 
with the basket of tools over his shoulder, the sun was on the 
point of setting, and was sending level crimson rays among 
the great tininks of the old oaks, and touching every bare 
patch of ground with a transient glory, that made it look like 
a jewel dropped upon the grass. The wind had fallen now, 
and there was only enough breeze to stir the delicate-stemmed 
leaves. Any one who had been sitting in the house all day 
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would .have beeu .glad . to- walk -now but-, Adam had been 
quite enough in the open air to wish to jshorteii liis w.:iy lioinc ; 
and he bethought himself that he might do so by "striking 
across the 'Chase -and going through the Grove, wliere he liacl 
never been for years. He hurried on across the Cl'iase, stalk- 
ing along the narrow patlis between the .feim, with Gyp at his 
heels, not lingering to watch the magnificent changes of the 
light—hardly once thinking of it- — yet feeling its presence in 
a certain cairn happy awe which mingled itself with his busy 
working-day thoughts. How could he help feeling it? The 
very deer felt it, and were more timid. 

Presenting Adam’s thoughts recurred to what Hr. Craig 
had said about Arthur Donnithorne, and pictured his going 
away, and the changes that might take place before he came 
back j then they travelled back affectionately over the old 
scenes of boyish companionship, and dwelt on Arthur’s good 
qualities, which Adam had a pride in, as we all have in the 
virtues of the superior who honors us. A nature like Adam’s, 
with a great need of love and reverence in it, depends for so 
much of its happiness on what it can believe and feci abciit 
others 1 And he bad no ideal world of dead heroes ; lie knew 
little of the life of men in the past; he must iincl the beings 
to whom he could cling with loving admiration among those 
who came within speech of him. These pleasant thoughts 
about Arthur brought a milder expression than usual into his 
keen rough face ; perhaps they were the reason why, when he 
opened the old green gate leading into the Grove, he paused 
to pat Gyp, and say a kind word to him. 

After that pause, he strode on again along the broad wind- 
ing path through the Grove. Wliat grand beeches ! Adam 
delighted in a fine tree of all things ; as the fisherman’s sight 
is keenest on the sea, so Adam’s perceptions were more at 
home with trees than with other objects. He kept them in 
his memory, as a painter does, with all the flecks and knots 
in their bark, all the curves and angles of their boughs ; and 
had often calculated the height and contents of a trunk to a 
nicety, as he stood looking at it. No wonder that, notwith- 
standing his desire to get on, he could not help pausing to 
look at "a curious large beech which he had seen standing be- 
fore him at a turning in the road, and convince himself that it 
was not two trees wedded together, but only one. For the 
rest of his life he remembered that moment when he was 
calmly examining the beech, as a man remembers his last 
glimpse of the home where bis yoitth was passed, before the 
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road turned, and he saw it- no more. The beech, stood at the 
last turning* before the Grove ended ,in an archivay of boughs 
that let in" the eastern light ; and as Adam stepped away 
from the tree to continue his walk, his eyes fell on two figures 
about twenty yards before -him. 

He remained as motionless as a statue, and turned almost 
as pale. The two hgures were standing opposite to each 
other, with clasped hands, about to part ; and while they were 
bending to kiss, Gyp, who had been running among the brush- 
wood, came out, caught sight of them, and gave a sharp bark. 
They separated with a start- — one hurried through the gate 
out of the grove, and the other, turning round, walked slowly, 
with a sort of saunter, toward Adam, who still stood transfixed 
and pale, clutching tighter the stick with which he held the 
basket of tools over his shoulder, and looking at the approach- 
ing figure with eyes in which amazement was fast turning to 
fierceness-. 

Arthur Don nithorne looked flushed and excited; he had 
tried to make unpleasant feelings more bearable by drinking 
a little more wine than usual at dinner to-day, and was still 
enough under its flattering influence to think more lightly of 
this uiiwished-for rencontre with Adam than he would other- 
wise have done. After all, Adam was the best person who 
could have happened to see him and Hetty together ; he was 
a sensible fellow, and would not babble about it to other peo- 
ple. Arthur felt confident that he could laugh the thing off 
and explain it away. And so he sauntered forward with elab- 
orate carelessness — his flushed face, his evening dress of fine 
cloth and fine linen, his white jewelled hands half thrust into 
' his waistcoat pockets, all shone upon by the strange evening 
light which the light clouds had caught up even to the zenith, 
and were now shedding down between the topmost branches 
above him. 

Adam was still motionless, looking at him as he came up. 
He understood it all now — the locket and everything else that 
had been doubtful to him : a terrible scorching light showed 
him the hidden letters that changed the meaning of the past. 

If he had moved a muscle, he must inevitably have sprung 
upon Arthur like a tiger; and in the conflicting emotions that 
filled those long moments he had told himself that he would 
not give loose to passion — he would only speak the right thing. 
He stood as if petrified by an unseen force, but the force was 
his own strong will. 

Well, Adam, said Arthur, ^^you have been looking at 
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■tlie fine olcl beeches, e.h ? They’re not to be come nearby 
the hatcher, though j this is- a sacred grove. I overtook |)retty 
little Hetty Sorrel as I was -coming to my den — tiie Hermib 
age there. . She ought not to come home tiiis way so late. So 
I took care of her to the gate, and asked for a kiss for my 
pains. But I must get back now, for this road is conEcniiid- 
edly damp. Good-night, Adam ; I shall see you to-morrow 
say good-by, you know/’ 

Arthur was too much preoccupied with the part he was play- 
ing himself to be thoroughly aware of the expression in Adam’s 
face. He did not look directly at Adam, but glanced ca reless- 
ly round at the trees, and then lifted up one foot to look at the 
sole of his boot. He cared to say no more ; he had thrown 
quite dust enough into honest Adam’s eyes ; and, as he spoke 
the last words, he walked on. 

Stop a I it sir,” said Adam, in a hard, peremptory voice, 
without turning round. Fve got a word to say to you.” 

Arthur paused in surprise. Susceptible persons are more 
affected by a change of tone than by unexpected words, and 
Arthur had the susceptibility of a nature at once affectionate 
and vain. He was still more surprised when he saw that Adam 
had not moved, but stood with his back to him, as if summon- 
ing him to return. What did he mean? He was going to 
make a serious business of this affair. Confound the fellow ! 
Arthur felt his temper rising. A patronising disposition al- 
ways has its meaner side, and in the confusion of his irritation 
and alarm there entered the feeling that a man to whom lie 
had shown so much favor as to Adam was not in a position to 
criticise his conduct. And yet he was dominated, as one who 
feels himself in the wrong always is, by the man whose good 
opinion he cares for. In spite of pride and temper, there was 
as much deprecation as anger in his voice when he said, 

“ W^hat do you mean, Adam ? ” 

I mean, sir,” answered x\clam, in the same harsh voice, 
still without turning round, ‘‘ I mean, sir, that you don’t de- 
ceive me by your light words. This is not the first time you’ve 
met Hetty Sorrel in this grove, and this is not the first time 
you’ve kissed her.” 

Arthur felt a startled uncertainty how far Adam was speak- 
ing from knowledge and how far from mere inference. And 
this uncertainty, which prevented him from contriving a pru- 
dent answer, heightened his irritation. He said, in a high, 
sharp tone, 
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« Why, then, instead of acting like th* upright^ honora!./h* 
man we Ve all believed you to be, you’ve been acting the part 
of a selfish, light-minded scoundrel. You know, as well as 1 
do, "what it’s to lead to, when a gentleman like you kisses and 
makes love to a young woman like Hetty, and gives her pres- 
ents as she’s frightened for other folks to see. And I say it 
ag*ain, you’re acting the part of a selfish, light-minded scoun- 
drel, though it cuts me to th’ heart to say so, and Fd rather 
ha’ lost my right band.” 

^‘' Let me tell you, Adam,” said Arthur, bridling his grow- 
ing anger, and trying to recur to his careless tone, “you’re 
not only devilishly impertinent, but you’re talking nonsense. 
Every piretty girl is not such a fool as you, to suppose that 
when a gentleman admires her beauty, and pays her a little 
attention, he must mean something particular. Every man 
likes to iiirt with a pretty girl,' and every pretty girl likes to be 
flirted with. The wider the distance between them the less 
harm there is, for then she’s not likely to deceive herself. 

“I don’t know what you mean by flirting,” said Adam, 
“but if you mean behaving to a woman as if you loved her, and 
yet not loving her all the while, I say that’s not th’ action of 
an honest man, and what isn’t honest does come t’ harm. I’m 
not a fool, and you’re not a fool, and you know better than 
what you’re saying. You know it couldn’t be made public as 
you’ve behaved to Hetty as y’ have done, without her losing 
her character, and bringing shame and trouble on her and her 
relations. What if you meant nothing by your kissing and 
your presents ? Other folks won’t believe as you’ve meant 
nothing ; and don’t tell me about her not deceiving herself. 
I tell you as you’ve filled her mind so wvith the thought of you 
as it’ll niayhap poison her life ; and she’ll never love another 
man as ’ud make her a good husband.” 

Arthur had felt a sudden relief while Adam was speaking ; 

perceived that Adam had no positive knowledge of the past, 
ind that there was no irrevocable damage done by this evem 
hig’s unfortunate rencontre. Adam could still be deceived. 
The candid Arthur had brought himself into a position in 
which successful lying was his only hope. The hope ailayed 
Ills anger a little. 

“Well, Adam,” he said, in a tone of friendly concession, 
“you’re perhaps right. Perhaps I’ve gone a little too far in 
taking notice of the pretty little thing, and stealing a kiss now 
and then. You’re such a grave, steady fellow, you don’t un- 
derstand the temptation to such trifling. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
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bring any; trouble or annoyance on her and the good Poysers 
on any account if ,I could help it But I think you look a little 
too seriously at it.. You know I^ra going away immediatel}^ 
so I shan’t make any more mistakes of the kind. But let us 
say gdod-niglit ’’—Arthur here turned round to walk on— 

. and talk no more about the matter. The whole thing will soon 
be; forgotten.” ■ 

^ “ No, by- God ! ” Adam burst out, with rage that could be 
controlled no longer, throwing down the basket of tools, and 
striding forward till he was right, in front of Arthur. Ail his 
, jealousy and sense of personal injury, which he had been hith- 
erto trying to keep under, had leaped up jlnd mastered him. 
What man of us, in the first moments of a sharp agony, could 
ever feel that the fellow-man who has been the medium of in- 
flicting it did not mean to hurt us ? In our instinctive rebel- 
lion against pain we are children again, and demand an active 
will to wreak our vengeance on. Adam at this moment could 
only feel that he had been robbed of Hetty — robbed treacher- 
ously by the man in whom he had trusted ; and he stood close 
in front of Arthur, with fierce eyes glaring at him, with pale 
lips and clenched hands, the hard tones in which he had hith- 
erto been constraining himself to express no more than a just 
indignation, giving way to a deep agitated voice that seemed 
to shake him as he spoke. 

‘‘No, it’ll not be soon forgot, as you’ve come in between 
her and me, when she might ha’ loved me— it’ll not soon be 
forgot, as you’ve robbed me o’ my happiness, while I thought 
you was my best friend, and a noble-minded man, as I \wis 
proud to w-ork for. And you’ve been kissing her, and meaning 
nothing, have you ? And I never kissed her i’ my life, but Td 
ha’ worked hard for years for the right to kiss her. And you 
make light of it. You think little o’ doing what may damage 
other folks, so as you get your bit 0’ trifling, as means nothing. 
I throw back your favors, for you’re not the man I took you 
for. I’ll never count you my friend any more. I’d rather 
you’d act as my enemy, and fight me where I stand — it’s all tlP 
amends you can make me.” 

Poor Adam, possessed by rage that could find no other 
vent, began to throw off his coat and his cap, too blind with 
passion to notice the change that had taken place in Arthur 
while he was speaking. Arthur’s lips were now as pale as 
Adam’s ; his heart was beating violently. The discoveiw^ that 
Adam loved Pletty was a shock which made him for the mo- 
ment see himself in the light of Adam’s indignation, and re* 
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gard Adam’s suffering as not merely a consequence, but an 
element of his error. The words of hatred and contempt— 
the first he had ever heard in his life — seemed like scorching 
missiles that were making ineffaceable scars on him. All 
screeningselffexcuse, which rarely falls quite away while others 
respect us, forsook him for an instant, and he stood face to 
face with the first great irrevocable evil he had ever committedo 
He was only twenty-one — and three months ago— nay, much 
later— he had thought proudly that no man should ever be 
able to reproach him justly. His first impulse, if there had 
been time for it, would perhaps have been to utter words of pro- 
pitiation ; but x\4am had no sooner thrown off his coat and 
cap than he became aware that Arthur was standing pale and 
motionless, with his hands still thrust in his waistcoat pockets. 

What 1 ” he said, won’t you fight me like a man ? You 
know I won’t strike you while you stand so.” 

Go away, Adam,” said Arthur, “ I don’t want to fight 
you.” ■ , , 

‘‘No/’ said Adam, bitterly, “you don’t want to fight me \ 
you think I’m a common man, as you can injure without an- 
swering for it.”^ 

“ I never meant to injure you,” said Arthur, with returning 
anger. “I didn’t know you loved her.” 

“ But you’ve made her lovejy^u/' said Adam. “You’re a 
double-faced man — I’ll never believe a word you say again.” 

“Go away, I tell you,” said Arthur, angrily, “or we shall 
both repent.” 

No,” said Adam, with a convulsed voice, “ I swear I 
won’t go away without fighting you. Do you want provoking 
any more ? 1 tell you you’re a coward and a scoundrel, and 

I despise you.” 

The color had all rushed back to Arthur’s face ; in a mo- 
ment his white rig! t hand was clenched, and dealt a blow like 
lightning, which sent Adam staggering backward. His blood 
was as thoroughly up as Adam’s now, and the two men, for- 
getting the emotions that had gone before, fought with the in- 
stinctive fierceness of panthers in the deepening twilight dark- 
ened by the trees. The delicate-handed gentleman was a 
match for the workman in everything but strength, and 
Arthur’s skill in parrying enabled him to protract the struggle 
for some long moments. But, between unarmed men, the 
battle is to the strong, where the strong is no blunderer, and 
Arthur must sink under a well-planted blow of Adam’s as 
a steel rod is broken by an iron bar. The blow soon came, 
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.and Artiiiir fel!,: hisdiead lying' concealed in. a tuft 'of feny, so' 
that Adam could only discern liis darkly-clad body. 

He stood still in the dim light, waiting for Arthur to rise. 
The " blow had been given now, toward which he had been 
straining all the force of nerve and muscle — and what was the 
good of it ? What had he done by fighting '? Only satisfied 
his own passion, only wreaked his own vengeance. He had 
not rescued Hetty, not changed the- past— there it was, just as 
it had been ; and he sickened at the inanity of his own rage. 

But why did not Arthur rise ? He was perfectly motion- 
less, and the time seemed long to Adam. . . . . Good God! 
had the blow been too much for him ? Adam shuddered at 
the thought of his own strength, as with the oncoming of this 
dread he knelt down by Arthur’s side and lifted his head from 
among the fern. There was no sign of life ; the eyes and 
teeth were set. The horror that rushed over Adam com- 
pletely mastered him, and forced upon him his own belief. 
He could feel nothing but that death was in Arthur’s face, 
and that he was helpless before it. He made not a single 
movement, but knelt like an image of despair gazing at an 
image of death. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

A DILEMMA. 

It was only a few minutes measured by the clock — though 
Adam always thought it had been a long while — -before he 
perceived a gleam of consciousness in Arthur’s face and a 
slight shiver through bis frame. The intense joy that 
flooded his soul brougliGbaek some of the old affection with 
■it. ^■.■■" 

“Do you feel any pain, sir?” he said, tenderly, loosening 
Arthur’s cravat 

Arthur turned his eyes on Adam with a vague stare which 
gave way to a slightly startled motion, as if from the shock of 
returning memory. But he only shivered again, and said 
nothing. 

“Do you feel any hurt, sir?” Adam said again, with a 
trembling in his voice. 

Arthur put his hand up to his waistcoat buttons, and when 
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Adam had iiiibottoned it, he took a longer breath. 
my head down,” he said, faintly, “ and get me some water, if 
you can.”, . , 

Adam laid the head down gently on the fern again, and, 
emptying the tools out of the flag basket, hurried through the 
trees to the edge of the grove bordering on the Chase, where 
a brook ran below the bank. 

When he returned with his basket leaking, but still half 
full, Arthur looked at him with a more thoroughly reawakened 
consciousness. 

“ Can you drink a drop out o’ your hand, sir ?” said 
Adam, keeeling down again to lift up Arthur’s head. 

“No,” said Arthur, “dip my cravat in and souse it on my 
head.” 

The wfater seemed to do him some good, for he presently 
raised himself a little higher, resting on Adam’s arm. 

“ Do you feel any hurt inside, sir.?” Adam asked again. 

“ No— no hurt,” said Arthur, still faintly, “ but rather 
done up.” 

After a while he said, “I suppose I fainted away when 
you knocked me down.” 

“YeSj sir, thank God,” said Adam. “I thought it was 
worse.” 

“What ! you thought you’d done for me, eh? come, help 
me on my legs.” 

“ I feel terribly shaky and dizzy,” Arthur said, as he stood 
leaning on Adam’s arm ; “ that blow of yours must have come 
against me like a battering-ram. I don’t believe I can walk 
alone.” 

“ I.ean on me, sir; FII get you along,” said Adam. 
“ Or, will you sit down a bit longer, on my coat here ? and I’li 
prop y’ up. You’ll perhaps be better in a minute or two.” 

“ "No,” said Arthur. “ Til go to the Hermitage- — I think 
I’ve got some brandy there. There’s a short road to it a 
little farther on, near the gate. If you’ll just help me on.” 

They walked slowly, with frequent pauses, but without 
speaking again. In both of them the concentration in the 
present which had attended the first moments of Arthur’s re- 
vival had now given way to a vivid recollection of the previous 
scene. It was nearly dark in the narrow path among the 
trees, but within the circle of fir-trees round the Hermitage 
there was room for the growing moonlight to enter in at the 
windows^ ITeir steps were noiseless on the thick carpet of 
fir needles, and the outward stillness seemed to heighten their 
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, ittwarci consciousness, as Arthur took .the key out of bis pocket 
and placed it in Adam’s hand for him to open the door. 
Adam had not known before that Arthur had furnished the 
ok! Hermitage and made it a retreat for himself, and it was a 
surprise to him, when he opened the door, to see a snug room 
wiih all the signs of frequent habitation, 

Arthur loosed Adam’s arm and threw himself on the otto- 
..man. ^-You’ll see my hunting-bottle somewhere,” he said 
‘‘A leather case with a bottle and glass in.” 

Adam was not long in finding the case. ‘‘There’s very 
little brandy in it, sir,” he said, turning it downward over the 
glass, as he held , it before the window, “ hardly this little glass- 
ful” 

‘‘ Well, give me that,” said Arthur, with the peevishness 
of physical depression. When he had taken some sips, Adam 
said, “ Hadn’t I better run to th’ house, sir, and get some more 
brandy? I can be there and back pretty soon. It’ll be a 
stiff walk home for you, if you don’t have something to re- 
vive you.” 

“ Yes-rgo. But don’t say I’m ill. Askfor iny man Pym, 
and tell him to get it from Mills, and not to say I’m at the 
Hermitage. Get some water too.” 

Adam was relieved to have an active task — both of them 
were relieved to be apart from each other for a short lime. 
But Adam’s swift pace could not still the eager pain of think- 
ing — of living again with concentrated suffering through tlie 
last wretched hour, and looking out from it over all the new, 
sad fatme. 

Arthur lay still for some minutes after Adam was gone, 
but presently he rose feebly from the ottoman and peered 
about slowly in the broken moonlight, seeking something. It 
was a short bit of wax candle that stood among a confusion 
of writing and drawing materials. There was more searching 
for the means of lighting the candle, and when that was done 
he went cautiously round the room, as if wishing to assure’ 
himself of the presence or absence of something. At last he 
had found a slight thing, which he put first in Ids pocket, and 
then, on a second thought, took out again and thrust deep 
down into a waste-paper basket. It was a woman’s lillle pink 
silk neckerchief. He set the candle on the table and thre\^ 
himself clown on the ottoman again, exhausted with the 
effort. 

When Adam came back with his supplies, his entrance 
awoke Arthur from a doze. 
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Tliat’s right/' Arthur said ] “ Vm tremendously in want 
of some brandy vigor." 

^M’m glad to see you've got a light, sir," remarked 
Adam. IVe been thinking I'd better have asked for a lan- 
tern." 

No, no ; the candle will last long enough — I shall soon 
be up to walking home now." 

“I can’t go before I’ve seen you safe home, sir," said 
Adam, hesitatingly. 

‘‘ No ; it will be better for you to stay— sit down." 

Adam sat down, and they remained opposite to each other 
in uneasy silence, while Arthur slowly drank brandy-and-w^ater, 
with visibly renovating effect. He began to lie in a more vol- 
untary position, and looked as if he were less overpowered by 
bodily sensations. Adam was keenly alive to these indica- 
tions, and as his anxiety about Arthur’s condition begun to be 
allayed, he felt more of that impatience which every one knows 
who has had his just indignations suspended by the physical 
state of the culprit. Yet there was one thing on his mind to 
be done before he could recur to remonstrance ; it was to 
confess what had been unjust in his own words. Perhaps he 
longed all the more to make this confession, that his indigna- 
tion might be free again j and as he saw the signs of returning 
ease in Arthur, the words again and again came to his lips 
and went back, checked by the thought that it would be bet- 
ter to leave everything till to-morrow. As long as they were 
silent they did not look at each other, and a foreboding came 
across Adam that if they began to speak as though they 
remembered the past — if they looked at each other with full 
recognition — they must take fire again. So they satin silence 
till the bit of wax candle flickered low in the socket ; the silence 
all the while becoming more irksome to Adam. Arthur had 
just poured out some more brandy-and-water, and he threw 
one arm behind his head and drew up one leg in an attitude 
of recovered ease, which was an irresistible temptation fo 
Adam to speak what was on his mind. 

“ You begin to feel more yourself again, sir," he said, as 
the candle went out ; and they were half hidden from each 
other in the faint moonlight. 

“ Yes ; I don’t feel good for much — very lazy, and not im 
dined to move j but I’ll go home when I’ve taken this dose." 

There was a slight pause before Adam said, 

“ My temper got the better of me, and I said things as 
wasn’t true. I’d no right to speak as if you’d known you was 
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doing' me an injuiy ; 'you’d', no; grounds for .knowing it,; I’ve 
always kept what I felt for her as secret as I could,” 

He paused again before he went on. 

And perhaps I judged you too harsh —Fm apt to be 
harsh ; and you may have acted, out o’ thoughtlessness more 
than I slioiild ha’ believed was possible for a man with a heart 
. and a conscience. ' We’re' not all put together alike, and we 
may misjudge-, one another. God knows, it’s all the joy. I 
could have now, to think the best of you.” 

Arthur wanted' to' go home without saying any more— he 
was too painfully embarrassed in inind, as W'dl as too weak in 
body, to wish for any farther explanation to-night. And yet 
it was a relief to him that Adam reopened the subject in a 
way the least difficult for him to answer. Arthur was in the 
wretched position of an open, generous man, who has com- 
mitted an error which makes deception seem a necessity. The 
native impulse to give truth in return for truth, to meet trust 
with frank confession, must be suppressed, and duty was 
become a question of tactics. His deed was reacting upon 
him — was already governing him tyrannously, and forcing him 
into a course that jarred with his habitual feelings. The only 
aim that seemed admissible to him now was to deceive Adam 
to the utmost; to make Adam think better of him than lie 
deserved. And when he heard the words of honest retracta- 
tion — when he heard the sad appeal with which Adam 
ended — he was obliged to rejoice in the remains of ignorant 
confidence it implied. He did not answer immediately, for 
he had to be judicious, and not trutlifuL 

Say no more about our anger, Adam,” he said, at last, 
very languidly, for the labor of speech was unwelcome to him ; 

‘‘ I forgive your momentary injustice — it w-as quite natural, 
with the exaggerated notions you had in your mind. We shall 
be none the worse friends in future, I hope, because we’ve 
fought ; you had the best of it, and that was as it should be, 
for I believe Fve been most in the wrong of the two. Come, 
let 113 shake hands.” 

Arthur held out his hand, but Adam sat still. 

I don’t like to say ‘ No’ to that, sir,” he said, “but I 
can’t shake hands till it’s, clear wffiat we mean by’t. I was 
wrong when I spoke as if you’d done me an injury knowingly, 
but I wasn’t wrong in what I said before about your be- 
havior t’ Hetty, and I can’t shake hands with you as if I held 
you my friend the same as ever till you’ve cleared that up 
better.” 
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Arthur swallowed his pride and resentment as he drew 
back his hand. He was silent for some moments, and then 
said, as indifferently as he could, 

'H: don’t know" what you mean by clearing up, Adam. 
I Ve told you already that you think too seriously of a little 
flirtation. But if you are right in supposing there is any 
danger in it — Fm going away on Saturday, and there will be 
an end of it. As for the pain it has given you, Fm heartily 
sorry for it. I can say no more.’^ 

Adam said nothing, but rose from his chair, and stood 
with his face towards one -of the windows, as if looking at the 
blackness of the moonlit fir trees ; but he was in reality con- 
scious of nothing but the conflict within him. It was of no 
use now — his resolution not to speak till to-morrow; he must 
speak there and then. But it was several minutes before he 
turned round and stepped near to Arthur, standing and look- 
ing clown on him as he lay. 

“It’ll be better for me to s^Deak plain,” he said, with evi- 
dent effort, “though it’s hard work. You see, sir, this isn’t 
a trifle to me, whatever it may be to you. Fm none o’ them 
men as can go making love first to one woman, and then t’ 
another, and don’t think it much odds whicli of ’em I take. 
What I feel for Hetty’s a different sort 0’ love, such as I be- 
lieve nobody can know much about but them as feel it, and God 
as has given it to them. She’s more nor everything else to 
me, all but my conscience and my good name. As if it’s true 
what you’ve been sa3'ing all along — and if it’s only been trifling 
and flirting, as you call it, as ’ll be put an end to by your going 
away — why, then, I’d wait, and hope her heart ’ucl turn to me 
after all. I’m loath to think you’d speak false to me, and I’ll 
believe your word however things may look.” 

“ You would be wronging Hetty more than me not to be- 
lieve it,” said Arthur, almost violently, starting up from the 
ottoman, and moving away. But he threw himself into a 
chair again directly, saying more feebly, “ You seem to forget 
that, in suspecting me, you are casting imputations upon 
her.” 

“Nay, sir,” Adam said in a calmer voice, as if he were 
half relieved — for he was too straightforward to make a dis- 
tinction between a falsehood and an indirect one — “Nay, 
sir, things don’t lie level between Hetty and you. You’re 
acting with your eyes open, whatever you may do ; but how 
do you know what’s been in her mind ? She’s all but a child 
— as any man with a conscience in him ought to feel bound 
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to take care on. And whatever you may think,, I. know you’ve 
disturbed her mind. I know -she’s' 'been fixing her heait on' 
you.; 'for there’s a many things clear to me -now as I didn’t 
.understand be.fore.' But you seem to 'make light' o’ what 
may feel— you don’t think o’ that.” 

■ , “ Good God, Adam, let. me alone 1 ” Art,liur burst out im-* 
petuously ; I feel it enough without you worrying me.” 

He was aware of his indiscretion as soon as the words had 
escaped, him, - 

“Well, then, if you .feel it,” Adam rejoined, eagerly ; '“if 
you feel as you may ha’ put false notions into her mind, and 
made her believe as you loved her, when ail the while you 
meal, nothing, I’^^e this demand to make o£ you — I’m not 
speaking for myself, but for her. I ask you f undeceive her 
before you go away. Y’arn’t going away forever ; and, if 
you leave her behind with a notion in her head o’ your feeling 
about her the same as she feels about you, she’ll be hanker- 
ing after you, and the mischief may get worse. It may be a 
smart to her now, but it’ll save her pain i’ th’ end. I ask 
you to write a letter — ^you may trust to my seeing as she gets 
it : tell her the truth, and take blame to yourself for behaving 
as you’d no right to do to a young woman as isn’t your equal. 

I speak plain, sir. But I can’t speak any other way. There’s 
nobody can take care 0 ’ Hetty in this thing but me.” 

“ l ean do what I think needful in the matter,” said 
Arthur, more and more irritated by mingled distress and per- 
plexity, “ without giving promises to you. I shall take what 
measures I think proper.” 

“ No,” said Adam, in an abrupt decided tone, “ that 
won’t do. I must know what ground I’m treading on. I 
must be safe as you’ve put an end to what ought never to ha’ 
been begun. I don’t forget what’s owing to you as a gentle- 
man ; but in this thing we’re man and man, and I can’t give 
up.” ' ■ 

There was no answer for some moments. Then Arthur 
said, I’ll see you to-morrow. I can bear no more now ; I’m 
ill.” He rose as he spoke, and reached his cap, as if intend- 
ing to go. 

“ You won’t see her again ! ” Adam exclaimed, with a flash 
of recurring anger and suspicion, moving towards the door and 
placing his back against it* “ Either tell me she can nevei 
be my wife— tell me you’ve been lying — or else promise mf 
what I’ve said.” 

Adam, uttering this alternative, stood like a terrible fata 
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before Arthur, who had moved forward a step or two, and 
now stopped, faint, shaken, sick in mind and body. It seemed 
long to both of them — that inward struggle of Arthur’s before 
he said, feebly, “ I promise ; let me go.” 

Adam moved away from the door and opened it, but when 
Arthur reached the steja he stopped again and leaned against 
the door-post. 

‘‘You’re not well enough to walk alone, sir,” said Adam. 
‘‘Take my arm again.” 

Arthur made no answer, and presently walked on, Adam 
following. But after a few steps he stood still again, and said 
coldly, “ I believe I must trouble you. It’s getting late now, 
and there may be an alarm set up about me at home.” 

Adam gave his arm, and they walked on without uttering 
a word, till they came where the basket and the tools lay. 

“ I must pick up the tools, sir,” Adam said. “ They’re 
my brother’s. I doubt they’ll be rusted. If you’ll please to 
wait a minute.” 

Arthur stood still without speaking, and no other word 
passed between them till they were at the side entrance, where 
he hoped to get in without being seen by any one. He said 
then, “Thank you ; I needn’t trouble you any farther.” 

“ What time will it be conven’ent for me to see you to-mor- 
row, sir? ” said Adam. 

“ You may send me w^ord that you’re here at live o’clock,” 
said Arthur; “ not before.” 

“ Good-night, sir,” said Adam. But he heard no reply. Ai 
thur had turned into the house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE NEXT MORNING. 

Arthur did not pass a sleepless night ; he slept long and 
well ; for sleep comes to the perplexed— if the perplexed are 
only weary enough. ^ But at seven he rang his bell and astom 
ishecl Pym by declaring he was going to get up, and must 
have breakfast brought to him at eight. 

“ And see that my mare is saddled at half-past eight, and 
tell my grandfather wdien he’s down that I’m better this morn 
ing, and am gone for. ride/'’ 
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He liad.been awake an' houiv and. could , rest in 'bed no 
longer. In bed our yesterdays are too oppressive ; .if a man 
. can.o'niy get up, though it be but to whistle, or . to smoke, he 
has a present which offers some resistance to the past— sensa- 
tions which assert themselves against 't^Tannoiis memories, 
■And if the.re were such a thing as taking averages of feeling, 
It would certainly be found that in the hunting and shooting 
seasons regrets, self-reproach, and mortified pride, weigh 
lighter on country gentlemen than in late spring and summer. 
Arthur felt that he should be more of a man on horseback. 
Even the presence of Pym, waiting on him with the usual 
deference, was a reassurance to him after the scenes of yes- 
terday j for, with Arthur’s sensitiveness to opinion, the loss of 
Adam’s respect was a shock to his self-contentment which 
suffused his imagination with the sense that he had sunk in 
all eyes ; as a sudden shock of fear from some real peril 
makes a nervous woman afraid even to step, because all her 
preceptions are suffused with a sense of danger. 

Arthur’s, as you know, was a loving nature. Deeds of kind- 
ness were as easy to him as a bad habit ; they were the com- 
mon issue of his weaknesses and good qualities, of his egotism 
and his sympathy. He didn’t like to witness pain, and he 
liked to have grateful eyes beaming on him as the giver of 
pleasure. When he was a lad of seven, he one day kicked 
down an old gardener’s pitcher of broth, from no motive but 
a kicking impulse, not reflecting that it was the old man’s 
dinner ybut on learning that sad fact, be took his favorite 
pencil-case and a silver-haf ted knife out of his pocket and 
offered them as compensation. He had been the same Arthur 
ever since, trying to make all offences forgotten in benefits. 
If there were any bitterness in his nature, it could only show 
itself against the man who refused to be conciliated by him. 
And perhaps the time was come for some of that bitterness 
to rise. At the first moment, Arthur had felt pure distress 
and self-reproach at discovering that Adam’s happiness was 
involved in his relation to Hetty ; if there had been a possi- 
bility of making Adam tenfold amends— if deeds of gift, or any 
other deeds, could have restored Adam’s contentment and 
regard for him as a benefactor, Arthur would not only have 
executed them without hesitation, but would have felt bound 
all the more closely to Adam, and would never have been 
weary of making retribution. But Adam could receive no 
amends ; his sufering could not be cancelled ; his respect and 
affection could not be recovered by any prompt deeds of 
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atonement. He stood like an immovable obstacle against 
which no pressure could avail ; an embodiment of what Ar- 
thur most shrank from believing in — the irrevocableness of 
his own wrong doing. The words of scorn, the refusal to 
shake hands, the makery asserted over him in their last con- 
versation in the Hermitage^ — above all, the sense of having 
been knocked down, to which a man does not very well recon- 
cile himself, even under the most heroic circumstances— 
pressed on him with a galling pain which was stronger than 
comjjunction. Arthur would so gladly have persuaded him- 
self that he had done no harm ! And if no one had told him 
the contrary, he could have persuaded himself so much better. 
Nemesis can seldom forge a sword for herself out of our con- 
sciences — out of the suffering we feel in the suffering we may 
have caused ; there is rarely metal enough there to make an 
effective weapon. Our moral sense learns the manners of 
good society, and smiles when others smile; but when some 
rude person gives rough names to our actions, she is apt to 
take part against us. And so it was with Arthur; Adames 
judgment of him, Adam’s grating words, disturbed his self- 
soothing arguments. 

Not that Arthur had been at ease before Adam’s discov- 
ery. Struggles and resolves had transformed themselves into 
compunction and anxiety. He was distressed for Hetty’s 
sake, and distressed for his own, that he must leave her be- 
hind. He had always, both in making and breaking resolu- 
tions, looked beyond his passion, and seen that it must 
speedily end in separation ; but his nature was too ardent 
and tender for him not to suffer at this parting ; and on Het- 
ty’s account he was filled with uneasiness. He had found 
out the dream in which she was living — she was to be a lady 
in silks and satins ; and when he had first talked to her about 
his going away, she had asked him tremblingly to let her go 
with him and be married. It was his painful knowledge of 
this which had given the most exasperating sting to Adam’s 
reproaches. He had said no word with the purpose of deGeiv- 
ing her, her vision was all spun by her own childish fancy ; 
but he was obliged to confess to himself that it was spun half 
out of his own actions. And to increase the mischief, on 
this last evening he had not dared to hint the truth to Hetty ; 
he had been obliged to soothe her with tender, hopeful words, 
lest he should throw her into violent distress. He felt the 
situation acutely ; felt the sorrow of the clear thing in the 
present, and thought with a darker anxiety of the tenacity 
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whlcli her feelings might have in the ' future. >fjat. was the 
one sharp point which pressed agairist him ; every other, ..he 
could evade by hopeful self-persuasion. The whole thing had 
been . secret ; the Poysers had not the shadow of a suspicion. 
No one except Adam knew^ anything of what had passed-— 
no one else was. likely to know; for Arthur had impressed 
on .Hetty that it would be fatal to betray, by word or lookj 
that there had been the least intimacy between them ; and 
Adam who knew half their secret, would rather help them to 
keep it than betray it It was an unfortunate business alto- 
gether, but there was no use in making it worse than it was, 
by imaginary exaggerations and forebodings of evil that might 
^ever come. The temporary sadness for Hetty was the worst 
consequence : he resolutely turned his eves away from any 
bad consequence that was not demonstrably inevitable. But 
— but Hetty might have had the trouble in some otlier way 
if not in this. And, perhaps, hereafter he might be able to 
do a great deal for her, and make up to her for all the tears 
she would shed about him. She would owe the advantage of 
his care for her in future years to the sorrow she had incurred 
now. good comes out of evil. Such is the beautiful ar- 
rangement of things 1 

Are you inclined to ask whether this can be the same 
Arthur who, two months ago, had that freshness of feeling, 
that delicate honor which shrinks from wounding even a sen- 
timent, and does not contemplate any more positive offense as 
possible for it — w^ho thought that his own self-respect was a 
higher tribunal than any external opinion ? The same, I as- 
sure you ; only under different conditions. Our deeds deter- 
mine us, as much as we determine our deeds ; and until we 
know what has been or will be the peculiar combination of 
outward with inward facts, which constitute a man’s critical 
actions, it will be better not to think ourselves wise about Ms 
character. There is a terrible coercion in our deeds which 
may at first turn the honest man into a deceiver, and then 
reconcile him to the change ; for this reason — that the second 
wrong presents itself to him in the guise of the only prac- 
ticable right. The action which before commission has been 
seen with that blended common sense and fresh untarnished 
feeling which is the healthy eye of the soul is looked at after- 
Vard with the lens of apologetic ingenuity, through which all 
things that men call beautiful and ugly are seen to be made 
up of textures very much alike. Europe adjusts itself to a 
fait accompli^ and so does an individual character — until the 
placid adjustment is disturbed by a convulsive retribution. 
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No man can escape this vitiating effect of an offence agzmm 
liis own sentiment of right, and the effect was the stronger in 
Arthur because of that very need of self-respect which, while 
his conscience was still at ease, was one of his best safeguards. 
Sell-accusation was too painful to him— he could not face it 
He must persuade himself that he had not been very much to 
blame ; he began even to' pity himself for the necessity hevwas 
under of deceiving Adam | it was a CQiirse so opposed to the 
.honesty, of, his own, nature. ■' ' But 'then it was the .only right 
thing.'to^do. ' ■ ■ 

Well, w.hatever,, had been amiss in him, he .was miserable 
enough in consequence ; miserable about Hetty; miserable 
about this letter that he had promised to write, and thsrf 
seemed at one moment to be a gross barbarity, at anothei 
perhaps the greatest kindness lie could do to her. And 
across all this reflection would dartevery now and then a sud- 
den impulse of passionate defiance toward all consequences ; 
he would carry Hetty away, and all other considerations might 
go to. 

In this state of mind the four walls of his roora made an 
intolerable prison to him ; they seemed to hem in and press 
down upon him all the crowd of contradictory thoughts and 
conflicting fev^lings, some of which would fly away in the open 
air. He had nly m hour or two to make up his mind in, 
and he must get clear and calm. Once on Meg’s back, in the 
fresh air of that fine morning, he should be more master of 
the situation. 

The pretty creature arched her bay neck in the sunshine, 
and pawed the gravel, and trembled with pleasure when her 
master stroked her nose, and patted her, and talked to her 
even in a more caressing manner than usual. He loved her 
the better because she knew nothing of his secrets. But Meg 
was quite as well acquainted with her master’s mental state 
as many others of her sex with the mental condition of the 
nice young gentleman toward whom their hearts are in a 
state of fluttering expectation. 

Arthur cantered for five miles beyond the Chase, till he 
was at the foot of a hill where there were no hedges or trees 
to hem in the road. Then he threw the bridle on Meg’s neck, 
and prepared to make up his mind. 

Hetty knew that their meeting yesterday must be the last'* 
before Arthur went away; there was no possibility of their 
contriving another without exciting suspicion ; and she was 
like a frightened child, unable to thinlc of anything, only 


able to cry at the mention of parting, and then put her face 
up to , have the tears kissed away. He do nothing but 
comfort her, and lull her into dreaming on. A letter would 
be a dreadfully abrupt way of awakening her 1 Yet there 
was truth in what Adam said — that it would save her from a 
lengthened delusion, which might be worse than a sharp im- 
mediate „pain. , And it was the only way of satisfying Adam, 
who be satisfied for more reasons than one. If he could 
have seen her again! But that was impossible; there was 
such a thorny hedge of hindrances between them, and and 
imprudence would be fatal. And yet if he could see her 
again, what good would it do ? Only cause him to suffer 
more from the sight of her distress and the remembrance of 
it. Away from him, she was surrounded by all the motives 
to seiffcontroL 

A sudden dread here fell like a shadow across his Imagi- 
nation — the dread lest she should do something violent in 
her grief ; and close upon that dread came another, which 
deepened the shadow. But he shook them off with the force 
of youth and hope. What was the ground for painting the 
future in that dark way ? It was just as likel}' to be the re- 
verse. Arthur told himself, he did not deserve that things 
should turn out so badly — he had never meant beforehand to 
do anything his conscience disapproved — he had been led 
on by circumstances. There was a sort of implicit confidence 
ill him that he was really such a good fellow at bottom. Pro- 
vidence would not treat him harshly. 

At all events, he couldnff help what, would come now ; all 
he could do was to take what seemed to be the best counse 
at the present moment. And he persuaded himself that that 
course was to make the way open between Adam and Hetty. 
Her heart might really turn to Adam, as he said, after a 
while ; and in that case there would have been no great harm 
done, since it was still Adam's ardent wish to make her his 
wife. To be sure, Adam was deceived — deceived in away 
that Arthur would have resented as a deep wrong if it had 
been practiced on himself. That was a reflection that marred 
the consoling prospect. Arthur's cheeks even burned in 
mingled shame and irritation at the thought But what could 
a man do in such a dilemma ? He was bound in honor to 
say no word that could injure Hetty ; his first duty was to 
guard her. He would never have told or acted a lie on his 
own account. Good God ! what a miserable fool he was to 
have brought himself into such a dilemma ; and yet if ever 
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a man had excuses, he had. (Pity that consequences are de 
termined not by excuses but by actions 1) 

Well, the letter must be written ; it was the only means 
that promised a solution of the difficulty. The tears came 
into Arthur’s eyes as he thought of Hetty reading it ; but it 
would be almost as hard for him to write it ; he was not doing 
anything easy to himself, and this last thought helped him 
to arrive at a conclusion. He could never deliberately have 
taken a step which inflicted pain on another and left himself 
at ease. Even a movement of jealousy at the thought of giv- 
ing up Hetty to Adam, went to convince him that he was 
making a sacrifice. 

When once he had come to this conclusion, he turned Meg 
round, and set off home again in a canter. The letter should 
be written the lirst thing, and the rest of the day would be 
filled up with other business ; he should have no time to look 
behind him. Happily, Irwine and Gawaine were coming to 
dinner, and by twelve o’clock the next clay he should have left 
the Chase miles behind him. There was some security in this 
constant occupation against an uncontrollable impulse sei/dng 
him to rush to Hetty, and thrust in her hand some mad pro- 
position that would undo everything. Faster and faster went 
the sensitive Meg, at every slight sign from her rider, till the 
canter had passed into a swift gallop. 

thought they said th’ young mester war took ill last 
night/’ saicf sour old John, the groom, at dinner-time in the 
sen^ants’ hall. He’s been ridin’ fit to split the mare i’ two 
this forenoon.” 

That’s happen one o’ the symptoms, John,” said the 
facetious coachman. 

‘"‘Then I wish he war let blood for ’t, that’s all,” said 
John, grimly. 

Adam had been early at the Chase to know how Arthur 
was, and had been relieved from all anxiety about the effects 
of his blow by learning that he was gone out for a ride. At 
five o’clock he was punctually there again, and set up word 
of his arrival. In a few minutes Pym came down with a letter 
in his hand, and gave it to Adam, saying that the captain was 
too busy to see him, and had written everything he had to 
say. The letter was directed to Adam, but he went out of 
doors again before opening it. It contained a sealed inciosure 
directed to Hetty. On the inside of the cover Adam read : 

In the inclosed letter I have written everything yon, v irii, 
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I leave it to you to decide whether you will be doing best to 
.'deliver it ' to Hetty or to return if to me. A'sk yourself once 
more whether you are not 'taking a measure which may pain 
her more than mere silence. 

There is no .need for our seeing each other again no.w* 
We shall meet with better feelings some months hence. 

«A. Bd’ ., 

Perhaps he’s i’ th’ right on’t not to see me,” thought 
Adam. It’s no use meeting to say more hard words, and ifs 
no use meeting to shake .hands and say we’re friends .again. 
We’re not friends, an’ it’s better not to pretend it. 1 know 
forgiveness is a man’s duty, but to my thinking, that can only 
naean as you’re to give up all thoughts o’ taking revenge ; it 
can never mean as you’re t’ have your old feelings back again, 
for that’s not possible. He’s not the same man to me, and I 
can’t fee! the same toward him. God help me ! I don’t 
know whether I feel the same toward anybody ; I seem as if 
I’d been measuring my work from a false line, and had got it 
all to measure o’er again.” 

But the question about delivering the letter to Hetty soon 
absorbed Adam’s thoughts. Arthur had procured some relief 
to himself by throwing the decision on Adam with a warning ; 
and Adam, who was not given to hesitation, hesitated here. 
Fie determined to feel his way — to ascertain as well as he 
could what was Hetty’s state of mind before he decided on 
delivering the letter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE DELIVERY OF THE LETTER. 

The next Sunday Adam joined the Poysers on their way 
out of church, hoping for an invitation to go home with them. 
He had the letter in his pocket, and was anxious to have an 
opportunity of talking to Hetty alone. He could not see her 
face at church, for she had changed her seat, and when he 
came up to her to shake hands, her manner was doubtful and 
constrained. He expected this, for it was the first time she 
had met him since she had been aware that he had seen her 
with Arthur in the Grove. 
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'‘■ Come, you'll go on wi’ us, Adam," Mr. Poyser said, when 
they reached the turning; and as soon as they were in the 
fields, Adam ventured to offer his arm to Hetty. The children 
soon gave them an opportunity of lingering behind a little, 
and then Adam said, 

“ Will you contrive for me to walk out in the garden a bit 
with you this evening, if it keeps fine, Hetty ? IVe something 
partic’lar to talk to you about." 

Hetty said, “ Very well." She was really as anxious as 
Adam was that she should have some private talk with him : 
she wondered what he thought of her and Arthur: he must 
have seen them kissing, she knew, but she had no conception 
of the scene that had taken place between Arthur and Adam. 
Her first feeling had been that Adam would be very angry 
with her, and perhaps would tell her aunt and uncle ; but it 
never entered her mind that he would dare to say anything to 
Captain Donnithoriie. It was a relief to her that he behaved 
so kindly to her to-day, and wanted to speak to her alone ; for 
she had trembled when she found he vvas going home with 
them lest he should mean “ to tell." But, now he wanted to 
talk to her by herself, she should learn what he thought, and 
what he meant to do. She felt a certain confidence that she 
could persuade him not to do anything she did not want him to 
do ; she could perhaps even make him believe that she didn’t 
care for Arthur ; anci as long as Adam thought there was any 
hope of her having him, he would do just what she liked, she 
knew. Besides, she must go on seeming to encourage Adam, 
^est her uncle and aunt should be angry, and suspect her of 
having some secret lover. 

Hetty's little brain was busy with this combination as she 
hung on Adam's arm, and said “ yes " or “ no " to some slight 
observations of his about the many hawthorn-berries there 
would be for the birds this next winter, and the low-hanging 
clouds that would hardly hold up till morning. And when 
they rejoined her aunt and uncle, she could pursue her 
thoughts without interruption, for Mr, Poyser held that, though 
a young man might like to have the woman he was courting 
on his arm, he would nevertheless be glad of a little reasona- 
ble talk about business the while; and, for his own part, he 
was curious to hear the most recent news about the Chase 
Farm. So, through the rest of the walk, he claimed Adam’s 
conversation for himself; and Hetty laid her small plots, and 
imagined her little scenes of cunning blandishment, as she 
walked along by the hedgerows on honest Adam’s arm, quite 
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as well as if she had 'been an elegantly-dad coquette alone in 
.her boudoir. ' For if a country beauty in c.lumsy shoes be only 
shallow-hearted enough, it is astonishing bow closely her rneii 
tal processes may resemble those of a lady in society and 
crinoline, who applies her refined intellect to the problem of" 
committing indiscretions without compromising herself. Per- 
haps the resemblance was not much the less because .Hetty 
felt very unhappy ail the while. The. parting with Arthur was' 
a double pain to her; minglingwith the tumult of passion and 
vanity, there was a dim undefined fear that the future might 
shape itself in some ■ way quite unlike her dream. She clung 
to the comforting hopeful words Arthur had uttered in their 
last meeting — “ 1 shall come again at Christmas, and then 
we will see what can be done.” She clung to the belief that 
he w^as so fond of her, he would never be happy without her j 
and she still hugged her secret — that a great gentleman loved 
her— with gratified pride, as a superiority over all the girls she 
knesv. But the uncertainty of the future, the possibilities to 
which she could give no shape, began to press upon her like 
the invisible weight of air ; she was alone on her little island 
of dreams, and all round her was the dark unknown water 
where Arthur was gone. She could gather no elation of spirits 
now by looking forward, but only by looking backward to 
build confidence on past words and caresses. But occasionally, 
since Thursday evening, her dim an.xieties had been almost 
lost behind the more definite fear that Adam might betray 
what he knew to her uncle and aunt, and his sudden proposi* 
tion to talk with her alone had set her thoughts to work in a 
new way. She was eager not to lose this evening’s oppor- 
tunity ; and after tea, when the boys were going into the gar- 
den, and Totty begged to go with them, Hetty said, with an 
alacrity that surprised Mrs. Poyser, 
ril go with her, aunt.” 

It did not seem at all surprising that Adam said he would 
go too ; and soon he and Hetty were left alone together on the 
walk by the filbert-trees, while the boys were busy elsewhere 
gathering the large unripe nuts to play at cob-nut ” with, and 
Totty was watching them with a puppy-like air of contempla- 
tion. It was but a short time — hardly two months — since 
Adam had had his mind filled with delicious hopes, as he 
stood by Hetty's side in this garden. The remembrance of 
that scene had often been with him since Thursday evening; 
the sunlight through the apple-tree boughs, the red bunches, 
Hetty's sweet blush. It came importunately now, on this sad 
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.eveiiiog, with, tlieJow-hanging clouds,; but lie tried, to suppress, 
it, iest'some emotion should impel him to say more than was 
needful for .Hetty’s sake. . 

After what I saw on Thursday night, Hetty,” he began, 
“ you won’t think me making too free i’ what I’m going to 
say. If you was being courted by any man as ’iid make y’ his 
wife, and I’d known you was fond of him, and meant to have 
hiiri, I should have no right to speak a word to you about it ; 
but when I see you’re being made love to by a gentleman as 
can never marry you, and doesna think o’ marrying you, I feel 
bound t’ interfere for you. I cannot speak about it to them 
as are i’ the place o’ your parents, for that might bring worse 
trouble than’s needful.” 

Adam’s words relieved one of Hetty’s fears, but they also 
carried a mean ing wh ich sicken ed her with a st re ngth en ed 
foreboding. She was pale and trembling, and yet she would 
have angrily contradicted Adam if she had dared to betray 
her feelings. But she was silent. 

^‘You’re so young, you know, Hett3%” he went on, almost 
tenderly, “ and y’ haven’t seen much o’ what goes on in tlie 
world. It’s right for me to do what I can to save you from 
getting into trouble for want o’ your knowing wliere you’re 
being led to. If anybody besides me knew what I know 
about your meeting a gentleman, and having fxiie presents 
from him, they’d speak light on you, and you’d lose your 
character; and, besiclesthat, you’ll have to suffer in your feel- 
ings wi’ giving your love to a man as can never marry you, so 
as he might take care of you all your life.” 

Adam paused, and looked at Hetty, who was plucking the 
leaves from the filbert-trees, and tearing them up in her hand. 
Her little plans and preconcerted speeches had all forsaken 
her, like an ill-learned lesson, under the terrible agitation 
produced by Adam’s words. There was a cruel force in their 
calm certainty which threatened to grapple and crush :.cr 
fh.nsy hopes and fancies. She wanted to resist them — she 
wanted to throw them off with angry contradiction ; bu: -ht 
determination to conceal what she felt still gevorned her. It 
wa.. nothing more than a blind prcmptlng nov^, for she v as 
unable to calculate the effect of her words. 

'' You’ve no right to say as I love him/” she said, faintly 
but impetuously, pkcking another rough !erd and tearing 
up. was \c.y hoariiful in her paleness and agitation, 

"vvith he: dark chilaish eyes dilated;, and breath^ shorter 
than usual, Adam’s heart yearned over: ’’ er as lie looked at 
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her. All ! if .he could but comfort her, and soothe her, aiir! 
save .her from this pain ; if'hehadbut some sort of sireri;4ili 
that would enable him to rescue her poor troubled ndnd, as 
he would have rescued her. body in. the face of all danger! 

^‘I doubt it must be so, Hetty/' he said, tenderly ; ‘‘for I 
canna believe you’d let any man kiss you by yourselves, and 
give you a gold box with his hair, and go a-waikiiig i’ the grove 
to meet him, if you didna'love him. ' I’m not blaming you, 
for I .know, it md begin by little and little, till at last you'ti 
not be able to throw it oif. It’s him I blame for stealing y<,)ur 
love i’ that way, when he knew he could never make }'oii tlie 
right , amends. He’s been trifling with you, and making a 
plaything of you, and caring nothing about you as a man ought 
to care/ h 

“ Yes he does care for me ; I know better 'nor you,” Hetty 
burst out Everything was forgotten but the pain and anger 
she felt at Adam’s words. 

“Nay, Hetty/’ said Adam, “if he’d cared for you rightly 
he’d never ha’ behaved so. He told me himself he meant 
nothing by his kissing and presents, and he wanted to make 
me believe as you thought light of ’e a too. But I know bet- 
ter nor that. I can’t help thinking as you’ve been trusting 
t’s loving you well enough to marry you, for all he’s a gentle- 
man. xAnd that’s why I must speak to you about it, Hetty — 
for fear you should be deceiving yourself. It’s never entered 
his head, the thought o’ marrying you. 

“ How do you know ? How durst you say so ? ” said Hetty, 
pausing in her walk and trembling. The terrible decision of 
Adam’s tone shook her with fear. She had no presence of 
mind left for the reflection that ^Arthur would have his reasons 
for not telling the truth to Adam. Her words and look were 
enough to determine Adam ; he must give her the letter. 

“ You perhaps can’t believe me, Hetty ; because you think 
too well of him — because you think he loves you better than 
he does. But I’ve got a letter i’ my pocket, as he wrote him- 
self for me to give you. I’ve not read the letter, but he says 
he’s told you the truth in it. But, before I give you the letter, 
consider, Hetty, and don’t let it take too much hold on you. 
It wouldna ha’ been good for you if he’d -wanted to do such 
a mad thing as marry you : it ’ud ha’ led to no happiness i’ 
th’ end/' 

Hetty said nothing : she felt a revival of hope at the men 
tion of a letter which Adam had not read. There would be 
something quite diffeirent in it from wlmt he thought* 
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Adam took out the letter, but he held it in his hand ^tiil, 
while he said, in a tone of tender entreaty, 

Don’t you bear me ili-wili, Hetty, because Fni the means 
o’ bringing you this pain. God knows Td ha’ borne a good 
deal worse for the sake o’ sparing it you. And think — there’s 
nobody but me knows about this ; and I’li take care of you 
as if I was your brother. You’re the same as ever to me, for 
I don’t believe you’ve done any wrong knowingly.” 

Hetty had laid her hand on the letter, but Adam did not 
loose it till he had done speaking. She took no notice of 
what he said — she had not listened ; but when he loosed the 
letter she put it into her pocket, without opening it, and then 
began to walk more quickly, as if she wanted to go in. 

You’re in the right not to read it just yet,” said Adam. 

Read it when you’re by yourself. But stay out a little bit 
longer, and let us call the children : you look so white and ill; 
your aunt may take notice of it.” 

Hetty heard the warning. It recalled to her the necessity 
of rallying her native powers of concealment, which had half 
given way under the shock of Adam’s words. And she had 
the letter in her pocket : she was sure there was comfort in 
that letter, in spite of Adam. She ran to find Totty, and soon 
reappeared with recovered color, leading Totty, who was 
making a sour face, because she had -been obliged to throw 
away an unripe apple that she had set her small teeth in. 

‘‘Hegh, Totty,” said Adam, ‘‘ come and ride on my shoul- 
der — eve"r so high — yotrli touch the top o’ the trees.” 

What little child ever refused to be comforted by that 
glorious sense of being seized strongly and swung upward ? 

I don’t believe Ganymede cried when the eagle carried him 
away, and perhaps deposited him on Jo\’e’s shoulder at the 
end" Totty smiled clown complacently from her secure height, 
and pleasant was the sight to the mother’s eyes, as she stood 
at the house door and saw Adam coming with his small 
burden. 

Bless your sw^eet face, my pet,” she said, the mother’s 
strong love filling her keen eyes with mildness, as Totty 
leaned forward and put out her arms. She had no eyes for 
Hetty at that moment, and only said, wdthout looking at her, 

'' You go and draw some ale, Hetty ; the gel Is are both at the 
cheese.” 

After the ale had been drawn and her uncle’s pipe lighted, 
there was Totty to be taken to bed, and brought down again 
in her night-gown, because she would cry instead of going to 
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sleej:). Then there was supper to-be got ready, and Hetty 
iniist be continually in the way to .give help. Adam staid til! 
be knew .Mrs. Poyser expected 'him to gov engaging her and 
Jier husband in talk as constantly as he could, for the sake of 
leaving Hetty more at ease.. He lingered, because he wanted 
to .see her safely through .that evening, and he was delighted 
to find how much self -cormuand she showed. He knew she 
had, not had time to read the letter, but he did not know she 
was buoyed up . by a secret hope that the letter would con- 
tradict everything he had said. It -was hard work for' him to 
leave her — hard to think that he should not know for days 
how she was bearing her trouble. But he must go at last, and 
all he could do was to press her hand gently as he said 
Good-by/’ and hope she would take that as a sign that if his 
love could ever be a refuge for her, it was there the same as 
ever. How busy his thoughts were, as he walked home, in 
devising pitying excuses for her folly ; in referring all her 
weakness to the sweet lovingness of her nature ; in 
blaming Arthur, with less and less inclination to admit that 
his conduct might be extenuated too 1 His exasperation at 
Hetty’s suffering — and also at the sense that she was possibly 
thrust forever out of his own reach’ — deafened him to any 
plea for the miscalled friend who had wrought this misery, 
Adam was a clear-sighted, fair-minded man — a fine fellow, in- 
deed, morally as well as physically. But if Aristides the Just 
was ever in love and jealous, he was at that moment not per- 
fectly magnanimous. And I cannot pretend that Adam, in 
these painful days, felt nothing but righteous indignation and 
loving pity. He was bitterly jealous; and in proportion as 
his love made him indulgent in his judgment of Hetty, the 
bitterness found a vent in his feeling toward Arthur. 

head was allays likely to be turned,” he thought, 

‘‘ when a gentleman, with his fine manners and Bne clothes, 
and his white hands, and that way o’ talking gentlefolks have, 
came about her, making up to her in a bold way, as a man 
couldn’t do that was only her equal ; and it’s much if shell 
ever like a common man now.” He could not help drawing 
his own hands out of his pocket, and looking at them — at the 
hard palms and the broken finger nails. I’m a roughish fel- 
low, altogether; I don’t know, now I come to think on’t, 
what there is much for a %voman to like about me ; and yet I 
might ha’ got another wife easy enough, if I hadn’t set my 
heart on her. But it’s little matter what other women think 
about me, if she can’t love me. She might ha’ loved me, per 
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liapSj as likely as any other man — there's nobody Iiereaboiits 
as Fin afraid of, if he hadn’t come between us ; but now I 
sliali belike be hateful to her because I’m so different to him. 
And yet there’s no telling — she may turn round the other 
way, ndien she finds he’s made light of her all the while. She 
may come to feel the vally of a man as ’ud be thankful to be 
bound to her all his life. But I mitst put up with it whichever 
way it is— Fve only to be thankful it’s been no worse ; I’m 
not th’ only man that’s got to do without much happiness i’ 
this life. There’s many a good bit o’ work done with a sad 
heart. It’s God’s will, and tliat’s enough for us ; we shouldn’t 
know better how things ought to be than He does, I reckon, 
if we was to spend our lives i’ puzzling. But it ’ud ha’ gone 
near to spoil my work for me, if Fd seen her brought to 
sorrow and shame, and through the man as I’ve always been 
proud to think on. Since I’ve been spared that, I’ve no right 
to grumble. When a man’s got his limbs whole he can bear 
a smart cut or two.” 

As Adam was getting over a stile at this point in his re- 
flections, he perceived a man walking along the field before 
him. He knew it was Seth, returning from an evening preach- 
ing, and made haste to overtake him. 

“I thought thee’dst be at home before me,” he said, as 
Seth turned round to wait for him, “ for I’m later than usual 
to-night.” 

‘‘Well, I’m later, too, for I got into talk, after meeting, 
with John Barnes, who has lately professed himself in a state 
of perfection, and I’d a question to ask him about his ex- 
perience. It’s one o’ them subjects that lead you further than 
y’ expect — they don’t lie along the straight road.” 

They walked along together in silence two or three 
minutes. Adam was not inclined to enter into the subtleties 
of religious experience, but be was inclined to interchange a 
word or two of brotheriy affection. and confidence with Seth. 
That was a rare impulse in him, much as the brothers loved 
each other. They hardly ever spoke of personal matters, or 
uttered more than an allusion tq. their family troubles. Adam 
was by nature reserved in all matters of feeling, and Seth 
felt a certain timidity toward his more practical brother. 

“ Seth, lad,” Adam said, putting his arm on his brother’s 
shoulder, “ hast heard anything from Dinah Morris since she 
went away.” 

“ Yes,” said Seth. “ She told me I might write her a 
word after a while, how we went on, and how mother bore up 
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tinder her trouble. So. I wrote .to. her a. forlni,i;iU ago, and 
told her about thee having a new employment, anti how iiNJthct 
was more contented ; and' last Wednesday, when i. called at 
the post at Treddles’on, I found a. letter from her. 1 think 
thee^dst perhaps like to read if; but I didna .say anything 
about it, because thee’st seemed so full of other things. It's 
quite easy t' read — she. writes, wonderful for a woman.’'* ... 

' Seth had drawn the letter from his pocket and held it. out 
to Adam, who said, as he took it, 

“.Ay, lad, I’ve got a tough load to carry just now— thee 
nuistna take it ill if I’m a .bit silenter and crustier nor usual. 
Trouble doesna make me care the less for thee. I know we 
shall stick together to the last.” 

“ I take nought ill o’ thee, .Adam ; I know well enoiigli 
what it means if thee’t a bit short wi’ me now and then.” 

“ There’s mother opening the door to look out for us,” 
said Adam, as they mounted the slope. She’s been sitting 
i’ the dark, as usual. Well, Gyp, well ! art glad to see me?” 

Lisbeth went in again quickly and lighted i candle, for 
she had heard the welcome rustling of footsteps on the grass, 
before Gyp's joyful bark. 

“ Eh ! my lads, th’ hours war ne’er so long sin’ I war bom 
as they’ll been this blessed Sunday night. What can ye both 
ha’ been doin’ till this time ? ” 

“ Thee shouldstna sit i’ the dark, mother,” said Adam, 
“ that makes the time seem longer.” 

“ Eh I what am I t’ do wi’ burnin’ candle of a Sunday, 
when there’s on’y me, and it’s sin to do a bit o’ kiiittin’ ? The 
daylight’s long enough for me to stare i’ th’ booke as I caiina 
read. It ’ud be a fine way 0 ’ shortenin’ the time, to make it 
waste the good candle. But which on you’s for ha’i ng supper ? 
Ye mun ayther be clemmed or full, I should think, scein’ what 
time o’ night it is.” 

“ I’m hungry, mother,” said Seth, seating himself at the 
little table, which had been spread ever since it was light. 

“ I’ve had my supper,” said Adam. “ Here, Gyp.” he 
added, taking some cold potato from the table, and rubbing 
the rough gray head that looked up toward him. 

Thee needsna be gi’in’ th’ dog,” said Lisbeth ; “ I’n fed 
him well a’ready. I’m not like to forget him, I reckon, ivheii 
he’s all o’ thee I can get sight on.” 

“ Come, then, G3q3,” said Adam, “we’ll goto bed. Good* 
night, mother ; I’m veiy^ tired.” 

“ What ails him, dost know ? ” Lisbeth said to Seth when 
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Adam was gone up stairs. “ He’s like as if he was struck for 
death this day or two — he’s cast down. I found him i’ the 
shop this forenoon, arter thee wast gone, a-sittin’ doin’ noth- 
ing— not so much as a booke afore him.” 

“ He’s a deal o’ work upon him just now, mother,” said 
Seth, and I think he’s a bit troubled in his mind. Don’t you 
take notice of it, because it hurts him when you do. Be as 
kind to him as you can, mother, and don’t say anything to 
vex him,” 

‘‘ Eh 1 what dost talk o’ my vexin’ him ? an’ what am I 
like to be but kind ? I’ll raa’ him a kettle-cake for breakfast 
i’ the morn in’.” 

Adam had thrown off his coat and waistcoat, and was 
reading Dinah’s letter by the light of his dip candle. 

Dear Brother Seth,— Your letter lay three days beyond 
niy knowing of it at the Post, for I had not money enough by me 
to pay the carriage, this being a time of great need and sickness 
here, with the rains that have fallen, as if the windows of heaven 
were opened again; and to lay by money from day to-day, in such 
a time, when there are so many in present need of aU tbings, would 
be a want of trust like the laying up of the manna. I speak of 
this, because I would not have you think me slow to answer, or that 
2 had small joy in your rejoicing at the worldly good that has be- 
fallen your brother Adam. The honor and love you bear him is noth- 
ing but meet, for God has given him great gifts, and he uses them as 
the patriarch Joseph did, who, when he was exalted to a place of 
power and trust, yet yearned with tenderness toward his parent and 
his younger brother. 

“ My heart is knit to your aged mother since it was granted me 
to be near her in the day of trouble. Speak to her of me, and tell 
her I often bear her in my thoughts at evening time, when I am 
sitting in the dim light as I did witEher, and we held one another’s 
hands, and I spoke the words of comfort that were given to me. 
Ah ! that is a blessed time, isn’t it, Seth, when the outward light is 
fading, and the body is a little wearied with its work and its labor? 
Then the inward light shines the brighter, and we have a deeper 
sense of resting on the Divine strength. I sit on my chair m the 
dark room and close my eyes, and it is as if I was out of the body 
and could feel no want for evermore. For then the very hardship, 
and the sorrow, and the blindness, and the sin I have beheld and - 
been ready to weep over — yea, all the anguish of the children of 
men, which sometimes wraps me round like a sudden darkness — I 
can bear with a willing pain, as if I Avas sharing the Redeemer’s 
cross. For I feel it, I feel it — Infinite Love is suffering too — yea, 
in the fullness of knowledge it suffers, it yearns, it mourns; and 
that is a blind self-seeking which w^ints to be freed from the sorrow 
wherewith the whole creation groaueth and Iravailelh. Surely it is 
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fiOl true hlesscdncss iO be free from sorrow, while there is sorrow 
and sin in the world :■ sorrow is then a part of love, and love doe.s 
not seek to throw it off. It is not the spirit only that tells nie this 
—I, see it in the whole work and word of the gospel, is there not 
pleading in heaven.^ Is not the Man of Sorrows there in tiait 
crucified ijody wherewith he ascended ? And is ile not one witii 
the Infnite Love itself — as our love is one witlrour sorrow? 

These ilioiights have been much borne in on me of late, and 
I tiavc seen with new dearness the meaning of those words, ^ If 
any man love me, let him take up my cross. "" I have heard this 
enlarged on as if it meant the troubles and persecutions we bring 
on t>iirselves by confessing Jesus. But surely that is a nariajw 
thouglit. 'Die true cross of the Redeemer was tlie sin and s/.«rrow 
of tills world — that was what lay heavy on his heart — and that is 
the cross we shall sliare with him, that is the cup we must drink oi 
with him, if we would have any part in that Divine Love wliich is 
one willi Ids sorrow. 

In my outward lot, which you ask about, 1 have all things and 
abound. 1 have had constant work in the mill, thougl! soino of the 
other hands have been turned off for a time : and my Ixaiy Is greatly 
strengtliened, so that I feel little weariness after long walking ami 
speaking. What you say about staying in your own cnunlry with 
your motlier aiul iirother shows me that you have a true giiidiance : 
your lot is appointed there by a dear showing, and to seek a 
greater blessing cleswhcrc would be like laying a false offering 0:1 
the altar and expecting the fire from Heaven to kindle it. My work 
and mv joy are Iiere among the hill.s, and 1 sometimes tliink 1 ding 
too much to my life among the people here, and should be rebelli- 
ous if I was called away. 

was thankful for your tidings about the dear friends at the 
Hall Farm ; for though I sent them a letter by my aunt's desire, 
after I came back from mv sojourn among them, 1 liave had no 
word from them. IMy aunt has not the pen of a ready writer, and 
the work of tlie house is sufficient for the day, for she is wendv in 
body. My heart cleaves to her and her ddldren as th.e ncuarest of 
all to me in the flesh: yea, and to all in that house. I am carried 
away to them continually in my .sleep, and often in the midst of 
work and even of speech, the thoiiglit of them is borne in on me as 
if they were in need and trouble, which yet is dark to me. Tliere 
may be some leading liere ; but I w^ait to be taught. You say 
they are all well. 

"‘WYe shall see each other again in the body, I trust—thoiigh, it 
may be, not for along while; for the brethren and sisters at Leeds 
arc desirous to have’ me for a short space among them, when 
I have a door opened me again to leave Snowfield. 

Farewell, dear brother — and yet not farewell For those chil- 
dren of God whom it has been granted to see each other face to 
face and to hold communion together and to feel the same spirit 
working in both, can never more be sundered, though the hills may 
Ue between. For their souls are enlarged forevermore by that 
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union, and they bear one another about in their thoitghtrf continually 
as it were a new strength. 

“Your faithful sister and fellow-worker in Christ, 

“ Dinah Morris. 

“ I have not skill to write the words so small as you do, and my 
pen moves slow. And so I am straitened, and say but little of 
what is in my mind. Greet your mother for me with a kiss. She 
asked me to kiss her twice when we parted.” 

Adam had refolded the letter, and was sitting meditatively 
with his head resting on his arm at the head of the bed, wh-^J^ 
Seth came up stairs. 

Hast read the letter ? said Seth. 

‘‘ Yes/’ said Adam. “I don’t know what I should ha 
thought of her and her letter if I’d never seen her : I daresay 
I should ha’ thought a preaching woman hateful. But she’s 
one as makes everything seem right she says and does, and I 
seemed to see her and hear her speaking when I read the let- 
ter. It’s wonderful how I remember her looks and her voice. 
She’d make thee rare and happy, Seth j she’s just the woman 
for thee.” 

It’s no use thinking o’ that,” said Seth, despondingly. 

She spoke so firm, and she’s not the woman to say one thing 
and mean another.” 

Nay, but her feelings may grow different. A woman 
may get to love by degrees — the best fire doesna flare up the 
soonest. I’d have thee go and see her by and by : I’d make 
it convenient for thee to be away three or four days, and it ’ud 
be no walk for thee — only between twenty and thirty mile.” 

I should like to see her again, whether or no, if she 
would na be displeased with me for going,” said Seth. 

“ She’ll be none displeased,” said Adam, emphatically, 
getting up. “ It might be a greater happiness to us all, if 
she’d have thee, for mother took to her so wonderful, and 
seemed so contented to be with her.” 

Ay,” said Seth, rather timidly, “ and Dinah’s fond o’ 
Hetty too ; she thinks a deal about her.” 

Adam made no reply to that, and, no other word but 
“good-night ” passed between them. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

m Hetty’s bedchamber. 

It was no longer, light enough to go to bed .without a can- 
dle, even in .Mrs.' Poyser’s early household, and Hetty carried 
one with her as she went up at last to her bedrooni soon after 
Adam was gone, and bolted the door behind her. 

jVow she would read her letter. It must have comfort in 
it. How was Adam to know the truth? It was always likely 
he should say what he did say. 

She set down the candle, and took the letter. It had a 
faint scent of roses, which made her feel as if Arthur were 
close to her. She put it to her lips, and a rush of remem- 
bered sensations for a moment or two swept away ail fear. 
But her heart began to flutter strangely, and her liands to 
tremble as she broke the seal. She read slowly ; it was not 
easy for her to read a gentleman’s handwriting, though Arthur 
had taken pains to write plainly. 

Dearest Hetty, — I have spoken truly when I have said that 
I loved you, and I shall never forget our love. I shall be your 
true friend as long as life lasts, and I hope to prove this to you in 
many ways. If I say anything to pain you in this letter, do not 
think it is for want of love and tenderness toward you, for there is 
nothing 1 would not do for you, if I knew it to be really for your 
happiness. I cannot bear to think of my little Hetty shedding 
tears when I am not there to kiss them away; and if" I followed 
only my own inclinations, I should be with her at this moment in- 
stead of writing. It is very hard for me to part from her — harder 
still for me to write words which may seem unkind, though they 
spring from the truest kindness. 

“ Dear, dear Hetty, sweet as our love has been to me, sweet as 
it would be to me for you to love me always, I feel that it would 
have been better for us both if we had never Inui that happiness, 
and that it is my duty to ask you to love me and care for rne as 
little as you can. The fault has all been mine, for, llmugh I have 
been unable to resist the longing to be near you, f have felt all the 
while that your affection for me might cause you grief- I ought to 
have resisted my feelings. I should have done so, if I had been a 
better fellow than I am ; but now, since the past cannot be altered, 
I am bound to save you from any evil that I have power to prevent. 
A.nd I feel it would be a great evil for you if your affections 
continued so flxed on me that you could think of no other man who 
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might be able to make you happier by his love than I ever can, and 
if you continued to look toward something in the future which can- 
not possibly happen. For, dear Hetty, if I were to do what you 
Mie day spoke of, and make you my wife, 1 should do what you 
yourself would come to feel was for your misery instead of your 
welfare. 1 know you can never be happy except by marrying a 
man in your own station ; and if I were to marry you now', I should 
only be adding to any wrong I have done, besides offending against 
my duty in the other relations of life. You know nothing, dear 
Hetty, of the world in which I must always live, and you would 
soon begin to dislike me, because there would be so little in which 
we should be alike. 

“And since I cannot marry you, we nmst part — we must try 
not to feel like lovers any more. 1 am miserable while 1 say this, 
but notiling else can be. Be angry with me, my sweet one ; 1 de- 
serve it; but do not believe that I shall not ahvays care for you— , 
always be grateful to you — always remember my Hetty ; and if any 
trouble should come that we do not now foresee, trust in me to do 
- everything that lies in my power, 

I have told you where you are to direct a letter to, if you want 
to write, but I put it down below lest you should have forgotten. 
Do not write unless there is something I can really do for you ; for, 
dear Hetty, we must try to think of each other as little as we can. 
Forgive me, and try to forget everything about me, except that I 
shall be, as long I live, yoiir affectionate friend, 

“ARTHUil DoNNITHORNE.” 

Slowly Hetty had read this letter; and when she looked 
up from it there was the reflection of a blanched face in the 
old dim glass— -a white marble face with rounded childish, 
forms, but with something sadder than a child’s pain in it. 
Hetty did not see the face — she saw nothing — she only felt 
that she was cold and sick and trembling. The letter shook 
and rustled in her hand. She laid it down. It was a horrible 
sensation — this cold and trembling ; it swept away the very 
ideas that produced it, and Hetty got up to reach a warm 
cloak from her clothes-press, wrapped it round her, and sat 
as if she were thinking of nothing but .getting warm. Pres- 
ently she took up the letter with a firmer hand, and began 
to read it through again. The tears came this time — great 
rushing tears, that blinded her and blotched the paper. " She 
felt nothing but that Arthur was cruel — cruel to w'rite so, cruel 
not to marry her. Reasons why he could not marry her had 
no existence for her mind ; how could she believe in any 
misery that could come to her from the fulfillment of all she 
had been longing for and drea?ning of.? She had not the 
ideas that could make up the notion of that misery. 
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As she threw down ' the ■ letter again, she caught sight ol 
her face in the -glass it was "reddened now, and wet with 
tears ; itwas almost, like, a companion that she migiit com- 
plain to— that would pity her. She leaned forwanf on her 
elbows, and looked into those dark oveiilooding eyes, and 
at that quivering: mouth,: and saw how the tears came thicker 
and thicker, and how the mouth became convulsed with sobs. 

I'he shattering of ail her little dream world, the cnisiiing 
blow on her new-born passion, afflicted her . pleasure-craving 
nature with an overpowering .pain that annihilated .all imp’uise 
to resistance, and suspended her anger. Slie sat sobbing 
till the candle went out, and then wearied, aching, stupefied 
with crying, threw herself on the bed without undressing, and 
wa'it to sleep. " - 

There was a feeble dawn in the room whi n Hetty awoke, a 
little after four o’clock, with a sense of dull misery, the cause 
of which broke upon her gracluall}', as she began to discern 
the objects round her in the dim light. And then came the 
frightening thought that she had to conceal her misery, av 
well as to bear it, in tliis dreary dayliglit that was coming 
She could lie no longer ; she got up and went toward the 
table ; there lay the letter ; she opened her treasure draw^ei ^ 
there lay the earrings and the locket — the signs of all her 
short happiness — the signs of the life-long dreariness that was 
to follow it. Looking at the little trinkets winch she had 
once eyed and fingered so fondly as the earnest of her future 
paradise of finery, she lived back in the moments wlien 
they had been given to her with such tender caresses, such 
strmigely pretty words, such glowing looks, winch filled her 
with ""a "bewildering delicious surprise — they were so much 
sweeter than she had thought anything could be. And the 
Arthur who had spoken to her and* looked at her in this way, 
who was present with her now — whose arm she felt round 
her, his cheek against hers, his very breath upon her— was the 
cruel cruel Arthur who had written that ietter—that letter 
which she snatched and crushed and then opened again, that 
she might read it once more. The half-benumbed mental 
condition which was the effect of the last night’s violent 
crying, made it necessary to her to look again and see if her 
wretched thoughts were actually true — if the letter was really 
so cruel. She" had to hold it close to the window, else she 
could not have read it by the faint light. Yes ! it was worse 
— it was more cruel. She crushed it up again in anger. She 
hated the writer of that letter— -hated him for the very reason 
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that she hung upon him with all her love — all the girlish 
sion and vanity that made up her love. 

She had no tears this morning. She had wept them all 
away last night, and now she felt that dry-eyed^ morning 
misery which^is worse than the first shock, because it has the 
future in it as well as the present. Every morning to come, 
as far as her imagination could stretch, she would have to get 
up and feel that the day would have no joy for her. For 
there is no despair so absolute as that which comes with the 
first moments of our first great sorrow, when we have not yet 
known what it is to have suffered and be healed, to have 
despaired and to have recovered hope. As Hetty began 
languidly to take off the clothes she had worn all the night, 
that she might wash herself and brush her hair, she had a 
sickening sense that her life would go on in this way j she 
should always be doing things she had no pleasure in, getting 
up to the old tasks of work, seeing people she cared nothing 
about, going to church, and to Treddieston, and to tea with 
Mrs. Best, and carrying no happy thought with her. For her 
short poisonous delights had spoiled forever all the little 
joys that had once made the sweetness of her life — the new 
frock ready for Treddieston fair, the party at Mr. Britton’s 
at Broxton wake, the beaux that she would say 'VNo ” to for 
a long while, and the prospect of the wedding that was to 
come at last, when she would have a silk gown and a great 
many clothes all at once. These things were all fiat and 
dreary to her now; everything would be a weariness; and 
she would carry about forever a hopeless thirst and longing. 

She paused in the midst of her languid undressing, and 
leaned against the dark old clothes-press. Her neck and 
arms were bare, her hair hung down in delicate rings, and 
they were just as beautiful as they were that night two months 
ago, when she walked up and down this bedchamber glowing 
with vanity and hope. She was not thinking of her neck and 
arms now ; even her own beauty was indifferent to her. Her 
eyes wandered sadly over the dull old chamber, and then 
looked out vacantly toward the growing dawn. Did a 
remembrance of Dinah come across her mind ? Of her. fore- 
boding words, which had made her angry — of Dinalf s affec- 
tionate entreaty to think of her as a friend in trouble.^ No ; 
the impression had been too slight to recur^ Any affection 
or comfort Dinah could have given her would have been as 
indifferent to Hetty this morning as everything else was ex- 
cept her bruised passion. She was onfv thinking she could 
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never sti^y here and go on .with the ok! life ; ' she could belter 
;bear. .something quite new. than ■ sinking back into the old 
everyday round. She would like to run away that very .inore- 
■iiigj and never see any of the old. faces again. But Hetty's 
was not a nature to. face difficuities—to dare to loose her hold 
on the familiar and rush blindly on .some unknown condition. 
Here was a luxurious and' vain nature^ not a passionate one j 
and if she were ever to take, any violent measure, she must be 
urged to it by the desperation of terror. There was not much 
room for her thoughts to* travel in the narrow circle of her 
imagination, and she soon fixed on the one thing slie would 
do to get away from Iier old life ; she would ask her unde to 
let her go to be a lady's-maid. Miss Lydia's maid would help 
her to get a situation if she knew Hetty had her uncle's 
leave. . 

When she had thought of this, she fastened up her hair and 
began to wash ; it seemed more possible for her to go down 
stairs and try to behave as usual. She would ask her unde 
this very day. On Hetty's bloomir g health it would take a 
great deal of such mental suffering as hers to leave any deep 
impress ; and when she was dressed as neatly as usual in her 
working-dress, with her hair tucked up under her little cap, an 
indifferent observer would have been more struck with the 
young roundness of her cheek and neck, and the darkness of 
her eyes and eyelashes, than with any signs of sadness about 
her. But when she took up the crushed letter and put it in 
her drawer, that she might lock it out of sight, hard, smarting 
tears, having no relief in them, as the great drops had that fell 
last night, forced their way into her eyes. She wiped them 
away quickly ; she must not cry in the daytime ; nobody should 
find out how miserable she was — nobody should know she was 
disappointed about anything ; and the thought that the eyes 
of her aunt and uncle would be upon her gave her the self- 
command which often accompanies a dread. For Hetty looked 
out from her secret misery toward the possibility of their ever 
knowing what had happened, as the sick and w^eary prisoner 
might think of the possible pillory. They would think her 
conduct shameful, and shame was torture. That was poor 
little Hetty’s conscience. 

So she locked up her drawer, and went away to her early 
work. 

In the evening, when Mr. Poyser was smoking his pipe, 
and his good-nature was therefore at its superlative moment 
Hetty seized the opportunity of her aunt’s absence to say. 
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‘^ Uride, I wish you’d let me go for a lady’s-maid. 

Mr. Poyser took the pipe from his mouth, and looked at 
Hetty in mild surprise for some moments. She was sewing, 
and went on W'ith her work industriously. 

‘‘ Why, what’s put that into your head, my wench } ” he 
said at last, after he had given one conservative puff. 

“ I should like it— I should like it better than farm- 
work.” ' 

“Nay, nay ; you fancy so because you donna know it, my 
wench. It wouldn’t be half so good for your health nor for 
your luck i’ life. Fd like you to stay wi’ us till you’ve got a 
good husband ; you’re my own niece, and I w^ouldn’t have you 
go to service, though it was a gentleman’s house, as long as 
I’ve got a home for you.” 

Mr. Poyser paused, and puffed away at his pipe. 

“ I like the needlework,” said Hetty, “ and I should get 
good wages.” 

“Has your aunt been a bit sharp wi’ you ? ” said Mr. Poy- 
ser, not noticing Hetty’s farther argument. “You mustna 
mind that, my wench— she does it for your good. She wishes 
you well ; an’ there isn’t many aunts as are no kin to you ’ud 
ha’ done by you as she has.” 

“No, it isn’t my aunt,” said Hetty; “but I should like 
the work better.” 

“ It was all very well for you to learn the work a bit, an’ I 
gev my consent to that fast enough, sin’ Mrs. Pomfret was will- 
ing to teach you ; for, if anything was t’ happen, it’s well to 
know how to turn your hand to different sorts o’ things. But 
I niver meant you to go to service, my wench ; my family’s 
ate their own bread and cheese as fur back as anybody knows, 
hanna they, father ? You wouldna like your grandchild to 
take wage ? ” 

“ N-a-y,” said old Martin, with an elongation of the word, 
meant to make it bitter as well as negative, while he leaned 
forward and looked down on the floor. “ But the wench takes 
arter her mother. I’d hard work t’ hould //.sr in, an’ she mar- 
ried i’ spite o’ me — a feller wi’ on’y two head o’ stock when 
there should ha’ been ten on’s farm — she might well die o’ th’ 
inflammation afore she war thirty.” 

It was seldom the old manmade so long a speech ; but his 
son’s question had fallen like a bit of dry fuel on the embers 
of a long unextinguished resentment, which had always made 
the grandfather more indifferent to Hetty than to his son’s 
children. Her mother’s fortune had been spent by that 
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,,goocl-for-n aught Sorrel, and Hetty had SorreFs blood in her 
'Veins. 

. Poor , thing, ' poor thing ! ” said Martin the younger,' who 
was sorry to have provoked this retrospective harshness. 
She’d but bad luck. But Hetty’s got a good a chance o’- 
getting a solid, sober husband as' any geil i’ this countryF'’ 
After throwing out this pregnant hint, Mr. Poyser recurred; 
to his pipe and his silence, .looking at Pletty to see if she did 
not give some sign of having renounced her ilbad vised wish. 
But, .instead of that, Hetty, in' spite of herself, began to cry, 
hall out of iil-temper at the denial, half out of the day’s re- 
pressed sadness. 

Hegh, hegli 1 ” said Mr. Poyser, meaning to check her 
playfully, don’t let’s have any crying. Crying’s for them 
as ha’ got no home, not for them as want to get rid o’ one. 
What dost think ? ” he continued to his wife, who now came 
back into the house-place, knitting with fierce rapidity, as if 
that movement were a necessary function, like the twittering 
of a crab’s antennae. 

Think } why, I think we shall have the fowl stole before 
we are much older, wi’ that gell forgetting to lock the pens 
up o’ nights. What’s the matter now, Hetty ? What are you 
crying at ? ” 

Why, she’s been wanting to go for a lady’s-maid,” said 
Mr. Poyser. “ I tell her we can do better for her nor that.” 

“ I thought she’s got some maggot in her head, she’s gone 
about wi’ her mouth buttoned up so all day. It’s all wF 
going so among them servants at the Chase, as we war fools 
for letting her. She thinks it ’ud be a finer life than being 
wi’ them as are akin to her, and ha’ brought her up sin’ she 
war no bigger nor Marty. She thinks there’s nothing be- 
longs to being a lady’s-maid but wearing finer clothes nor she 
was born to, I’ll be bound. It’s what rag she can get to stick 
on her as she’s thinking on from morning till night; as I 
often ask her if she wouldn’t like to be the mawkin F the 
field, for then she’d be made o’ rags inside an’ out. I’ll 
never gF my consent to her going for a lady’s-maid while 
she’s got good friends to take care on her till she’s married 
to somebody better nor one o’ them valets, as is neither a 
common man nor a gentleman, an’ must live on the fat o’ the 
land, an’s like enough to stick his hands under his coat tails 
and expect his wife to work for him.” 

“ Aj, said Mr. Poyser, “ we must have a better hus- 
band for her nor that, and there’s better at hand. ComQ 
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my wench, give over crying, and get to bed. IMI do bettel 
for you nor letting you go for a lady's-maid. Let’s hear no 
more on’t.” ^ , 

When Hetty was gone up stairs he said, 

1 canna make it out as she should want to go away, for 
I thought she’d got a mind t’ Adam Bede. She’s looked like 
. it o’ late.” 

^VEh ! there’s no knowing what she’s got a liking to, for 
things take no more hold on her than if she was a dried pea. 
I believe that geli Molly — as is aggravatin’ enough, for the 
matter o’ that— but I believe she’d care more about leaving 
us and the children, for all she’s been here but a year come 
Michaelmas, nor Hetty would. But she’s got this notion o’ 
being a lady’s-maid wi’ going among them servants— we 
might ha’ known what it ’ud lead to when we let her go to 
(earn the line work. But I’ll put a stop to it pretty quick.” 

“Thee’dst be sorry to part wi’ her, if it wasn’t for her 
good,” said Mr. Poyser. “She’s useful to thee i’ the work.” 

“Sorry? yis.j I’m fonder on her nor she deserves-^a 
little hard-hearted hussy, wanting to leave us i’ that way. I 
can’t ha’ had her about me these seven year, I reckon, and 
done for her, and taught her everything, wi’out caring about 
her. An’ here I’m having linen spun, an’ thinking all the 
while it’ll make sheeting and table-clothing for her when 
she’s married, an’ she’ll live i’ the parish wi’ us, and never 
go out of our sights, like a fool as I am for thinking aught 
about her, as is no better nor a cherry wi’ a hard stone in- 
side it.” 

“Nay, nay, thee mustna make much of a trifle,” said Mr. 
Poyser, soothingly. “ She’s fond on us, I’ll be bound ; but 
she’s young, an’ gets things in her head as she can’t rightly 
give account on. Them young fillies ’ull run away often 
wi'out knowing why.” 

Her uncle’s answers, however, had had another effect on 
Hetty besides that of disappointing her and making her cry. 
She knew quite well whom he had in his mind in his allusions 
to marruge, and to a sober, solid husband ; and when she 
was in her bedroom again, the possibility of her marrying 
Adam presented itself to her in a new light. In a mind 
where no strong sympathies are at work, where there is no 
supreme sense of right to which the agitated nature can cling 
and steady itself to quiet endurance, one of the first results 
of sorrow is a desperate vague clutching after any deed that 
will change the actual condition- Poor Hetty’s vision of 
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.consequencesyatMio time niGre than. a iiarrow fantastic cal- 
ciiiation of her own probable' pleasures ' and pains, was now 
quite shut ' out by reckless irritation under present 'suffering, 
and .she wa.s ready for '.one of those convulsive, motiveless 
actions by which, wretched.' men and women leap from a tem- 
porary. sorrow into a iifedong^- misery. 

Why should 'she not marry . Adam ? She did not care 
what she did,, so that it made- some change iir her life.' She 
felt confident that he would, still want' to .marry her, .and. any 
farther thouglit about Adam’s, 'happiness in the matter had 
never yet visited her. 

“ Strange ! ” perhaps you will say, this rush of impulse 
toward a course that might have seemed the most repugnant 
to her present state of mind, and in only the second niglu of 
her sadness!” 

Yes the actions of a little trivial soul like Hetty’s, strug- 
gling amid the serious, sad destinies of a human being, are 
strange. So are the motions of a little vessel without ballast 
tossed about on a stormy sea. How pretty it looked with its 
particolored sail in the sunlight, moored in the quiet bay! 

“ Let that man bear the loss who loosed it from its moor- 
ings.” 

But that will not save the vessel— the pretty thing that 
might have been a life-long joy. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

MRS. POYSER “ has HER SAY OUT.” 

The next Saturday evening there was much excited dis- 
cussion at the Donnitliorne Arms concerning an incident which 
had occurred that very day — no less than a second appear- 
ance of the smart man in top-boots, said by some to be a mere 
farmer in treaty for the Chase Farm, by others to be the fu- 
ture steward ; but by Mr. Casson himself, the personal witness 
to the stranger’s visit, pronounced contemptuously to be noth- 
ing better than a bailiff, such as Satchell had been before him. 
No one had thought of denying Mr., Casson’s testimony to the 
fact that he had seen the stranger, neverteAess he proffered 
various corroborating circumstances. 

“ I see him myself,” he said ; “ I see him coming along by 
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tlie Crab-tree meadow on a bald-taced boss, t’d just been t’ 
Iie¥ a pint — -it was half after teni^ the forenoon, when I hev 
my pint as regular as the clock— and I says to Knowles, as driiv 
up with his wagon, ^Youdl get a bit o’ barley to-day, Knowles,’ 
I says, ^ if you look about you ; ' and then I went round by 
the tick-yard, and towart the Treddles’on road ; and just as I 
come up" by the big ash-tree, I see the man i’ top-boots conn 
ing along on a bald-faced boss— I wish I may never stir if I 
didn’t. And I stood still till he come up, and I says, ^ Good- 
morning, sir,’ I says, for I wanted to hear the turn of his 
tongue, as I might know whether he was a this-coiintry-man ; so 
I says, ‘ Good-morning, sir ; it’ll ’old hup for the barley this 
morning, I think. There’ll be a bit got bin, if we’ve good 
luck.’ And he says ; ‘Eh! ye may be raight, there’s noo 
tailin’,’ he says ; and I know’d by that ’’—here Mr. Casson 
gave a wink- — “ as he didn’t come from a hundred mile off. 
I daresay he’d think me a hodd talker, as you Loamshire 
folks allays does h any won n as talks the right language.” 

‘‘ The right language ! ” said Bartle Massey, contemptu- 
ously. “ You’re about as near the right language as a pig’s 
squeaking is like a tune played on a key-bugle.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Mr. Casson, with an an- 
gry smile. “ I should think a man as has lived among the 
gentry from a by, is likely to know what’s the right language 
pretty nigh as well as a schoolmaster.” 

“ Ay, ay, man,” said Bartle, with a tone of sarcastic con- 
solation, “ you talk the right language for jm/. When Mike 
Holds worth’s goat says ba-a-a, it’s all right — it ’ucl be unnat- 
ural for it to make any other noise.” 

The rest of the party being Loamshire men, Mr. Casson 
had the laugh strongly against him, and wisely fell back on 
the previous question, which, far from being exhausted in a 
single evening, was renewed in the church-yard before ser- 
vice, the next day, with the fresh interest conferred on all 
news when there is a fresh person to hear it ; and that fresh 
hearer was Martin Poyser, who, as his wife said, “ never went 
boozin’ with that set at Casson’s, a-sittin’ soakin’-in drink, and 
looking as wise as a lot o’ cod-fish wi’ red faces.” 

It was probably owing to the conversation she had had 
with her husband on their way from church, concerning this 
problematic stranger, that Mrs. Poyser’s thoughts immediately 
reverted to him when, a, day or two afterward, as she was 
standing at the house door with her knitting, in that eager 
leisure which came to her when the afternoon cleaning was 
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done, she saw the old squire, enter' the yard on his black pony, 
folio wee! by John the groom. ■ She always cited it afterward as 
a case of prevision,, which really had something more in it 
than her own remarkable penetration, that the moment she 
.set eyes on the squire, she. said to herself, I shouldna wonder 
if he’s come about that man as is a-going to take the Chase 
■Farm, wanting Poyser to do something -for him .without pay. 
But Poyser’s a fool if he does.’’ 

Something unwonted must clearly be in the wind, for the 
old squire’s visits to his .tenantry were rare ; and though Mrs. 
Poyser had during the last twelvemonth recited many imagin- 
ary speeches, meaning e\^en more than met the ear, which 
she was quite determined to make to him the next time he ap- 
peared within the gates of the Hall Farm, the speeches had 
always remained imaginary. 

/‘Good-day, Mrs. Poyser,” said the old squire, peering at 
her with his short-sighted eyes — a mode of looking at her 
which, as Mrs. Poyser observed, ^‘allays aggravated her ; it 
was as if you was a insect, and he was going to dab his fin- 
ger-nail on you.” 

However she said, ‘‘ Your servant, sir,” and coiirtesied with 
an air of perfect deference as she advanced toward him ; she 
was not the wmman to misbehave toward her betters, and fly 
in the face of the catechism, without severe provocation. 

1$ your husband at home, Mrs. Poyser ? ” 

Yes, sir; he’s only i’ the rick-yard. I’ll send for him in 
a minute, if you’ll please to get dow'n and step in.” 

Thank you ; I will do so. I want to consult him about 
a little matter ; but you are quite as much concerned in it, if 
not more, I must have your opinion too.” 

Hetty, run and tell your uncle to come in,” said Mrs. Poy- 
ser, as they entered the house, and the old gentleman bowed 
low in answer to Hetty’s courtesy; while Totty, conscious of a 
pinafore stained with gooseberry jam, stood hiding her face 
against the clock, and peeping round furtively. 

What a fine old kitchen this is 1 ” said Mr. Donnithorne, 
looking round admiringly. He always spoke in the same de- 
liberate, well-chiseled, polite wa}’', whether his words were 
sugary or venomous. “ And you keep it so exquisitely clean, 
Mrs. Poyser. I like these premises, do you know, beyond 
any on the estate.” 

“ Well, sir, since you’re fond of ’em, I should be glad if 
you’d let a bit o’ repairs be done to ’em, for the boarding’s i’ 
that state, as we’re likely to be eaten up wi’ rats and mice ; 
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and the cellar, you may stan’ up to your knees i’ the watei 
in’t if you like to go down ; but perhaps you’d rather believe 
my words. Won’t you please to sit down, sir?/’ 

Not yet ; I must see your dairy. I have not seen It for 
years, and I hear on all sides about your fine cheese and but- 
ter,” said the squire, looking politely unconscious that there 
could be any question on which he and Mrs. Poyser might 
happen to disagree. I think I see the door open, there ; you 
must not be surprised if I cast a covetous eye on your cream 
and butter. I don’t expect that Mrs. Satchell’s cream and 
butter will bear comparison with yours.” 

I can’t say, sir, I’m sure. It’s seldom I see other folks’a 
butter, though there’s some on it as no one need to see— the 
smell’s enough.” 

Ah 1 now this I like,” said Mr. Donnithrone, looking 
round at the damp temple of cleanliness, but keeping near the 
door. I’m sure I should like my breakfast better if I knew 
the butter and cream came from his dairy. Thank you, that 
really is a pleasant sight. Unfortunately, my slight tendency 
to rheumatism makes me afraid of damp ; I’ll sit down in your 
comfortable kitchen. Ah ! Poyser how do you do? In the 
midst of business, I see, as usual. Fve been looking at your 
wife’s beautiful dairy— the best manager in the parish, is she 
not?” 

Mr, Poyser had just entered in shirt-sleeves and open waist- 
coat, with a face a shade redder than usual, from the exertion 
of ‘‘pitching.” As he stood, red, rotund, and radiant before 
the small wiry, cool old gentleman, he looked like a prize ap- 
ple by the side of a withered crab. 

“Will you please to take this chair, sir ?” he said, lifting 
his father’s arm-cliair forward a little, “you’ll find it easy.” 

“No, thank you, I never .sit in easy-chairs,” said the old 
gentleman seating himself on a small chair near the door. 
“Do you know, Mrs. Poyser — sit clown, pray, both of you — 
I’ve been far from contented, for some time, with Mrs. 
Satchell’s dairy management. I think she has not a good 
method as you have.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I can’t speak to that,” said Mrs. Poyser, in a 
hard voice, rolling and unrolling her knitting, and looking icily 
out of her window, as she continued to stand ojoposite the 
squire. Po 3 ’'ser might sit down if he liked, she thought ; s/^(^ 
wasn’t going to sit down, as if she give in to any such smooth- 
tongued palaver. Mr. Poyser, who looked and felt the reverse 
of icy, did sit down in his three-cornered chair. 
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^^Anc! noWj Poyser, as Satchell is laid up, I am in tending 
to let the Chase Farm-: to a. respectable tenant. ' Fm tired of 
having a fann on rny own hands— nothing is made the best of, 
in such' cases, as you know. A satisfactory bailiff is hard to 
find; and I think ■you and I, Poyser, and your , excellent wife 
here, can enter into a little arrangement in consequence, which 
will be to our mutual advantaged' 

■“Oh/' said Mn Poyser,, with good-natured blankness of 
imagination as to the nature of the arrangement. 

“ If I'm called upon to. speak, sir,”" said l^Irs. Poyser, after 
glancing at her, husband with pity at his softness, “you know 
better than, me; but I don't see what the Chase Farm is t' us 
— we’ve cumber enough wi' our own farm. Not but' what Fm 
glad to hear o' anybody respectable coming into the parish,' 
there's some as ha' been brought in as hasn't been looked on 
i’ that character.” 

“ You’re likely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent neighbor, I 
assure you ; such a one as you will feel glad to have accommo- 
dated by the little plan Fm going to mention ; especially as f 
hope you will find it as much to your own advantage as his.” 

“ Indeed, sir, if it’s anything t’ our advantage, it'ii be the 
first offer o' the sort I've beared on. It's them that take ad- 
vantage that get advantage i’ this world, I think ; folks have 
to wait long enough afore it’s brought to 'em.” 

“The fact is, Poyser,” said the squire, ignoring Mrs. 
Poyser’s theory of worldly prosperity, “ there is too much 
dairy-land, and too little plow-land, on the Chase Farm, to 
suit Tiiurle's purpose — indeed, he will only take the farm .on 
condition of some change in it ; his wife, it appears, is not a 
clever dairy-woman, like yours. Now, the plan Fm thinking 
of is to effect a little exchange. If you were to have the 
Hollow Pastures, you might increase your dairy, which must 
be so profitable under your wife's management ; and I should 
request you, Mrs. Poyser, to supply my house with milk, 
cream, and butter at the market prices. On the other hand, 
Poyser, you might let Thurle have the Lower and Upper 
Ridges, which really, with our wet seasons, would be a good 
riddance for you. There is much less risk in dairy-land than 
corn-land.” 

Mr. Poyser was leaning forward with his elbows on his 
knees, his head on one side,, and his mouth screwed up — • 
apparently absorbed in making the tips of his fingers meet so 
as to represent with perfect accuracy the ribs of a ship. He 
was much too acute a man not to see through the whole Du si- 
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iiess, and to foresee perfectly what v/ould be Iiis wife^s view 
of the subject ; but he disliked giving unpleasant answers j 
unless it was on a point of farming practice, he would rather 
give up than have a quarrel, any day ; and after all, it mat- 
tered more to his wife than to him. So after a few moments’ 
silence, he looked up at her and said mildly, “What dost 
sayd'” 

Mrs. Poyser had had her eyes fixed on her husband with 
cold severity during his silence, but now she turned away her 
head with a toss, looked icily at the opposite roof of the co wa- 
shed, and, spearing her knitting together with the loose pin, 
held it firmly between her clasped hands. 

“ Say ? Why, I say you may do as you like about giving 
up any o’ your corn-land, afore your lease is up, which it won’t 
be for a year come next Michaelmas Lady-day, but I’ll not 
consent to take more dairy work into my hands, either for 
love or money ; and there’s nayther love nor money here, as 
I can see, on’y other folks’s love o’ theirseives, and the money 
as is to go into other folks’s pockets. I know there’s them as 
is born t’ own the land, and them as is born to sweat on ’t,” 
— here Mrs. Poyser paused to gasp a little — “and I know 
it’s christened folks’s duty to submit to their betters as fur as 
flesh and blood ’uii bear it; but I’ll not make a martyr o’ 
myself, and wear myself to skin and bone, and worret myself 
as if I was a churn wi’ butter a-coming in’t, for no landlord in 
England, not if he was King George himself.” 

“ No, no, my dear Mrs. I oyser, certainly not,” said the 
squire, still confident in his own powers of persuasion ; “ you 
must not overwork yourself ; but don’t you think your work 
Will rather be lessened than increased in this way ? There 
is so much milk required at the Abbey, that you will have 
little increase of cheese and butter making from the addition 
to your dairy ; and I believe selling the milk is the most prof- 
itable way of disposing of dairy produce, is it not? ” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser, unable to repress an 
opinion on a question of farming profits, and forgetting that 
it was not in this case a purely abstract question. 

“ I dare say,” said Mrs. Poyser bitterly, turning her head 
half way toward her husband, and looking at the vacant arm- 
chair — “ I dare say it’s true for men as sit i’ th’ chimney- 
corner and make believe as everything’s cut wi’ ins an’ outs 
to fit int’ everything else. If you could make a pudding wi’ 
thinkingo’ the batter, it ’ud be easy getting dinner. How do 
I know whether the milk ’ull be wanted constant ? VVbat’.s to 
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make me s lire ^ as tlie. house ;Won-'t be put'o,' b%ard-\vrige afore 
we’re many months older, and then I may have to lie awake 
o’ nights wi’ twenty gallons o’ milk on my mind — and Dingall 
’ull take no more, butter,. let- alone, paying for il ; and wc 
must fat pigs till wve’re obllgecl-to'- beg, the butcher on our 
knees to buy ’em, and lose half of ’em wi’ the measles. And 
there’s the fetching, and. carrying, as ’tid be well}' Iialf a day’s 
work for a man an’ hoss— ///«2:fV..to,.be. took, out o’ tlie profits, 
,I reckon ? but there’s folks ’ud: hold a sieve under the pump 
and expect to carry, away' t.he water;” ' 

That difliculty — about the.- fetching and carrying — •you 
will not have, Mrs. Poyser,” s,akl the. squire, who tlioiiglit that 
this entrance into particulars indicated a distant inclination 
tO' compromise on Mrs.-Poyser’s part— Eetheli will do that 
regularly , \vith the cart and pony.” 

Oh, sir, begging your pardon, I’ve never been used t’ 
having gentlefolks’ servants coming- about my back places, a- 
making love to both the gells at once, and keeping ’em with, 
their hands on their hips listening to all manner o’ gossip 
w.{ien they should be clown on. their knees ,a-scoi.iring.. If 
we’re to go to ruin, it shanna be wV having our back kitchen 
turned into a public.” 

Well, Poyser,” said the squire, shifting his tactics, and 
looking as if he thought Mr. Poyser had suddenly withdrawn 
from the proceedings and left the room, “3'oiican turn the 
Hollows into feeding-land. I can easily make another ar- 
rangement about supplying my house. And I shall not forget 
your readiness to accommodate your landlord as well as a 
neiglibor. I know 3*ou will be glad to have your lease re- 
newed for three years, when the present one expires ; other- 
wise, I dare say Thurle, who is a man of some capital, would 
be glad to take both the farms, as they could be worked so 
well together. But I don’t want to part with an old tenant 
like you.” 

To be thrust out of the discussion in this way would have 
been enough to complete Mrs. Poyser’s exasperation, even 
without the final threat Her husband, really alarmed at the 
possibility of their leaving the old place where he had been 
bred and born — for he believed the old squire had small 
spite enough for anything— was beginning a mild remon- 
strance explanatory of the inconvenien ce he should find in 
having to buy and sell more stock, with, 

Well, sir, I think as it’s rether hard ” . . . . when Mrs. 
Poyser burst in with the desperate determination to have her 
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say o«t this onci, though it were to rain notices to quit, and 

.the only sbelter w.re, the all I’m a woman, 

and' there’s folks as thinks a w ^ away I’ve a right to 

an’ look on while the f 

speak, for 1 n;<ake one ^ j. \q take farms under 

quarter-I say, if 7'™^® L®°take this and see if he likes 

it’s a pity but what l^ shoul^ in ’t-wi’ the 

\l o’ S'Ind rjs £d" toads hoppin’ up the steps 
cellar full o ^ ^ and the rats and mice gnaw- 

by dozens— and the floors f , j^gnds as we 

ing every bit o’ cheese, anc , lj^,g — it^ a mercy 

lie^ i’ bod till we expect em to eat «s i ^ 

they ban na eat the ohildren lo & » • , ^ ^ ^ ^ never 

there’s another tenant tunnies down-and 

having a bit o ='eif praying, and having to pay 
not then, ony wi beg,s,ine « as it’s much if he gets 

half — and being strung up . ,i ^ ^ ^ Is own money into 

enough out o’ the land to pay, get a stranger to lead 

the ground beioiehand. bee } » ^ rotten 

„ch% l«e here »s TS "S' '’L^Ton. n.,wor* 

cueese to^ak , p following the old squire beyond 

"" from my words, »d yo- ™, so 

spinnin’ underhand ways » doing us a miscnieq 

SSiSSSg'siHiH 

a brimstone match in every^body "O®® , a bit 

old folks as you think o saving your soul by gi”"g ;, 

o’ flannel and a drop o’ porridge. An y-u ™ay b 
thinkin,- it ’ll take but little to save your soul, /or it 11 be the 

smallest savin’ y’ iver made, wi’ all your SCI apm . 

There are okasions on which two servant-girls and a wag- 
oneJ mS be a formidable audience, and as the squire rode 
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away on his black pony, even the gift of short-sightedness did 
not prevent him from being aware that Molly, and Nancy, a!]d 
Tim were grinning not far from him. Perhaps he suspected 
that sour old John was grinning behind him — which was alscj 
the fact. Meanwhile the bull-dog, the black-aiidetan terrier, 
Alick’s sheep-dog, and the gander hissing at a sate distance 
from the pony’s heels, carried out the idea of Mrs. Poyser'^ 
solo in an impressive' quartette* 
c M,rs. Poyser, however bad no soner seen the pony iiiovf 
off than she turned round,, gave the two hilarious damsels a 
look which drove them into the back kitchen, and, uns[)earing 
her knitting, began to knit again with her usual rapidity, a.1 
she re-entered the house. 

“Tiiee’st done it now,” said Mr. Poyser, a little alarmed 
and uneasy, but not without some triumphant amusement at 
his wife’s outbreak. ■ 

“ Yes, I know I’ve done it,” said Mrs. T’oyser j “but I’ve 
had my say out, and I shall be th’ easier fo • b all iny life. 
There’s no pleasure i’ living if you’re to Le corked up foi 
iver, and only dribble your mind out by the sly, like a leaky 
barrel. I shan’t repent saying what I think, if I live to be at 
old as th’ old squire ; and there’s little likelihoods — for it 
seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are th’ only folks as 
aren’t wanted i’ th’ other world. 

“But thee wotna like moving from th’ old place, this 
Michaelmas twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyser, “and going into 
a strange parish, where thee knou’st nobody. It’ll be hard 
upon us both, and upo’ father too.” 

“Eh! it’s no use worreting ; theiC’s plenty o’ things may 
happen between this and Michaelmas tv iremonth. The 
captain may be master afore then, for what we know,” said 
Mrs. Poyser, inclined to take an unusually* hopeful riew of ai> 
embarrassment which had been brought about by her ow,i 
merit, and not by other people’s fault. 

"-'lam none for worreting,” said Mr. Poyser, rising from 
his three-cornered chair and walking slowly toward the door ^ 
“but I should be loath to leave th’ old place, and the parish 
where I was bred and born, and father afore me. We sboold 
leave our roost behind us^ I doubt? and never thrive again/’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MORE LINKS. 

The bar4ey was all carried at last, and the harvest suppers 
went by without waiting for the dismal black crop of beans. 
The apples and nuts were gathered and stored ; the scent of 
wdiey departed from the farm-houses, and the scent of brewing 
came in its stead. The woods behind the Chase, and all the 
hedgerow trees, took on a solemn splendor under the dark 
low-hanging skies. Michaelmas was come, with its fragrant 
basketfuls of purple damsons, and its paler purple daisies, 
and its lads and lasses leaving or seeking service, and winding 
along between the yellow hedges, with their bundles under 
their arms. But though Michaelmas was come, Mr. Thurle, 
that desirable tenant, did not come to the Chase Farm, and 
the old squire, after all, had been obliged to put in a new 
bailiff. It was known throughout the two parishes that the 
squire’s plan had been frustrated because the Poysers had 
refused to be “ put upon,” and Mrs. Poyser’s outbreak was 
discussed in all the farm-houses with a zest which was only 
heightened by frequent repetition. The news that “ Bony ” 
was come back from Egypt was comparatively insipid, and the 
repulse of the French in Italy was nothing to Mrs. Poyser’s 
repulse of the old squire. Mr. Irwine had heard a version of 
it in every parishioner’s house with the one exception of the 
Chase. But since he had always, with marvellous skill, avoided 
any quarrel with Mr. Donnithorne, he could not allow himself 
the pleasure of laughing at the old gentleman’s discomfiture 
with any one besides his mother, who declared that if she 
were rich she should like to allow Mrs. Poyser a pension for 
life, and wanted to invite her to the Parsonage, that she 
might hear an account of the scene from Mrs. Poyser’s own 
lips. 

“ No, no, mother,” said Mr. Irwine ; “it was a little bit of 
irregular justice on Mrs. Poyser’s own part, but a magistrate 
like me must not countenance irregular justice. There must 
be no report spread that I have taken notice of the quarrel, 
else I shall lose the little good influence I have over the old 
man.” ■ ■ 

“ Well, I like that woman even better than her cream 
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cheeses/’ said Mrs. Irwine. “She has the spirit of three 
men, with that pale face of hers : and she says such sharp 
things too.” 

“ Sharp ! yes, her tongue is like a new-set razor. She’s 
quite original in her talk too ; one of those untaught wits that 
help to stock a country with proverbs. I told you that capital 
thing I heard her say about Craig—that he was like a cock 
who thought the sun had risen to hear him crow. Now that’s 
an yEsop’s fable in a sentence.” 

“ But it will be a bad business if the old gentleman turns 
them out oB the farm next Michaelmas, eh ?” said Mrs. 
Irwine. 

“ Oh, that must not be ; and Poyser is such a good tenant, 
that Donnithorne is • likely to think twice and digest his 
spleen rather than turn them out. But if he should give them 
notice at Lady-day, Arthur and I must move heaven and 
earth to mollify him. Such old parishioners as they are must 
not go.” 

“ Ah ! there’s no knowing what may happen before Lady- 
day,” said Mrs. Irwine. “ It struck me on Arthur’s birthday 
that the old man was a little shaken : he’s eighty-three, you 
know. It’s really an unconscionable age. It’s only women 
who have a right to live as long as that.” 

“When they’ve got old-bachelor sons who would be forlorn 
without them,” said Mr. Irwine, laughing and kissing his 
mother’s hand. 

Mrs. Poyser, too, met her husband’s occasional forebodings 
of a notice to quit with -‘ There’s no knowing what may hap- 
pen before Lady-day : ” one of those undeniable general prop- 
ositions which are usually intended to convey a particular 
meaning very far from undeniable. But it is really too hard 
upon human nature that it should be held a criminal offence 
to imagine the death even of a king when he is turned eighty- 
three. It is not to be believed that any but the dullest Brit- 
ons can be good subjects under that hard condition. 

Apart from this foreboding, things went on much as usual 
in the Poyser household. Mrs. Poyser thought she noticed a 
surprising improvement in Hetty. To be sure, the girl got 
“ closer tempered, and sometimes she seemed as if there’d be 
no drawing a word from her with cart-ropes ; ” ,but she thougjit 
much- less about Iier dress, and went after the work quite 
eagerly, without any telling. And it was wonderful how she 
never wanted to go out now — indeed, could hardly be per- 
suaded to go ; and she bore her aunt’s putting a stop to hef 
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weekly lesson in fine^work at the Chase, without the least 
grumbling or pouting. It must be, after all, that she had set 
her heart on Adam at last, and her sudden freak of wanting 
to be a lady’s maid must have been caused by some little 
pique or misunderstanding between them, which had passed 
by. For whenever Adam came to the Hall Farm, Hetty 
seemed to be in better spirits, and to talk more than at other 
times, though she was almost sullen when Mr. Craig or any 
other admirer happened to pay a visit there. 

Adam himself watched her at first with trembling anxiety, 

. which gave way to surprise and delicious hope. Five days 
after delivering Arthur’s letter, he had ventured to go to the 
Hall Farm again — not without dread least the sight of him 
might be painful to her. She was not in the house-place when 
he entered, and he sat talking to Mr. and Mrs. Poyser for a 
few minutes, with a heavy fear on his heart that they might 
presently tell him Hetty was ill. But by and by there came 
a light step that he knew, and when Mrs. Poyser said, Come, 
Hetty, where have you been ” Adam was obliged to turn 
round, though he was afraid to see the changed look there 
must be in her face. He almost started when he saw her 
smiling as if she were pleased to see him— -looking the same 
as ever at a first glance, only that she had her cap on, which 
he had never seen her in before when he came of an evening. 
Still, when he looked at her again and again as she moved 
about or sat at her work, there was a change ; the cheeks 
were as pink as ever, and she smiled as much as she had ever 
done of late, but there was something different in her eyes, in 
the expression of her face, in all her movements, Adam thought 
— something harder, older, less child-like. Poor thing ! ” 
he said to himself, that’s allays likely. It’s because she’s 
had her first heartache. But she’s got a spirit to bear up 
under it. Thank God for that.” 

As the weeks went by and he saw her always looking 
pleased to see him — turning up her lovely face toward him as 
if she meant him to understand that she was glad for him to 
come — and going about her work in the same equable way, 
making no sign of sorrow, he began to believe that her feeling 
toward Arthur must have been much slighter than he had 
imagined in his first indignation and alarm, and that she had 
been able to think of her girlish fancy that Arthur was in love 
with her, and would marry her, was a folly of which she was 
timely cured. And it perhaps was, as he had sometimes, in his 
more cheerful moments hoped it would be — her heart was 
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teally turning with all the more warmth toward the man she 
knew to have a serious love for her. 

Possibly you think that Adam was not at all sagacious in 
his interpretations, and that it was altogether extremely un- 
becoming in a sensible man to behave as he did — falling in 
love with a girl who really had nothing more than her beauty 
to recommend her, attributing imaginary virtues to her, and 
even condescending to cleave to her after she had fallen in 
love with another man, waiting for her kind looks as a patient 
trembling dog waits for his master’s eye to be turned upon 
him. But in so complex a thing as human nature,, we must 
consider it is hard to find rules without exceptions. Of course 
I know that, as a rule, sensible men fall in love with the most 
sensible women of their acquaintance, see through all the 
pretty deceits of coquettish beauty, never imagine themselves 
loved when they are not loved, cease loving on all proper 
occasions, and marry the woman most fitted for them in every 
respect — indeed, so as to compel the approbation of all the 
maiden ladies in their neighborhood. But even to this rule 
an exception will occur now and then in the lapse of centuries, 
and my friend Adam was one. For my own part, however, 

I respect him none the less ; nay, I think the deep love he 
had for that sweet, rounded, blossom-like, dark-eyed Hetty, 
of whose inward self he was really very ignorant, came out of 
the very strength of his nature and not out of any inconsistent 
weakness. Ts it any weakness, pray, to be wrought on by 
exquisite music to feel its wondrous hjirmonies searching 
the subtlest windings of your soul, the delicate fibres of life 
where no memory can penetrate, and binding together your 
whole being past and present in one unspeakable vibration j 
melting you in one moment with all the tenderness, all the 
love that has been scattered through the toilsome years, con- 
centrating in one emotion of heroic courage or resignation 
all the hard-learned lessons of self-renouncing sympathy, 
blending your present joy with past sorrow, and your present 
sorrow with all your past joy ? If not, then neither is it a 
weakness to be so wrought upon by the exquisite curves of a 
woman’s cheek and neck and arms, by the liquid depths of 
her beseeching eyes, or the sweet childish pout of her lips. 
For the beauty of a lovely woman is like music ; what can 
one say more ? Beauty has an expression beyond and far 
above the one woman’s soul that it clothes, as the words of 
genius have a wider meaning than the thought that prompted 
them ; it is more than a woman’s love that moves us in a 
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woman^s eyes— it seems to be a far-off, mighty love that has 
come near to us, and made speech for itself there ; the 
rounded neck, the dimpled arm, move us by something more 
than their prettiness— by their close kinship with all we have 
known of tenderness and peace. The noblest nature sees 
the most of this expression in hemty (it is needless 

to say that there are gentlemen, with whiskers dyed and un- 
dyed, who see none of it whatever), and, for this reason, the 
noblest nature is often the most blinded to character of the 
one woman’s soul that the beauty clothes. Whence, I fear the 
tragedy of human life is likely to continue for a long time to 
come, in spite of mental philosophers who are ready with the 
best receipts for avoiding all mistakes of the kind. 

Our good Adam had no fine words into which he could 
put his feeling for Hetty ; he could not disguise mystery in 
in this way with the appearance of knowledge ; he called his 
love frankly a mystery, as you have heard him. He only 
knew that the sight and mernory of her moved him deeply, 
touching the spring of all love and tenderness, all faith and 
courage within him. How could he imagine narrowness, 
selfishness, hardness in her ? He created the mind he be- 
lieved in out of his own, which was large, unselfish, tender. 

The hopes he felt about Hetty softened a little his feeling 
toward Arthur, Surely his attentions to Hetty must have 
been of a slight kind ; they were altogether wrong, and such 
as no man in Arthur’s position ought to have allowed himself, 
but they must have had an air of playfulness about them, 
which had probably blinded him to their danger, and had pre- 
vented them from laying any strong hold on Hetty’s heart. 
As the new promise of happiness rose for Adam, his indigna- 
tion and jealousy began to die out ; Hetty was not made im- 
happy j he almost believed that she liked him best ; and the 
thought sometimes crossed his mind that the friendship which 
had once seemed dead. forever might revive in the days to come, 
and he would not have to say ‘‘good-by” to the grand old 
woods, but would like them better because they were Arthur’s. 
For this new promise of happiness, following so quickly on 
the shock of pain, had an intoxicating effect on the sober 
Adam, who had all his life been used to much hardship and 
moderate hope. Was he really going to have an easy lot 
after all ? It seemed so ; for at the beginning of November 
Jonathan Burge, finding it impossible to replace Adam, had 
at last Tuacle up his mind to offer him a share in his business, 
without farther condition than that he should continue ta 
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give his energies to it, and renounce all thought of having a 
separate business of his own. Son-in-law or no son-in-law, 
Adam had made himself too necessary to be parted with, and 
his head-work was so much more important to Burge than his 
skill in handicraft, that his having the management of the 
woods made little difference in the value of his services ; and 
as to the bargains about the squire’s timber, it would” be easy 
to call in a third person. Adam saw here an opening into a 
broadening path of prosperous work, such as he had thought 
of with ambitious longing ever since he was a lad ; he might 
come to build a bridge, or a towii-hall, or a factory, for he 
had always said to himself that Jonathan Burge’s building 
business was like an acorn, which might be the mother of a 
great tree. So he gave his hand to Burge on that bargain, 
and went home with his mind full of happy visions, in which 
(my refined reader will perhaps be shocked when I say it) the 
image of Hetty hovered and smiled over plans for seasoning 
timber at a trifling expense, calculations as to the cheapening 
of bricks per thousand by water carriage, and a favorite 
scheme for the strengthening of roofs and walls with a pecu- 
liar form of iron girder. What then ? Adam’s enthusiasm 
lay in these things ; and our love is inwrought in our enthusi- 
asm as electricity is inwrought in the air, exalting its power 
by a subtle presence. 

Adam would be able to take a separate house now, and 
provide for his mother in the old one j his prospects would 
justify his marrying very soon, and if Dinah consented to have 
Seth, their mother would perhaps be more contented to live 
apart from Adam. But he told himself that he w^ould not be 
hasty— -he would not try Hetty’s feeling for him until it had 
time to grow strong and firm.- However, to-morrow, after 
church, he would go to the Hall Farm and tell them the news. 
Mr. Poyser, he knew, would like it better than a five-pound 
note, and he should see if Hetty’s eyes brightened at it. The 
months would be short with all he had to fill his mind, and 
this foolish eagerness which had come over him of late must 
not hurry him into any premature words. Yet when he got 
home and told his mother the good news, and at his supper, 
while she sat by almost crying for joy, and wanting him to 
eat twice as much as usual because of his good luck, he could 
not help preparing her gently for the coming change, by talk- 
ing of the old house being too small for them all to go on liv- 
ing in it alw^ays. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE BETROTHAL. 

It was a dry Sunday, and really a pleasant day for the 2d 
of November. There was no sunshine, but the clouds were 
high, and the wind was so still that the yellow leaves which 
fluttered down from the hedgerow elms must have fallen from 
pure decay. Nevertheless, Mrs. Poyser did notgo to chuich, 
for she had taken a cold too serious to be neglected ; only 
two winters ago she had been laid up for weeks wnth a cold ; 
and since his wife did not go to church, Mr. Poyser considered 
that on the whole it would be as well for him to stay away 
too and “keep her company.’’ He could, perhaps, have 
given no precise form to the reasons that determined this 
conclusion ; but it is well known to all experienced minds that 
our firmest convictions are often dependent on subtle im- 
pressions for which words are quite too coarse a medium. 
However it was, no one from the Poyser family went to church 
that afternoon except Hetty and the boys ; yet Adam was 
bold enough to join them after church, and say that he would 
walk home with them, though all the way through the village 
he appeared to be chiefly occupied with Marty and Tommy, 
telling them about the squirrels in Binton Coppice, and prom- 
ising to take them there someday. But whenthey came to the 
fields, he said to the boys, “Now, then, whicl} is the stoutest 
walker ? Him as gets to th’ home-gate first shall be the 
first to go with me to Binton Coppice on the donkey. But 
Tommy must have the start up to the next stile, because he’s 
the smallest.” 

Adam had neverbehaved so much like a determined lover 
before. As soon as the boys had both sec off, he looked down 
at Hetty and said, “ Won’t you hang on my arm, Hetty? ” in 
a pleading tone, as if he had already asked her and siie h.ad 
refused. Bletty looked up at him smilingly and put her roui:d 
arm through his in a moment. It was nothing to her— putting 
her arm through Adam’s ; but she knew he cared a great deal 
about having her arm through his, and she wished him to care. 
Her heart beat no faster, and . she looked at the iialf-bare 
hedgerows and the ploughed field with the same sense of op- 
pressive dulness as before. But Adam scarcely felt that h® 
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was walking ; he thought Hetty must know that he was press- 
ing her arm a little— a very little ; words rushed to his lips that 
he dared not utter — that he had made up Ms mind not to iittei 
. yet ; and so he was silent for the length of that held. The 
calm patience with which he had once waited for Hetty love, 
content only with her presence and the thought of the future, 
had forsaken him since that terrible shock nearly three months 
ago. The agitations of jealousy had given a new restlessness 
to his passion— had made fear and uncertainty too hard almost 
to bear. But though he might not speak to Hetty of his love, 
he would tell her about his new prospects, and see if she 
would be pleased. So, when he was enough master of him- 
self to talk, he said, 

I’m going to tell your uncle some news that’ll surprise 
him, Hetty; and I think he’ll be glad to hear it too.” 

What’s that 1 ” Hetty said, indifferently. 

‘‘ Why, Mr. Burge has offered me a share in his business, 
and I’m going to take it.” 

There was a change in Hetty’s face, certainly not pro- 
duced by any agreeable impression from this news. In fact, 
she felt a momentary annoyance and alarm; for she had so 
often heard it hinted by her uncle that Adam might have Mary 
Burge and a share in the business any day if he liked, that 
she associated the two objects now, and the thought imme- 
diately occurred that perhaps Adam had given her up because 
of what had happened lately, and had turned toward Mary 
Burge. With that thought, and before she had time to re- 
member any reasons why it could not be true, came a new 
sense of forsakenness and disappointment : the one thing— 
the one person — her mind had rested on in its dull weariness 
had slipped away from her, and peevish misery filled her eyes 
with tears. She was looking on the ground, but Adam saw 
her face, saw the tears, and before he had finished saying, 
“ Hetty, dear Hetty, what are you crying for ? ” his eager, 
rapid thought had flown through all the causes conceivable 
to him, and had at last alighted on half the true one. Hetty 
thouglit he was going to marry Mary Burge — she didn’t like 
him to marry — perhaps she didn’t like him to marry any one 
but herself ? All caution was swept away — all reason for it 
was gone, and Adam could feel nothing but trembling joy. 
He leaned toward her and took her hand, as he said, 

“ I could afford to be married now, Hetty— I could make 
a wife comfortable ; but I shall never want to be married if 
you won’t have me.” 
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He tt}^ looked up at him and smiled through her tears, as 
she had done to Arthur that first evening in the wood, when 
she had thought he was not coming, and yet he came. It was 
a feebler relief, a feebler triumph she felt now, but the great 
dark eyes and the sweet lips were as beautiful as ever, per- 
haps more beautiful, for there was a more luxuriant woman- 
liness about Hetty of late. Adam could hardly believe in 
the happiness of that moment. His right hand held her left, 
and he pressed her arm close against his heart as he leaned 
down toward her. 

“Do you really love me, Hetty? Will you be my own 
wife, to love and take care of as long as I live ? ” 

Hetty did not speak, but Adames face was very close to 
hers, and she put up her round cheek against his, like a kitten. 
She wanted to be caressed —she wanted to feel as if Arthur 
were with her again. 

Adam cared for no words after that, and they hardly spoke 
through the rest of the walk. He only said, “ I may tell your 
uncle and aunt, mayn’t I, Hetty? ” and she said “Yes.” 

The red fire-light on the hearth at the Hall Farm shone 
on joyful faces that evening, when Hetty was gone up stairs 
and Adam took the opportunity of telling Mr, and Mrs. Poy- 
ser and the grandfather that he saw his way to maintaining a 
wife now, and that Hetty had consented to have him. 

“I hope you’ve no objections against me for her husband,” 
said Adam ; “ I’m a poor man as yet, but she shall want noth- 
ing as I can work for.” “ Objections ? ” said Mr. Poyser, 
while the grandfather leaned forward and brought out his long 
“ Nay, nay,” “ What objections can we ha’ to you, lad? Never 
mind your being poorish as yet ; there’s money in your head- 
piece as there’s money i’ the sown field, but it must ha’ time. 
You’n got enough to begin on, and \ve can do a deal tow’rt 
the bit o’ furniture you’ll want. Thee’st got feathers and linen 
to spare— plenty, eh ? ” 

This question was of course addressed to Mrs. Poyser, 
who was wrapped up in a warm shawl, and was too hoarse to 
speak with her usual facility. At first she only nodded em- 
phatically, but she was presently unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to be more explicit. 

“It ’ud be a poor tale, if I hadna feathers and linen,” she 
said hoarsel}^, “when I never sell a fowl but what’s plucked, 
and the wheel’s a-going every day o’ the week.” 

“ Come, my wrench,” said Mr. Poyser, when Hetty came 
down^ “ come and kiss us, and let us wish you luck.” 
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K#ty went very quietly and kissed the big, good-natured 

‘‘ There 1 ’’ he said, patting her on the back, “ go and kiss 
your aunt and your grandfather. I’m as wishful t’ have you 
settled well as if you was my own daughter ; and so’s your 
aunt, I’ll be bound, for she’s done by you this seven ’ear, 
Hetty, as if you’d been her own. Come, come, now,” he 
went on, becoming jocose, as soon as Hetty had kissed her 
aunt and the old man, “ Adam wants a kiss too. I’ll warraiit, 
and he’s a right to one now.” 

Hetty turned away, smiling, toward her empty chair. 

“ Come, ildam, then take one,” persisted Mr. Poyser, 
“else y’ arena half a man.” 

Adam got up, blushing like a small maiden — -great, strong 
fellow as he was — -and, putting his arm round Hetty, stooped 
down and gently kissed her lips. 

It was a pretty scene in the red fire-light ; for there were 
no candles ; why should there be, when the fire was so bright, 
and was reflected from all the pewter and the polished oak ? 
No one wanted to work on a Sunday evening. Even Hetty 
felt something like contentment in the midst of all this love. 
Adam’s attachment to her, Adam’s caress, stirred no passion 
in her, were no longer enough to satisfy her vanity ; but they 
were the best her life offered her now: they promised her 
some change. 

There was a great deal of discussion before Adam w^ent 
away, about the possibility of his finding a house that would 
do for him to settle in. No house was empty except the one 
next to Will Maskery’s in the village, and that was too small 
for Adam now. Mr. Poyser insisted that the best plan would 
be for Seth and his mother to move, and leave Adam in the 
old home, which might be enlarged after a while, for there 
was plenty of space in the wood-yard and garden ; but Adam 
objected to turning his mother out. 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Poyser at last, “ we needna fix 
iverything to-night. We must take time to consider. You 
canna think o’ getting married afore Easter. I’m not for long 
courtships, but there must be a bit o’ time to make things 
comfortable.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Mrs. Poyser, in a hoarse whisper ; 
“ Christian folks can’t be married like cuckoos, I reckon.” 

“ I’m a bit daunted though,” said Mr. Poyser, “ when 1 
think as we may have notice to quit, and belike be forced to 
take a farm twenty miles off.” 
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“ Eh 1 ” said the old man, staring at the floor, and lifting 
his hands up and down, while his arms rested on the elbows 
of the chair, “it’s a poor tale if I mun leave th’ ould spot, an’ 
be buried in a strange parish. An’ you’ll happen ha’ double 
rates to pay,” he added, looking up at his son. 

“■Well, thee mustna fret beforehand,” said Martin the 
younger. “ Happen the captain ’ull come home and make 
our peace wi’ th’ old squire. I build upo’ that, for I know 
the captain ’ull see folks righted if he can.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE HIDDEN DREAD. 

It was a busy time for Adam — the time between the 
beginning of November and the beginning of February, and 
he could see little of Hetty except on Sundays. But a happy 
time, nevertheless ; for it was taking him nearer and nearer 
to March, when they w^ere to be married, and all the little 
preparations for their new housekeeping marked the progress 
toward the longed-for day. Two new rooms had been “ run 
up ” to the old house, for his mother and Seth were to live 
with them after all. Lisbeth had cried so piteously at the 
thought of leaving Adam, that he had gone to Hetty and 
asked her if, for the love of him, she would put up with his 
mother’s ways, and consent to live with her. To his great 
delight Hetty said, “Yes, I’d as soon she lived with us as 
not.” Hetty’s mind was oppressed at that moment with a 
worse difflcuity than poor Lisbeth ’s ways * she could not care 
about them. So Adam was consoled for the disappointment 
he had felt when Seth had come back from his visit to Snow- 
field and said “it was no use— Dinah’s heart wasna turned 
toward marrying.” For when he told his mother that Hetty 
was willing they should all live together, and there w’as no 
more need of them to think of parting, she said, in a more 
contented tone than he had heard her speak in since it had 
been settled that he was to be married, “ Eh 1 my lad, I’ll be 
as still as th’ ould tabby, an’ ne’er want to do aught but tlr 
offal work as s/ie wonna like to do. An’ then we needna part 
th’ platters an’ things as ha’ stood on the shelf together sin’ 
afore thee was born.” 
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There was only one cloud that now and then came across 
Adam’s sunshine : Fletty seemed unhappy sometimes. But 
to all Ms anxious, tender questions, she replied with an as 
surance that she was quite contented and wished nothing 
different ; and the next time he saw her she was more lively 
than usual. It might be that she was a little overdone with 
work and anxiety now, for soon after Christmas Mrs. Poyser 
had taken another cold, which had brought on inflammation, 
and this illness had confined her to her room all through Jai> 
uary. Hetty had to manage everything down stairs, and half 
supply Molly’s place too, while that good damsel waited on 
her mistress ; and she seemed to throw herself so entirely into 
her new functions, working with a grave steadiness which was 
new in her, that Mr. Poyser often told Adam she was want- 
ing to show him what a good housekeeper he would have; 
but he doubted the lass was o’erdoing it — she must have a 
bit o’ rest when her aunt could come down stairs.” 

This desirable event of Mrs. Poyser’s coming down stairs 
happened in the early part of February, when some mild 
weather thawed the last patch of snow on the Binton Hills, 
On one of these days, soon after her aunt came down, Hetty 
went to Treddleston to buy some of the wedding things 
which were- wanting, and which Mrs. Poyser had scolded her 
for neglecting, observing that she supposed ‘‘ it was because 
they- were not for th’ outside, else she’d ha’ bought ’em fast 
enough.” 

It was about fen o’clock when Hetty set off, and the slight 
hoar frost that had whitened the hedges in the early morning 
had disaippeared as the sun mounted the cloudless sky. Bright 
February days have a stronger charm of hope about them 
than any other days in the year. One likes to pause in the 
mild rays of the sun, and look over the gates at the patient 
plough-horses turning at the end of the furrow, and think that 
the beautiful year is all before one. The birds seem to feel 
just the same ; their notes are as clear as the clear air. There 
are no leaves on the trees and hedgerows, but how green all 
the grassy fields are ! and the dark purplish brown of the 
ploughed earth and the bare branches is beautiful too. What a 
glad world this looks like, as one drives or rides along the 
valleys and over the hills I I have often thought so when, in 
foreign countries, where the fields and woods have looked to 
me like our English Loamshire — the rich land tilled with just 
as much care, the woods rolling down the gentle slopes to 
the green meadows — I have come on something by the road- 
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side which has reminded me that I am not in Loamshire: an 
image of a great agony— the agony of the Cross. It has 
stood, perhaps, by the clustering apple-blossoms, or in the 
broad sunshine by the corn-field, or at a turning by the wood 
where a clear brook was gurgling below j and surely, if there 
came a traveller to this world who knew nothing of the story 
of man’s life upon it, this image of agony would seem to him 
strangely out of place in the midst of this joyous nature. He 
would not know that, hidden behind the apple-blossoms, or 
among the golden com, or under the shrouding boughs of the 
wood, there might be a human heart beating heavily with an- 
guish — perhaps a young blooming girl, not knowing where to 
turn for refuge from swift-advancing shame \ understanding 
no more of this life of ours than a foolish lost lamb wandering 
farther and farther in the nightfall on the lonely heath, yet 
tasting the bitterest of life’s bitterness. 

Such things are sometimes hidden among the sunny fields 
and behind the blossoming orchards ; and the sound of the 
gurgling brook, if you came close to one spot behind a small 
bush, would be mingled for your ear with a despairing human 
sob. No wonder man’s religion has much sorrow in it; no 
wonder he needs a Suffering God. 

Hetty, in her red cloak and warm bonnet, with her basket 
in her hand, is turning toward a gate by the side of the Tred- 
dleston road, but not that she may have a more lingering en- 
joyment of the sunshine, and think with hope of the long un- 
folding 3'ear. She hardly knows that the sun is shining; and 
for weeks now, when she has hojoed at all, it has been for 
something at which she herself trembles and shudders. She 

only wants to be out of the high-road, that she may walk 

slowly, and not care how her face looks, as she dwells on 
wretched thoughts ; and through this gate she can get into a 
field-path behind the wide, thick hedgerows. Her great dark 
eyes wander blankly over the fields like the eyes of one who 
is desolate, homeless, unloved, not the promised bride of a 
brave, tender man. But there are no tears in them ; her tears 
were all wept away in the weary night before she went to 
sleep. At the next stile the pathway branches off ; there are 
two roads before her — one along by the hedgerow, which will 
by and by lead her into the road again ; the other across the 
fields, which will take her much farther out of the way into 
the Scantlands, low-shrouded i^astures, where she will see no- 
body. She chooses this, and begins to walk a little faster, as 
if she had suddenly thought of an object toward which it was 
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'w art li while to hasten. Soon she is in the Scantlands, where 
the grassy land slopes gradually downward, and she leaves 
the level ground to follow the slope. Farther on there is a 
clump of trees on the low ground, and she is making her way 
toward it. No, it is not a clump of trees, but a dark shrouded 
pool, so full with the wintery rains that the under boughs of, 
the elder bushes lie low beneath the water. She sits down 
on the grassy bank, against the stooping stem of the great oak 
that hangs over the dark pool. She has thought of this pool 
often in the nights of the month that has just gone by, and 
now at last she is come to see it. She clasps her hands 
round her knees and leans forward, and looks earnestly at it, 
as if trying to guess what sort of bed it would make for her 
young round limbs. 

No, she has not courage to jump into that cold watery 
bed, and if she had, they might find her — they might find 
out why she had drowned herself. There is but one thing 
left to her * she must go away, go where they can’t find her. 

After the first on-coming of her great dread, some weeks 
after her betrothal to Adam, she had waited and waited, in the 
blind vague hope that something would happen to set her free 
from her terror ; but she could wait no longer. All the force 
of her nature had been concentrated on the one effort of con- 
cealment, and she had shrunk with irresistible dread from 
every course that could tend toward a betrayal of her miser- 
able secret. Whenever the thought of writing to Arthur had 
occurred to her she had rejected it ; he could do nothing for 
her that would shelter her from discovery and scorn among 
the relatives and neighbors who once more made all her 
world, now her airy dream had vanished. Her imagination 
no longer saw happiness with Arthur, for he could do nothing 
that would' satisfy or soothe her pride. No, something else 
would happen — something happen — to set her free from 

this dread. In young, childish, ignorant souls there is con- 
stantly this blind trust in some unshapen chance ; it is as hard 
to a boy or girl to believe that a great wretchedness will befall 
them, as to believe that they will die. 

But now necessity was pressing hard upon her — now the 
time of her marriage was close at hand — she could no longer 
rest in this blind trust. She must run away • she must hide 
herself where no familiar eyes could detect her ; and then the 
terror of wandering out into the world, of which she knew 
nothing, made the possibility of going to Arthur a thought 
which brought some comfort with it. She felt so helpless 
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now, so unable to fashion the future for herself, that the pros- 
peet of throwing herself on him had a relief in it which was 
stronger than her jDride. As she sat by the pool and shud- 
dered at the dark cold water, the hope that he would receive 
her tenderly—that he would care for her and think for her— 
was like a sense of lulling warmth, that made her for the 
moment indifferent to everything else; and she began now 
to think of nothing but the scheme by which she could get 
away. 

She had had a letter from Dinah lately, full of kind words 
about the coming marriage, which she had heard of from 
Seth ; and when Hetty had read this letter aloud to her uncle, 
he had said, wish Dinah ’ud come again now^ for she’d be 
a comfort to your aunt when you’re gone. What cio you think, 
my wench, o’ going to see her as soon as you can be spared, 
and persuading her to come back wi’ you? You might 
happen persuade her wi’ telling her as her aunt wants her, for 
all she writes o’ not being able to come.” Hetty had not 
lil^d the thought of going to Snowfield, and felt no longing to 
see Dinah, so she only said, “ it’s so far off, uncle.” But now 
she thought this proposed visit would serve as a pretext for 
going away. She would tell her aunt when she got home again, 
that she should like the change of going to Snowfield for a 
week or ten days. And then, when she got to Stoniton, where 
nobody knew her, she would ask for the coach that would take 
her on the way to Windsor. Arthur was at Windsor, and she 
would go to him. 

As soon as Hetty had determined on this scheme, she rose 
from the grassy bank of the pool, took up her basket, and 
went on her way to Treddleston, for she must buy the wed- 
ding things she had come out for,, though she would never 
want them. She must be careful not to raise any suspicion 
that she was going to run away. 

Mrs. Poyser was quite agreeably surprised that Hetty 
wished to go and see Dinah, and try to bring her back to 
stay over the wedding. The sooner she went the better, since 
the weather w’-as pleasant now ; and Adam, when he came in 
the evening, said, if Hetty could set off to-morrow, he would 
inake time to go with her to Treddleston, and see her safe 
into the Stoniton coach. 

I wish I could go with you and take care of you, Hetty,” • 
he said, the next morning, leaning in at the coach door; 

“ but you won’t stay much beyond a week — the time 1! seem 
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lie was looking at her fondly, and his strong hand held 
hers in its grasp. Hetty felt a sense of protection in his 
presence— she was used to it now ; if she could have had the 
past undone, and known no other love than her quiet liking 
for Adam 1 The tears rose as she gave him the last look. 

God bless her for loving me/' said Adam, as he went on 
his way to work again, wdth Gyp at his heels. 

But Hetty's tears were not for Adam — not for the anguish 
that would come upon him when he found she was gone from 
him forever. They were for the misery of her own lot, which 
took her away from this brave tender man who offered up his 
whole life to her, and threw her, a poor helpless suppliant, on 
the man who would think it a misfortune that she was obliged 
to cling to him. 

At three o'clock that day, when Hetty was on the coach 
that was to take her, they said, to Leicester — part of the long, 
long way to Windsor — she felt dimly that she might be 
travelling all this weary journey toward the beginning of 
new misery. 

Yet Arthur was at Windsor ; he would surely not be angry 
with her. If he did not mind about her as he used to do, he 
had promised to be good to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE JOHRKEV IN HOPE 

A LONG, lonely journey, with sadness in the heart; away 
from the familiar to the strange ; that is a hard and dreary 
thing even to the rich, the strong, the instructed ; a hard thing, 
even wdien we are called by duty, not urged by dread. 

What was it then to Hetty ? With her poor narrow thoughts, 
no longer melting into vague hopes, but pressed upon by the 
chill of definite fear; repeating again and again the same 
small round of memories — shaping again and again the same 
childish, doubtful images of what was to come — seeing nothing 
in this wide world but the little history of her own pleasures 
and pains ; with so little money in her pocket, and the way so 
long and difficult. Unless she could afford always to go in 
the coaches — and she felt sure she could not, for the journey 
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to Stoniton was more expensive than she had expected— -it 
was plain that she must trust to carriers' carts or slow wagons ; 
and what a time it would be before she could get to the end 
of her journey ! The burly old coachman from Oakburne, 
seeing such a pretty young woman among the outside passen- 
gers, had invited her to come and sit beside him ; and, feeling 
that it became him as a man and a coachman to open the dia- 
logue with a joke, he applied himself as soon as they were off 
the stones to the elaboration of one suitable in all respects. 
After many cuts with his whip and glances at Hetty out of the 
corner of his eye, he lifted his lips above the edge of his wrap- 
per, and said, 

d' He's pretty nigh six foot, I’ll be bound, isna he, now ? ” 

“ Who ?” said Hetty, rather startled. 

Why, the sweetheart as you’ve left behind, or else him 
as you’re goin’ arter — which is it?” 

Hetty feit her face hushing and then turning pale. She 
thought this coachman must know something about her. He 
must know Adam, and might tell him where she was gone, for 
it is difficult to country people to believe that those who make 
a figure in their own parish are not known everywhere else, 
and it was equally difficult to Hetty to understand that chance 
words could happen to apply closely to her circumstances. 
She was too frightened to speak. 

^“^Hegh, hegh ? ” said the coachman, seeing that his joke 
was not so gratifying as he had expected, you munna take it 
too ser’ous if he’s behaved ill, get another. Such a pretty lass 
as you can get a sweetheart any day.” 

Hetty’s fear was alla3^ed by and by, when she found that 
the coachman made no farther allusion to her personal con- 
cerns ; but it still had the effect of preventing her from asking 
him what were the places on the road to Windsor. She told 
him she was only going a little way out of Stoniton, and when 
she got down at the inn where the coach stopped, she hastened 
away with her basket to another part of the town. When she 
iiad formed her plan of going to Windsor, she had not fore- 
seen any difficulties except that of gettingaway ; and after she 
had overcome this by proposing the visit to Dinah, her thoughts 
llew to the meeting with Arthur, and the question how he 
would behave to her — not resting on any probable incidents 
of the journey. She was too entirely ignorant'of travelling to 
imagine any of its details, and with all her store of money — ^ 
her three guineas — in her pocket, she thought herself amply 
provided. It was not until she found how much it cost her tg 
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get to Stoniton that she began to be alarmed about the jour- 
ney, and then, for the first time, she felt her ignorance as to 
the places that must be passed on her way. Oppressed with 
this new alarm, she walked along the grim Stoniton streets, 
and at last turned into a shabby little inn, where she hoped 
to get a cheap lodging for the night. Here she asked the 
landlord if he could tell her what places she must go to, to get 
to Windsor. 

Well, I can’t rightly say. Windsor must b§ pretty nigh 
London, for it’s where tlie king lives,” was the answer. ''Any- 
how, you’d best go ’t Ashby next — that’s south ’ard. But 
there’s as many places from here to London as there’s houses 
in Stoniton, by what I can make out. I’ve never been no 
traveller myself. But how comes a lone young woman, like 
you, to be thinking o’ taking such a journey as that 1 ” 

" I’m going to my brother — he’s a soldier at Windsor,” 
said Hetty, frghtened at the landlord’s questioning look. "I 
can’t afford to go by the coach j do you think there’s a cart 
goes towards Ashby in the morning ? ” 

" Yes, there may be carts, if anybody knowed where they 
started from • but you might run over the town before you 
found out. You’d best set off and walk, and trust to summat 
overtaking you.” 

Every word sank like lead on Hetty’s spirits ; she saw the 
journey stretch bit by bit before her now ; even to get to 
Ashby seemed a hard thing; it might take the day, for what 
she knew, and that was nothing to the rest of the journey. 
But it must be done — she must get to Arthur: oh, how she 
yearned to be again with somebody who would care for her! 
She who had never got uff in the morning without the cer- 
tainty of seeing familiar faces, people on whom she had an 
acknowledged claim; whose farthest journey had been to 
Bosseter on the pillion with her uncle ; whose thoughts had 
always been taking holiday in dreams of pleasure, because all 
the business of her life was managed for her : this kitten-like 
Hetty, who till a few months ago had never felt any other 
grief tlian that of envying Mary Burge a new ribbon, or being 
girded at by her aunt for neglecting Totty, must now make 
her toilsome way in loneliness, her peaceful home left behind 
forever, and nothing but a tremulous hope of distant refuge 
before her. Now for the first time, as she lay down to-night 
in the strange hard bed, she felt that her home had been a 
happy one, that her uncle had been very good to her, that 
her quiet lot at Hayslope among the things and people she 
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knew, with her little pride in her one best gown and bonnet, 
and nothing to hide from any one, was what she would like 
to wake up to as a reality, and find all the feverish life she 
had known besides was a short nightmare. She thought of 
all she had left behind with yearning regret for her own sake ; 
her own misery filled her heart; there was no room in it for 
other people^s sorrow. And yet, before the cruel letter, 
Arthur had been so tender and loving : the memory of that 
had still a ch aim for her, though it w*as no more than a sooth- 
ing draught that just made pain bearable. For Hetty could 
conceive no other existence for herself in future than a hidden 
one, and a hidden life, even with love, would have had no de- 
lights for her ; still less a life mingled with shame. She knew 
no romances, and had only a feeble share in the feelings wdiich 
are the source of romance, so that well-read ladies may find 
it difficult to understand her state of mind. She was too ig- 
norant of everything beyond the simple notions and habits in 
which she had been brought up, to have any more definite 
idea of her probable future than that Arthur would take care 
of her somehow, and shelter her from anger and scorn. He 
would not marry her and make her a lady ; and apart from 
that she could think of nothing he could give towards which 
she looked with longing and ambition. 

The next morning she rose early, and, taking only some 
milk and bread for her breakfast, set out to walk on the road 
towards Ashby, under a leaden-colored sky, with a narrowing 
streak of yellow, like a departed hope, on the edge of the 
horizon. Now, in her faintness of heart at the length and 
difficulty of her journey, she was most of all afraid of spend- 
ing her money, and becoming so destitute that she would have 
to ask people’s charity ; for Hetty had the pride not only of 
a proud nature but of a proud class— the class that pays the 
most 'poor-rates, and most shudders at the idea of profiting 
by a poor-rate. It had not yet occurred to her that she might 
get money for her locket and earrings which she carried with 
her, and she applied all her small arithmetic knowledge of 
prices to calculating how many meals and how many rides 
were contained in her two guineas, and the odd shillings, 
which had a melancholy look, as if they were the pale ashes 
of the bright-flaming coin. 

For the first few miles out of Stoniton she w-alked on 
bravely, always fixing on some tree or gate or projecting bush 
at the most distant visible point in the road as a goal, and 
feeling a faint joy when she had reached it. But when she 
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came to the fourth milestone, the first she had happened to 
notice among the long grass by the roadside, and read that 
she was still only four miles beyond Stoniton, her courage 
sank. She had come only this little way, and yet felt tired, 
and almost hungry again in the keen morning air ; for, though 
Hetty was accustomed to much movement and exertion in- 
doors, she was not used to long walks, which produced quite 
a different sort of fatigue from that of household activity. As 
she was looking at the milestone she felt some drops falling 
on her face— it was beginning to rain. Here was a new trouble 
which had not entered into her sad thoughts before ; and quite 
weighed down by this addition to her burden, she sat down 
on the step of a stile and began to sob hysterically. The be- 
ginning of hardship is like the first taste of bitter food — it 
seems for a moment unbearable: yet if there is nothing else 
to satisfy our hunger, we take another bite and go on. When 
Hetty recovered from her burst of weeping, she rallied her 
fainting courage ; it was raining, and she must try to get on 
to a village where she might find rest and shelter. Presently, 
as she walked on wearily she heard the rumbling of heavy 
wheels behind her ; a covered wagon was coming, creeping 
slowly along with a slouching driver cracking his whip beside 
the horses. She waited for it, thinking that, if the wagoner 
w'ere not a very sour-looking man, she would ask him to take 
her up. As the wagon approached her, the driver had fallen 
behind, but there was something in front of the big vehicle 
which encouraged her. At any previous moment in her life 
she would not have noticed it ; but now, the new susceptibiiitj^ 
that suffering had awakened in her caused this object to im- 
press her strongly. It was only a small white-and-iiver colored 
spaniel which sat on the front ledge of the wagon, with large 
timid eyes, and an incessant trembling in the body, such as 
you may have seen in some of these small creatures. Hetty , 
cared little for animals, as you. know, but at this momont she 
felt as if the helpless timid creature had some fellowship with 
her, and without being quite aware of the reason, she was less 
doubtful about speaking to the driver, who now came forward 
~a large ruddy man, with a sack over his shoulders by way 
of scarf or mantle. 

Could you take me up in your wagon, if you’re going tow- 
ard Ashby ?” said Hetty. “ I’ll pay you for it.” 

“ Aw,” said the big fellow, with that slowly dawning smile 
which belongs to heavy faces, I can take y’ up fawst enough 
wi’out bein’ paid for’t, if you dooant mind lyin’ a bit closisb 
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a-top o’ the wool-packs. Where do you coom from ? and 
what do you want at Ashby ? ” 

I come from Stoniton. I’m going a long way— to Wind- 
sor.” 

What, arter some service, or what? ” 

Going to my brother — he’s a soldier there.” 

“ Weil, I’m going no furder nor Leicester— and fur enough 
too — but I’ll take you, if you dooant mind being a bit long on 
the road. Th’ bosses wooant feel j-wr weight no more nor 
they feel the little doog there, as I puck up on the road a fort- 
nih agoo. He war lost, I b’lieve, an’s been all of a tremble 
iver sin’. Come, gi’ us your basket, an’ come behind and let 
me put y’ in.” 

To lie on the wool-packs, wuth a cranny left between the 
curtains of the awning to let in the air, was luxury to Hetty 
now, and she half slept away the hours till the driver came 
to ask her if she wanted to get down and have ‘‘ some vic- 
tual , ” he himself was going to eat dinner at this public.” 
Late at night they reached Leicester, and so this second 
day of Hetty’s journey w^as past. She had spent no money 
except what she had paid for her food, but she felt that this 
slow journeying would be intolerable for her another day, and 
in the morning she found her way to a coach-office to a.sk about 
the road to Windsor, and see if it would cost her too much to 
go part of the distance by coach again. Yes ! the distance 
was too great — the coaches were too dear — she must give them 
up ; but the elderly clerk at the office, touched by her pretty, 
anxious face, wrote down for her the names of the chief places 
she must pass through. This was the only comfort she got in 
Leicester, for the men stared at her as she went along the 
street, and for the first time in her life Hetty wished no one 
would look at her. She set out walking again ; but this day 
she was fortunate, for she was soon overtaken by a carrier’s 
cart which carried her to Hinckley, and by the help of a return 
chaise, with a drunken postillion — who frightened her by 
driving like Jehu the sun of Nimshi, and shouting hilarious 
remarks at her, twisting himself backward on his saddle — she 
was before night in the heart of woody Warwickshire ; but 
still almost a hundred miles from Windsor, they told her. 
Oh, what a large world it was, and what hard work for her to 
find her way in it ! She went by mistake to Stratford-on- 
Avon, finding Stratford set down in her list of places, and 
then she was told she had come a long way out of the right 
road. It was not till the fifth day that she got to Stony Strat- 
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ford. That seems but a slight journey as you look at the 
map, or remember your own pleasant travels to and, from 
the meadowy banks of the Avon. But how wearily long it 
was to Hetty ! It seems to her as if this country of flat 
fields and hedgerows, and dotted houses, and villages, and 
market-towns— all so much alike to her indifferent eyes — must 
have no end, and she must go on wandering among them for- 
ever, waiting tired at toll-gates for some cart to come, and 
then finding the cart went only a little way — a very little way 
— to the miller’s, a mile off perhaps ; and she hated goinginto 
the public-houses, where she must go to get food and ask 
questions, because there were always men lounging there, who 
stared at her and joked her rudely. Her body was very 
weary too with these days of new fatigue and anxiety ; they 
had made her look more pal^ and worn than all the time of 
hidden dread she had gone through at home. When at last she 
reached Stony Stratford, her impatience and weariness had 
become too strong for her economical caution ; she deter- 
mined to take the coach for the rest of the way, though it 
should cost her all her remaining money. She would need 
nothing at Windsor but to find Arthur. When she had paid 
the fare for the last coach, she had only a shilling j and as 
she got down at the sign of the Green Man in Windsor, at 
twelve o’clock in the middle of the day, hungry and faint, the 
coachman came up, and begged her to remember him.” 
She put her hand in her pocket and took out the shilling, but the 
tears came with the sense of exhaustion and the thought that 
she was giving away her last means of getting food, which she 
really required before she could go in search of Arthur. As 
she held out the shilling, she lifted up her dark, tear-filled 
eyes to the coachman’s face, and said, '' Can you give me 
back sixpence ? ” 

“ No, no,” he said, gruffly, never mind ; put the shilling 
up again.” 

The landlord of the Green Man had stood near enough to 
witness this scene, and he was a man whose abundant feeding 
served to keep his good-nature, as well as his person, in high 
condition. And that lovely, tearful face of Hetty’s would have 
found out the sensitive fibre in most men. 

“Come, young woman,- come in,” he said, “and have a 
drop o’ something ; you’re pretty well knocked up ; I can see 
that.” 

He took her into the bar and said to his wife, “ Here, 
missis, take this young woman into the parlor ; she’s a little 
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o\’ercome — for Hetty’s tears were falling fast. They were 
merely hysterical tears j she thought she had no reason for 
weeping now, and was vexed that she was too weak and tired 
to help it. She was at Windsor at last, not far from Arthur. 

She looked with eager, hungry eyes at the bread, and 
meat, and beer that the landlady brought her, and for some 
minutes she forgot everything else in the delicious sensations 
of satisfying hunger and recovering from exhaustion. The 
landlady sat opposite to her as she ate, and looked at her 
earnestly. No wonder ; Hetty had thrown off her bonnet, and 
her curls had fallen down ; her face was all the more touching 
in its youth and beauty because of its weary look, and the good 
woman’s eyes presently wandered to her figure, which in her 
hurried dressing on her journey she had taken no pains to 
conceal ; moreover, the stranger’s eye detects what the familiar 
unsuspecting eye leaves unnoticed. 

‘‘ Why, you’re not very fit for travelling,” she said, glancing 
while she spoke at Hetty’s ringless hand. ^^Have you come 
far?” 

Yes,” said Hetty, roused by this question to exert more 
self-command, and feeling the better for the food she had 
taken. “ I’ve come a good long way, and it’s very tiring, but 
I’m better now. Gould you tell me which way to go to this 
place ? ” Here Hetty took from her pocket a bit of paper ; it 
was the end of Arthur’s letter on which he had written his 
address. 

While she was speaking the landlord had come in, and had 
begun to look at her earnestly as his wife had done. He took 
up the piece of paper which Hetty handed across the table, 
and read the address. 

Why, what do you want at this house ? ” he said. It is 
in the nature of innkeepers, and all men who have no pressing 
business of their own, to ask as many questions as possible 
before giving any information. 

want to see a gentleman as is there,” said Hetty. 

^kBut there’s no gentleman there,” returned the landlord. 
It’s shut up— been shut up this fortnight. What gentleman 
is it you want? Perhaps I can let you know where to find 
Iiim.’’, 

^Ht’s Captain Donnithorne,” said Hetty, tremulously, her 
heart beginning to beat painfully at this disappointment of 
her hope that she should find Arthur at once. 

Captain Donnithorne ! Stop a bit,” said the landlord, 
slowly. Was he in the Loamshire militia ? A tall young 
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officer, with a fairish skin and reddish whiskers, and had a 
servant by the name o’ Pym ? ’’ 

‘‘ Oh yes,” said Hetty; “ you know him — where is he ? ” 

“A fine sight o’ iniles away from here; the Loamshire 
militia’s gone to Ireland ; it’s been gone this fortnight.” 

“ Look there ! she’s fainting,” said the landlady, hastening 
to support Hetty, who had lost her miserable consciousness 
and looked like a beautiful corpse. They carried her to the 
sofa and loosened her dress. 

“ Here’s a bad business, I suspect,” said the landlord, as 
he brought in some water. 

“ Ah I it’s plain enough what sort of business it is,” said 
the wife. “ She’s not a common flaunting dratchell, I can see 
that. She looks like a respectable country girl, and she comes 
from a good way off, to judge by her tongue. She talks some- 
thing like that pstler we had that come from the north ; he 
was as honest a fellow as we ever had about the house ; they’re 
all honest folks in the north.” 

“ I never saw a prettier young woman in my life,” said the 
husband. “ She’s like a pictur in a shop-winder. It goes to 
one’s ’eart to look at her.” 

“ It ’ud have been a good deal better for her if she’d been 
uglier and had more conduct,” said the landlady, who, on any 
charitable construction, must have been supposed to have 
more “conduct ” than beauty, “ But she’s coming to again. 
Fetch a drop more water.” 



CHAPTER XXXYIL 

THE JOURNEY IN DESPAIR. 

Hetty was too ill through the rest of that day for any 
questions to be addressed to her — too ill even to think with 
any distinctness of the evils that were to come. She only felt 
that all her hope was crushed, and timt, instead of having 
found a refuge, she had only reached the borders of a new 
wilderness where no goal lay before her. The sensations of 
bodily sickness, in a comfortable bed, and with the tendance 
ot the good-natured landlady, made a sort of respite for her \ 
such a respite ^s th§re is in the faint weariness which obligei 
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a man to throw nimself on the sand instead of toiling onward 

under the scorching sun. 

But when sleep^ and rest had brought back the strength 
neccessary for the keenness of mental suffering— when she 
lay the next morning looking at the growing light, which was 
like a cruel taskmaster returning to urge from her afresh 
round of hated hopeless labor* — she began to think what 
course she must take, to remember that all her money was 
gone, to look at the prospect of farther wandering among 
strangers with the new clearness shed on it by the experience 
of her journey to Windsor. But which way could she turn ? 
It was impossible for her to enter into any service, even if 
she could obtain it; there was nothing but immediate beg- 
gary before her. She thought of a young woman who had 
been found against the church wall at Hayslope one Sunday, 
nearly dead with cold and hunger — a tiny infant in her arms : 
the woman was rescued and taken to the parish. “The 
parish ! You can, perhaps, hardly understand the effect of 
that word on a mind like Hetty’s, brought up among people 
who were somewhat hard in their feelings even toward 
poverty, who lived among the fields, and had little pity for 
want and rags as a hard, inevitable fate, such as they some- 
times seem in cities, but held them a mark of idleness and 
vice • anci it was idleness and vice that brought burdens on 
the parish. To Hetty the “ parish ” was next to the prison 
in obloquy; and to ask anything of strangers — to beg— lay 
in the same far*off hideous region of intolerable shame, that 
Hetty had all her life thought it impossible she could ever 
come near. But now the remembrance of that wretched 
woman, whom she had seen herself, on her way from church, 
being carried into Joshua Rann's, came back upon her with 
the new terrible sense that there was very little now to divide 
her from the same lot. And the dread of bodily hardship 
mingled with the dread of simme, for Hetty had the luxurious 
nature of a round, soft-coated pet animal. 

How she yearned to be back in her safe home again, 
cherished and cared for as she had always been 1 Her aunt’s 
scolding about trifles would have been music to her ears now ; 
she longed for it ; she used to hear it in a time when she had 
only trifles to hide. Could she be the same Hetty that used 
to make up the butter in the dairy with the Gueklre roses 
peeping in at the window — she, a runaway whom her friends 
would not open their doors to again, lying in this strange bed, 
with the knowledge that she had no money to pay for what 
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she received, and must offer those strangers some of the 
clothes in her basket? It was then she thought of her locket 
and earrings ; and, seeing her pocket lie near, she reached it, 
and spread the contents on the bed before her. There were 
the locket and earrings inthe little velvetdined boxes, and 
with them there was a beautiful silver thimble which Adam 
had bought her, the words Remember me making the 
ornament of the border; a steel |)urse, with her one shilling 
in it, and a small red-leather case fastening with a strap. 
Those beautiful little earrings, with their delicate pearls and 
garnet, that she had tried in her ears with such longing in the 
bright sunshine on the 30th of July! She had no longing to 
put them in her ears now ; her head, with its dark rings of 
hair, layback languidly on the pillow, and the sadness that 
rested about her brow and eyes was something too hard for 
regretful memory. Yet she put her hands up to her ears : it 
was because there were some thin gold rings in them, which 
were also worth a little money. Yes, she could surely get 
some money for her ornaments : those Arthur had given her 
must have cost a great deal of money. The landlord and 
landlady had been good to her — perhaps they would help her 
to get the money for these things. 

But this money would not keep her long ; what should she 
do when it was gone ? Where should she go ? The horri- 
ble thought of want and beggary drove her once to think she 
would go back to her uncle and aunt, and ask them to forgive 
her and have pity on her.. But she shrank from that idea 
again, as she might have shrunk from scorching metal ; she 
could never endure that shame before her uncle and aunt, be- 
fore Mary Burge, and the servants at the Chase, and the peo- 
ple at Broxton, and everybody who knew her. They should 
never know what had happened to her. What could do ? 
she would go away from Windsor — travel again as she had 
done the last week, and get among the flat green fields with 
the high hedges round Idiem, where nobody would see her or 
know her ; and there perhaps, when there was nothing else 
she could do, she should get courage to drown herself in some 
pond like that in the Scantlands. Yes, she would get away 
from Windsor as soon as possible ; she didn’t like these peo- 
ple at the inn to know about her, to know that she had come 
to look for Captain Donnithorne ; she must think of some 
reason to tell them why she had asked for him. 

With this thought she began to put the things back into 
her pocket, meaning to get up and dress before the landladf 
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came to Iier. She had her hand on the red-leather case, when 
it occurred to her that there might be something in this case 
which she had forgotten — something worth selling ; for with- 
out knowing what she should do with her life, she craved the 
means of living as long as possible ; and when we desire 
eagerly to find something, we are apt to search in hopeless 
places. No, there was nothing but common needles and pins, 
and dried tulip-petals between the paper leaves where she 
had written down her little money accounts. But on one of 
these leaves there was a name, which, often as she had seen 
it before, now flashed on Hetty’s mind like a newly-discovered 
message. The name was — Dinah Morris, Sno%afieId. There 
was a text above it, written, as well as the name, by Dinah’s 
own hand with the little pencil, one evening that they were 
sitting together and Hetty happened to have the red case ly- 
ing open before her. Hetty did not read the text now ; she 
was only arrested by the name. Now, for the first time, she 
remembered without indifference the affectionate kindness 
Dinah had shown her, and these words of Dinah in the bed- 
chamber — that Pletty must think of her as a friend in trouble. 
Suppose she were to go to Dinah, and ask her to help her? 
Dinah did not think about things as other people did : she 
was a mystery to Hetty, but Hetty knew she was always kind. 
She couldn’t imagine Dinah’s face turning away from her in 
dark reproof or scorn, Dinah’s voice willingly speaking ill of 
her, or rejoicing in her misery as a imnishment. Dinah did 
not seem to belong to that world of Hetty’s, whose glance 
she dreaded like scorching fire. But even to her Hetty 
shrank from beseeching and confession ; she could not pre- 
vail on herself to say, will go toDinah she only thought 
of that as a possible alternative, if she had not courage for 
death. 

The good landlady was amazed when she saw Hetty come 
down stairs soon after herself, neatly dressed and looking res- 
olutely self-possessed. Hetty told her she was quite well 
this morning ; she had only been very tired^ and overcome 
with her joiirrney, for she had come a long way to ask about 
her brother, who had run away, and they thought he was gone 
for a soldier, and Captain Donnithorne might know, for he had 
been very kind to her brother once. It was a lame story, and 
the landlady looked doubtfully at Hetty as she told it ; but 
there was a resolute air of self-reliance about her this morn- 
ing, so different from the helpless prostration of yesterday, 
that the landlady hardly knew how to make a remark that 
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might seem like prying into other people’s affairs. She only 
invited her to sit down to breakfast with them, and, in the 
course of it, Hetty brought out her earrings and locket, and 
asked the landlord if he could help her to get money for them : 
her journey, she said, had cost her much more than she ex- 
pected, and now she had no money to get back to her friends 
which she wanted to do at once. 

It was not the first time the landlady had seen the orna- 
ments, for she had examined the contents of Hetty’s pocket 
yesterday, and she and her husband had discussed the fact 
of a country girl having these beautiful things, with a stronget 
conviction than ever that Hetty had been miserably deluded 
by the fine young ofiicer. 

“Well,” said the landlord, when Hetty had spread the 
precious trifles before him, “we might take ’em to the jeweler’s 
shop, for there’s one not far off \ but Lord bless you, they 
wouldn’t give you a quarter o’ what the things are worth, 
And you wouldn’t like to part with ’em ? ” he added, looking 
at her inquiringly. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” said Hetty, hastily, “ so as I can get 
money to' go back.” 

“ And they might think the things were stolen, as you 
wanted to sell ’em,” he went on j “ for it isn’t usual for a 
young woman like you to have fine jew’lery like that.” 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face with anger, “ I belong 
to respectable folks,” she said ; “ I’m not a thief.” 

“ No, that you aren’t, I’ll be bound,” said the landlady ; 
“and you’d no call to say that,” looking indignantly at her 
husband. The things were gev to her ; that’s plain enough 
to be seen.” 

“ I didn’t mean as I thought so,” said the husband apolo- 
getically, “but I said it was what the jeweler might think, and 
so he wouldn’t be offering much money for ’em.” 

“Well,” said the wife, “suppose you wei'e to advance 
some money on the things yourself, and then if she liked to 
redeem ’em when she got- home, she could, but if we heard 
nothing from her after two months, we might do as we liked 
with ’em.” 

I will not say that in this accommodating proposition the 
landlady had no regard whatever to the possible reward of her 
good-nature in the ultimate possession of the locket and ear- 
rings \ indeed, the effect they would have in that case on the 
mind of the grocer’s wife' had presented itself with remarkable 
vividness to her rapid imagination. The landlord took up 
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the ornaments and pushed out his H|3S in a meditative manner. 
He wished Hetty well, doubtless; but pray, how many of 
your well-wishers would decline to make a little gain out of 
you? Your landlady is sincerely affected at parting wdth 
you, respects you highly, and will really rejoice if any one 
else is generous to you ; but at the same time she hands you a 
bill by which she gains as high a percentage as possible. 

How much money do you want to get home with, young 
woman ?” said the well-wisher, at length. 

Three guineas,” answered Hetty, fixing on the sum she 
set out with, for want of any other standard, and afraid of 
asking too much. , 

“ Well, Fve no objections to advance you three guineas,” 
said the landlord; “and if you like to send it me back and 
get the jew^elry again, you can, you know ; the Green Man 
isn^t going to run away.” 

“ Oh yes, I’ll be very glad if you’ll give me that,” said 
Hett}^, relieved at the thought that she would not have to go 
to the jeweler’s, and be stared at and questioned. 

“ But if you want the things again, you’ll write before 
long,” said the landlady ; “ because when two months are up 
•we shall make up our minds as you don’t want ’em.” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, indifferently. 

The husband and wife were equally content with this ar- 
rangement. The husband thought, if the ornaments were not 
redeemed, he could make a good thing of it by taking them to 
London and selling them ; the wife thought she would coax 
the good man into letting her keep them. And they were ac- 
commodating Hetty, poor thing ! a pretty, respectable look- 
ing young woman, ai^parently in a sad case. They declined 
to take anything for her food and bed ; she was quite wel- 
come. And at eleven o’clock Hetty said “ Good-by ” to 
them, with the same quiet, resolute air she had worn all the 
morning, mounting the coach that was to take her twenty 
miles back along the way she had come. 

There is a strength of self-possession which is the sign that 
the last hope has departed. Despair no more leans on others 
than perfect contentment, and in despair pride ceases to be 
counteracted by the sense of dependence. 

Hetty felt that no one could deliver her from the evils that 
would make life hateful to her ; and no one, she said to her- 
self, should ever know her misery and humiliation. No; she 
would not confess even to Dinah; she would wander out of 
sight, and drown herself where her body would never be 
found, and no one should know wjmt had become of 
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■ W off this coach, she began to walk again, 

and take cheap rides in carts, and get cheap meals, going on 
and on without distinct purpose, yet strangely, by some fas* 
cination, taking the way she had come, though she was deter- 
mined not to go back to her own country. Perhaps it was 
because she had fixed her mind on the grassy Warwickshire 
fields, with the bushy tree-studded hedgerows that made a 
hiding-place even in this leafless season. She went more 
slowly than she came, often getting over the stiles and sitting 
for hours under the hedgerows, looking before her with blank, 
beautiful eyes : fancying herself at the edge of a hidden pool, 
low down, like that in the Scantlands y wondering if it were 
very painful to be drowned, and if there would be anything 
worse after death than what she dreaded in life. Religious 
doctrines had taken no hold on Hetty’s mind ; she was one 
of those numerous people who have had godfathers and god- 
mothers, learned their catechism, been confirmed, and gone 
to church every Sunday, and yet for any practical result for 
strength in life, or trust in death, have never appropriated a 
single Christian idea or Christian feeling. You would mis- 
understand her thoughts during these wretched days, if you 
imagined that they were influenced either by religious fears 
or religious hopes. 

She chose to go to Stratford-on-Avon again, where she 
had gone before by mistake ; for she remembered some grassy 
fields on her former way to w^ard it— fields among which she 
thought she might find just the sort of pool she had in her 
mind. Yet she took care of her money still ; she carried her 
basket ; death still seemed a long way off, and life was so 
strong in her 1 She craved food and rest— she hastened tow- 
ard them at the very moment she was picturing to herself 
the bank from which she would leap toward death. It was 
already five days since she had left YYindsor, for she had wan- 
dered about, always avoiding speech or questioning looks and 
recovering her air of proud self-dependence whenever she 
^vas under observation, choosing her decent lodging at night, 
and dressing herself neatly in the morning, and setting off on 
her w^ay steadily, or remaining under shelter if it rained, as if 
she had a happy life to cherish. 

And yet, even in her most self-conscious moments, the face 
was sadly different from that which had smiled at itself in the 
old speckled glass, or smiled at others when they glanced at it 
admiringly. A hard and even, fierce look had come in the 
eyes, though their lashes were as long as ever, and they had 
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all tlieir dark brightness. And the Qheek was never dimpled 
with smiles now. It was the same rounded, pouting, childish 
prettinesSy but with ail iove and belief in love departed from 
it^the sadder for its beauty, like that wondrous Medusa- 
face, with the passionate, passionless lips. 

At last she was among the fields she had been dreaming 
of, on a long, narrow pathway leading toward a wood. If 
there should be a pool in that wood ! It would be better hid 
den than one in the, fields. No, it was not a 'wood, only a 
wild brake, where there had once been gravel-pits, leaving 
mounds and hollows studded with brushwood and small trees. 
She roamed up and down, thinking there was perhaps a pool 
in every hollow before she came to it, till her limbs were 
weary, and she sat down to rest. The afternoon was far ad- 
vanced, and the leaden sky was darkening, as if the sun were 
setting behind it. iVfter a little while Hetty started up again, 
feeling that darkness would soon come on ; and she must put 
off finding the pool till to-morrow, and make her way to some 
shelter for the night. She had quite lost her way in the 
fields, and might as well go in one direction as another, for 
aught she knew. She walked through field after field, and no 
village, no house was in sight , but there^ at the corner of this 
pasture, there was a break in the hedges ; the land seemed to 
dip down a little, and two trees leaned toward each other 
across the opening. Hetty^s heart gave a great beat as she 
thought there must be a pool there. She walked toward it 
heavily over the tufted grass, with pale lips and a sense of 
trembling ; it was as if the thing had come in spite of herself, 
instead of being the object of her search. 

There it was, black under the darkening sky ; no motion, 
no sound near. She set down her basket, and then sank 
down herself on the grass, trembling. The pool had its win- 
try depth now j by the time it got shallow, as she remem- 
bered the pools did at Hayslope, in the summer, rso one could 
find out that it was her body. But then there was lier basket 
— she must hide that too ; she must throw it into the water — 
make it heavy with stones first, and then throw it in. She 
got up to look about for stones, and soon brought five or six, 
which she laid down beside her basket, and then sat down 
again. There was no need to hurry — there was all the night 
to drown herself in. 

She sat leaning her elbow on the basket. She was weary, 
hungry. There were some buns in her basket — three, which 
she had supplied herself with at the place where she ate her 
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dinnef. She took them out now, and ate them eagerly, and 
then sat still again, looking at the pool. The soothed sen- 
sation that came over her from the satisfaction of her hunger, 
and this fixed, dreamy attitude, brought on drowsiness, and 
presently her head sank down on her knees. She was hast 
asleep. 

When she awoke it was deep night, and she felt chilL She 
was frightened at this darkness- — frightened at the long night 
before her. If she could hut throw herself into the water ! 
No, not yet. She began to walk about that she might get 
warm again, as if she would have more resolution then. C3h, 
how long the time was in that darkness I The bright hearth, 
and the warmth and the voices of home — the secure uprising 
and lying down — the familiar fields, the familiar people, the 
Sundays and holidays, with their simple joys of dress and 
feasting — all the sweets of her young life rushed before her 
now, and she seemed to be stretching her arms towarcfs them 
across a great gulf. She set her teeth when she thought of " 
Arthur ; she cursed him, without knowing what her cursing 
would do ; she wished he too might know desolation, and 
cold, and a life of shame that he dared not end by death. 

The horror of this cold, and darkness, and solitude — out 
of all human reach — became greater every long minute ; it 
was almost as if she were dead already, and knew that she 
was dead, and longed to get back to life again. But no; she 
was alive still ; she had not taken the dreadful leap. She 
felt a strange contradictory wretchedness and exultation; 
wretchedness, that she did not dare to face death ; exultation, 
that she was still in life-— that she might yet know light and 
warmth again. She walked backward and forward to warm 
herself, beginning to discern something of the objects around 
her, as her eyes became accustomed to the night ; the darker 
line of the hedge, the rapid motion of some living creature — 
perhaps a fielchmouse — rushing across the grass. She no 
longer felt as if the darkness hedged her in ; she thought she 
could walk back across the field, and get over the stile ; and 
then, in the very next field, she thought she remembered there 
was a hovel of furze near a sheepfold. If she could get into 
that hovel, she would be warmer ; she could pass the night 
there, for that was what Alick did at Hayslope in lambing- 
time. The thought of this hovel brought the energy of a new 
hope; she took up her basket and walked across the field, 
but it was some time before she got in the right direction for 
the stile. The exercise, and the occupation of finding th^ 
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stile, were a stimulus to her, however, and lightened the hor^ 
ror of the darkness and solitude. There were sheep in the 
next field, and she started a group as she set down her bas- 
ket and got over the stile ; and the sound of their movement 
comforted her, for it assured her that her impression was 
right ; this was the field where she had seen the hovel, for it 
was the field where the sheep were. Right on along the path, 
and she would get to it. She reached the opposite gatCj and 
felt her way along its rails, and the rails of the sheepfold, till 
her hands encountered the pricking of the gorsy wail. De- 
licious sensation ! She had found the shelter ; she groped her 
way, touching the prickly gorse, to the door, and pushed it 
open. It was an ill-smelling, close place, but warm, and there 
was straw on the ground. Hetty sank down on the straw 
with a sense of escape. Tears came — she had never shed 
tears before since she left Windsor — tears and sobs of hystei- 
ical joy that she had still hold of life, that she was still on 
the familiar earth, with the sheep near her. The very con- 
sciousness of her owii limbs was a delight to her ; she turned 
up her sleeves, and kissed her arms with the passionate love 
of life. Soon warmth and weariness lulled her in the midst of 
her sobs, and she fell continually into dozing, fancying herself 
at the brink of the pool again — fancying that she had jumped 
into the water, and then awaking with a start, and wondering 
where she was. But at last deep dreamless sleep came ; her 
head, guarded by her bonnet, found a pillow against the gorsy 
walls, and the poor soul, driven to and fro between two equal 
terrors, found the one relief that was possible to it — the relief 
of unconsciousness. 

Alas ! that relief seems to end the moment it has begun. 
It seemed to Hetty as if those dozing dreams had only passed 
into another dream — that she was in the hovel, and her aunt 
was standing over her with a candle in her hand. She trem- 
bled under her aunt^s glance, and opened her 'eyes. There 
was no candle, but there was a light in the hovel — the light 
of early morning through the open door. And there was a face 
looking down on her; but it was an unknown face, belong- 
ing to an elderly man in a smock-frock. 

Why, what do you do here, young woman ? the n>an 
said roughly. 

Hetty trembled still worse under this real fear and shame 
than she had done in her momentary dream under her aunt^s 
glance. She felt that she was like a beggar already — found 
sleeping in that place. But in spite of her trembling, she was 
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so eager to account to the man for her presence here, that she 
found words at once. 

‘‘I lost my way,” she said. ‘-Fin travelling — northward, 
and I got away from the road into the fields, and was over- 
taken by the dark. Will you tell me the wa"y to the nearest 
village ? ” 

She got up as she was speaking, and put her hands to her 
bonnet to adjust it, and then laid hold of her basket. 

The man looked at her with a slow bovine gaze, without 
giving her any answer, for some seconds^ Then he turned 
away and walked toward the door of the hovel, but it was not 
till he got there that he stood still, and, turning his shoulder 
half round toward her, said, 

Aw, I can show you the way to Norton, if you like. But 
what do you do gettin' out o' the highroad ? ” he added, with 
a tone of gruff reproof. Y'ull be gettin’ into mischief, if 
you dooant mind.” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, I won’t do it again. Fll keep in the 
road, if you’ll be as good as show me how to get to it.” 

“Why dooant you keep where there’s finger-poasses an’ 
folks to ax the way on ? ” the man said, still more gruffly. 
“ Anybody \id think you was a wild woman, an’ look at yer.” 

Hetty was frightened at this gruff old man, and still more 
at this last suggestion that she looked like a wild woman. 
As she followed him out of the hovel she thought she would 
give him a sixpence for telling her the way, and then he would 
not suppose she was wild. As he stopped to point out the 
road to her, she put her hand in her pocket to get the six- 
pence ready, and when he was turning away, without saying 
good-morning, she held it out to him and said, “Thank you ; 
will you please to take something for your trouble ? ” 

He looked slowly at the sixpence, and then said, “ I want 
none o’ your money. You’d better take care on’t, else you’ll 
get it stool from yer, if you go trapesin’ about the fields like 
a mad woman a-that’n.” 

The man left her without farther speech, and Hetty held 
on her way. Another day had risen, and she must wander 
on. It was no use to think of drowning herself — she could 
not do it, at least while she had money left to buy food, and 
strength to journey on. But the incident on her waking this 
morning heightened her dread of that time when her money 
would be all gone ; she would have to sell her basket and clothes 
then, and she would really look like a beggar or a wild woman, 
as the man had said. The passionate joy in life she had Mt 
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ia the nighty after escaping from the brink of the black, cold 
death in the pool, was gone now. Life now, by the morning 
light, with the impression of that man's hard wondering look 
at her, was as full of dread as death : it was worse; it was 
a dread to which she felt chained, from which she shrank and 
shrank as she did from the black pool, and yet could find no 

refuge from it. i . 

She took out her money from her purse and looked at it ; 
she had still two-and-twenty shillings ; it would serve her for 
many days more, or it would help her to get on faster to Stony- 
shire, within reach of Dinah. The thought of Dinah urged 
itself more strongly now, since the experience of the night 
had driven her shuddering imagination away from the pool. 
If it had been only going to Dinah — if nobody besides Dinah 
would e^'er know — Hetty could have made up her mind to go 
to her. The soft voice, the pitying eyes, would have drawn 
her. But afterward the other people must know, and she 
could no more rush on that shame than she could rush on 
death.,", ■ ;■*' ■ 

She must wander on and on, and wait for a lower depth 
of despair to give her courage. Perhaps death would come 
to her, for she was getting less and less able to bear the day's 
weariness. And yet — such is the strange action of our souls,, 
drawing us by a lurking desire toward the very ends we dread 
— Hetty, when she set out again for Norton, asked the straight- 
est road northward toward Stonyshire, and kept it all that 
day. 

Poor wandering Hetty, with rounded childish face, and 
the hard unloving, despairing soul looking out of it — wdth the 
narrow heart and narrow thoughts, no room in them for any 
sorrows but her own, and tasting that sorrow with the more 
intense bitterness ! My heart bleeds for her as I see her toil- 
ing along on her weary feet, or seated in a cart, with her eyes 
fixed vacantly on the road before her, never thinking or caring 
whither it tends, till hunger comes and makes her desire that 
a village may be near. 

What will be the end 1 the end of her objectless w^ander- 
ing, apart from all love, caring for human beings only through 
her pride, clinging to life only as the hunted wounded brute 
clings to it? 

God preserve you and me from being the beginners of such 
miseiy 
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CHAPTER XXXVm 

THE QUEST, 

The first ten days after Hetty's departure passed as quiert| 
as any other days with the family at the Hall Farm, and with 
Adam at his daily work. They had expected Hetty to stay 
away a week or ten days at least, perhaps a little longer if 
Dinah came back with her, because there might then be some- 
thing to detain them at Snowfield. But when a fortnight had 
passed they began to feel a little surprise that Hetty did not 
return ; she must surely have found it pleasanter to be with 
Dinah than any one could have supposed. Adam, for his part, 
was getting very impatient to see het, and he resolved that, 
if she did not appear the next day (Saturday), he would set 
out on Sunday morning to fetch her. There was no coach on 
a Sunday • but by setting out before it was light, and perhaps 
getting a lift in a cart by the way, he w'ould arrive pretty early 
at Snowfield, and bring back Hetty the next day — Dinah too, 
if she were coming. It was quite time Hetty came home, and 
he would afford to lose his Monday for the sake of bringing 
her. 

His project was quite approved at the Farm when he went 
there on Saturday evening. Mrs. Poyser desired him emphat- 
ically not to come back without Hetty, for she had been quite 
too long away, considering the things she had to get ready by 
the middle of March, and a week was surely enough for any 
one to go out for their health. As for Dinah, Mrs. Poyser had 
small hope of their bringing her, unless they could make her 
believe the folks at Hayslope were twice as miserable .as the 
folks at Snowfield. ‘‘Though," said Mrs. Poyser, by way of 
conclusion, “ you might tell her she's got but one aunt left, 
and she^s wasted pretty nigh to a shadder ; and we shall p’rhaps 
all be gone twenty mile farther off her next Michaelmas, and 
shall die o' broken hearts among strange folks, and leave the 
children fatherless and motherless." 

“ Nay, nay," said Mr. Poyser, who certainly had the air of 
a man perfectly heart-whole, “ it isna so bad as that. Thee't 
looking rarely now, and getting flesh every day. But I’d be 
glad for Dinah t' come, for she’d help thee wi' the little uns j 
they took t' her wonderful*'* 
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So at daybreak, on Sunday, Adam set off. Setli vv^nu with 
him the first mile or two, for the thought of Snowfieid, and 
the possibility that Dinah might come again made him rest* 
less, and the walk with Adam in the cold morning air, both 
in their best clothes, helped to give him a sense of Sunday 
calm. It was the last morning in February, with a low gray 
sky, and a slight hoar-frost on the green border of the road 
and on the black hedges. They heard the gurgling of the 
full brooklet hurrying clown the hill, and the faint twittering 
of the early birds. For they walked in silence, though with 
a pleased sense of companionship. 

“ Good-b}^, lad,” said Adam, laying his hand on Seth’s 
shoulder, and looking at him affectionately, as they were about 
to part, “I wish thee wast going all the way wi’ me, and as 
happy as I am.” 

‘‘I’m content, Addy, I’m content,” said Seth, cheerfully. 

I’ll be an old bachelor, belike, and make a fuss wi’ thy chib 
dren.” 

They turned away from each other, and Seth walked leis^ 
urely homeward, mentally repeating one of his favorite hymns 
he was very fond of hymns : 

Dark and cheerless is the morn 
Unaccompanied by thee : 

Joyless is the day’s return 
Till thy mercy’s beams I see ; 

Till tlmu inward light impart, 

Glad my eyes and warm my heart 

" Visit, then, this soul of mine, 

Pierce the gloom of sin and grief-- 
Fill me, Radiancy Divine, 

Scatter all my unbelief. 

More and more thyself display, 

Shining to the perfect day.” 

Adam walked much faster, and any one coming along the 
Oakbourne road at sunrise that morning must have had a 
pleasant sight in this tall, broad-chested man, striding along 
with a carriage as upright and firm as any soldier’s, glancing 
with keen glad eyes at the dark-blue hills as they began to 
show themselves on his way. Seldom in Adam’s life had his 
face been so free from any cloud of anxiety as it was this 
morning ; and this freedom from care, as is usual with con- 
structive, practical minds like his, made him all the more ob- 
servant of the objects round him, and all the more ready to 
gather suggestions from them toward his own favorite plans 
and ingenious contrivances. His happy love — the knowledge 
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that his steps were carrying him nearer and nearer to Hetty, 
who was so soon to be his — was to his thoughts what the 
sweet morning air was to his sensations j it gave him a con- 
sciousness of well-being that made activity delightful. Every 
now and then there was a rush of more intense feeling toward 
her, which chased away other images than Hetty ; and along 
with that would come a wondering thankfulness that all this 
happiness was given to him — that this life of ours had such 
sweetness in it. For our friend Adam had a devout mind, 
though he was perhaps rather impatient of devout words \ and 
his tenderness lay very close to his reverence, so that the one 
could hardly be stirred without the other. But after feeling 
had welled up and poured itself out in this way, busy thought 
would come back with the greater vigor ; and this morning 
it was intent on schemes by which the roads might be im- 
proved that were so imperfect all through the country, and 
on picturing all the benefits that might come from the exertion 
of a single country gentleman, if he would set himself to get- 
ting the roads made good in his own district 

It seemed a very short walk, the ten miles to Oakbourne, 
that pretty town within sight of the blue hills, where he break- 
fasted» After this, the country grew barer and barer • no 
more rolling woods, no more wide-branching trees near 
frequent homesteads, no more bushy hedgerows \ but gray 
stone walls intersecting the meagre pastures, and dismal wide- 
scattered gray stone houses on broken lands where mines had 
been and were no longer, A hungry land,^’ said Adam to 
himself. “ I^d rather go southward, where they say it^s as fiat 
as a table, than come to live here ; though if Dinah likes to 
live in a country where she can be the most comfort to folks, 
she’s i’ the right to live o’ this side ; for she must look as if 
she’d come straight from heaven, like th’ angels in the desert, 
to strengthen them as ha’ got nothing t’ eat.” And when at 
last he came in sight of Snowfield, he thought it looked like a 
town that was ^Hellow to the country,” though the stream 
through the valley where the great mill stood gave a pleasant 
greenness to the lower fields. The town lay, grim, stony, and 
unsheltered, up the side of a steep hill, and Adam did not go 
forward to it at present, for Seth had told him where to find 
Dinah. It was at a thatched cottage outside the town, a little 
way from the mill — an old cottage, standing sideways toward 
the road, with a little bit of potato-ground before it. Here 
Dinah lodged with an elderly couple ; and if she and Hetty 
happened to be out, Adam could learn where they were gonej 
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or when they would be at home again. Dinah might oe out 
on some preaching errand, and perhaps she would have left 
Hetty at home. Adam could not help hoping this, and as he 
recognized the cottage by the roadside before him, there 
shone out in his face that involuntary smile which belongs to 
the expectation of a near joy. 

He hurried his step along the narrow causeway, and rapped 
at the door. It was opened by a very clean old woman with 
a slow palsied shake of the head. 

Is Dinah Morris at home? said Adam. 

‘‘ Eh ? . . . . no,'’ said the old woman, looking up at th^s 
tali stranger with a wonder that made her slow^'er of speech 
than usual. Will ye please to come in ? " she added, retiring 
from the door, as if recollecting herself. ^^Why, ye're brother 
to the young man as come afore, arena ye ? ” 

‘‘Yes," said Adam, entering. “That was Seth Bede. I'm 
his brother Adam. He told me to give his respects to you 
and your good master." 

“ Ay, the same t' him : he was a gracious young man. An' 
ye feature him, on'y ye're darker. Sit ye down i' th' arm-chair. 
My man isna come home from meeting." 

Adam sat down patiently, not liking to hurry the shaking 
old woman with questions, but looking eagerly toward the 
narrow twisting stairs in one corner, for he thought it was pos- 
sible Hetty might have heard his voice and would come down 
them. 

“So you’re come to see Dinah Morris?" said the old 
woman, standing opposite to him. “ An' you didna know 
she was away from home, then ? " 

“No," said Adam, “ but I thought it likely she might be 
away, seeing as it’s Sunday. But the other young woman — • 
is she at home, or gone along with Dinah ? " 

The old woman looked at Adam with a bewildered air. 

“Gone along wi' her?" she said. “Eh! Dinah’s gone 
to Leeds, a big town ye may ha' beared on, where there’s a 
many o' the Lord's people. She's been gone sin' Friday was 
a fortnight : they sent her the money for her journey. You 
may see her room here," she went on, opening a door, and 
not noticing the effect of her words on Adam. He rose and 
followed her, and darted an eager glance into the little room, . 
with its narrow bed, the portrait of Wesley on the wall, and 
the few books lying on the large Bible. He had had an 
irrational hope that Hetty might be there. He could not 
speak in the first moment after seeing that the room was 
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empty ; an undefincl fear had seized him — something had 
happened to Hetty on the journey. Still, the old woman was 
so slow of speech and apprehension, that Hetty might be at 
Snowfield after all. 

It’s a pity ye didna know,” she said. Have ye come 
from your own country o’ purpose to see her ? ” 

♦ But Hetty--“Hetty Sorrel,” said Adam, abruptly, where 

‘ is she? ” 

I know nobody by that name,” said the old woman, 
wonderingly. Is it anybody ye’ve beared on at Snow- 
fieid?” 

Did there come no young woman here — very young and 
pretty — Friday was a fortnight, to see Dinah Morris .^ ” 

^‘Nay; Fn seen no young woman.” 

‘‘Think; are you quite sure A girl, eighteen years 
old, with dark eyes and dark curly hair, and a red cloak on, 
and a basket on her arm ? You couldn’t forget her if you 
saw her.” 

“ Nay; Friday was a fortnight — it was the day as Dinah 
went away — there come nobody. There’s ne’er been nobody 
^ asking for her till you come, for the folks about know as she’s 

gone. Eh dear, eh dear, is there summat the matter? ” 

The old woman had seen the ghastly look of fear in 
Adam’s face, but he was not stunned or confounded ; he was 
thinking eagerly where he could inquire about Hetty. 

“ Yes ; a young woman started from our country to see 
Dinah, Friday was a fortnight, I came to fetch her back. 
I’m afraid something has happened to her. I can’t stop. 
Good-by.” 

He hastened out of the cottage, and the old woman fol- 
lowed him to the gate, watching him sadly with her shaking 
head as he almost ran toward the town. He was going to 
inquire at the place where the Oakbourne coach stopped 
^ No! no young woman like Hetty had been seen there. 

■ Had any accident happened to the coach a fortnight ago ? 

No. And there was no coach to take him back to Oak- 
bourne that day. Well, he would walk; he couldn’t stay 
here, in* wretched inaction. But the innkeeper, seeing that 
Adam was in great anxiety, and entering in to this new inci- 
dent with the eagerness of a man who passes a great deal of 
time with his hands in his pockets looking into an obstinately 
monotonous street, offered to take him back to Oakbourne in 
his own “taxed cart ” this very evening. It was not five 
o’clock ; there was plenty of time for Adam to take a meal, 
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and yet get to Oakbourne before ten o’clock. The inn- 
keeper declared that, he really wanted to go to Oakbourne, 
and might as well go to-night ; lie should have all Monday 
before him then. Adam, after making an ineffectual attempt 
to eat, put the food in his pocket, and, drinking a draught of 
ale, declared himself ready to set off. As they approached 
the cottage, it occurred to him that he would do well to learn 
from the old woman where Dinah was to be found in Leeds ; 
if there was trouble at the Hall Farm — he only half admitted 
the foreboding that there would be— the Poysers might like 
to send for Dinah. But Dinah had not left any address, and 
the old woman, whose memory for names was infirm, could 
not recall the name of the blessed woman ” who was 
Dinah’s chief friend in the Society at Leeds. 

During that long, long journey in the taxed cart, there 
was time for all the conjectures of importimate fear and 
struggling hope. In the very first shock of discovering that 
Hetty had not been to Snowfield, the thought of Arthur had 
darted through Adam like a sharp pang; but he tried for 
■some time toward off its return by busying himself with 
modes of accounting for the alarming fact quite apart from 
that intolerable thought.. Some accident had happened. 
Hetty had, by some strange chance, got into a wrong vehicle 
from Oakbourne; she had been taken ill, and did not want 
to frighten them by letting them know. But this frail fence 
of vague improbabilities was soon hurled down by a rush of 
distinct, agonizing fears. Hetty had been deceiving herself 
in thinking that she could love and marry him ; she had been 
loving Arthur all the while ; and now, in her desperation at 
the nearness of their marriage, she had run away. And she 
was gone to The old indignation and jealousy rose 

again, and prompted the suspicion that Arthur had been 
dealing falsely— had written to Hetty— had tempted her to 
come to him — being unwilling, after all, that she should be- 
long to another man besides himself. Perhaps the whole 
thing had been contrived by him, and he had given her direc- 
tions how to follow him to Ireland ; for Adam knew that 
Arthur had been gone thither three weeks ago. having 
recently learned it at the Chase. Every sad look of Hetty’s, 
since she had been engaged to Adam, returned upon him 
now with all the exaggeration of painful retrospect. He had 
been foolishly sanguine and confident. The poor thing 
hadn’t perhaps known her own mind for a long while ; had 
thought that she could forget Arthur ; had been'momentariij 
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drawn toward the man who offered her a protecting, faithful 
love* He couldn’t bear to blame her; she never meant to 
cause him this dreadful pain. The blame lay with that man 
who had selfishly played with her heart — -had, perhaps, even 
deliberately lured her away. 

At Oakbourne, the hostler at the Royal Oak remembered 
such a young woman as Adam described getting out of the 
Treddleston coach more than a fortnight ago—wasn’t likely 
to forget such a pretty lass as that in a burry — was sure she 
had not gone on by the Buxton coach that went through 
Snowfield, but had lost sight of her while he went away with 
the horses, and had never set eyes on her again. Adam then 
went straight to the house from which the Stoniton coach 
started ; Stoniton was the most obvious place for Hetty to go 
to first, whatever might be her destination, for she would 
hardly venture on any but the chief coach roads. She had 
been noticed here too, and was remembered to have sat on 
the box by the coachman ; but the coachman could not be 
seen, for another man had been driving on the road in his 
stead the last three or four days j he could probably be seen 
at Stoniton, through inquiry at the inn where the coach put 
up. So the anxious, heart-stricken Adam must of necessity 
wait and try to rest till morning — nay, till eleven o’clock, when 
the coach started. 

At Stoniton another delay occurred, for the old coachman 
who had driven Hetty would not be in the town again till 
night. When he did come, he remembered Hetty well, and 
remembered his own joke addressed to her, quoting it many 
times to Adam, and observing with equal frequency that he 
thought there was something more than common, because 
Hetty had not laughed when he joked with her. But he de- 
clared, as the people had done at the inn, that he had lost 
sight of Hetty directly she got down. Part of the next morn- 
ing was consumed in inquiries at every house in the town 
from which a coach started — (all in vain ; for you know Hetty 
did not start from Stoniton by coach, but on foot in the gray 
morning) — and then in walking out to the first toll-gates on 
the different lines of road, in the forlorn hope of finding 
some recollection of her there. No, she was not to be traced 
any farther ; and the next hard task for Adam was to go home, 
and carry the wretched tidings to the Hall Farm. As to what 
he should do beyond that, he had come to two distinct reso- 
lutions among the tumult of thought and feeling which was 
going on within him while he went to and fro. He would not 
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mention what he knew of Arthur Donnithorne’s behavior t; 
Hetty tili there was a clear necessity for it ; it was still possi- 
bie Hetty might come back, and the necessity might be an 
injury or an offence to her. And as soon as he had been at 
home, and done what was necessary there to prepare for his 
farther absence, he would start off to Ireland, if he found 
no trace of Hetty on the road, he would go straight to Arthur 
Donnithorne, and make himself certain how far he was ac- 
quainted with her movements. Several times the thought oc 
curred to him that he would consult Mr. Irwine ; but that 
would be useless, unless he told him all, and so betrayed the 
secret about Arthur. It seems strange that Adam, in the in- 
cessant occupation of his mind about Hetty, should never 
have alighted on the probability that she had gone to Wind- 
sor, ignorant that Arthur was no longer there. Perhaps the 
reason was, that he could not conceive Hetty’s throwing her- 
self on Arthur uncalled; he imagined no cause that could 
have driven her to such a step, after that letter written to 
her in August. There were but two alternatives in his mind : 
either Arthur had written to her again, and enticed her away, 
or she had simply fed from her approaching marriage wdth 
himself, because she found out after all, she could not love 
him well enough, and yet was afraid of her friends’ anger if 
she retracted. 

With this last determination on his mind, of going straight 
to Arthur, the thought that he had spent two days in inquiries 
which had proved to be almost useless was torturing to Adam ; 
and )’et, since he would not tell the Poysers his conviction as 
to where Hetty was gone, or his intention to follow her thither, 
he must be able to say to them that he had traced her as far 
as possible. 

It was after twelve o’clock on Tuesday night when Adam 
■reached Treddleston ; and unwilling to disturb his mother 
and Seth, and also to encounter their questions at that hour, 
he threw himself without undressing on ^ bed at the ^^ agon 
Overthrown,” and slept hard from pure weariness. Not more 
than four hours, however ; for before five o’clock he set out 
on his way home in the faint morning twilight He always 
kept a key of the workshop door in his pocket, so that he 
could let himself in ; and he wished to enter without awaking 
his mother, for he was anxious to avoid telling her the new 
trouble himself, bv seeing- Seth first, and asking him to tell 
her when it should be necessary. He walked gently along 
the yard, and turned the key gently in the door ; but, as he 
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expected. Gyp, who lay in the workshop, gave a sharp bark. 
It subsided when he saw Adam, holding up his finger at him 
to impose silence ; and in his dumb, tailless joy he must 
content himself with rubbing his body against his master’s legs. 

Adam was too heart-sick to take notice of Gyp’s fondling. 
He threw himself on the bench, and stared dully at the wood 
and the signs of work around him, wondering if he should ever 
come to feel pleasure in them again ; while Gyp, dimly aware 
that there was something wrong with his master, laid his rough 
gray head on Adam’s knee, and wrinkled his brows to lookup 
at him. Hitherto, since Sunday afternoon, Adam .had been 
constantly among strange people and in strange places, having 
no associations with the details of his daily life, and now that 
by the light of this new morning he was comeback to his 
home, and surrounded by the familiar objects that seemed for- 
ever robbed of their charm, the reality — the hard, inevitable 
reality of his troubles pressed upon him with a new weight 
Right before him was an unfinished chest of drawers, which 
he had been making in spare moments for Hetty’s use when 
his home should be hers. 

Seth had not heard Adam’s entrance, but he had been 
roused by Gyp’s bark, and Adam heard him moving about in 
the room above, dressing himself. Seth’s first thoughts were 
about his brother ; he would come home to-day, surely, for the 
business would be wanting him sadly by to-morrow, but it was 
pleasant to think he had had a longer holiday than he had ex- 
pected. And would Dinah come too ? Seth felt that that was 
the greatest happiness he could look forward to for himself, 
though he had no hope left that she would ever love him well 
enough to marry him ; but he had often said to himself, it was 
better to be Dinah’s friend and brother than any other woman’s 
husband. If he could but be always near her, instead of liv- 
ing so far off! 

He came down stairs and opened the inner door leading 
from the house-place into the workshop, intending to let out 
Gyp ; but he stood still in the doorwa}", smitten with a sudden 
shock at the sight of Adam seated listlessly on the bench, pale, 
unwashed, with sunken blank e3^es, almost like a drunkard in 
the morning. But Seth felt in an instant what the marks meant ] 
not drunkenness, but some great calamity, Adam looked up 
at him without speaking, and Seth moved forward toward the 
bench, himself trembling so that speech did not come readily. 

'' God have mercy on us, Addy,^’ he said in a low voice, 
fitting down on the bench beside Adam, what is it ? ” 
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Adam was unable to speak ; the strong maiij accustomed to 
suppress the signs of sorrow, had felt his heart swell like a 
chiid^s at the first approach of sympathy. He fell on Sethis 
heck and sobbed. 

Seth was prepared for the worst, now, for, even in his re- 
collections of their boyhood, Adam had never sobbed before. 

Is it death, Adam ? Is she dead ? ” he asked, in a low 
tone, when Adam raised his head and was recovering himself. 

“ No, lad ; but she’s gone — ^gone away from us. She’s 
never been to Snowfield. Dinah’s been gone to Leeds ever 
since last Friday was a fortnight, the very day Hetty set out. 
I can’t find out where she went after she got to Stoniton.’’ 

Seth was silent from utter astonishment ; he knew nothing 
that could suggest a reason to him for Hetty’s going away. 
Hast any notion what she’s done it for ? ” he said, at last. 

“ She can’t ha’ loved me ; she didn’t like our marriage when 
it came nigh— that must be it,” said Adam. He had deter- 
mined to mention no farther reason. 

‘■ I hear mother stirring,” said Seth. “ Must we tell her ? ” 
No, not yet,” said Adam, rising from the bench, and 
pushing the hair from his face, as if he wanted to rouse him- 
self. /M can’t have her told yet; and I must set out on an- 
other journey directly, after I’ve been to the village and th’ 
Hall Farm. I can’t tell thee where I’m going, and thee must 
say to her I’m gone on business as nobody is to know anything 
about. I’ll go and wash myself now.” Adam moved toward 
the door of the workshop, but after a step or two he turned 
round, and meeting Seth’s eyes with a calm sad glance, he said, 

“ I must take all the money out o’ the tin box, lad ; but if any- 
thing happens to me, all the rest ’ll be thine, to take care o’ 
mother with.” 

Seth was pale and trembling ; he felt there was some ter- 
rible secret under all this. “ Brother,” he said, faintly — he 
never called Adam ‘‘ brother,” except in solemn moments — I 
don’t believe you’ll do anything as you can’t ask God’s bless- 
ing on.” 

Nay, lad,” said Adam, ‘‘ don’t be afraid. I’m for doing 
nought but what’s a man’s duty,” 

The thought that if he betrayed his trouble to his mother 
she w’-ould only distress him bywords, half of blundering affec- 
tion, half of irrepressible triumph that Hetty proved as unfit to 
be his wife as she had always foreseen, brought back some of 
his habitual firmness and self-command. He had felt ill on 
his journey home — he told her when $he came down — had staid 
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all night at Trecldleston for that reason; and abad headache^ 
that still hung about him this morning, accounted for his pale- 
ness and heavy eyes. 

He determined to go to the villiage, in the first place, at- 
tend to his business for an hour, and give notice to Burge of 
his being obliged to go on a journey, which he must beg him 
not to mention to any one ; for he wished to avoid going to 
the Hall Farm near b re akf as t- time, when the children and ser- 
vants would be in the house-place, and there must be exclama- 
tions in their hearing about his having returned without Fletty. 
He waited until the clock struck nine before he left the work- 
yard at the village, and set off, through the fields, toward the 
Farm. It was an immense relief to him, as he came near the 
Home Close, to see Mr. Poyser advancing toward him, for this 
would spare him the pain of going to the house. Mr. Poyser 
was walking briskly this March morning, with a sense of Spring 
business on his mind ; he was going to cast the master’s eye on 
the shoeing of a new cart-horse, carrying his spud as a useful 
companion by the way. His surprise was great when he caught 
sight of Adam, but he was not a man given to presentiments 
of evil. 

“ Why, Adam, lad, is’t you ? Han ye been all this time 
away and not brought the lasses back, after all ? Where are 
they?” 

No, IVe not brought ’em,” said Adam, turning round to 
indicate that he wished to walk back with Mr. Poyser. 

Why,” said Martin, looking with sharper attention at 
Adam, ^‘ye look bad. Is there anything happened ? ” 

‘‘Yes,” said Adam, heavily. “A sad thing’s happened. 

I didna find Hetty at Snowlield.” 

Mr. Poyser’s good-natured face showed signs of troubled 
astonishment. “Not find her? What’s happened to her? ” 
he said, his thoughts flying at once to bodily accident. 

“That I can’t tell," whether anything’s happened to her. 
She never went to Snow^field — she took the coach to Stoniton, 
but I can’t learn nothing of her after she got down from the 
Stoniton coach.” 

“ Why, you donna mean she’s run away ? ” said Martin, 
standing still so puzzled and bewildered that the fact did not 
yet make itself felt as a trouble by him. 

“ She must ha’ done,” said Adam. “ She didn’t like our 
marriage when it came to the point — that must be it. She’d 
mistook her feelings.” 

Martin was silent for a minute or two, looking on the ground 
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and rooting up the grass with his spud, without knowing what 
he was doing. His usual slowness was always trebled when 
the subject of speech was painful At last he looked up, right 
in Adam’s face, saying, 

‘‘ Then she didna deserve f ha’ ye, my lad. An’ I feel f 
fault myself, for she was my niece, and I was allays hot for her 
marr’ing ye. There’s no amends I can make ye, lad-*~the 
more’s the pity ; it’s a sad cut-up for ye, I doubt,” 

Adam could say nothing ; and Mr. Poyser, after pursuing 
his walk for a little while, went on : 

I’ii be bound she’s gone after trying to get a lady’s-maid’s 
place, for she’d got that in her head half a year ago, and want- 
ed me to gi’ my consent. But I’d thought better on her,” he 
added, shaking his head slowly and sadly — ‘‘ I’d thought bet- 
ter on her nor to look for this, after she’d gi’en y’ her word, 
an’ everything had been got ready.” 

Adam had the strongest motives for encouraging this sup- 
position in Mr. Poyser and he even tried to believe that it 
might possibly be true. He had no warrant for the certainty 
that she was gone to Arthur. 

“ It was better as it should be so,” he said, as quietly as he 
could, if she felt she couldn’t like me for a husband. Bet- 
ter run away before than repent after. I hope you won’t look 
harshly on her if she comes back, as she may do if she finds it 
hard to get on away from home.” 

“ I caniia look on her as Fn done before,” said Martin, 
decisively. “ She’s acted bad by you, and by all on us. But 
I’ll not turn my back on her ; she’s but a young tin, and it’s 
the first harm Fn knowed on her. It’ll be a hard job for me 
to tell her aunt. Why didna Dinah come back wf ye } She’d 
ha’ helped to pacify her aunt a bit.” 

Dinah wasn’t at Snowfield. She’s been gone to Leeds 
this fortnight ; and I couldn’t learn from th’-old woman any 
direction where she is at Leeds, else I should ha’ brought it 
you.” 

“ She’d a deal better be staying wi’ her own kin,” said Mr. 
Poyser, indignantly; ‘'than going preeching among strange 
folks a-that-’n.” 

‘‘ I must leave you now, Mr. Poyser,” said Adam, “for I’ve 
a deal to see to.” 

^ “ Ay, you’d best be after your business, and I must teH the 
missis when I go home. It’s a hard job.” 

“But,” said Adam, “I beg particular you’ll keep what’s 
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liappened quiet for a week or two. 1%-e not told my niothei 
yet, and there’s no knowing how things may turn out.” 

Ay, ay ; least said, soonest mended. We’n no need to 
say why the match is broke off, an’ we may hear of her after 
a bit. Shake hands wi’ me, lad j I wished I could make thee 
amends.” 

There was something in Martin Poyser’s throat at that mo- 
ment which caused him to bring out those scanty words in 
rather a broken fashion. Yet Adam knew what they meant 
all the better ; and the two honest men grasped each other’s 
hard hands in mutual understanding. 

There was nothing now to hinder Adam from setting off. 
He had told Seth to go to the Chase, and leave a message 
for the squire, saying that Adam Bede had been obliged to 
start off suddenly on a journey — and to say as much, and 
no more, to any one else who made inquiries about him. If 
the Poysers learned that he was gone away again, Adam knew 
they would infer that he was gone in search of Hetty. 

He had intended to go right on his way from the Hall 
Farm ; but now the impulse which had frequently visited him 
before — to go to Mr. Irwine, and make a confidant of him — 
recurred with the new force which belongs to a last oppor- 
tunity. He was about start on a long journey — a difficult 
one— -by sea-— and no soul would know where he was gone. 
If anything happened to him ? or, if he absolutely needed help 
in any matter concerning Hetty? Mr. Irwine was to be 
trusted ; and the feeling which made Adam shrink from tell- 
ing anything which was her secret, must give way before the 
need there was that she should have some one else besides 
himself, who would be prepared to defend her in the worst 
extremity. Toward Arthur, even though he might have in- 
curred no new guilt, Adam felt that he was not bound to keep 
silence when Hetty’s interest called on him to speak. 

“ I must do it,” said Adam, when these thoughts, which 
had spread themselves through hours of his sad journeying, 
now rushed upon him in an instant, like a wave that had been 
slowly gathering \ “ it’s the right thing. I can’t stand alone 
in this way any longer,” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE TIDINGS. 

Adam turned his face toward Broxton, and walked witl 
his swiftest stride, looking at his watch with the fear that Mr. 
Irwine might be gone out— hunting, perhaps. The fear and 
haste together produced a state of strong excitement before 
he reached the Rectory gate ; and outside it he saw the deep 
marks of a recent hoof on the gravel. 

But the hoofs were turned toward the gate, not away from 
it ; and though there was a horse against the stable door, it 
was not Mr. Irwine’s ; it had evidently had a journey this 
morning, and must belong to some one who had come on 
business. Mr. Irwine was at home, then ; but Adam could 
hardly find breath and calmness to tell Carrol that he wanted 
to speak to the rector. The double suffering of certain and 
uncertain sorrow had begun to shake the strong man. The 
butler looked at him wondezingly, as he threw himself on a 
bench in the passage and stared absently at the clock on the 
opposite wall ; the master had somebody with him, he said, 
but heard the study door open — the stranger seemed to be 
coming out, and as Adam was in a hurry, he would let the 
master know at once. 

Adam sat looking at the clock ; the minute-hand was hur- 
rying along the last five minutes to ten, with a loud, hard, in- 
different tick, and Adam watched the movement and listened 
to the sound as if he had had some reason for doing so. In 
our times of bitter suffering, there are almost always these 
pauses, when our consciousness is benumbed to everything 
but some trivial preception or sensation. It is as if semi- 
idiocy came to give us rest from the memory and the dread 
which refuse to leave us in our sleep. 

Carrol coming back, recalled Adam to the sense of his 
burden. He was to go into the study immediately. I can’t 
think what that strange person's come about," the butler 
added, from mere incontinence of remark, as he preceded 
Adam to the door; ‘‘he's gone i' the dining-room. And 
master looks unaccountable— as if he was frightened." Adam 
took no notice of the words ; he could not care about other 
people's business. But when he entered the study and looked 



in Mr. Irwine’s face, he felt in an instant that there was a 
new expression in it, strangely different from the warm friend- 
liness it had always worn for him before. A letter lay open 
on the table, and Mr. Irwine’s hand was on it; but the 
changed glance he cast on Adam could not be owing entirely 
to preoccupation with some disagreeable business, for he was 
looking eagerly toward the door, as if Adam’s entrance was 
a matter of poignant anxiety to him. 

“ You want to speak to me, Adam,” he said, in that low, 
constrainedly quiet tone which a man uses when he is deter- 
mined to suppress agitation. ‘‘ Sit down here.” He pointed 
to a chair just opposite to him, at no more than a yard’s dis- 
tance from his own, and Adam sat down with a sense that 
this cold manner of Mr. Irwine’s gave an additional unex- 
pected difficulty to his disclosure. But when Adam had 
made up his mind to a measure, he was/not the man to re- 
nounce it for any but imperative reasons. 

“ I come to you, sir,” he said, as the gentleman I look 
up to most of anybody. “ I’ve something very painful to tell 
you — something as it’ll pain you to hear as w^eli as me to tell. 
But if I speak o’ the wrong other people have done, you’ll 
see I didn’t speak till I’d good reason.” 

Mr, Irwine nodded slowly, and Adam went on rather trem- 
ulously. 

‘V You was t’ ha’ married me and Hetty Sorrel, you know, 
sir, o’ the fifteenth o’ this month. I thought she loved me, 
and I was th’ happiest man i’ tli’ parish. But a dreadful 
blow’s come upon me.” 

Mry Irwine started up from his chair, as if involuntarily, 
but then, determined to control himself, walked to the window 
and looked out. 

She’s gone away, sir, and we don’t know where. She 
said she was going to Snowfield o’ Friday was a fortnight, and 
I went last Sunday to fetch her back ; but she’d never been 
there, and she took the coach to Stoniton, and beyond that I 
can’t trace her. But now I’m going a long journey to look for 
tier, and I can’t trust to anybody but you where I’m going.” 

Mr. Irwine came back from the window and sat down. 

Have you no idea of the reason why she went away ? ” 
he said. 

It’s plain enough she did’t want to marry me, sir,” said 
Adam. “ She did’t like it when it came so near. But that 
isn’t all, I doubt. There’s something else I must tell you, 
sin There’s somebody else concerned besides me.” 
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A gleam of something — it was almost like relief or joy- 
cam e across the eager anxiety of Mr. Irwine’s face at that 
moment. Adam was looking on the ground, and paused a 
little : the next words were hard to speak. But when he 
went on, he lifted up his head and looked straight at Mr. 
Irwine. He would do the thing he had resolved to do with- 
out flinching. 

‘‘You know who’s the man IVe reckoned my greatest 
friend,” he said, “ and used to be proud to think as I should 
pass rny life i’ working for him, and had felt so ever since we 
were lads ”... 

Mr. Irwine, as if all self-control had forsaken him, grasped 
Adam’s arm, which lay on the table, and, clutching it tightly 
like a man in pain, said, with pale lips and a low, hurried 
voice. 

^‘No, Adam, no ; don’t say it, for God’s sake 1 ” 

Adam, surprised at the violence of Mr. Irwine’s feeling, 
repented of the words that had passed his lips, and sat in dis- 
tressed silence. The grasp on his arm gradually relaxed, and 
Mr. Irwine threw himself back in his chair, saying, “ Go on 
*—•1 must know it.” 

“That man played with Hetty’s feelings, and behaved to 
her as he’d no right to do to a girl in her station o’ life — 
made her presents, and used to go and meet her out a-walk- 
ing : I found it out only two days before he went away— found 
him a-kissing her as they were parting in the Grove. There’d 
been nothing said between me and Hetty then, though I’d 
loved her for a long while, and she knew it. But I reproached 
him with his wrong actions, and words and blows passed be- 
tween us ; and he said solemnly to me, after that, as it had 
been all nonsense, and no more than a bit o’ flirting. But I 
made him write a letter to tell Hetty he’d meant nothing ; for 
I saw clear enough, sir, by several things as I hadn’t under- 
stood at the time, as he’d got hold of her heart, and I thought 
she’d belike go on thinking of him, and never come to love an- 
other man as wanted to marry her. And I gave her the letter, 
and she seemed to bear it all after a while'better than I’d ex- 
pected .... and she behaved kinder and kinder to me . . , 

I dare say she didn’t know her own feelings then, poor thing, 
and they came back upon her when it was too late*. . . I 
don’t want to blame her ... I can’t think as she meant to 
deceive me. But I was encouraged to think she loved me, 
and— you know the rest, sir. But it’s on my mind as he’s 
been false to me, and deed her away, and she’s gone to hii» 
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^nd Tm going how to see; for I can never go to work 
again till I know what’s become of her.” 

During Adam’s narrative, Mr. Irwine had had time to re- 
cover his self-mastery in spite of the painful thoiigiits that 
crowded upon him. It was a bitter remembrance to him now 
—that morning when Arthur breakfasted with him, and 
seemed as if he were on the verge of a confession. It wms 
plain enough what he had wanted to confess. And if 
their words had taken another turn ... if he himself had 
been less fastidious about intruding on another man’s secrets 
, , . it was cruel to think how thin a film had shut out rescue 
form, all this guilt and misery. He saw the whole history now 
by that terrible illumination which the present sheds back 
upon the past. But every other feeling as it rushed upon him 
was thrown into abeyance by pity, deep respectful pity, for 
the man who sat before him — already so bruised, going forth 
with sad blind resignedness to an unreal sorrow, while a real 
one was close upon him, too far beyond the range of common 
trial for him ever to have feared it. His own agitation was 
quelled by a certain awe that comes over us in the presence 
of a great anguish ; for the anguish he must inflict on Adam 
was already present to him. Again he put his hand on the 
arm that lay on the table, but very gently this time, as he said 
solemnly, 

Adam, my dear friend, you have had some hard trials in 
your life. You can bear sorrow manfully, as w^ell as act man- 
fully : God requires both tasks at our hands. And there is a 
heavier sorrow coming upon you than any you have yet known. 
But you are not guilty- — you have not the worst of all sorrows. 
God help him who has ! ” 

The two pale faces looked at each other ; in Adam’s there 
was trembling suspense, in Mr. Irwine’s hesitating, shrinking 
pity. But he went on. 

I have had news of Hetty this morning. She is not gone 
to Imn. She is in Stonyshire — at Stoniton.” 

Adam started up from his chair, as if he thought he could 
have leaped to her that moment. But Mr. Irwine laid hold of 
his arm again, and said, persuasively, ‘‘Wait, Adam wait.” 
So he sat down. 

“ She is in a very unhappy position — one which will make 
it worse for you to find her, my poor friend, than to have lost 
her forever.” 

Adam’s lips moved tremulously, but no sound came. They 
moved again, and whispered, “ Tell me,” 
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She has been arrested . . - . she is in prison.” 

It was as if an insulting blow had brought back the spirit 
of resistance into Adam. The blood rushed to his face, and 
he said loudly and sharply, 

For what ? ” . 

“ For a great crime— the murder of her child. 

“ It ca7i't be r' Adam almost shouted, starting up from his 
chair, and making a stride toward the door ; but he turned 
round again, setting his back against the book-case, and look- 
ing fiercely at Mr. Irwine. “ It isn’t possible. She never had 
a child. She can’t be guilty. Who says it ? ” 

“ God grant she may be innocent, Adam. We can still 
hope she is.” 

“ But who says she is guilty ? ” said Adam, violently. 
“ Tell me everything.” 

“ Here is a letter from the magistrate before whom she was 
taken, and the constable who arrested her is in the dining- 
room. She will not confess her name or where she comes 
from ; but I fear, I fear there can be no doubt it is Hetty. 
The description of her person corresponds, only that she is 
said to look very pale and ill. She had a small red-leather 
pocket-book in her pocket, with two names written in it — one 
at the beginning, ‘ Hetty Sorrel, Hayslope,’ and the other near 
the end, ‘ Dinah Morris, Snowfield.’ She will not say which 
is her own name — she denies everything, and will answer no 
questions ; and application has been made to me, as a magis- 
trate, that I may take measures for identifying her, for it was 
thought probable that the name which stands first is her own 
name.” 

“ But what proof have they got against her, if it is Hetty ? ” 
said Adam, still violently, with an effort that seemed to shake 
his whole frame. “ I’ll not believe. It couldn’t ha’ been, and 
none of us know it.” , 

“Terrible proof that she was under the temptation to 
commit the crime ; but we have room to hope that she did not 
really commit it. Try and read that letter, Adam.” 

^Adaiii took the letter between his shaking hands, and tried 
to fix his eyes steadily on it. Mr. Irwine meanwhile went out 
to give some orders. When he came back, Adam’s eves were 
still on the first page— he couldn’t read— he could' not put 
the words together and make out what they meant. He threw 
it down at last, and clenched his fist. 

“ It’s his doing,” he said ; “if there’s been any crime, it’s 
at his door, not at hers. JTe taught her to deceive — he de 
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ceived uie first. Let ’em put /«>;2 on his trial— let him stand 
in court beside her, and I’ll tell ’em how he got hold of her 
heart, and diced her d evil, and then lied to me. Is he to go 
free, while they lay all the punishment on her . . . so weak and, 
young ? ” 

The image called up by these last words gave a newdireo 
tion to poor Adam’s maddened feelings. He was silent, look 
ing at the corner of the room, as if he saw something there* 
Then he burst out again, in a tone of appealing anguish. 

“ I canH bear it . . . O God, it’s too hard to lay upon me- 
lt’s too hard to think she’s wicked.” 

Mr, Irwine had sat down again in silence ; he was too wise 
to utter soothing words at j^resent, and indeed the sight of 
Adam before him, with that look of sudden age which some- 
times conies over a young face in moments of terrible emotion 
— the hard bloodless look of the skin, the deep lines about the 
quivering mouth, the furrows in the brow — the sight of this 
strong firm man shattered by the invisible stroke of sorrow, 
moved him so deeply that speech was not easy. Adam stood 
motionless, with his eyes vacantly fixed in this way for a min- 
ute or two j in that short space he was living through all his 
love again. 

She can’t ha’ done it,” he said, still without moving his 
eyes, as if he were only talking to himself ; “ it was fear made 
her hide it . . I forgive her for deceiving me ... I forgive 
thee, Hetty . . . thee wast deceived too . . . it’s gone hard 
wi’ thee, my poor Hetty . . . but they’ll never make me be- 
lieve it.” 

He was silent again for a few moments, and then he said 
with fierce abruptness, 

“ I’ll go to him — I’ll bring him back — I’ll make him go 
and look at her in her misery — Le shall look at her till he can’t 
forget it — it shall follow him night and day — as long as he 
lives it shall follow him — he shan’t escape wi’ lies this time — 
I’ll fetch him. I’ll drag him myself.” 

In the act of going toward the door, Adam paused automat- 
ically and looked about for Ms hat, quite unconscious where 
he was, or who was present with him. Mr. Irwine had foh 
lowed him, and now took him by the arm, saying in a quiet, 
but decided tone, 

“No, Adam, no ; I’m sure you will wish to stay and see 
what good can be done for her^ instead of going on a useless 
errand of vengeance. The punishment will surely fall without 
your aid. Besides, he is no longer in Ireland : he must be on 
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ills way home — or would be lon^ before you arrived ; forliis 
grandfather, I know, wrote for him to come at least ten days 
ago. I want you now to go with me to Stoiiiton. I have or- 
dered a horse for you to ride with us, as soon as you can com- 
pose yourself.’’ 

While Mr. Irwine was speaking, Adam recovered his con- 
sciousness of the actual scene ; he rubbed his hair off his fore- 
head and listened. 

“ Remember,” Mr. Irwine went on, “there are others to 
think of, and act for, besides yourself, Adam ; there are Hetty’s 
friends, the good Poysers, on whom this stroke will fall more 
heavily than I can bear to think. I expect it from your 
strength of mind, Adam — from your sense of duty to God and 
man — that you will try to act as long as action can be of any 
use.” 

In reality, Mr. Irwine proposed this journey to Stoniton 
for Adam’s own sake. Movement, with some object before 
him, was the best means of counteracting the violence of suf- 
fering in these first hours. 

“ You will go with me to Stoniton, Adam ? ” he said again, 
after a moment’s pause. “ We have to see if it is really Hetty 
who is there, you know.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Adam, “ I’ll do what you think right But 
the* folks at th’ Hall Farm ” 

“ I wish them not to know till I return to tell them myself. 

I shall have ascertained things then which I am uncertain 
about now, and I shall return as soon as possible. Come now, 
the horses are ready.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

THE BITTER WATERS SPREAD. 

Mr. Irwine returned from Stoniton in a post-chaise that 
night, and the first words Carrol said to him, as he entered 
the house, were, that Squire Donnithorne was dead — found 
dead in his bed at ten o’clock that morning — and that Mrs. 
Irwine desired him to say she should be awake when Mr. 
Irwine came home, and she begged him not to go to bed with- 
out seeing her. 
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Well, Dauphin/’ Mrs. Irwine said, as her son entered her 
room, “you’re come at last. So the old gentleman’s fidgeti- 
ness and low spirits, which made him send for Arthur in that 
sudden way, really meant something. I suppose Carrol has 
told you that Donnithorne was found dead in his bed this 
morning. You will believe my prognostications another timey 
though I dare say I shan’t live to prognosticate anything but 
my own death.” 

“ What have they done about Arthur ? ” said Mr. Irwine. 
“ Sent a messenger to await him at Liverpool ? ” 

“ Yes, Ralph was gone before the ne ws was brought to us. 
Dear Arthur, I shall live now to see him master at the Chase, 
and making good times on the estate, like a generous-hearted 
fellow as he is. He’ll be as happy as a king now.” 

Mr. Irwine could not help giving a slight groan : he was 
worn with anxiety and exertion, and his mother’s light words 
were almost intolerable. 

“ What are you so dismal about, Dauphin ? Is there any 
bad news ? Or are you thinking of the danger for Arthur in 
crossing that frightful Irish Channel at this time of year? ” 

“ No, mother. I’m not thinking of that \ but I’m not pre- 
pared to rejoice just now.” 

“You’ve been worried by this law business that you’ve 
been to Stoniton about. What in the world is it, that you 
can’t tell me ? ” 

“ You will know by and by, mother. It would not be right 
for me to tell you at present. Good-night : you’ll sleep now 
you have no longer anything to listen for.” 

Mr. Irwine gave up his intention of sending a letter to meet 
Arthur, since it would not now hasten his return: the news of 
his grandfather’s death would bring him as soon as he could 
possibly come. He could go to bed now and get some need- 
ful rest, before the time came for the morning’s heavy duty of 
carrying his sickening news to the Hall Farm and to Adam’s 
home. 

Adam himself was not come back from Stoniton, for 
though he shrank from seeing Hetty, he could not bear to go 
to a distance from her again. 

“ It’s no use, sir,” he said to the rector — “ it’s no use for 
me to go back. I can’t go to work again while she’s here ; 
and I couldn’t bear the sight o’ the things and folks round 
home. I’ll take a bit of a room here, where I can see the 
prison walls, and perhaps I shall get, in time, to bear seeing 
herB 
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Adam had not been shaken in his belief that Hetty was 
innocent of the crime she was charged with, for Mr. Irwine, 
feeling that the belief in her guilt would be a crushing addi- 
lion to Adam’s load, had kept from him the facts which left 
no hope in his own mind. There was not any reason for 
thrusting the whole burden on Adam at once, and Mr. Irwine, 
at parting, only said, If the evidence should tell too strongly 
against her, Adam, we may still hope for a pardon. Her 
youth and other circumstances will be a plea for her.” 

Ah 1 and it’s right peoj^le should know how she was 
tempted into the wrong way,” said Adam, with bitter earnest- 
ness. “ It’s right they should know it was a fine gentleman 
made love to her, and turned her head wi’ notions. You’ll 
remember, sir, you’ve promised to tell my mother, and Seth, 
and the people at the Farm, who it was as led her wrong, else 
they’ll think harder of her than she deserves. You’ll be doing 
her a hurt by sparing him, and I hold him the guiltiest before 
'God, let her ha’ done what she may. If you spare him. I’ll 
expose him 1 ” 

“I think your demand is just, Adam,” said Mr. Irwine, 
“ but when you are calmer, you will judge Arthur more merci- 
fully. I say nothing now, only that his punishment is in other 
hands than ours.” 

Mr. Irwine felt it hard upon him that he should have to 
tell of Arthur’s sad part in the story of sin and sorrow — he 
who cared for Arthur with fatherly affection — who had cared 
for him with fatherly pride. But he saw clearly that the secret 
must be known before long, even apart from Adam’s deter- 
mination, since it was scarcely to be supposed that Fletty would 
persist to the end in her obstinate silence. He made up his 
mind to withhold nothing from the Poysers, but to tell them 
the worst at once, for there was no time to rob the tidings of 
their suddenness. Hetty’s trial must come on at the Lent 
assizes, and they were to be held at Stoniton the next week. 
It was scarcely to be hoped that Martin Poyser could escape 
the pain of being called as a witness, and it was better he 
should know everything as long beforehand as possible. 

Before ten o’clock on Thursday morning the home at the 
Hall Farm was a house of mourning for a misfortune felt to 
be worse than death. The sense of family dishonor was too 
keen, even in the kind-hearted Martin Poyser the younger, 
to leave room for any compassion toward Hetty. He and his 
father were simple-minded farmers, proud of their untarnished 
character, oroud that they came of a family which had held 
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Op its head and paid its way as far back as its name was in 
the parish register ; and Hetty had brought disgrace on them 
all— disgrace that could never be wiped out. That was the 
alhconquering feeling in the mind both of father and son — the 
scorching sense of disgrace, which neutralized all other sensi- 
bility ; and Mr. Irwine was struck with surprise to observe 
that Mrs. Poyser was less severe than her husband. We are 
often startled by the severity of mild people on exceptional 
occasions j the reason is, that mild people are most likely to 
be under the yoke of traditional impressions. 

“ I’m willing to pay any money as is wanted toward trying 
to get her off,” said Martin the younger, when Ml Irwine 
was gone, while the old grandfather was crying in the opposite 
chair, “ but I’ll not go nigh her, nor ever see her again, by my 
own will. She’s made our bread bitter to us for all our lives 
to come, an’ we shall ne’er hold up our heads i’ this parish 
nor i’ any other. The parson talks of folks pityin’ us; it’s 
poor amends pity ’ll make us.” 

“ Pity ! ” said the grandfather, sharply. “ I ne’er wanted 
folks’s pity i’ my life afore . . . an’ I mun begin to be looked 
down on now, an’ me turned seventy-two last St. Thomas’s, an’ 
all th’ under-bearers and pall-bearers as I’n picked for my fu- 
neral are i’ this parish an’ the next to ’t. . . . It’s o’ no use 
now... . . I mun be ta’en to the grave by strangers,” 

“ Don’t fret so, father,” said Mrs. Poyser, who had spoken 
very little, being almost overawed by her husband’s unusual 
hardness and decision. “ You’ll have your children wi’ you ; 
and there’s the lads and the little un ’ll grow up in a new 
parish as well as i’ th’ old un.” 

‘‘ Ah ! there’s no staying i’ this country for us now,” said 
Mr. Poyser, and the hard tears trickled slowly down his round 
cheeks. “ We thought it ’ud be bad luck if th’ old squirt 
gave us notice this Lady-day, but I must gi’ notice myself now, 
an’ see if there can anybody be got to come an’ take to thd 
crops as Fn put i’ the ground ; for I wonna stay upo’ that 
man’s land a day longer nor I’m forced to ’t. An’ me, as 
thought him such a good, upright young man, as I should be 
be glad when he come to be our landlord. I’ll ne’er lift my hat 
to ’m again, nor sit i’ the same church wi’ ’m ... a man as 
has brought shame on respectable folks . . . an’ pretended to 
be such a friend to everybody. . . . Poor Adam there ... a 
fine friend he’s been t’ Adam, making speeches an’ talking so 
fine, an’ all the while poisoning the lad’s life, as it’s much if 
^he can stay i’ this country any more nor we can.” 
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‘' An' you t' ha' to go into court and own you’re akin t’ 
her,” said the old main “ Why, they’ll cast it up to the little 
tin as isn’t four ’ear old, some day— they’ll cast it ujd t’ her as 
she’d a cousin tried at the ’sizes for murder.” ^ 

“It’ll be their own wickedness, then,” said Mrs. Poyser, 
with a sob in her voice. “But there’s one above ’ull take 
care of the innicent child, else it’s but little truth they teh us 
at church. It’ll be harder nor ever to die an’ leave the little 
uns, an’ nobody to be a mother to ’m.” 

“ We’d better ha’ sent for Dinah, if we’d known where she 
is,” said Mr. Poyser; “but Adam said she’d left no direction 
where she’d be at Leeds.” 

“ Why, she’d be wi’ that woman as was a friend to her 
Aunt Mary,” said Mrs. Poyser, comforted a little by this sug- 
gestion of her husband’s. “ I’ve often heard Dinah talk of 
her, but I can’t remember what name she called her by. But 
there’s Seth Bede ; he’s like enough to know, for she’s a 
preaching woman as the Methodists think a deal on.” 

“I’ll send to Seth,” said Mr. Poyser. “I’ll send Alick to 
tell him to come, or else to send us word o’ the woman’s name, 
an’ thee can’st write a letter ready to send off to Treddles’on 
as soon as we can make out a direction.” 

“ It’s poor work writing letters when you want folks to 
come to you i’ trouble,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ Happen it’ll be 
ever so long on the road, an’ never reach her at last.” 

Before Alick arrived with the message, Lisbeth’s thoughts 
too had already flown to Dinah, and she had said to Seth. 

“ Eh ! there’s no comfort for us i’ this w^orld any more, 
wd’out thee couldst get Dinah Morris to come to us, as she did 
when my old man died. I’d like her to come in an’ take me 
by the hand again, an’ talk to me ; she’d tell me the rights 
on’t belike — she’d happen to know some good i’ all this trouble 
an’ heartbreak coinin’ upo’ that poor lad, as ne’er done a ])ic 
o’ wrong in’s life, but war better nor anybody else’s son, pick 
the country round. Eh I my lad ... . Adam, my poor 
lad ! ” 

“ Thee woulcistna like me to leave thee, to go and fetch 
Dinah ? ” said Seth, as his mother sobbed, and rocked herself 
to and fro. 

“ Fetch her ? ” said Lisbeth, looking up, and pausing from 
her grief, like a crying child who hears some promise of con- 
solation. “ Why, what place is’t she’s at, do they say ? ” 

“ It’s a good way off, mother — Leeds, a big town" But I 
could be back in three days, if thee couldst spare me.” 
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Nay, nay, I canna spare thee. Thee must go an^ see 
thy brother, an’ bring me word what he’s a-doin’. Master 
Irwine said he’d qome and tell me, but 1 canna make out 
so well what it means when he tells me. Thee must go thysen 
sin’ Adam wonna let me go to ’m. Write a letter to Dinah, 
caiistna ? Thee’t fond enough o’ writing when nobody wants 
thee.” 

‘‘I’m not sure where she’d be i’ that big town,” said 
Seth. “ If I’d gone myself, I could ha’ found out by asking 
the members o’ the society. But perhaps, if I put Sarah 
Williamson, Methodist preacher, Leeds, o’ th’ outside, it 
might get to her, for most like she’d be wi’ Sarah William- 
son.” 

Alick came now with the message, and Seth, finding that 
Mrs. Poyser was writing to Dinah, gave up the intention of 
writing himself ; but he went to the Hall Farm to tell them 
all he could suggest about the address of the letter, and warn 
them that there might be some delay in the delivery, from 
his not knowing an exact direction. 

On leaving Lisbeth Mr. Irwine had gone to Jonathan 
Burge, who had also a claim to be acquainted with what was 
likely to keep Adam away from business for some time ; 
and before six o’clock that evening there were few people 
in Broxton and Hayslope who had not heard the sad news. 
Mr. Irwine had not mentioned Arthur’s name to Burge, and 
yet the story of his conduct toward Hetty, with all the dark 
shadows cast upon it by its terrible consequences, was present- 
ly as well known as that his grandfather was dead, and he 
was come into the estate. For Martin Poyser felt. no motive 
to keep silence toward the one or two neighbors who ven- 
tured to come and shake him sorrovrfully by the hand on the 
first day of his trouble ; and Carrol, who kept his ears open 
to all that passed at the Rectory, had framed an inferential 
version of the story, and found early opportunities of commu- 
nicating it. 

One of *diose neighbors who came to Martin Poyser, and 
shook him by the hand wichout speaking for some minutes, 
was Bartle Massey. He had shut up his school, and was on 
his way to the Rectory, where he arrived about half past seven 
in the evening, and, sending his duty to Mr. Irwine, begged 
pardon for troubling him at that hour, but he had something 
particular on his mind., He was shown into the study, where 
Mr. Irwine soon joined him. 

‘‘Well, Bartle?” said Mr. putting out his band^ 
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That was not his usual way of saluting the schoolmaster, but 
trouble makes us treat all who feel with us very much alike, 

Sit down,” 

‘‘You know what I’m come about as well as I do, sir, I 
dare say,” said Bartle. 

“ You wish to know the truth about the sad news that has 
reached you . . , , about Hetty Sorrel ? ” 

“Nay, sir, what I wish to know is about Adam Bede. I 
understand you left him at Stoniton, and I beg the favor of 
you to tell me what’s the state of the poor lad’s mind, and 
what he means to do. For, as for that bit o’ pink-and-white 
they’ve taken the trouble to put in jail, I don’t value her a 
rotten nut — not a rotten nut — only for the harm or good that 
may come out of her to an honest man — a lad I’ve set such store 
by — trusted to that he’d make my bit o’ knowledge go a good 

way in the world Why, sir, he’s the only scholar I’ve 

had in this stupid country that ever had the will or the head- 
piece for mathematics. If he hadn’t had so much hard-w^ork 
to do, poor fellow, he might have gone into the higher 
branches, and then this might never have happened— “might 
never have happened.” 

Bartle was heated by the exertion of walking fast in an agi- 
tated frame of mind, and was notable to check himself on this 
first occasion of venting his feelings. But he paused now to 
rub his moist forehead, and probably his moist eyes also. 

“ You’ll excuse me, sir,” he said, when this pause had given 
him time to reflect, “for running on in this way about my own 
feelings, like that foolish dog of mine, howling in a storm, 
when there’s nobody wants to listen to me. I came to hear 
you speak, not to talk myself, if you’ll take the trouble to tell 
me what the poor lad’s doing.” 

“ Don’t put yourself under any restraint, Bartle,” said Mr. 
Irwine, “ The fact is, I’m very much in the same condition 
as you just now ; I’ve a great deal that’s painful on my mind, 
and I find it hard work to be quite silent about my own feel- 
ings, and only attend to others. I share your concern for 
Adam, though he is not the only one whose sufferings I care 
for in this affair. He intends to remain at Stoniton till after 
the trial : it will come on probably a week to-morrow. He 
has taken a room there, and I encouraged him to do so, because 
I think it better he should be away from his own home at 
present ; and, poor fellow, he still believes Hetty is innocent 
—he wants to summon up courage to see her if he can j he 
is unwilling to leave the spot where she is,” 
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“ Do you think the creatur’s guilty, then ? ” said Bartle. 
‘■ Do you think they’ll hang her ? ’ ■ 

I’m afraid it will go hard with her ; the evidence Is very 
strong. And one bad symptom is that she denies everything 
—denies that she has had a child, in the face of the most posi- 
tive evidence. I saw her myself, and she was obstinately si- 
lent to me ; she shrank up like a frightened animal when she 
saw me. I was never so shocked in my life as at the change 
in her. But I trust that, in the worst case, we may obtain a 
pardon for the sake of the innocent who are involved.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense ! ” said Bartle forgetting in his irrita- 
tion to whom he was speaking — I beg your pardon, sir, I 
mean it’s stuff and nonsense for the innocent to care about her 
being hanged. For my own part, I think the sooner such 
women are put out of the world the better \ and the men that 
help ’em to do mischief had better go along with ’em for 
that matter. What good will you do by keeping such vermin 
alive, eating the victual that ’ud feed rational beings ? But if 
Adam’s fool enough to care about it, I don’t want him to suffer 
more than’s needful .... Is he very much cut up, poor 
fellow ? ” Bartle added, taking out his spectacles and putting 
them on, as if they would assist his imagination. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid theg rief cuts very deep,” said Mr. Irwine. 
“ He looks terribly shattered, and a certain violence came 
over him now and then yesterday, which made me wish I 
could have remained near him. But I shall go to Stoniton 
again to-morrow, and I have confidence enough in the 
strength of xA-dam’s principle to trust that he will be able to 
endure the worst without being driven to anything rash. 

Mr. Irwine, who was involuntarily uttering his own thoughts 
rather than addressing Bartle Massey in the last sentence, had 
in his mind the possibility that the spirit of vengeance toward 
Arthur, which was the form Adam’s anguish was continually 
taking, might make him seek an encounter that was likely to 
end more fatally than the one in the Grove. This possibility 
heightened the anxiety with which he looked forward to Ar- 
thur’s arrival. But Bartle thought Mr. Irwine was referring 
to suicide, and his face wore a new alarm. 

“ I’ll tell you what I have in my head, sir,” he said,’ “ and 
I hope you’ll approve of it. I’m going to shut up my school ; 
if the scholars come, they must go back again, that’s all ; and 
I shall go to Stoniton and look after Adam till this business 
is over. I’ll pretend I’m come to look on at the assizes ; he 
can’t object to that. What do you think about it, sir ? ” 
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“ Well, said Mr. Irwine, rather hesitatingly, “ there would 

be some real advantages in that and I honor you for 

your friendship toward him, Bartle. But .... you must be 
careful what you say to him, you know. I’m afraid you have 
too little fellow-feeling in what you consider his weakness 
about Hetty.” 

“ Trust to me, sir— trust to me. I know what you mean. 
Fve been a fool myself in my time, but that’s between you and 
me. I sha’n’t thrust myself on him — ^only keep my eye on 
him, and see that he gets some good food, and put in a word 
here and there.” 

“ Then,” said Mr. Irwine, reassured a little as to Bartle’s 
discretion, “I think you’ll be doing a good deed, and it will 
be well for you to let Adam’s mother and brother know that 
you’re going.” 

“ Yes, sir— yes,” said Bartle, rising, and taking off his 
spectacles, “ I’ll do that — I’ll do that ; though the mother’s a 
whimpering thing — I don’t like to come within ear-shot of 
her; however, she’s a straight-backed, clean woman— none of 
your slatterns. I wish you good-by, sir, and thank you for the 
time you’ve spared me. You’re everybody’s friend in this 
business — everybody’s friend. It’s a heavy wel^fe:; you’ve srot 
rr. '■''T* shoulders.” 

"C. . fd-by, Bartle, till we meet at Stoniton, I dare say 

we shaL.” 

Bartle hurried away from the Rectory, evading Carrol’s 
conversational advances, and saying, in an exasperated tonej, 
to Vixen, whose short legs pattered beside him on the 
gravel, 

“ Now, I shall be obliged to take you with me, you good- 
for-nothing woman. You’d go fretting yourself to death if I 
left you ; you know you would, and perhaps get snapped up 
by some tramp ; and you’ll be running into bad company, I 
expect, putting your nose in every hole and corner where 
you’ve no business; but if you do anything disgraceful I’ll 
disown you — mind that, madam — mind that 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XLL 

THE EVE OF THE TRIAI*. 

An upper room in a dull Stoniton street with two beds in 
it— one laid on the floor. It is ten o^clork on Thursday night, 
and the dark wail opposite the window shuts out the moon- 
light that might have struggled with the light of the one dip 
candle by which Bartle Massey is pretending to read, while he 
is really looking over his spectacles at Adam Bede, seated 
near the dark window. 

You w^ould hardly have known it was Adam without being 
told. His face has got thinner this last week; he has the 
sunken eyes, the neglected beard of a man just risen from a 
sick bed. His heavy black hair hangs over his forehead, and 
there is no active impulse in him which inclines him to push it 
off, that he may be more awake to what is around him. He 
has one arm over the back of the chair, and he seems to be 
looking down at his clasped hands. He is roused by a knock 
at the door. - 

“There he is,^’ said Bartle Massey, rising hastily and un- 
fastening the door. It was Mr. Irwine. 

Adam rose from his chair with instinctive respect as Mr. 
Irwine approached him and took his hand. 

“ Vm late, Adam,’’ he said, sitting down on the chair which 
Bartle placed for him ; “ but I was later in setting off from 
Broxton than I intended to be, and I have been incessantly 
occupied since I arrived. I’ve done everything now, however 
— everything that can be done to-night, at least. Let us all 
sit down.’ 

Adam took his chair again mechanically, and Bartle, for 
whom there was no chair remaining, sat on the bed in the 
background. 

“ Have you seen her, sir.^” said Adam, tremulously. 

“ Yes, Adam ; I and the chaplain have both been with her 
this evening.” 

“ Did you ask her, sir .... did you say anything about 
me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Irwine, with some hesitation, “ I spoke of 
you. I said you wished to see her before the trial, if she com 
sented,” 
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As Mr. Irwine paused, Adam looked at him with eager^ 
questioning eyes. 

You know she shrinks from seeing any one, Adam. It is 
not only you— some fatal influence seems to have shut up her 
heart against her fellow-creatures. She has scarcely said^ any- 
thing more than ‘No/ either to me or the chaplain. Three 
or four days ago, before you were mentioned to her, when I 
asked her if there was any one of her family whom she would 
like to see — to whom she could open her mind, she said, with 
a violent shudder, ‘Tell them not to come near me — I won’t 
see any of them.' ’’ 

Adam's head was hanging down again, and he did not 
speak. There was silence for a few minutes, and then Mr. 
Irwine said,^ 

“ I don’t like to advise you against your own feelings, 
Adam, if they now urge you strongly to go and see her to- 
morrow morning, even without her consent. It is just pos- 
sible, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, that the 
interview might affect her favorably. _But I grieve to say I 
have scarcely any hope of that. She didn't seem agitated 
when I mentioned your name; she only said ‘No,’ in the 
same cold, obstinate way as usual. And if the meeting had 
no good effect on her, it would be pure, useless suffering to 
you — severe suffering, I fear. She is very much changed "... 

Adam started up from his chair, and seized his hat which 
lay on the table. But he stood still then, and looked at Mr. 
Irwine, as if he had a question to ask, which it was yet diffi- 
cult to utter. Bartle Massey rose quietly, fumed the key in 
the door, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Is he come back ? " said Adam at last 

“No, he is not," said Mr. Irwine, quietly. “Lay down 
your hat, Adam, unless you would like to walk out with ma 
for a little fresh air. I fear you have not been out ao-ain to- 
day." ' ' 

“ You needn't deceive me, sir," said Adam, looking hard 
at Mr. Irwine, and speaking in a tone of angry suspicion, 

“ You needn't be afraid of me. I only want justice. I w\ant 
him to feel what she feels. It's his work. . . she w^as a child 
as it 'ud ha' gone t'anybody's heart to look at . . .1 don’t 
care what she’s done. . . it was him brought her to it And 
he shall know it . . he shall feel it . . if there’s a just God, he 
shall feel what it is t' ha’ brought a child like her to sin and 
misery ". . . 

“I'm not deceiving you, Adam," said Mr. Irwine*, “Ap 
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thiir Donnithorne is not come back — was not come back when 
I left. I have left a letter for him ; he will know all as soon 
as he arrives.” 

‘‘But you don’t mind about it,” said Adam, indignantly. 
“ You think it doesn’t matter as she lies there in shame and 
misery, and he knows nothing about it— he suffers nothing.” 

“Adam, he know — he will suffer, long and bitterly. 

He has a heart and a conscience ; I can’t be entirely deceived 
in his character. I am convinced — I am sure he didn’t fall 
under temptation without a struggle. He may be weak, but 
he is not callous, , not coldly selfish. I am persuaded that 
this will be a shock of which he will feel the effects all his 
life. Why do you crave vengeance in this way ? No amount 
of torture that you could inflict on him could benefit 

“ No — O God, no,” Adam groaned out, sinking on his 
chair again j “ but that is the deepest curse of all . . . that’s 
w^hat makes the blackness of it . . . it ca7i 7iever be imdone. 
My poor Hetty. . . she can never be my sweet Hetty again, r . 
the prettiest thing that God had made — smiling up at me . . . 
I thought she loved me . . . and was good . . 

Adam’s voice had been gradually sinking into a hoarse un- 
dertone, as if he were only talking to himself ; but now he 
said abruptly, looking at Mr. Irwine, 

“But she isn’t as guilty as they say? You don’t think 
she is, sir ? She can’t ha’ done it.” 

“ That perhaps can never be known with certainty, Adam,” 
Mr. Irwine answered, gently. “ In these cases we sometimes 
form our judgment on what seems to us strong evidence, and 
yet, for want of knowing some small fact, our judgment is 
wrong. But suppose the worst ; you have no right to say 
that the guilt of her crime lies with him, and that he ought to 
bear the punishment. It is not for us men to apportion the 
shares of moral guilt and retribution. We find it impossible 
to avoid mistakes even in determining who has committed a 
single criminal act, and the problem bow far a man is to be 
held responsible for the unforeseen consequences of his own 
deed, is one that might well make us tremble to look into it. 
The evil consequences that may lie folded in a single act of 
selfish indulgence, is a thought so awful that it ought surely 
to awaken some feeling less presumptuous than a rash desire 
to punish. You have a, mind that can understand this fully, 
Adam, when you are calm. Don’t suppose I can’t enter into 
the anguish that drives you into this state of revengeful ha- 
tred ; Wt think of this : if you were to obey your passion-—* 
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for it if passion, and you deceive yourself in calling it justice 
— it iniglit be with you precisely as it has been with Arthur; 
nay, worse ; your passion might lead you yourself into a hor- 
rible crime.” 

“No— not worse,” said Adam, bitterly; “ I don't believe 
it’s worse — I’d sooner do it — Fd sooner do a wickedness as 
I could suffer for myself, than ha’ brought her to do wicked- 
ness and then stand by and see ’em punish her while they let 
me alone I and all for a bit o’ pleasure, as, if he’d had a man’s 
heart in him, he’d ha’ cut his hand off sooner than he’d ha’ 
taken it. What if he didn’t foresee what’s happened ? He 
foresaw enough ; he’d no right t’ expect anything but harm 
and shame to her. And then he wanted to smooth it off 
wi’ lies. No — there’s plenty 0’ things folks are hanged for, 
not half so hateful as that; let a man do what he will, if he 
knows he’s to bear the punishment himself, he isn’t half so 
bad as a mean selfish cow^ard as makes things easy t’ him- 
self, and knows all the while the punishment ’ull fall on .some- 
body else.” 

“ There again you partly deceive yourself, Adam. There 
is no sort of wrong deed of w^hich a man can bear the punish- 
ment alone ; you can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is in you shall not spread. Men’s lives are as thor- 
oughly blended with each other as the air they breathe ; evil 
spreads as necessarily as disease. I know, I feel the terrible 
extent of suffering this sin of Arthur’s has caused to others ; 
but so does every sin cause suffering to others besides those 
who commit it. An act of vengeance on your part against 
Arthur would simply be another evil added to those we are 
suffering under ; you could not bear the punishment alone ; 
you would entail the worst sorrows on every one who loves 
you. You would have committed an act of blind fury, that 
would leave all the present evils just as they were, and add 
woi'se evils to them. You may tell me that you meditate 
no fatal act of vengeance ; but the feeling in your mind is 
what gives birth to such actions, and as long as you indulge 
it, as long as you do not see that to fix your mind on Arthur’s 
punishment is revenge, and not justice, you are in danger of 
being led on to the commission of some great wrong. Re- 
member what you told me about your feelings after you had 
given that blow to Arthur in the Grove.” 

Adam was silent ; the last words had called up a vivid 
image of the past, and Mr. Irwine left him to his thoughts, 
while bespoke to Bartle Massey about old Mr, Donnithorne's 
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funeral and other matters of an indifferent kind. But at length 
Adam turned round and said in a more subdued tone, 

“ Fve not asked about ’em at th’ Hall Farm, sir. Is Mr. 
Poyser comihg ? ” 

He is come ; he is in Stoniton to-night. But I could not 
advise him to see you, Adam. His own mind is in a very per- 
turbed state, and it is best he should not see you till you are 
calmer.’'’ 

'' Is Dinah Morris come to ’em, sir ? Seth said they’d sent 
for her.” 

‘‘ No. Mr, Poyser tells me she was not come when he left 
They are afraid the letter has not reached her. It seems they 
had no exact address.” 

Adam sat ruminating a little while, and then said, 

I wonder if Dinah ’ud ha’ gone to see her. But perhaps 
the Poysers would ha’ been sorely against it, since they won't 
come nigh her themselves. But I think she would, for the 
Methodists are great folks for going into the prisons ; and 
Seth said he thought she would. She’d a very tender way 
with her, Dinah had; I wonder if she could ha’ done any 
good. You never saw her, sir, did you ? ” 

Yes, I did ; Iliad a conversation with her — she pleased 
me a good deal. And now you mention it, I wish she would 
come j for it is possible that a gentle, mild woman like her 
might move Hetty to open her heart. The jail chaplain is 
rather harsh in his manner.” 

“ But it’s o’ no use if she doesn’t come,” said Adam, sadly. 
If I’d thought of it earlier, I would have taken some 
measure for finding her out,” said Mr. Irwine, ‘‘ but it’s too 
late now, I fear . . . Well, Adam, I must go now. Try to get 
some rest to-night. God bless you. I’ll see you early to- 
morrow morning.” 


CHAPTER XLIL 

THE MORNING OF THE TRIAL* 

At one o’clock the next day, Adam was alone in his dull 
upper room ; his watch lay before him on the table, as if he 
were counting the long minute^. He had no knowledge of 
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what was likely to he said by the witnesses on the trial, for he 
had shrunk from all the particulars connected with Hetty^s 
arrest and accusation. This brave active man, \vbo would 
have hastened toward any danger or toil to rescue Hetty from 
an apprehended wrong or misfortune, felt himself powerless 
to contemplate irremediable evil and suffering. The suscepti- 
bility which would have been an impelling force where there 
was any possibility of action, became helpless anguish when 
he was obliged to be passive ; or else sought an active outlet 
in the thought of inflicting justice on Arthur. Energetic 
natures^ strong for all strenuous deeds, will often rush away 
from a hopeless sufferer, as if they were hard-hearted. It is 
the over-mastering sense of pain that drives them. They 
shrink by an ungovernable instinct, as they would shrink from 
laceratiom Adam had brought himself to think of seeing 
Hetty, if she would consent to see him, because he thought 
the meeting might possibly be a good to her — might help to 
melt away this terrible hardness they told him of. If she saw 
he bore her no ill-will for what she had done to him, she might 
open her heart to him. But this resolution had been an im- 
mense effort ; he trembled at the thought of seeing her changed 
face, as a timid woman trembles at the thought of the surgeon’s 
knife ; and he chose now to bear the long hours of suspense, 
rather than encounter what seemed to him the more intoler- 
able agony of witnessing her trial. 

Deep, unspeakable suffering may well be called a baptism, 
a regeneration, the initiation into a new state. The yearning 
memories, the bitter regret, the agonized sympathy, the strug- 
gling appeals to the Invisible Right — all the intense emotions 
which had filled the days and nights of the past week, and 
were compressing themselves again like an eager crowd into 
the hours of this single morning, made Adam look back on 
all the previous years as if they had been a dim, sleepy, ex- 
istence, and he had only now awaked to full consciousness. 

It seemed to him as if he had always before thought it a light 
thing that men should suffer ; as if all that he had himself 
endured, and called sorrow before, was only a moment’s stroke 
that had never left a bruise. Doubtless a great anguish may 
do the work of years, and we may come out from that baptism 
of fire with a soul full of new awe and pity. 

“ O God 1 ” Adam groaned, as heleankl on the table, and 
looked blankly at the face of the watch, and men have suf- 
fered like this before . . and poor helpless young things,have 
suffered like her . . . Such a little while ago, looking so happy 
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ana so pretty . . • kissing 'em all, her grandfathei and all of 
'em, and they wishing her luck. . , . Oh, my poor, poor Hetty 
. . . dost think on it now ? " 

Adam started and looked round tow^ard the door. Vixen 
had begun to whimper, and there was the sound of a stick 
and a lame walk on the stairs. It was Bartle Massey come 
back. Could it be all over? 

Bartle entered quickly, and, going up to Adam, grasped 
his hand, and said, I'm just come to look at you, my boy, 
for the folks are gone out of court for a bit." 

Adam’s heart beat so violently, he was unable to speak— 
he could only return the pressure of his friend’s hand ; and 
Bartle, drawing up the other chair, came and sat in front of 
him, taking off his hat and his spectacles. 

That’s a thing never happened to me before," he ob- 
served— ‘‘ to go out o’ doors with my spectacles on. I clean 
forgot to take 'em off." 

The old man made this trivial remark, thinking it better 
not to respond at all to Adam’s agitation ; he would gather, 
in an indirect way, that there was nothing decisive to com- 
municate at present. 

And now," he said, rising again, I must see to your 
having a bit of the loaf, and some of that Wine Mr. Irwine 
sent this morning. He’ll be angry with me if you don’t have 
it. Come now," he went on, bringing forward the bottle and 
the loaf, and pouring some wine into a cup, “I must have a 
bit and a sup myself. Drink a drop with me, my lad — drink 
with me." 

Adam pushed the cup gently away, and said, entreatingly, 
‘^Tell me about it, Mr. Massey — tell me all about it. Was 
she there. ^ Have they begun ? " 

^Wes, my boy, yes— it’s taken all the time since I first 
went ; but they're slow, they’re slow ; and there's the counsel 
they've got for her puts a spoke in the wheel whenever he can, 
and makes a deal to do with cross-examining the witnesses, 
and quarrelling with the other lawyers. That’s all he can do 
for the money they give him ; and it's a big sum — it’s a big 
sum. But he's a cute fellow, with an eye that hid pick the 
needles out of the hay in no time. If a man had got no feel- 
ings, it 'ud be as good as a demonstration to listen to what 
goes on in court ; but a tender heart makes one stupid. I'd 
have given up figures forever only to have had some good news 
to bring to you, my poor lad.” 

“ But does- it seem to be going against her ? ” said Adam. 
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^^ Tell me what they've said. I must kx:iow it now~must 
know what they have to bring against her." 

« Why, the chief evidence yet has been the doctors ; all 
but Martin Poyser — poor Martin 1 Everybody in court felt 
for him — it was like one sob, the sound they made when he 
came down again. The worse was, when they told him to 
look at the prisoner at the bar. It was hard work, poor 
fellow-— it was hard w^k. Adam, my boy, the blow falls 
heavily on him as well as you ; you must help poor Martin ; 
you must show courage. Drink some wine now, and show 
me you mean to bear it like a man." 

Bartle had made the right sort of appeal. Adam, with an 
air of quiet obedience, took up the cup and drank a little. 

“Tell me how she looked ? " he said presently. 

“ Frightened, very frightened, when they first brought her 
in; it was the first sight of the crowd and the judge, poor 
creature. And there’s a lot o’ foolish women in fine clothes, 
with^gewgaws all up their arms, and feathers on their heads, 
sitting near the judge : they’ve dressed themselves out in that 
way, one ’ud think, to be scarecrows and warnings against 
any man ever' meddling with a woman again \ they put up 
their glasses, and stared and whispered. But after that she 
stood like a white image, staring down at her hands, and 
seeming neither to hear nor see anything. And she’s as white 
as a sheet. She didn’t speak when they asked her if she’d 
plead ^guilty ’ or / not guilty,’ and they jDled ‘ not guilty’ for 
her. But when she heard her uncle’s name, there seemed to 
go a shiver right through her ; and when they told him to look 
at her, she hung her head down and cowered, and hid her 
face in her hands. Fle’d much ado to speak, poor man, his 
voice trembled so. And the counsellors — who look as hard as 
nails mostly — I saw, spared him as much as they could. Mr. 
Irwine put himself near him, and went with him out o’ court. 
Ah 1 it’s, a great thing in a man’s life to be able to stand by a 
neighbor, and uphold him in such trouble as that" 

“ God bless him and you too, Mr. Massey,’’ said Adam, in 
a low voice, laying his hand on Bartle’s arm. 

“ Ay, ay, he’s good metal j he gives the right ring when 
you try him, our parson does. A man o’ sense — says no more 
than’s needful. He’s not one of those that think they can 
comfort you with chattering, as if folks who stand by and look 
on knew a deal better what the trouble was than those who 
have to bear it I’ve had to do with such folks in my time — 
ill the South, when I was in trouble mysell Mr. Irwine is to 
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be a witness himself, by and by, on her side, you know, to 
speak to her character and bringing up.” 

But the other evidence . . . does it go heard against her ? 
said Adam. What do you think, Mr. Massey ? Tell me the 
truth.^^ 

Yes, my lad, yes : the truth is the best thing to tell It 
must come at last. The doctors’ evidence is heavy on her-— 
is heavy. But she’s gone on denying she’s had a child from 
first to last : these poor silly woman -things*— they’ve not the 
sense to know it’s no use denying wdiat’s proved. It’ll make 
against her with the jury, I doubt, her being so obstinate : 
they may be less for recommending her to mercy, if the ver- 
dict’s against her. But Mr. Irwine ’ll leave no stone unturned 
with the judge — ^you may rely upon that, Adam.” 

Is there nobody to stand by her, and seem to care for her, 
in the court ? ” said Adam. 

“ There’s the chaplain o’ the jail sits near her, but he’s a 
sharp ferrety-faced man — another sort o’ flesh and blood to 
Mr. Irwine- They say the jail chaplains are mostly the fag- 
end p’ the clergy.” 

“ There’s one man as ought to be there,” said Adam bit- 
terly. Presently he drew himself up, and looked fixedly out of 
the window, apparently turning over some new idea in his 
mind. 

Mr. Massey,” he said at last, pushing the hair off his fore- 
head, I’ll go gack with you. I’ll go into court. It’s cowardly 
of me to keep away. I’ll stand by her- — I’ll own her — for 
all she’s been deceitful. They oughtn’t to cast her off — her 
own flesh and blood. We hand folks over to God’s mercy, and 
show none ourselves. I used to be hard sometimes : I’ll 
never be hard again. I’ll go, Mr. Massey^ — I’ll go with you,” 

There was a decision in Adam’s manner which would 
have prevented Bartle from opposing him, even if he had 
wished to do so. He only said, 

Take a bit, then, and another sup, Adam, for the love 
of me. See, I must stop and eat a morsel. Now you take 
some.” 

Nerved by an active resolution, Adam took a morsel of 
bread, and drank some wine. He was haggard and unshaven, 
as he had been yesterday, but he stood upright again, and 
looked more like the Adam Bede of former days. 
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CAPTER XLIIL 

THE VERDICT. 

The place fitted up that day as a court of justice was a 
grand old hall, now destroyed by fire. The midday light that 
fell on the close pavement of human heads, was shed through 
a line of high pointed windows, variegated with the mellow 
tints of old painted glass. Grim dusty armor hung in high 
relief in front of the dark oaken gallery at the farther end ; 
and under the broad arch of the great mullioned window 
opposite was spread a curtain of old tapestry, covered with 
dim melancholy figures, like a dozing indistinct dream of the 
past. It was a place that through the rest of the year was 
haunted with the shadowy memories of old kings and queens, 
unhappy, discrowned, imprisoned ; but to-day ail those shad- 
ows bad fied, and not a soul in the vast hail felt the pres- 
ence of any but a living sorrow, which was quivering in waim 
hearts. 

But that sorrow seemed to have made itself feebly felt 
hitherto, now when Adam Bede’s tall figure was suddenly 
seen, being ushered to the side of the prisoner’s dock. In 
the broad sunlight of the great hall, among the sleek shaven 
faces of otlier men, the marks of suffering in his face were 
startling even to Mr. Irwine, who had last seen him in the dim 
light of his small room ; and the neighbors from Hayslope 
who were present, and who told Hetty SorreFs stoiy by their 
firesides in their old age, never forgot to say how it moved 
them when Adam Bede, poor fellow, taller by the head than 
most of the people round him, came into court, and took his 
place by her side. 

But Hetty did not see him. She was standing in the 
same position Bartle Massey had described, her hands crossed 
over each other, and her eyes fixed on them. Adam had 
not dared to look at her in the first moments, but at last, 
when the attention of the court was withdrawn by the pro- 
ceedings, he turned his face toward her with a resolution not 
to shrink. 

Why did they say she was so changed In. the corpse we 
love, it is the Hkefiess we see — it is the likeness, which makes 
itself felt the more keenly because something else and h 
mt. There they were — ^the sweet face and neck, with the dark 
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tendrils of hair, the long dark lashes, the rounded cheek and 
the pouting lips ; pale and thin— yes— -but like Hetty, and 
only Hetty. Others thought she looked as if some demon 
had cast a blighting glance upon her, withered up the woman’s 
soul in her, and left only a hard despairing obstinacy. But 
the mother’s yearning, that completest type of the life in an- 
other life which is the essence of real human love, feels the 
presence of the cherished child even in the debased, degraded 
man ; and to Adam, this pale, hard-looking culprit was the 
Hetty who had smiled at him in the garden under the apple- 
tree boughs— she was that Hetty’s corpse, which he had trem- 
bled to look at the first time, and then was unwilling to turn 
away his eyes from. 

But presently he heard something that compelled him to 
listen, and made the sense of sightless absorbing. A woman 
was in the witness-box, a middle-aged woman, who spoke in a 
firm distinct voice. She said, 

‘‘My name is Sarah Stone. I am a widow, and keep a 
small shop licensed to sell tobacco, snuff, and tea, in Church 
Lane, Stoniton. The prisoner at the bar is the same young 
woman who came, looking ill and tired, with a basket on her 
arm, and asked for a lodging at my house on Saturday even- 
ing, the 27th of February. She had taken the house for a 
public, because there was a figure against the door. And 
when I said I didn’t take in lodgers, the prisoner began to 
cry, and said she was too tired to go anywhere else, and she 
only wanted a bed for one night. And her prettiness, and 
her condition, and something respectable about her clothes 
and looks, and the trouble she seemed to be in, made me as 
I couldn’t find in my heart to send her away at once. I asked 
her to 'sit down, and gave her some tea, and asked her where 
she was going, and where her friends were. She said she was 
going home to her friends ; they were farming folks a good 
way off, and she’d had a long journey that had cost her more 
money than she expected,, so as she’d hardly any money left 
in her pocket, and was afraid of going where it would cost her 
much. She had been obliged to sell most of the things out 
of her basket, but she’d thankfully give a shilling for a bed. 

I saw no reason why I shouldn’t take the young woman in 
for the night, I had only one room, but there were two beds 
in it, and I told her she might -stay with me. I thought she’d , 
been led wrong and got intO' trouble, but if she was going to 
her friends, it would be a good work to keep her out of 
farther harm.” 
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The witness then stated that in the night a child was born, 
and she identified the baby-clothes then shown to her as those 
in which she had herself dressed the child. 

These are the clothes. I made them myself, and had 
kept them by me ever since my last child was born. I took 
a deal of trouble both for the child and the mother. I couldn't 
help taking to the little thing and being anxious about it. I 
didn’t send for a doctor, for there seemed no need. I told 
the mother in the daytime she must tell me the name of her 
friends, and where they lived, and let me write to them. She 
said, by arid by she would write herself, but not to-day. She 
would have no nay, but she would get up and be dressed, in 
spite of everything I could say. She said she felt quite strong 
enough, and it was wonderful what spirit she showed. But I 
wasn’t quite easy what I should do about her, and towards 
evening I made up my mind I’d go, after meeting was over, 
and speak to our minister about it. I left the house about 
half-past eight o’clock. I didn’t go out at the shop door, but 
at the back door, which opens into a narrow alley. I’ve only 
got the ground floor of the house, and the kitchen and the 
bedroom both look into the alley. I left the prisoner sitting 
up by the fire in the kitchen with the baby on her lap. She 
hadn’t cried or seemed low at all, as she did the night before. 

I thought she had a strange look with her eyes, and she got 
a bit flushed toward evening. I was afraid of the fever, and I 
thought I’d call and ask an acquaintance of mine, an experi- 
enced woman, to come back with me when I went out. It 
was a very dark night. I didn’t fasten the door behind me ; 
there was no lock ; it was a latch with a bolt inside, and when 
there was nobody in the house I always went out at the shop 
door. But I thought there was no danger in leaving it un- 
fastened that little while. I was longer than I meant to be, 
for I had to wait for the woman that came back with me. It 
was an hour and a half before we got back, and when we 
went in, the candle was burning just as I left it, but the 
prisoner and the baby were both gone. She’d taken her 
cloak and bonnet, but she’d left the basket and the things in it. 
... I was dreadful frightened, and angry with her for going. 

I didn’t go to give information, because I’d no thought she 
meant to do any harm, and I knew she had money" in her 
pocket to buy food and lodging. I didn’t like to set" the con- 
stable after her, for she’d a right to go from me if she liked.” 

The effect of this evidence on Adam was electrical * it 
gave him new force. Hetty could not be guility of the crime 
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—her heart must have clung to her baby — else why should 
she have taken it with her ? She might have left it behind. 
The little creature had died natu rally, and then she had hid- 
den it ; babies were so liable to death — and there might be 
the strongest suspicions without any proof of guilt. His mind 
was so occupied with imaginary arguments against such sus- 
picions, that he could not listen to the cross-examination by 
Hetty’s counsel, who tried without result, to elicit evidence 
that the prisoner had shown some movements of maternal 
affection toward the child. The whole time this witness was 
being examined, Hetty had stood as motionless as before ; no 
word seemed to arrest her ear. But the sound of the next 
witness’s voice touched a chord that was still sensitive ; she 
gave a start and a frightened look towards him, but immedi- 
ately turned away her head and looked clowm at her hands as 
before. This witness was a man, a rough peasant. He said : 

My name is John Olding. I am a laborer, and live at 
Tedd’s Hole, two miles out of Stoniton. A week last Mon- 
day, toward one o’clock in the afternoon, I was going toward 
Hetton Coppice, and about a quarter of a mile from^ the cop- 
pice I saw the prisoner, in a red cloak, sitting under a bit of 
a haystack not far off the stile. She got up when she saw me, 
and seemed as if she’d be walking on the other way. It was 
a regular road through the fields, and nothing veiy uncommon 
to see a young \voman there, but I took notice of her because 
she looked white and scared. I should have thought she 
was a beggar woman only for her good clothes. I thought 
she looked a bit crazy, but it was no business of mine. I 
stood and looked back after her, but she went right on while 
she was in sight. I had to go to the other side of the coppice 
to look after some stakes. There’s a road right through it, 
and bits of openings here and there, where the trees have 
been cut down, and some of ’em not carried away. I didn’t 
go straight along the road, but turned off toward the middle, 
and took a shorter way toward the spot I wanted to get to. 
I hadn’t got far out of the road into one of the open places, 
before I heard a strange cry. I thought it didn’t come from 
any animal I knew, but I wasn’t for stopping to look about 
just then. But it went on, and seemed so strange to me in 
that place, I couldn’t help stopping to look. I began to think 
I might make some money of it, if it was a ne\v thing. But 
I’d hark work to tell which way it came from, and for a good 
wliile I kept looking up at the boughs. And then I thouglit 
it came from the ground ; and there was a lot of timber-chop' 
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pings lying about^ and loose pieces of turf, and a ^unk 01 
two. And I looked about among them, but at last the cry 
stopped. So I was for giving it up, and went on ii>out my 
business. But when I came back the same way pretty nigh 
an hour after, I couldn’t help laying down my stakes to have 
another look. And just as I was stooping and laying down 
the stakes, I saw something odd and round and whitish lying 
on the ground under a nut-bush by the side of me. And I 
stooped down on hands and knees to pick it up. And I saw 
it was a little baby’s hand.” 

At these words a thrill ran through the court. Hetty was 
visibly trembling; now, for the first time, she seemed to be 
listening to what a witness said. 

‘'There was a lot of timber-choppings put together just 
where the ground went hollow, like, under the bush, and the 
hand came out from among them. But there was a hole left 
in one place, and I could see down it, and see the child’s 
head; and I made haste and did away the tur^ and the chop- 
pings, and took out the child. It had got comfortable clothes 
on, but its body was cold, and I thought it must be dead. I 
made haste back with it out of the wood, and took it home 
to my wife; She said it was dead, and I’d better take it to 
the parish and tell the constable. And I said, ‘ I’ll lay my 
life it’s that young woman’s child as I met going to the cop- 
pice.’ But she seemed to be gone clean out of sight. And 
I took the child on to Hetton parish and told the constable, 
and we went on to Justice Hardy. And then we went looking 
after the young woman till dark at night, and we went and 
gave information at Stoniton as they might stop her. And 
the next morning, another constable came to me, to go with 
him to the spot where I found the child. And when we got 
there, there was the prisones^ arsitting against the bush where 
I found the child ; and she cried out when she saw us, but 
she never offered to move. She’d got a big piece of bread on 
her lap.” 

Adam had given a faint groan of despair while this witness 
was speaking. He had hidden his face on his arm, which 
rested on the boarding in front of him. It was the supreme 
moment of his suffering; Hetty was guilty ; and he was 
silently calling to God for help. He heard no more of the 
evidence, and was unconscious when the case for the prosecu- 
tion had closed — unconscious that Mr. Irwine was in the 
witness-box, telling of Hetty’s unbiemished character in her 
own parish, and of the virtuous habits in which she had beeu 
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broiiglit up. This testimony could have no influence on the 
verdict, but it was given as part of that plea for mercy 
which her own counsel would have made if he had been ah 
lowed to speak for her — a favor not granted to criminals in 
those stern times. 

At last Adam lifted up his head, for there was a general 
movement round him. The judge had addressed the jury, 
and they were retiring. The decisive moment was not far 
off, Adam felt a sbucldering horror that would not let him 
look at Hetty, but she had long relajDsed into her blank hard 
indifference. All eyes were strained to look at her, but she 
stood like a statue of dull despair. 

There was a mingled rustling, whispering, and low buzzing 
throughout the court during this interval. The desire to 
listen was suspended, and every one had some feeling or 
opinion to express in undertones. Adam sat looking blankly 
before him, but he did not see the objects that were right in 
front of his eyes — the counsels and attorneys talking with an 
air of cool baseness, and Mr. Irwine in low, earnest conversa- 
tion with the iuclge ; did not see Mr. Irwine sit down again 
in agitation, and shake his head mournfully when somebody 
whispered to him. The inward action was too intense for 
Adam to take in outward objects, until some strong sensation 
roused him. 

It was not very long, hardly more than a quarter of an 
hour, before the knock which told that the jury had come to 
their decision fell as a signal for silence on every ear. It is 
sublime — that sudden pause of a great multitude, which tells 
that one soul moves in them all. Deeper and deeper the 
silence seemed to become, like the deepening night, while the 
jurymen’s names were called over, and the prisonei- was made 
to hold up her hand, and the juiy was asked for their verdict. 

“Guilty.” 

It was the verdict every one expected, but there was a sigh 
of disappointment from some hearts, that it was followed by 
no recommendation to mercy. Still the sympathy of the court 
was not with the prisoner ; the unnaturalness of her crime 
stood out the more harshly by the side of her hard immova- 
bility and obstinate silence. Even the verdict, to distant eyes, 
had not appeared to move her j but those who were near saw 
her trembling. 

The stillness was less intense until the judge put on his 
black cap, and the chaplain in his canonicals was observed be- 
hind him. Then it deepened again, before the crier had had 
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time to command silence. If any sound were heard, it must 
have been the sound of beating hearts. The Judge spoke : 

Hester Sorrel.” ... 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face, and then Eed back again, 
as she looked up at the judge, and kept her wide-open eyes 
fixed on him, as if fascinated by fear. Adam had not yet 
turned toward her ; there was a deep horror, like a great gulf, 
between them. But at the words — ^“ and then to be hanged 
by the neck till you be dead,” a piercing shriek rang through 
the hall It was Hetty’s shriek. Adam started to his feet and 
stretched out his arras toward her ; but the arms could not 
reach her ; she had fallen down in a fainting fit, and was car- 
ried out of court. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

ARTHUR’S RETURN* 

When Arthur Donnithorne landed at Liverpool, and read 
the letter from his aunt Lydia, briefly announcing his grand- 
father’s death, his first feeling rvas, ‘‘ Poor grandfather] Lwisli 
I could have got to him to be with him when he died. He 
might have felt or wished something at the last that I shall 
never knowMiow. It was a lonely death.” 

It is impossible to say that his grief was deeper than that. 
Pity and softened memory took place of the old antagonism, 
and in his busy thoughts about the future, as the chaise carried 
him rapidly along toward the home where he was now to be 
master, there was a continually recurring effort to remember 
anything by which he could show a regard for his grandfather’s 
wishes, without counteracting his own cherished aims for the 
good of the tenants and the estate. But it is not in human 
nature — only in human pretence — for a young man like Arthur, 
with a fine constitution and fine spirits, thinking well of him- 
self, believing that others think well of him, and having a very 
ardent intention to give them more and more reason for that 
good opinion — it is not possible for such a young man, just 
coming into a splendid estate through the death of a very old 
man wdiom he was not fond of, to feel anything very different 
from exultant joy. Now his real life was beginning; now he 
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would have room and opportunity for acting, and he would use 
tiiera. He would show the Loamshire people what a fine 
country gentleman was : he would not exchange that career 
for any other under the sun. He felt himself riding over the 
hills in the breezy autumn days, looking after favorite plans ol 
drainage and inclosure ; then admired on sombre mornings as 
the best rider on the best horse in the hunt ; spoken well of on 
market-days as a first-rate landlord ; by and by making speeches 
at election dinners, and showing a wonderful knowledge of 
agriculture ; the patron of new ploughs and drills, the severe 
upbraider of negligent landowners, and withal a jolly fellow 
that everybody must like — happy faces greeting iiim every- 
where on his own estate, and the neighboring families on the 
best terms with him. The Irwines should dine with him every 
week, and have their own carriage to come in, for in some very 
delicate way that Arthur would devise, the lay-impropriator of 
the Hayslope tithes would insist on paying a couple of hun- 
dreds more to the vicar \ and his aunt should be as confortable 
as possible, and go on living at the Chase, if she liked, in spite 
of her old-maidish ways — at least until he was married y and 
that even lay in the indistinct background, for Arthur had not 
yet seen the woman who would play the lady- wife to the first- 
rate country gentleman. 

These were Arthur’s chief thoughts, so far as a man’s 
thoughts through hours of travelling can be compressed into 
a few sentences, which are only like the list of names telling 
you what are the scenes in a long, long panorama, full of 
color, of detail, and of life. The happy faces Arthur saw 
greeting him were not pale abstractions, but real ruddy faces, 
long familiar to him y Martin Poyser was there — the whole 
Poyser family. 

What — Hetty? 

Yes ; for Arthur was at ease about Hetty: not quite at 
ease about the past, for a certain burning of the ears would 
come whenever he thought of the scenes with Adam last 
August — but at ease about her present lot. Mr. Irwine, who 
had been a regular correspondent, telling him all the news 
about the old places and peopleyhad sent him word nearly 
three months ago that Aclam Bed was not to marry Mary 
Burge, as he had thought, but pretty Hetty Sorrel. Martin 
Poyser and Adam himself had both told Mr. Irwine all about 
it — that Adam had been deeply in love with Hetty these two 
years, and that now it was agreed they were to be married in 
March. The stalwart rogue Adam was more susceptible than 
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the rector had thought ; it was really quite an idyllic love- 
affair ; and if it had not been too long to tell in a letter, he 
would have liked to describe to Arthur the blushing looks 
and the simple, strong words with which the fine, honest fel- 
low told his secret. He knew Arthur would like to hear that 
Adam had this sort of happiness in prospect 

Yes, indeed I Arthur felt there was not air enough in the 
room to satisfy his renovated life, when he had read that pas- 
sage in the letter. He threw up the windows, he rushed out 
of doors into the December air, and greeted every one who 
spoke to him with an eager gayety, as if there had been news 
of a fresh Nelson victory. For the first time that day since he 
had come to Windsor, he was in true boyish spirits ; the load 
that had been pressing upon him was gone ; the haunting fear 
had vanished. He thought he could conquer his bitterness 
toward Adam now — could offer him his hand, and ask to be 
his friend again, in spite of that painful memory which would 
still make his ears burn. He had been knocked down, and he 
had been forced to tell a lie ; such things make a scar, do what 
we will. But if Adam were the same again as in the old days, 
Arthur wished to be the same too, and to have Adam mixed 
up with his business and his future, as he had always desired 
before that accursed meeting in August. Nay, he would do a 
great deal more for Adam than he should otherwise have done, 
when he came into the estate ; Hetty’s husband had a special 
claim on him — Hetty herself should feel that any pain she 
had suffered through Arthur in the past was compensated to 
her a hundred-fold. For really she could not have felt much, 
since she had so soon made up her mind to marry Adam. 

You jaerceive clearly what sort of picture Adam and Hetty 
made in the panorama of Arthur’s thoughts on his journey 
homeward. It was March now ; they were soon to be mar- 
ried ; perhaps they were already married. And it was 
actually in his power to do a great deal for them. Sweet — 
sweet little Hetty ! The little puss hadn’t cared for him half 
as much as he cared for her ; for he was a great fool about her 
still — was almost afraid of seeing her — indeed, had not cared 
much to look at any other woman since he parted from her. 
That little figure coming toward him in the Grove, those 
dark-fringed, childish eyes, the lovely lips put up to kiss him 
— that picture had got no fainter with the lapse of months. 
And she would look just the same. It was impossible to 
think how he could meet her ; he should certainly tremble. 
Strange, how long this sort of influence lasts ; for he was cer 
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tainly not in love with Hetty now ; he had been earnestly 
desiring for months, that she should marry Adam, and there 
was nothing that contributed more to his happiness in these 
moments than the thought of their marriage. It was the exag- 
gerating effect of imagination that made his heart still beat a 
little more quickly at the thought of her. When he saw the 
little thing again as she really was, as Adam’s wife, at work 
quite prosaically in her new home, he should, perhaps, 
wonder at the possibility of his past feelings. Thank heaven 
it had turned out so well 1 He should have plenty of affairs 
and interests to ffll his life now, and not be in danger of 
playing the fool again. 

Pleasant the crack of the postboy’s whip 1 Pleasant the 
sense of being hurried along in swift ease through English 
scenes, so like those round his own home, only not quite so 
charming. Here was a market-town — very much like Tred- 
dleston — where the arms of the neighboring lord of the manor 
were borne on the sign of the principal inn ; then mere fields 
and hedges, their vicinity to a market-town carrying an agree- 
able suggestion of high rent, till the land began to assume a 
trimmer look, the woods were more frequent, and at length a 
white or red mansion looked down from a moderate eminence, 
or allowed him to be aware of its parapet and chimneys among 
the dense-looking masses of oaks and elms — masses reddened 
now with early buds. And close at hand came the village ; 
the small church with its red-tiled roof, looking humble even 
among the faded lialf-timbered houses ; the old green grave- 
stones with nettles round them; nothing fresh and bright but 
the children, opening round eyes at the swift post-chaise ; 
nothing noisy and busy but the gaping curs of mysterious 
pedigree. What a much prettier village Hayslope was ! And 
it should not be neglected like this place ; vigorous repairs 
should go on everywhere among farm-buildings and cottages, 
travellers in post-chaises, coming along the Rosseter road 
should do nothing but admire as they went. And Adam Bede 
should superintend all the repairs, for he had a share in 
Burge’s business now, and,, if he liked, Arthur would put some 
money into the concern, and buy the old man out in another 
year or two. That was an ugly fault in Arthur’s life, that 
affair last summer ; but the future should make amends. Many 
men would have retained a feeling of vindictiveness toward 
Adam ; but he would not-— 'he would resolutely overcome all 
littleness of that kind, for he had certainly been very much in 
the wrong ; and though Adam had been harsh and violent, and 
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had thrust on him a painful dilemma, the poor fellow was in 
love, and had real provocation. No ; Arthur had not an evil 
feeling in his mind toward any human being ; he was happy, 
and would made every one else happy that came within his 
reach. 

And here was dear old Hayslope at last, sleeping on the 
hill, like a quiet old place as it was, in the late afternoon sun- 
light ; and opposite to it the great shoulders of the Binton 
Hiiis, below them the purplish blackness of the hanging 
woods, and, at last, the pale front of the Abbey, looking out 
from among the oaks of the Chase, as if anxious for the heir’s 
return. Poor grandfather ! and he lies dead there. Re was 
a young fellow once, coming into the estate, and making his 
plans. So the world goes round ? Aunt Lydia must feel very 
desolate, poor thing ; but she shall be indulged as much as 
she indulges her fat Fido."’’ 

The wheels of Arthur’s chaise had been anxiously listened 
for at the Chase, for to-day was Friday, and the funeral had 
already been deferred two days. Before it drew up on the 
gravel of the court-yard, all the servants in the house m^ere 
assembled to receive him with a grave, decent welcome, be- 
fitting a house of death. A month ago, perhaps, it would have 
been difficult for them to have maintained a suitable sadness 
in their faces when Mr. Arthur was come to take possession ] 
but the hearts of the head-servants were heavy that day for 
another cause than the death of the old squire, and more than 
one of them was longing to be twenty miles away, as Mr. 
Craig was, knowing what was to become of Ketty Sorrel — • 
pretty Hetty Sorrel — whom they used to see every week. 
They had the partisanship of household servants who like 
their places, and were not inclined to go to the full length of 
tlie severe indignation felt against him by the farming tenants, 
but rather to make excuses for him ; nevertheless, the upper 
servants, who had been on terms of neighborly intercourse 
with the Poysers for many years, could not help feeling that 
the longed-for event of the young squire’s coming into the es- 
tate had been robbed of all its pleasantness. 

To Arthur it was nothing surprising that the servants look- 
ed grave and sad ; he himself was very much touched on see- 
ing them all again, and feeling that he was in a new relation 
to them. It was that sort of pathetic emotion which has more 
pleasure than pain in it, which is, perhaps, one of the most 
delicious of all states to a good-natured man, conscious of the 
power to satisfy his good-nature. His heart swelled agreeably 
as he said. 
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Well, Mills, how is my aunt ? 

But now Mr. Bygate, the lawyer, who had been in the house 
. ever since the death, came forward to give deferential greet- 
ings and answer all questions, and Arthur walked with him 
toward the library, where his aunt Lydia was expecting him. 
Aunt Lydia was the only person in the house who knew noth- 
ing about Hetty ; her sorrow as a maiden daughter was iin- 
mixed with any other thoughts than those of anxiety about 
funeral arrangements and her own future lot ; and after the 
manner of women, she mourned for the father who had made 
her life important, all the more because she had a secret sense 
that there was little mourning for him in other hearts. 

But Arthur kissed her tearful face more tenderly than he 
had ever done in his life before. 

“ Dear aunt,” he said, affectionately, as he held her hand, 
^^your loss is the greatest of all, but you must tell me how to 
try and make it up to you all the rest of your life.” 

It was so sudden and so dreadful, Arthur,” poor Miss 
Lydia began, pouring out her little plaints ; and Arthur sat 
down to listen with impatient patience. When a pause came, 
he said, 

‘‘Now, aunt, I’ll leave you for a quarter of an hour, just 
to go to my own room, and then I shall come and give full 
attention to everything.” 

“ My room is all ready for me, I suppose, Mills,” he said 
to the butler, who seemed to be lingering uneasily about th« 
entrance-hall. 

“ Yes, sir, and there are letters for you ; they are all laid 
on the writing-table in your dressing-room,” 

On entering the small ante-room, which was called a dress- 
ing-room, but which Arthur really used only to lounge and 
write in, he just castliis eyes on the writing-table, and saw that 
there were several letters and packets lying there ; but he was 
in the uncomfortable dusty condition of a man who has had a 
long, hurried journey, and he must really refresh himself by 
attending to his toilet a little before he read his letters. Pym 
was there, making everything ready for him ; and soon, with a 
delightful freshness about him, as if he were prepared to begin 
a new day, he went back into his dressing-room to open his 
letters. The level rays of the low afternoon sun entered di- 
rectly at the window, and, as. Arthur seated himself in his velvet 
chair, with their pleasant warmth upon him, he was conscious 
of that quiet well-being which, perhaps, you and I have felt on 
a sunny afternoon, when, in our brightest youth and healthy 
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life has opened on a new vista for uSj and long to-morrows of 
activity have stretched before us like a lovely plain, whieh 
there was no need for hurrying to look at, because it was all 
our own. 

The top letter w’-as placed with its address upward j it %vas 
in Mr. Irwine’s handwriting, Arthur saw at once ; and below 
the address was written, ‘‘ To be delivered as soon as he ar- 
rives.” Nothing could have been less surprising to him than 
a letter from Mr. Irwine at that moment ; of course there was 
something he wished Arthur to know earlier than it was pos- 
sible for them to see each other. At such a time as that it 
was quite natural that Irwine should have something pressing 
to say. Arthur broke the seal with an agreeable anticipation 
of soon seeing the Vvriter, 

I send this letter to meet you ofi your arrival^ Arthur^ be- 
cause I ?nay then be at Stoniton, whither I am called by ihe most 
painful duty it has ever been given 7ne to perform ; and it is right 
that yon should know what I have to tell you without delay, 

1 7mll not attempt to add by one word of rep ?vnch to the ret- 
ribution that is now falling on you; any other words that I could 
write at this moment must be weak and unmeaning by the side of 
those in which I must tell you the shnple fact. 

“ Hetty Sorrel is in prison^ and will be tried on Friday for 
the crime of child-murder I' ... 

Arthur read no more. He started up from his chair, and 
stood for a single minute with a sense of violent convulsion in 
his whole frame, as if the life were going out of him with hor- 
rible throbs ; but the next minute he had rushed out of the 
room, still clutching the letter — he was huriyi ng along the 
corridor, and down the stairs into the hall. Mills was still 
there, but Arthur did not see him, as he passed like a hunted 
man across the hall and out, along the gravel The butler 
hurried out after him as fast as his elderly limbs could run ; 
he guessed, he knew, where the young squire was going. 

When Mills got to the stables, a horse was being saddled, 
and Arthur %vas forcing himself to read the remaining words 
of the letter. He thrust it into his pocket as the horse was led 
up to him, and at that moment caught sight of Mills's anxious 
face in front of him. 

“Tell them I'm gone— gone to Stoniton,” he said, in a 
muffled tone of agitation — sprang into the saddle, and set off 
^t a gallop. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

IN THE PRISON. 

Near sunset that evening an elderly gentleman was stand- 
ing with his back against the smaller entrance-door of Stoniton 
jail, saying a few last words to the departing chaplain. The 
chaplain walked away, but the elderly gentleman stood still, 
looking down on the pavement, and stroking his chin, with a 
ruminating air, when he was roused by a sweet clear woman’s 
voice, saying, 

Can I get into the prison, if you please ? ” 

He turned his head, and looked fixedly at the speaker for 
a few moments without answering. 

i have seen you before,” he said, at last. “ Do you re- 
member preaching on the village green at Hay slope in Loam- 
shire ? ” 

‘‘Yes, sir, surely. Are you the gentleman that staid te 
listen on horseback ? ” 

“ Yes. Why do you want to go into the prison ? ” 

‘‘ I want to go to Hetty Sorrel, the young woman who has 
been condemned to death— and to stay with her, if I may be 
permitted. Have you power in the prison, sir f ” 

“ Yes ; I am a magistrate, and can get admittance for you. 
But did you know this criminal, Hetty Sorrel ? ” 

“ Yes, we are kin ; my own aunt married her uncle, Martin 
Poyser. But I was away at Leeds, and didn’t know of thij? 
great trouble in time to get here before to-day. I entreat you, 
sir, for the love of our heavenly Father, to let me go to her 
and stay with her.” 

“How did you know she was condemned to death, if you 
are only just come from Leeds ? ” 

“ I have seen my uncle since the trial, sir. He is gone 
back to his home now, and the poor sinner is forsaken of all. 
I beseech you to get leave for me to be with her.” 

“ What I have you courage to stay all night in the prison ? 
She is very sullen, and will scarcely make answer when she is 
spoken to.” 

“ Ob, sir, it may please God to open her heart, still. Don’t 
let us delay.” 

“ Come, then,” said the elderly gentleman, ringing, and 
gaining admission ; “ I know you have a key to unlock hearts.” 
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Dinah mechanically tooloff her bonnet and shawl as soon 
as they were within the prison court, fronr the habit she had 
of throwing them off when she preached or prayed, or visited 
the sick ; and when they entered the jailer’s room, she laid 
them down on a chair unthinkingly. There was no agitation 
visible in her, but a deep concentrated calmness, as if, even 
when she was speaking, her soul was in prayer, reposing on 
an unseen support. 

After speaking to the jailer, the magistrate turned to her 
. and said, “ The turnkey will take you to the prisoner’s cell, 
and leave you there for the night, if you desire it ; but you 
can’t have a light during the night — it is contrary to rules. 
My name is Cdonel Townley ; if I can help you in anythin^j 
ask the jailer for my address, and come to me. I take some 
interest in this Hetty Sorrel, for the sake of that fine fellow, 
Adam Bede ; I happened to see him at Hayslope the same 
evening I heard you preach, and recognized him in court to- 
day, ill as he looked.” 

‘‘ Ah I sir, can you tell me anything about him ? Can you 
tell me where he lodges ? For my poor uncle was too much 
weighed down with trouble to remember.” 

Close by here. I inquired all about him of Mr. Irwine, 
He lodges over a tinman’s shop, in the street on the right 
liaiul as you entered the prison. There is an old schoolmaster 
with him. Now good-by ; I wish you success,” 

‘^ Farewell, sir. I am grateful to you.” 

As Dinah crossed the prison court with the turnkey, the 
solemn evening light seemed to make the walls higher than 
they were by clay, and the sweet pale face in the cap was more 
than ever like a white flower on this background of gloom. 
The turnkey looked askance at her all the wfiiiie, but never 
spoke j he somehow felt that the sound of his own rude voice 
would be grating just then. He struck alight as they entered 
the dark corridor leading to the condemned cell, and then 
said in his most civil tone, “ It’ll be pretty nigh dark in the 
cell a’reacly * but I can stop with my light a bit, if you like,” 

‘‘ Nay, friend, thank you,” said Dinah, “ I wish to go in 
alone.” 

As you like,” said the jailer, turning the harsh key in the 
lock, and opening the door wide enough to admit Dinah. A 
jet of light from his lantern fell on the opposite corner of the 
cell, where Hetty was sitting on her straw pallet with her face 
buried in her knees. It seemed as if she were asleep, and yet 
the grating of the lock would have been likely to waken her, 
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The door closed again, and the only light in the cell was that 
of the evening sky, through the small high grating — enough 
to discern human faces by. Dinah stood still for a minute, 
hesitating to speak, because Hetty might be asleep j and look- 
ing at the motionless heap with a yearning heart. Then she 
said, softly, 

Hetty 1 

There was a slight movement perceptible in Hetty’s frame 
"—a start such as might hai^e been produced by a feeble elec- 
trical shock j but she did not look up. Dinah spoke again, 
in a tone made stronger by irrepressible emotion : 

‘‘ Hetty . . . it’s Dinah.” 

Again there was a slight startled movement through Hetty’s 
frame, and without uncovering her face, she raised her head 
a little, as if listening. 

“ Hetty . . . Dinah is come to you.” 

After a moment’s pause, Hetty lifted her head slowly and 
timidly from her knees, and raised her eyes. The two pale 
faces were looking at each other ; one with a wild, hard cle 
spair in it, the other full of sad, yearning love. Dinah uncon 
sciously opened her arms and stretched them out. 

“ Don’t you know me, Hetty ?. Don’t you remember Di- 
nah } Did you think I wmldn’t come to you in trouble ? ” 

Hetty kept her eyes fixed on Dinah’s face — at first like an 
animal that gazes, and gazes, and keeps aloof. 

“ Tni come to be with you, Hetty— not to leave you — to 
stay with you— to be your sister to the last.” 

Slowly, while Dinah was speaking, Hetty rose, took a step 
forward, and w^as clasped in Dinah’s arms. 

They stood so a long rvhile, for neither of them felt the 
impulse to move apart again. Hetty, without any distinct 
thought of it, hung on this something that was come to clasp 
her now, while she was sinking helpless in a dark gulf ; and 
Dinah felt a deep joy in the first sign that her love was wel- 
comed by the wretched lost one. The light got fainter, as 
they stood, and when at last they sat down on the straw pallet 
together, their faces had become indistinct. 

Not a word was spoken. Dinah waited, hoping fora spon- 
taneous word from Hetty ; but she sat in the same dull despair, 
only clutching the hand that held hers, and leaning her cheek 
against Dinah’s. It was the human contact she clung to, but 
she was not the less sinking into the dark gulf. 

Dinah began to doubt whether Hetty was conscious who it 
was that sat beside her. She thought suffering and fear might 
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have driven the poor sinner out of her mind. But it was borne 
in upon her, as she afterward said, that she must not ^ hurry 
God’s work , we are over-hasty to speak— as if God did not 
manifest himself by our silent feelingv and make his love felt 
through ours. She did not know how long they sat in that 
way, but it got darker and darker, till there was only a pale 
patch i light on the opposite Vi^all ; aH the rest was darkness. 
But she felt the Divine Presence more and more — nay, as if 
she herself were a part of it, and it was the Divine pity that 
was beating in her heart, and was willing the rescue of this 
helpless one. At last she was prompted to speak, and find 
out how far Hetty was conscious of the present. 

Hetty,” she said, gently, ‘Mo you know who it is that 
sits by your side ? ” 

“Yes,” Hetty answered slowly, “iPs Dinah.” 

“ And do you remember the time when we were at the Hal! 
Farm together, and that night when I told you to be sure and 
think of me as a friend in trouble ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Pletty. Then, after a pause, she added, “ But 
you can do nothing for me. You can’t make ’em do anything. 
They’ll hang me o’ Monday — it’s Friday now.” 

As Hetty said the last word she clung closer to Dinah, 
shuddering. 

“ No, Hetty, I can’t save you from that death. But isn’t 
the suffering less hard when you have somebody with you, 
that feels for you — that you can speak to, and say what’s in 
your heart . Yes, Hetty ; you lean on me ; you are glad to 
have me with you.” 

You won’t leave me, Dinah ? You’ll keep close to me ? ” 
“No, Hetty, I won’t leave you. I’ll stay with you to the 
last. . . . But, Hetty, there is some one else in this cell besides 
me, "’ome one close to you.” 

Hetty said in a frightened whisper, “ Who ” 

“S me mi'- who has been with you through all your hours 
of sin and trouble — who has known every thought you have 
had — has seen where you went, where you laid down^^and rose 
up again, and all the deeds you have tried to hide in darkness. 
And on Monday, when I can’t follow you — when my arms 
can’t reach you — when death has parted us — Hie who is with 
us now, and knows all, will be with you then. It makes no 
difference — whether we live or die, we are in the presence of 
God.” 

“ Oh, Dinah, won’t nobody do anything for me ? Will they 
hang me for certain . I wouldn’t mind if they’d let me live.^ 
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My poor Hetty, death is very dreadful ro you. I know 
it’s dreadful. But if you had a friend to take care of you after 
death— in that other world — some one whose love is greater 
than mine- — who can do everything. . . . If God our Father 
ivas your friend, and was willing to save you from sin and 
suffeuing, so as you should neither know wicked feelings nor 
pain again If you could believe he loved you and would 
help you, as you believe I love you and will help you, it 
wouldn’t be so hard to die on Monday, would it ? ” 

“ But I can’t know anything about it,” Hetty said, with sul- 
len sadness. 

“ Because, Hetty, you are shutting up your soul against 
him, by trying to hide the truth. God’s love and mercy can 
overcome all things — ignorance, and weakness, and all the 
burden of our past wickedness — all things but our wilful sin,* 
sin that we cling to, and will not give up. You believe in my 
love and pity for you, Hetty ; but if you had not let me come 
near you, if you wouldn’t have looked at me or spoken to me, 
you’d^ have shut me out from helping you ; I couldn’t have 
made you feel my love ; I couldn’t have told you what I felt 
for you. Don’t shut God’s love out in that way, by clinging to 
sin, . . . He can’t bless you while you have one falsehood in 
your soul ; his pardoning mercy can’t reach you until you open 
your heart to him, and say, ‘ I have done this great wickedness ; 
O God, save me, make me pure from sin.’ While you cling 
to one sin and will not part with it, it must drag you down to 
misery after death, as it has dragged you to misery here in 
this world, my poor, poor Hetty. It is sin that brings dread, 
and darkness, and despair y there is light and blessedness for 
us as soon as we cast it off ; God enters our souls then, and 
teaches us, and brings us strength and peace. Cast it off, 
now, Hetty — now ; confess the wickedness you have done — 
the sin you have been guilty of against God your heavenly 
Father. " Let us kneel down together, for we are in the pres- 
ence of God.” 

Hetty obeyed Dinah’s movement and sank on her knees. 
They still held each other’s hands, and there was long silence. 
Then Dinah said, 

“ Hetty, we are before God : he is waiting for you to tell 
the truth.” 

Still there was silence. At last Hetty spoke in a tone of 
beseeching. 

‘‘Dinah . . . help me ... I can’t feel anything like you 
» . . my heart is hard.” 
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Dinali held the clinging hand, and all her 30iil went forth 
in her voice : 

Jesus, thou present Saviour I Thou hast known the depths 
of all sorrow: thou hast entered that black darkness where 
God is not, and hast uttered the cry of the forsaken. Come, 
Lord, and gather of the fruits of thy travail and thy pleading 
stretch forth thy hand, thou who art mighty to save to the ut- 
termost, and rescue this lost one. She is clothed round with 
thick darkness : the fetters of her sin are upon her, and she 
cannot stir to come to thee : she can only feel that her heart 
is hard, and she fs helpless. She cries to me thy weak crea- 
ture. . . . Saviour! it is a blind cry to thee. Hear it I Pierce 
the darkness 1 Look upon her with thy face of love and sor- 
row, that thou didst turn on him who denied thee j and melt 
her hard heart. 

See, Lord — I bring her, as they of old brought the sick 
and helpless, and thou didst heal them : I bear her on my 
arms and carry her before thee. Fear and trembling have 
taken hold on her ; but she trembles only at the pain and death 
of the body : breathe upon her thy life-giving Spirit, and put a 
new fear within — the fear of her sin. Make her dread to keep 
the accursed thing within her soul : make her feel the presence 
of the living God, who beholds all the past, to whom the dark- 
ness is as noon-day y who is waiting now, at the eleventh hour, 
for her to turn to him, and confess her sin, and cry for mercy 
' — now, before the night of death conies, and the moment of 
pardon is forever fled, like yesterday that return eth not. 

Saviour 1 it is yet time — time to snatch this poor soul from 
everlasting darkness. I believe — I believe in thy infinite love. 
What is my love or my pleading ? It is quenched in thine. I 
can only clasp her in my weak arms, and urge her with my 
weak pity. Thou — thou wilt breathe on the dead soul, and it 
shall arise from the unanswering sleep of death. 

Yea, Lord, I see thee, coming through the darkness, com- 
ing, like the morning, with healing on thy wings. The marks 
of thy agony are upon thee — I see, I see thou art able and 
willing to save — thou wilt not let'her perish forever. 

“ Come, mighty Saviour ! let the dead hear thy I'oice : let the 
eyes of the blind be opened ; let her see that God encompasses 
her ; let her tremble at nothing but at the sin that cuts her 
off from him. Melt the hard heart ; unseal the closed lips: 
make her cry with her whole soul, ^Father, I have sinned.' ” 

“ Dinah/' Hetty sobbed out, throwing her arins round 
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Dinah’s neck, will speak . . . I will tell . . • I won’t 
, ,'hide it any, more.” 

But the tears and sobs were too violent Dinah raised her 
gently from her knees, and seated her on the pallet again, 
sitting down by her side. It was a long time before the con- 
vulsed throat was quiet, and even then they sat some time in 
stillness and darkness, holding each other’s hands. At last 
Hetty whispered, 

I did do it, -Dinah .... I buried it in the wood . , , • the 
little baby . . . . and it cried .... I heard -it cry .... ever 
such a way off ... . all night .... and I went back because 
it cried ... 

She paused, and then spoke hurriedly in a louder, plead- 
ing tone. 

But I thought perhaps it wouldn’t die — there might some- 
body find it. I didn’t kill it — I didn’t kill it myself. I put it 
down there and covered up, and when I came back it was 
gone. ... It was because I was so very miserable, Dinah . . . 
I didn’t know where to go . . . and I tried to kill myself be- 
fore, and I couldn’t. Oh, I tried so to drown myself in the 
pool, and I couldn’t. I went to Windsor-— I ran away — did 
you know ? I went to find him, as he might take care of me ; 
and he was gone; and then I didn’t know what to do. I 
daredn’t go back home again— -I coulcln’t bear it. I couldn’t 
have bore to look at anybody, for they’d have scorned me. I 
thought o’ you sometimes, and thought Fd come to you, for 
I didn’t think you’d be cross with me, and cry shame on 
me : I thought I could tell you. But then, the other folks 
’ud come to know it at last, and I couldn’t bear that It was 
partly thinking o’ you made me come toward Stoniton ; and, 
besides, I was so frightened at going wandering about till I 
was a beggar-woman, and had nothing ; and sometimes it 
seemed as if I must go back to the Farm sooner than that 
Oh ! it was so dreadful, Dinah ... I was so miserable ... I 
wished I’d never been born into this world. I should never 
like to go into the fields again — I hated !em so in ray 
misery.” 

Hetty paused again, as if the sense of the past were too 
strong upon her for words. 

And then I got to Stoniton, and I began to feel frightened 
that night, because I was so near home. And then the little 
baby was born, wfiieti I didn’t expect it ; and the thought came 
into my mind that I might get rid of it, and go home again. 
X-he thought came all of a,su4den, as I was lying in the bedy 
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and it got stronger and stronger .... I longed so to go back 
again . ... I couldn’ bear being so lonely, and coming to beg 
for want. And it gave me strength and resolution to get up 
and dress myself. I felt I must do it .... I didn’t know how 
. . . . I thought rd find a pool, if I could, like that other, in the 
corner of the held, in the dark. And when the woman went 
out, I felt as if I was strong enough to do anything . . , . . I 
thought I should get rid of all my misery, and go back home, 
and never let ’em know why I ran away. I put on my bonnet 
and shawl, and went out into the dark street with the baby 
under my cloak ; and I walked fast till I got into a street a 
good way off,, and there was a public, and I got some warm 
stuff to drink and some bread. And I walked on, and on, and 
I hardly felt the ground I trod on ; and it got lighter, for there 
came the moon — oh, Dinah I it frightened me when it first 
looked at me out o’ the clouds — it never looked so before ; and 
I turned out of the road into the fields, for I was afraid o’ 
meeting anybody with the moon shining on me. And I came 
to a hay-stack, where I thought I could lie down and keep 
myself warm all night. There was a place cut into it, where I 
could make me a bed ; and I lay comfortable, and the baby 
was warm against me ; and I must have gone to sleep for a 
good while, for when I woke it was morning, but not very light, 
and the baby was crying. And I saw a wood a little way off 
.... I thought rhere’d perhaps be a ditch or a pond there .... 
and it was so early I thought I could hide the child there, and 
get a long way off before folks was up. And then I thought 
I’d go home — I’d get rides in carts and go home, and tell ’em 
I’d been to try and see for a place, and couldn’t get one. I 
longed so for it, Dinah — I longed so to be safe at home, I 
don’t know how I felt about the baby. I seemed to bate it — 
it was like a heavy weight hanging round my neck ; and yet 
its crying went through me, and I daredn’t look at its little 
hands and face. But I went on to the wood, and I walked 
about, but there was no water 

Hetty shuddered. She was silent for some moments, and 
when she began again, it was in a whisper. 

‘‘I came to a place where there was lots of chips and turf, 
and I sat down on the trunk of a tree to think what I should 
do. And all of a sudden I saw a hole under the nut-tree, 
like a little grave. And it darted into me like lightning — I^d 
lay the baby there, and cover it with the grass and the chips. 

I couldn’t kill it any other way. And I’d done it in a minute | 
and, oh, it cried so, Dinah — I 0 uldn't cover it quite up — I 
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thought, perhaps, somebodj ’ud come and take care of it, and 
then it wouldn’t die. And I made haste out of the wood, but 
I could hear it crying all the while ; and when I got out into 
the fields, it was as if I was held fast' — I couldn’t go away, 
for all I wanted so to go. And I sat against the hay-stack 
to watch if anybody ’ud come j I was very hungry, and I’d 
only a bit of bread left ; but I couldn’t go away. "And after 
ever such a while — hours and hours — the man came — him in 
a smock-frock, and he looked at me so, I was frightened, and 
I made haste and went on. I thought he was going to the 
wood, and would, perhaps, find the baby. And I went right 
on, till I came to a village, a long way off from the wood ; 
and I was very sick, and faint, and hungry. I got something 
to eat there, and bought a loaf. But I was frightened to stay. 

I heard the baby crying, and thought the other folks heard it 
too— and I went on. But I was so tired, and it was getting 
toward dark. And at last, by the roadside there was a barn 
— ever such a way off any house — like the barn in Abbot’s 
Close ; and I thought I could go in there and hide myself 
among the hay and straw, and nobody ’ud be likely to come. 

I went in, and it was half full o’ trusses of straw, and there 
was some hay too. And I made myself a bed, ever so far be- 
hind, where nobody could find me ; and I was so tired and 
vreak, I went to sleep .... But oh ! the baby’s crying kept 
waking me ; and I thought that man as looked at me so was 
come and laying hold of me. But I must have slept . a long 
while at last, though I didn’t know ; for when I got up and 
went out of the barn, I didn’t know whether it was night or 
morning. But it was morning, for it kept getting lighter ; 
and I turned back the way I’d come. I couldn’t help it, 
Dinah ; it was the baby’s crying made me go ; and yet I was 
frightened to death. I thought that man in the smock-frock 
’ud see me, and know I put the baby there. But I went on, 
for all that I’d left off thinking about going home — it had 
gone out o’ my mind. I saw nothing but that place in the 
wood where I’d buried the baby .... I see it now. Oh, 
Dinah ! shall I allays see it ? ” 

Hetty clung round Dinah, and shuddered again. The 
silence seemed long before sl^ went on. 

I met nobody, for it was very early, and I got into the 
wood. . . . I kn.ew -the way to the place . . , the place against 
the nut-tree ; and I could hear it crying at every step, .... 

I thought it was alive. ... I don’t know whether I was 
frightened or glad. ... I don’t know what I felt. I only 
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know I was in the wood and Heard the cry, I don^t know 
what I felt till I saw the baby was gone. And when I’d put 
it there, I thought I should like somebody to find it, and save 
it from dying ; but when I saw it was gone, I was struck like 
a stone with fear. I never thought o’ stirring, I felt so weak. I 
knew I couldn’t run away, and everybody as saw me hid know 
about the baby. My heart w^ent like a stone ; I couldn’t wish 
or try for anything : it seemed like as if I should stay there 
forever, and nothing hid ever change. But they came and 
took me away.” ' ' 

Hetty was silent, but she shuddered again, as if there 
were still something behind ; and Dinah waited, for her heart 
was so full that tears must come before words. At last Hetty 
burst out, with a sob, 

Dinah, do you think God wall take away that crying and 
the place in the wood, now I’ve told everything ? ” 

Let us pray, poor sinner; let us fail on our knees again, 
and pray to the God of all mercy.” 


CHAPTER XLVL 

THE HOURS OF SUSPENSE. 

On Sunday morning, when the church bells in Stoniton 
were ringing for morning service, Bartle Massey re-entered 
Adam’s room after a short absence, and said, 

Adam, here’s a visitor wants to see you.” 

Adam was seated with his back toward the door, but he 
started up and turned round instantly, with a flushed face and 
au eager look. His face was even thinner and more worn 
than we have seen it before, but he was washed and shaven 
this Sunday morning. 

Is it any news ? ” he said. 

" Keep yourself quiet, my lad^” said Bartle ; “ keep quiet. 
It’s not what you’re thinking of : it’s the young Methodist 
woman come from the prison. She’s at the bottom o’ the 
stairs, and wants to know if you .think well to see her, for she 
has something to say to you about that poor castaway ; but 
she wouldn’t come in . without your leave, she said. She 
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thought you’d perhaps like to go out and speak to her. Those 
preaching women are not so back’ard commonly/’ Bartle mut- 
tered to himself. 

‘‘Ask her to come in/Vsaid Adam. 

He was standing with liis>= face toward the door, and as 
Dinah entered, lifting up her mild gray eyes toward him, she 
saw at once the great change that had come since the day 
when she had looked up at the tall man in the cottage. 
There was a trembling in her clear voice as she put her hand 
ill to his, and said, 

“ Be comforted, Adam Bede ; the Lord has not forsaken 
her.” 

“ Bless you for coming to her,” Adam said. ‘‘ Mr, Massey 
brought me word yesterday as you was come.” 

They could neither of them say any more just yet, but 
stood before each other in silence ; and Bartle Massey, too, 
who had put on his spectacles, seemed transfixed examining 
Dinah’s face. But he recovered himself first, and said, “ Sit 
down, young woman, sit down,” placing the chair for her, and 
retiring to his old seat on the bed. 

“ Thank you, friend, I won’t sit down,” said Dinah, “for 
I must hasten back : she entreated me not to stay long away. 
What I came for, Adam Bede, was to pray you to go and see 
the poor sinner, and bid her farewell. She desires to ask 
your forgiveness, audit is meet you should see her to-day 
rather than in the early morning, when the time will be 
short.” 

Adam stood trembling, and at last sank down on his chair 
again. ■ 

“ It won’t be,” he said ; “ it’ll be put off— there’ll perhaps 
come a pardon. Mr. Irwine said there was hope ; he said I 
needn’t quite give it up.” 

“ That’s a blessed thought to me,” said Dinah, her eyes 
filling with tears. “ It’s a fearful thing hurrying her soul away 
so fast. 

“But let what will be,” she added, presently, “you will 
surely come, and let her speak the words that are in her heart 
Although her poor soul is very dark, and discerns little be- 
yond the things of the flesh, she is no longer hard ; she is 
contrite — she has confessed all to me. The pride of her 
heart has given way, and she leans on me for help, and desires 
to be taught This fills me with trust ; for I cannot but think 
that the brethren sometimes err in measuring the Divine love 
by the sinner’s knowledge, , She is going to write a letter to 
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the friends at the Hall Farm for me to give them when she is 
gone ; and when I told her you were here, she said, ^ I should 
like to say good-by to Adam, and ask him to forgive me’ 
You will come, Adam ? perhaps you will even now come back 
with "me.” ■ 

I can’t, Adam said ; I can’t say good-by while there’s 
any hope. I’m listening, and listening — I can’t think o’ 
nothing but that. It can’t be as she’ll die that shameful death 

I can’t bring my mind to it.” 

He got up from his chair again, and looked away out of 
the window, while Dinah stood with compassionate patience. 
In a minute or two he turned round, and said, 

I come, Dinah , , . . to-morrow morning .... if 
it must be, I may have more strength to bear it, if I know 
it must he. Tell her I forgive her ; tell her — I will come at 
the very last.” 

I will not urge you against the voice of your own heart,” 
said Dinah. ‘‘I must hasten back to her, for it is wonderful 
how she clings now, and was not willing to let me out of her 
sight. She used never to make any return to my affection be- 
fore, but now tribulation has opened her heart. Farewell, 
Adam ; our heavenly Father comfort you, and strengthen you 
to bear all things.” Dinah put out her hand, and Adam 
pressed it in silence. 

Bartle Massey was getting up to lift the stiff latch of the 
door for her, but, before he could reach it, she had said, 
gently, Farewell, friend,” and was gone, with her light step, 
down the stairs. 

Well,” said Bartle, taking off his spectacles, and putting 
them into his pocket, “if there must be women to make 
trouble in the world, it’s but fair there should be women to 
be comforters under it; and she’s one^she’s one. It’s a pity 
she’s a Methodist ; but there’s no getting a woman without 
some foolishness or other.” 

■ Adam never went to bed that night ; the excitement of 
suspense, heightening with every hour that brought him 
nearer the fatal moment, was too great ; and, in spite of his 
entreaties, in spite of his promises that he would be perfectly 
quiet, the schoolmaster watched too. 

^'What does it matter to me, lad.^” Bartle said: “a 
night’s' sleep more or less. I shall sleep long enough, by 
and by, underground. Let me keep thee company in trouble 
while I can.” 

It was a long and dreary night in that small chamber, 
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Adam would sometimes get up, and tread backward and for- 
ward along the short space from wall to wall ; then he would 
sit down and hide his face, and no sound would be heard but 
the ticking of the watch on the table, or the falling of a cinder 
from the fire which the schoolmaster carefully tended. Some- 
times he would burst out into vehement speech. 

‘‘ If I could ha’ done anything to save her — if my bearing 
anything would ha’ done any good. . . but t’ have to sit still, 
and know it, and do nothing . , . it’s hard for a man to bear 
. . , and to think o’ what might ha’ been now, if it hadn’t 
been for him. . , O God, it’s the very day we should ha’ been 
married.” 

‘^Ay, my lad,” said Bartle, tenderly, ‘‘it’s heavy — it’s 
heavy. But you must remember this : when you thought of 
marrying her, you’d a notion she’d got another sort of a na- 
ture inside her. You didn’t think she could have got hard- 
ened in that little while to do what she’s done.” 

“I know — I know that,” said Adam. “I thought she 
was loving and tender-hearted, and wouldn’t tell a lie, or act 
deceitful. How could I think any other way ? And if he’d 
never come near her, and I’d married her, and been loving to 
her, and took care of her, she might never ha’ done anything 
bad. What would it ha’ signified — my having a bit o’ trouble 
with her ? It ’ud been nothing to this.” 

“ There’s no knowing, my lad — there’s no knowing what 
might have come. The smart’s bad for you to bear now : you 
must have time — you must have time. But I’ve that opinion 
of you, that you’ll rise above it all, and be a man again ; and 
there may good come out of this that we don’t see.” 

“ Good come out of it 1 ” said Adam passionately. “ That 
doesn’t alter th' evil : her ruin can’t be undone. I hate that 
talk o’ people, as if there was a way o’ making amends for 
everything. They’d more need be brought to see as the 
wrong they do can never be altered. When a man’s spoiled 
his fellow-creature’s life, he’s no right to comfort himself with 
thinking good may come out of it : somebody else’s good 
doesn’t alter her shame and misery.” 

“ Well, lad, well,” said Bartle, in a gentle tone, strangely 
in contrast with his usual peremptoriness and impatience of 
contradiction, “it’s likely enough I talk foolishness : I’m an 
old fellow, and it’s a good many years since I was in trouble 
myself. It’s easy finding reasons why other folks should be 
patient.” 

“ Mr. Massey,” said Adam, penitently, “ I’m very hot and 
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hasty. I owe you something diiferent ; but you mustn^t take 
it ill of me.” 

Not I, lad— not L” ^ 

So the night wore on in agitation, till the chill aawn and 
the growing light brought the tremulous quiet that comes 
on in the brink of despair. There would soon be no more 
suspense. 

“ Let us go to the prison now, Mr. Massey,” said Adamy 
when he saw the hand of his watch at six. 

If there’s any news come, we shall hear about it.” 

The people were astir already, moving rapidly, in one di- 
rection, through the streets. Adam tried not to think where 
they were going, as they hurried past him in that short 
space between his lodging and the prison gates. He was 
thankful when the gates shut him in from seeing those eager 
people. 

No ; there was no news come — no pardon — no reprieve. 

i\dam lingered in the court half an hour, before he could 
bring himself to send word to Dinah that he was come. But 
a voice caught his ear : he could not shut out the words : 

The cart is to set off at half-past seven.” 

It must be said — the last good-by : there was no help. 

In ten minutes from that time Adam was at the door of 
the cell. Dinah had sent him word that she could not come 
to him, she could not leave Hetty one moment ; but Hetty 
was prepared for the meeting. 

He could not see her when he entered, for agitation dead- 
ened his senses, and the dim cell was almost dark to him. 
He stood a moment after the door closed behind him, trem- 
bling and stupefied. 

But he began to see through the dimness— to see the dark 
eyes lifted up to him once more, but with no smile in them. 
O God, how sad they looked ! The last time they had met 
his was when he parted from her with his heart full of joyous, 
hopeful love, and they looked out with a tearful smile from a 
pink, dimpled, childish face. The face was marble now ; the 
sweet lips were pallid, and half-open, and quivering ; the 
dimples were all gone — all but one, that never went; and the 
eyes— Oh ! the worst of all was the likeness they had to 
Hetty’s. They were Hetty’s eyes looking at him with that 
mournful gaze, as if she had come back to him from the dead 
to tell him of her misery. 

She was clinging close to Dinah ; her cheek was against 
Dinah’s. It seemed as if her last faint strength and hope 
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lay in that contact ; and the pitying love that shone out from 
Dinah’s face looked like a visible pledge of the invisible Mercy* 
When the sad eyes met — when Hetty and Adam looked 
at each other, she felt the change in him too, and it seemed 
to strike her with fresh fear. It was the first time she had 
seen any being whose face seemed to reflect the change in 
herself : Adam was a new image of the dreadful past and 
the dreadful present. She trembled more as she looked at him. 

Speak to him, Hetty/’ Dinah said ; *‘teli him what is 
in your heart.” 

Hetty obeyed her, like a little child. 

Adam . . . I’m very sorry ... I behaved very wrong 
to you . . . will you forgive me . . . before I die? ” 

‘Adam answered with a half-sob: ^^Yes, I forgive thee, 
Hetty; I forgave thee long ago.” 

It had seemed to Adam as if his brain would burst with 
the anguish of meeting Hetty’s eyes in the first moments ; but 
the sound of her voice uttering these penitent words, touched 
a chord which had been less strained ; there was a sense of 
relief from what was becoming unbearable, and the rare tears 
came — they had never come before, since he had hung on 
Seth’s neck in the beginning of his sorrow. 

Hetty made an involuntary movement toward him ; some 
of the love that she had once lived in the midst of was come 
near her again. She kept hold of Dinah’s hand, but she went 
up to Adam and said, timidly, 

“ Will you kiss me again, Adam, for all I’ve been so 
wicked?” 

Adam took the blanched wasted hand she put out to him, 
and they gave each other the solemn unspeakable kiss of a 
life-long parting. 

And tell him,” Hetty said, in rather a stronger voice, 
tell him ... for there’s nobody else to tell him ... as I 
went after him and couldn’t find him . , . and I hated him 
and cursed him once , .. . but Dinah says, I should forgive 
him . . . and I try . . . for else God won’t forgive me.” 

There was a noise at the door of the cell now — the key 
was being turned in the lock, and wflien the door opened, 
Adam saw indistinctly that there were several faces there ; 
he was too agitated to see more — even to see that Mr. Irwine’s 
face was one of them. He felt that the last preparations 
■were beginning, and he could stay no longer. Room was 
silently made for him to depart, and he w^ent to his chamber 
to loneliness, leaving Bartle Massey to watch and see the end 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE LAST MOMENT* 

It was a sight that some people remembeted better even 
than their own sorrows— the sight in that gray clear morning, 
when the fatal cart with the two young women in it was de- 
scried by the waiting, watching multitude, cleaving its way 
toward the hideous symbol of a deliberately-inflicted sudden 
death. 

Ail Stoniton had heard of Dinah Morris, the young Metho- 
dist woman who had brought the obstinate criminal to con- 
fess, and there was as much eagerness to see her as to see 
the wretched Hetty. 

But Dinah was hardly conscious of the multitude. When 
Hetty had caught sight of the vast crowd in the distance, she 
had clutched Dinah convulsively* 

Close your eyes, Hetty, Dinah said, “ and let us pray, 

* without ceasing, to God.’’ 

And in a low voice, as the cart went slowly along through 
the midst of the gazing crowd, she poured forth her soul with 
the wrestling intensity of a last pleading, for the trembling 
creature that clung to her and clutched her as the only visible 
sign of love and pity. 

Dinah did not know that the crowd was silent, gazing at 
her with a sort of awe — she did not even know how near they 
were to the fatal spot, when the cart stopped, and she shrank 
appalled at a loud shout, hideous to her ear, like a vast yell 
of demons; Hetty’s shriek mingled with the sound, and they 
clasped each other with mutual horror. 

But it was not a shout of execration — not a yell of exultant 
cruelty. 

It was a shout of sudden excitement at the appearance of a 
horseman cleaving the crowd at full gallop. The horse is hot 
and distressed, but answers to the desperate spurring ; the 
rider looks as if his eyes were glazed by madness, and he saw 
nothing but what was unseen by others. See, he has some- 
thing in his hand — he is holding it up as if it were a signal. 

The sheriff knows him ; it is Arthur Donnithorne, carrying 
in his hand the hard-won release from death. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

ANOTHER MEETING IN THE WOOD. 

The next day, at evening, two men were walking from 
opposite points toward the same scene, drawn thither by a 
common memory. The scene was the Grove by Donnithorne 
Chase ; you know who the men were. 

The old squire’s funeral had taken place that morning, 
the will had been read, and now\ in the first breathing space, 
Arthur Donnithorne had come out for a lonely walk, that he 
might look fixedly at the new future for him, and confirm 
himself in a sad resolution. He thought he could do that 
best in the Grove. 

Adam, too, had come from Stoniton on Monday evening, 
and to-day he had not left home, except to go to the family 
at the Hall Farm, and tell them everything that Mr. Irwine 
had left untold. He had agreed with the Poysers that he 
would follow them to their new neighborhood, wherever that 
might be; for he meant to give up the management of the 
woods, and, as soon as it was practicable, he W'Oulc! wind up 
his business with Jonathan Burge, and settle with his mother 
and Seth in a home within reach of the friends to whom he 
felt bound by a mutual sorrow. 

“ Seth and me are sure to find work,” he said. “ A man 
that’s got our trade at his finger ends is at home everywhere ; 
and we must make a new start. My mother wonT stand in 
the way, for she’s told me since I came home, she’d made up 
her mind to be buried in another parish, if I wished it, and 
if I’d be more comfortable elsewhere. It’s wonderful how 
quiet she’s been ever since I came back. It seems as if the 
very greatness o’ the trouble had quieted and calmed her. 
We shall all be better in a new country, though there’s some 
I shall be loath to leave behind. But I won’t part from you 
and yours, if I can help it, Mr. Poyser. Trouble’s made us 
kin.” 

Ay, lad,” said Martin. “ We’ll go out o’ hearing o’ that 
man’s name. But I doubt we shall ne’er go far enough for 
folks not to find out as we’ve got them belonging to us as are 
transported o’er the seas^ and war like to be hanged. We 
shall have that flying up in outfaces, and our children's after 
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That was a long visit to the Hall Farm, and drew two 
strongly on Adames energies for him to think of seeing others, 
or re-entering on his old occupations till the morrow. But 
to-morrow,^’ he said to himself, “ Fll go to work again. I 
shall learn to like it again some time may be ; and it’s right, 
whether I like it or not.” 

This evening was the last he would allow to be absorbed 
by sorrow ; suspense was gone now, and he must bear the 
unalterable. He was resolved not to see Arthur Donnithorne 
again, if it were possible to avoid him. He had no message 
to deliver from Hetty now, but Hetty had seen Arthur; and 
Adam distrusted himself ; he had learned to dread the vio- 
lence of his own feeling. That word of Mr. Irwine^s — that 
he must remember what he had felt after giving the last blow 
to Arthur in the Grove — had remained with him. 

These thoughts about Arthur, like all thoughts that are 
charged with strong feeling, were continually recurring, and 
they always called up the image of the Grove — of that spot 
under the overarching boughs where he had caught sight of 
the two bending figures, and had been possessed by sudden 
rage. 

“ I’ll go and see it again to-night for the last time,” he 
said ; it’ll do me good ; it’ll make me feel over again what 
I felt when I’d knocked him down. I felt what poor empty 
work it was, as soon as I’d done it, Inform I began to think 
he might be dead.” 

In this way it happened that Arthur and Adam were walk- 
ing toward the same spot at the same time. 

Adam had on his working dress again now — ^for he had 
thrown off the other with a sense of relief as soon as he came 
home ; and if he had bad the basket of tools over his shoulder, 
he might have been taken, with his pale wasted face, for the 
spectre of the Adam Bede wdio entered the Grove on that 
August evening eight months ago. But he had no basket of 
tools, and he was not walking with the old erectness, looking 
keenly round him ; his hands W'ere thrust in his side pockets, 
and his eyes rested chiefly on the ground. He had not long 
entered the Grove, and now he paused- before a beech. He 
knew that tree well ; it was the boundary mark of his youth — 
the sign to him of the time when some of his earliest, strong- 
est feelings had left him. He felt sure they would never 
return. And yet, at this moment, there was a stirring of affec- 
tion at the remembrance of that Arthur Donnithorne whom 
he had believed in before he had come up to this beech eight 
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trsontlis ago. It was afection for the dead \ that Arthur ex- 
isted no longer. 

He was disturbed by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
but the beech stood at a turning in the road, and he could not 
see who was coming, until the tall slim figure in deep mourn- 
ing suddenly stood before- him at only two yards’ distance. 
They both started, and looked at each other in silence. Often, 
in the last fortnight, Adam had imagined himself as close to 
Arthur as this, assailing him with words that should be as 
harrowing as the voice of remorse, forcing upon him a just 
share in the misery he had caused; and often, too, he had told 
himself that such a meeting had better not be. But in imagin- 
ing the meeting he had always seen Arthur as he had met him 
on that evening in the Grove, fiorid, careless, light of speech ; 
and the figure before him touched him with the signs of suffer- 
ing. Adam knew what suffering was — he could not lay a 
cruel finger on a bruised man. He felt no impulse that he 
needed to resist : silence was mote just than reproach. Arthur 
was the first to speak. 

‘‘ Adam,” he said, quietly, it may be a good thing that we 
Imve met here, for I wished to see you. 1 should have asked 
to see you to-morrow.” 

He paused, but Adam said nothing. 

“ I know it is painful to you to meet me,” Arthur went on, 
^^but it is not likely to happen again for years to come.” 

“ No, sir,” said Adam, coldly, “ that was what I meant to 
write to you to-raorrow, as it would be better all dealings 
should be an end between us, and somebody else put in my 
place.” 

Arthur felt the answer keenly, and it was not without an 
effort that he spoke again. 

“ It was partly on that subject I wished to speak to you. 
I don’t want to lessen your indignation against me, or ask 
you to do anything for my sake. I only wish to ask you if 
you will help me to lessen the evil consequences of the past, 
which is unchangeable. I don’t mean consequences to m 3 '^self, 
but to others. It is but little I can do, I know. I know the 
worst consequences will remain ; but something may be done, 
and you can help me. Will you listen to me patiently ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Adam, after some hesitation ; “ Til hear 
what it is. If I can help mend anything, I will. Anger ’ul 
mend nothing I know, We’ve had enough o’ that.” 

“ I was going to the Hermitage,” said Arthur. “ Will you 
go there with me and sit down ? We can talk better there*” 
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The Hermit-age had never been entered since they left if 
together, for Arthur had locked up the key in his desk., And 
now, when he opened the door, there was the candle burned 
out in the socket ; there was the chair in the same place where 
Adam remembered sitting; there was the waste-paper basket 
full of scraps, and deep down in it, Arthur felt in an instant, 
there was the little pink silk handkerchief. It would have 
been painful to enter this place if their previous thoughts had 
been less painful. 

They sat down opposite each other in the old places, and 
Arthur said, “ I’m going away, Adam; Tm going into the 
army.” 

Poor Arthur felt that Adam ought to be affected by this 
announcement — ought to have a movement of sympathy tow- 
ard him. But Adam’s lips remained firmly closed, and the 
expression of his face unchanged. 

“ What I want to say to you,” Arthur continued, is this : 
one of my reasons for going away is, that no one else may 
leave Hayslope— may leave their home on my account. I 
would do anything, there is no sacrifice I would not make, to 
prevent any farther injury to others through my-— through what 
has happened.” 

Arthur’s words had precisely the opposite effect to that he 
had anticipated.* , Adam thought he perceived in them that 
notion of compensation for irretrievable wrong, that self-sooth- 
ing attempt to make evil bear the same fruits as good, which 
most of all roused his indignation. He was as strongly impel- 
led to look painful facts right in the face, as Arthur was to 
turn away his eyes from them. Moreover, he had the wake- 
ful suspicious pride of a poor man in the presence of a rich 
man. He felt his old severity returning as he said, 

The time’s passed for that, sir. A man should make 
sacrifices to keep clear of doing a wTong ; sacrifices won’t undo 
it when it’s done. When people’s feelings have got a deadly 
wound, they can’t be cured with favors.” 

“Favors ! ” said Arthur passionately; no ; how can you 
suppose I meant that } But the Poysers — Mr. Irwine tells me 
the Poysers mean to leave the place where they have lived so 
many years — for generations. Don’t you see, as Mr. Irwine 
does, that if they could be persuaded to overcome the feeling 
that drives them away, it would be much better for them in 
the end to remain on the old spot, among the friends and 
neighbors who know them ? ” 

“ That’s true,” said Adam, coldly. But then, sir, folks’s 
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feelings are not so easily overcome. It’ll be bard for Martin 
Poyser to go to a strange |flace among strange faces, when 
he’s been bred up on the Hall Farm, and Iiis father before 
him j but then it ’ud be harder for a man with his feelings to 
stay. I don’t see how the thing’s to be made any other than 
hard. There’s a sort o’ damage, sir, that can’t be make up for. 

Arthur was silent some moments. In spite of other feel- 
ings, dominant in him this evening, his pride winced under 
Adam’s mode of treating him. Wasn’t he himself suffering 1 
Was not he, too, obliged to renounce his most cherished 
hopes ? It was now as it had been eight months ago — Adam 
was forcing Arthur to feel more intensely the irrevocableness of 
his own wrong-doing : he was presenting the sort of resistance 
that was the most irritating to Arthur’s eager, ardent nature. 
But his anger was subdued by the same influence that had 
subdued Adam’s when they first confronted each other — by 
the marks of suffering in a long-familiar face. The momentary 
struggle ended in the 'feeling that he could bear a great deal 
from Adam, to whom he had been the occasion of bearing so 
much; but there was a touch of pleading, boyish vexation in 
his tone as he said, 

“ But people may make injuries worse by unreasonable 
conduct — by giving way to anger, and satisfying that for the 
moment, instead of thinking what will be the effect in the 
future. ' , ■ ■ ■ ' 

If I were going to stay here and act as landlord,” he 
added, presently, with still more eagerness — “ if I were care- 
less about what I’ve done— -what I’ve been the cause of, you 
would have some excuse, Adam, for goingaway and encourag- 
ing others to go. You w^ould have some excuse then for 
trying to make the evil worse. But when I tell you I’m going 
away for years — when you know what that means for me, how 
it cuts off every plan of happiness I’ve ever formed — it is im- 
possible for a sensible man like you to believe that there is 
any real ground for the Poysers refusing to remain. I know 
their feeling about disgrace— Mr. Irwine has told me all ; but 
he is of opinion that they might be persuaded out of this idea 
that they are disgraced in the eyes of their neighbors, and 
that they can’t remain on my estate, if you would join him in 
his efforts — if you would stay yourself, and go on managing 
the old woods.” 

Arthur paused a moment, \and then added, pleadingly, 
“You know that’s a good work to do for the sake of o:j.ier 
people, besides the owner; and you don’t know but that they 
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may have a better owner soon, whom you will like to work for. 
If I die, my cousin Tradgett will have the estate and take my 
name. He is a good fellow.’' 

Adam could not help being moved : it was impossible foi 
him not to feel that this was the voice of the honest, warm- 
hearted Arthur whom he had loved and been proud of in old 
days I but nearer memories would not be thrust away. He was 
silent ; yet Arthur saw an answer in his face that induced him 
to go on with growing earnestness 

‘‘And then if you would talk to the Poysers— if you would 
talk the matter over with Mr. Irwine — he means to see you to- 
morrow—and then if you would join your arguments to his to 
Drevaii on them not to go. ... I know, of course, that they 
would not accept any favor from me — I mean nothing of that 
kind; but I’m sure they would suffer less in the end. Irwine 
thinks so too ; and Mr. Irwine is to have the chief authority 
on the estate— he has consented to undertake that. They will 
really be under no man but one whom they respect and like. 
It would be the same with you,, Adam ; and it could be noth- 
ing but a desire to give me worse pain that could incline you 
to go.” 

Arthur was silent again for a little while, and then said, 
with some agitation in his voice, 

“ I wouldn’t act so toward you, I know. If you were in 
my place and I in yours, I should try to help you to do the 
best.” 

Adam made a hasty movement on his chair, and looked 
on the ground. Arthur went on : 

“ Perhaps you’ve never done anything you’ve had bitterly 
to repent of in your life, Adam ; if you had you would be more 
generous. You would know then that it’s worse for me than 
for you.” 

Arthur rose from his seat with the last words, and went to 
one of the windows, looking out and tuiming his back on 
Adam, as he continued, passionately, 

“ Haven’t / loved her too ? Didn’t I see her yesterday ? 
Sha’n’t I carry the thought of her about with me as much as 
you will ? And don’t you think you would suffer more if you’d 
been in fault ?” 

There was silence for several minutes for the struggle in 
Adam’s mind was not easily decided. Facile natures, whose 
emotions have little permanence can hardly understand how 
much inward resistance he overcame before he rose from his 
seat and turned toward Arthur. Arthur heard the movement 
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and turning round, met the sad but softened look with which 
Adam said, 

“ It’s true what you say, sir, Tm hard — it’s in my nature. 
I was too hard with my father for doing wrong. I’ve been a 
bit hard t’ everybody her. I felt as if nobody pitied her 
enough^ — -her suffering cut into me so ; and when I thought 
the folks at the Farm were too hard with her, I said Fd never 
be hard to anybody myself again. But feeling overmuch 
about her has perhaps made me unfair to you. Fve known 
what it is in my life to repent and feel it’s too late ; I felt Fd 
been too harsh to my father when he was gone from me— I 
feel it now, when I think of him. I’ve no right to be hard tow- 
ards them as have done wrong and repent.” 

Adam spoke these words wdth the firm distinctness of a 
man who is resolved to leave nothing unsaid that he is bound 
to say \ but he went on with more hesitation. 

wouldn’t shake hands with you once, sir, when you 
asked me — but if you’re v»?iliing to do it now, for all I refused 
then ”... 

Arthur’s white hand was in Adam’s large grasp in an in- 
stant, and with that action there w^as a strong rush, on both 
sides, of that old, boyish affection. 

“ Adam,’'’ Arthur said, impelled to full confession now, 
it would never have happened, if Fd known you loved i^ier. 
That would have helped to save me from it. And I did strug- 
gle I never meant to injure her. I deceived you afterward 
— -and that led on to worse ; but I thought it was forced upon 
me, I thought it was the best thing I could do. And in that 
letter, I told her to let me know if she were in any trouble ; 
don’t think I would not , have done everything I GOuId. 
But I was all wrong from the very first, and horrible wrong 
has come of it. God knows Fd give my life if I could undo it.” 

They sat down again opposite each other, and Adam said, 
tremulously, 

“ How did she seem when you left her, sir ? ” 

Don’t ask me, Adam,” Arthur said ; “ I feel sometimes 
as if I should go mad with thinking of her looks and what 
she said to me, and then, that I couldn’t get a full pardon 
— that I couldn’t save her from that wretched fate of being 
transported — that I can do nothing for her all those years ; 
and she may die under it, and never know comfort any 
more.” 

“ Ah 1 sir,” said Adam, for the first time feeling his own 
pain merged in sympathy for Arthur, “you and me’il often 
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be thinking the same thing, when weVe a long way ofi 
one another I’ll pray God to help you, as I pray him to help 
me.” 

But there’s that sweet woman— that Dinah Morris,” 
Arthur said, pursuing his own thoughts, and not knowing 
what had been the sense of Adam’s words, “she says she shall 
stay with her to the vtry last moment — till she goes; and the 
poor thing clings to her as if she found some comfort in her. 
I could worship that woman ; I don’t know what I should do 
if she were not there. Adam, you will see her when she 
comes back ; I could say nothing to her yesterday — nothing 
of what I felt toward her. Tell her,” Arthur went on, hur- 
riedly, as if he wanted to hide the emotion with which he 
spoke, while he took off -his chain and watch — “ tell her I 
asked 3^ou to give her this in remembrance of me — of the man 
to whom she is the one source of comfort, when he thinks 
of ... I know she doesn’t care' about such things — or any- 
thing else I can give her for its own sake. But she will use 
, the watch — I shall like to think of her using it.” 

“ I’ll give it to her, sir,” Adam said, “ and tell her your 
words. She told me she should come back to the people at 
the Hall Farm.” 

“ And you zmll persuade the Poysers to stay, Adam,” said 
Arthur, reminded of the subject which both of them had for- 
gotten in the first interchange of revived friendship. “ You 
will stay yourself, and help Mr. Irwine to carry out the repairs 
and improvements on the estate } ” 

“ There’s one thing, sir, that perhajDs you don’t take ac- 
count of,” said Adam, with hesitating gentleness, “ and that 
w'as what made me hang back longer. You see, it’s the same 
with both me and the Poysers ; if we stay, it’s for our own 
worldly interest, and it looks as if we’d put up with anything 
for the sake o’ that. I know that’s what they’ll feel, and I 
can’t help feeling a little of it myself. When folks have got 
an honorable, independent spirit, they don’t like to do any- 
thing that might make ’em seem base-minded.” 

“ But no one who knows you will think that, Adam ; that 
is not a reason strong enough against a course that is really 
more generous, more unselfish than the other. And it will be 
known — it shall be made known, that both you and the Poy- 
sers staid at my entreaty. Adam, don’t try to make things 
worse for me ; I’m j)unished enough without that.” 

“ No, sir, no,” Adam said, looking at Arthur with mourn- 
ful affection. “ God forbid I should make things worse for 
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you. I used to wish I could do it, in my passion— but that 
was when I thought you didn’t feel enough. I’ll stay, sir j I’ll 
do the best I can. It’s all I’ve got to think of now — ^to do my 
work well, and make the world a bit better place for them as 
can enjoy it.” 

^^Then we’ii part now, Adam. You will see Mr. Irwine 
to-mOrrow, and consult with him about everything.” 

Are you going soon, sir ? ” said Adam. 

“ As soon as possible— after I have made the necessary 
arrangements. Good-by, Adam. I shall think of you going 
about the old place.” 

“G6od-by, sir. God bless you.” 

The hands were clasped once more, and Adam left the 
Hermitage, feeling that sorrow was more bearable now, hatred 
was gone. 

As soon as the door was closed behind him, Arthur went 
to the waste-paper basket and took out the little pink silk 
handkerchief. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

AT THE HALL FARM. 

The first autumnal afternoon sunshine of 1801— more than 
eighteen months after that parting of Adam and Arthur in the 
Hermitage— -was on the yard at the Hall Farm, and the bull- 
dog was in one of his most excited moments ; for ft was that 
hour of the day when the cows were being driven into the 
yard for their afternoon milking. No wonder the patient 
beasts ran confusedly into the wrong places, for the alarming 
din of the bull-dog was mingled with more distant sounds 
which the timid feminine creatures, with pardonable supersti- 
tion, imagined also to have some relation to their own move- 
ments — with the tremendous crack of the wagoner’s whip, the 
roar of his voice, and the booming thunder of the wagon, as it 
left the rick-yard empty of its golden load. 

The milking of the cows was a sight Mrs. Poyser loved, 
and at this hour on mild days she was usually standing at the 
house door, with her knitting in , her hands, in quiet contem- 
plation, only heightened to a keener interest when the vicious 
yellow cow, who had once kicked over a pailful of precious 
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milk, was about to undergo the preventive pimishment of hm^ 
ing her hinder leg strapped. 

To-day, however, Mrs. Poyser gave but a divided attention 
to the arriv^al of the cows, for she was in eager discussion with 
Dinah, who was stitching Mr. Poyser’s shirt-collars and had 
borne patiently to have her thread broken three times by Totty 
pulling at her arm with a sudden insistance that she should 
look at Baby,^’ that is, at a large wooden doll with no legs 
and a long skirt, whose bald head Totty, seated in her small 
chair at Dinah^s side, was caressing and pressing to her fat 
cheek with much fervor. Totty is larger by more than two 
years’ growth than wdien you first saw her, and she has on a 
black frock under her pinafore ; Mrs. Poyser too has on a 
black gown, which seems to heighten the family likeness be- 
tween her and Dinah. In other respects there is little out- 
w^ard change now discernible in our old friends, or in the 
pleasant house-place, bright with polished oak and pewter. 

I never saw the like to you, Dinah,” Mrs. Poyser -was 
saying, when you’ve once took anything into your head ; 
there’s no more moving you than the rooted tree. You may 
say what you like, but I don’t believe religion ; for what’s 
the sermon on the Mount about, as you’re so fond o’ reading 
to the boys, but doing what other folks ’ud have you do } But 
if it was anything unreasonable they wanted you to do, like 
taking your cloak off and giving it to ’em, or letting ’em slap 
you i’ the face, I dare say you’d be ready enough ; it’s only 
when one ’ud have you do what’s plain common-sense and 
good for yourself, as you’re obstinate the other w^ay.” 

‘‘ Nay, dear aunt,” said Dinah, smiling slightly as she w^ent 
on with her work, “ I’m sure your wash ’ud be a reason for 
me to do anything that I didn’t feel it was WTong to do.” 

“Wrong! You drive me past bearing. What is there 
wrong, I should like to know, i’ staying along \vi’ your own 
friends, as are th’ happier for having you witli ’em, an’ are 
willing to provide for you, even if your work didn’t more nor 
pay ’em for the bit o’ sparrow’ svictual y’ eat, and the bit o’ 
rag you put on ! ^ An’ who is it, I should like to know, as 

you’re bound t’ help and comfort i’ the world more nor your 
own flesh and blood — an’ me th’ only aunt you’ve got above* 
ground, an’ am brought to the brink o’ the grave welly every 
winter as comes, an’ there’s the child as sits beside you ’ull 
break her little heart when you go, an’ the grandfather not been 
dead a twelvemonth, an’ your uncle ’ull miss you so as never 
was — a-lighting his pipe an’ waiting on him, an’ now I can 
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trust you wi’ the butter, an’ have had all the trouble o’ teach- 
ing you, an’ there’s all the sewing to be done, an’ I must have 
a strange gell out o’ Treddles’on to do it— an’ ail because 
you must go back to that bare heap o’ stones as the very crows 

fly over an’ won’t stop at.” 

“ Dear aunt Rachel,” said Dinah, looking up in Mrs. Poy- 
ser’s face, “ it’s your kindness makes you say I’m useful to you. 
You don’t really want me now; for Nancy and Molly are 
clever at their work, and you’re in good health now, by the 
blessing of God, and my uncle is of a cheerful countenance 
attain, and you have neighbors and friends not a few — some 
of them come to sit with my uncle almost daily. Indeed, you 
will not miss me; and at. Snowfield there are brethren and 
sisters in great need, who have none of those comforts you 
have round you. I feel that I am called back to those among 
whom my lot was first cast ; I feel drawn again toward the 
hills where I used to be blessed in carrying the word of life 
to the sinful and desolate.” 

“ You feel ! yes,” said Mrs. Poyser, returning from a paren- 
theti» glance at the cows. “That’s allays the reason I’m to 
sit down wi’, when you’ve a mind to do anything contrairy. 
What do you want to be preaching for more than you’re 
preachino- now ? Don’t you go off, the Lord knows where, 
k’erv Sunday, a-preaching and praying? an’ haven’t you got 
Methodists enow at Treddles’on to go and look at, if church 
folks’ faces are too handsome to please you ? an’ isn’t there 
them i’ this parish as you’ve got under hand, and they’re like 
enouMi to make friends wi’ old Harry again as soon as your 
backis turned ? There’s that Bessy Cranage— she’ll be flaunt- 
in<r i’ new finer}' three weeks after you’re gone. I’ll be bound ; 
she’ll no more go on in her new ways without you, than a dog 
’ull stand on its hind-legs when ther’s nobody looking. But 
I suppose it doesna matter so much about folks’s souls 1 ’ this 
country, else you’d be for staying with your own aunt, for she s 
none so good but what you might help her to be better. _ 

There was a certain something ili Mrs. Poyser’s voice just 
then which she did not wish to be noticed, so she turned 
round hastily to look at_the clock, and said; See there! 
It’s tea-time ; an’ if Martin’s 1 ’ the nck-yard, he 11 like a cup 
Here Totty, mv chicken, let mother put your bonnet on, and 
then you go out into the rick-yard and see if father’s there, 

and tell him he mustn’t go away again without coming t have 

a CUP o’ tea ■ and tell your brothers to come in too. 

Totty trotted off in her flapping bonnet, while- Mrs. Poj' 
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ser set out the bright oak table, and reached down the tea- 
cups. ^ . .. 

You talk o’ them gells Nancy and Molly being clever i’ 
their work,” she began again ; it’s line talking. They’re all 
the same, clever or stupid — one can’t trust ’em out 0 ’ one’s 
sight a minute. They want somebody’s eye on ’em constant 
if they’re to be kept to their work. An’ suppose I’m ill again 
this winter, as I wa^ the winter before last, who’s to look 
after ’em theii, if ybu’re gone ? An’ there’s that blessed 
child— -something’s sure t’ happen to her— they’ll let her tum- 
ble into the fire, or get at the kettle wi’ the boiling lard in’t, 
or some mischief as ’ull lame her for life j an it’ll be all your 
fault, Dinah.” 

Aunt,” said Dinah, “ I promise to come back to you in 
the winter if you’re ill. Don’t think I will ever stay away 
from you if you’re in real want of me. But indeed it is need- 
ful for my own soul that I should go away from this life of 
ease and luxury, in which I have all things too richly to en- 
joy — at least that I should go away for a short space. No 
one can know but myself what are my inward needs, aifd the 
besetments I am most in danger from. Your wish for me to 
stay is not a call of duty which I refuse to hearken to because, 
it is against my own desires j it is a temptation that I must 
resist, lest the love of the creature should become like a mist 
in my soul shutting out the heavenly light.” 

It passes my cunning to know vmat you mean by ease 
and luxury,” said Mrs. Poyser, as she cut the bread and but- 
ter. It’s tt:ue there’s good victual enough about you, as no- 
body shall ever say I don’t provide enough and to spare, but 
if there’s ever a bit o’ odds an’ ends as nobody else ’ud eat, 
you’re sure to pick it out .... but look there 1 there’s Adam 
Bede a carrying the little un in. I wonder how it is he’s come 
so early.” 

Mrs. Poyser hastened to the door for the pleasure of look- 
ing at her darling in a new position, with love in her eyes, but 
reproof on her tongue. 

for shame, Totty I Little gells 0 ’ five years old 
should be ashamed to be carried. Why,* Adam, she'll break 
your arm, such a big gell as that ; set her down for shame ! ” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Adam, “ 1 can lift her with my hand, 
I’ve no need to take my arm to it.” 

^ Totty, looking as serenely unconscious of remark as a fat 
white puppy, was set down at the door-place, and the mother 
enforced her reproof with a shower of kisses. 
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^VYou’re surprised to see me at this hour o’ the day/’ said 
Adam.' 

‘‘ Yes, but come in/’ said Mrs. Poyser, making way for 
him ; “ there’s no bad news, I hope ? ” 

“No, nothing bad,” Adam answered, as he went up to 
Dinah and put out his hand to her. She had laid down hex 
work and stood up, instinctively, as he approached her. A 
faint blush died away from her pale cheek as she put her hand 
in his, and looked up at him timidly. 

“It’s an errand to you brought me, Dinah,” said Adam, 
apparently unconscious that he was holding her hand all the 
while ; “ mother’s a bit ailing, and she’s set her heart on your 
coming to stay the night with her, if you”li be so kind. I told 
her I’d call and ask you as I came from the village. She over- 
works herself, and I can’t persuade her to have s little girl t’ 
help her. I don’t know what’s to be done.” 

Adam released Dinah’s hand as he ceased speaking, and 
was expecting an answer ; but before she had opened her lips, 
Mrs. Poyser said, 

“ Look there now 1 I told you there was folks enow f help 
i’ this parish without going farther od. There’s Mrs. Bede get- 
thing as old and cas’alty as can be, and she won’t let anybody 
but you go a-nigh her hardly. The folks at Snowfield have 
learned by this time to do better wi’out you nor she can.” 

“ I’ll put my bonnet on and set off directly, if you don’t 
want anything done first, aunt,” said Dinah, folding up her 
work 

“Yes, T do want something done. I want you t’ have 
your tea, child ; it’s all ready ; and you’ll have a cup, Adam, 
if y’ arena in too big a hurry.” 

“ Yes, I’ll have a cup, please; and then I’ll walk with 
Dinah. I’m going straight home, for I’ve got a lot 0’ timber 
valuations to write out.” 

“ Why, Adam, lad, are you here ? ” said Mr. Poyser, en- 
tering, warm and coatless, with the two black-eyed boys be- 
hind him, still looking as much like him as two small elephants 
are like a large one. “ How is it we’ve got sight 0’ you so 
long before foddering-time ? ” 

“ I came on an errand for mother,” said Adam. “ She’s 
got a touch of her old complaint, and she wants Dinah to go 
and stay with her a bit.” 

“ Well, we’ll spare her for your mother a little while,’* 
said Mr. Poyser, “ But we wonna spare her for anybody else, 
on’y her husband.” 
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'^Husband!” said Marty, who was at the most prosaic 
and literal period of the boyish mind, why Dinah hasn’t got 
a husband ? 

“Spare her,'' said Mrs. Poyser, placing a seed-cake on 
the table, and then seating herself to pour out the tea. “ But 
we must spare her, it seems, and not for a husband neither, 
but for her own megrims. Tommy, what are you doing to 
your little sister’s doll making the child naughty, when she'd 
be good if you’d let her. You shanna have a morsel o' cake 
if you behave so." 

Tommy, with true brotherly sympathy, was amusing him- 
self by turning Dolly's skirt over her bald head, and exhibit- 
ing her truncated body t the general scorn — an indignity 
which cut Totty to the heart. 

“ What do you think Dinah’s been a-telling me since din- 
ner-time ? " Mrs. Poyser continued, looking at her husband. 

“ Eh! I’m a poor un at guessing," said Mr. Poyser. 

“ Why, she means to go back to Snowfield again, and work 
i’ the mill, and starve herself, as she used to do, like a creat- 
ure as has got no friends." 

Mr. Poyser did not readily find words to express his un- 
pleasant astonishment ; he only looked from his wife to Dinah, 
who had now seated herself beside Totty, as a bulwark against 
brotherly playfulness, and was busying herself with the chil- 
dren's tea. If he had been given to making general reflec- 
tions, it would have occurred to him that there was certainly 
a change come over Dinah, for she never used to change 
color; but, as it was, he merely observed that her face was 
flushed at that moment. Mr. Poyser thought she looked the 
prettier for it ; it was a flush no deeper than the petal of a 
monthly rose. Perhaps it came because her uncle was look- 
ing at her so fixedly, but there is no knowing ; for just then 
Adam was saying, with quiet surprise, 

“ Why, I hoped Dinah was settled among us for life. I 
thought she’d given up the notion o' going back to her old 
country.” 

“ Thought ! yis ? " said Mrs. Poyser ; “ and so would any- 
body else ha’ thought as had got their right end up’ard. But 
I suppose you must he a Methodist to know what a Methodist 
'ull do. It's ill guessing what the bats are flying after." 

“ Why, what have we done to you, Dinah, as you must go 
away from us 1 ’’ said Mr. Poyser, still pausing over his tea- 
cup. “ It's like breaking your word welly ; for your aunt 
never had no thought but you’d make this your home*" 
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Nay, uncle,” said Dinah, trying to be quite calm. ''^When 
I first came I said it was only for a time, as long I could be of 
any comfort to my aunt. V 

‘‘Well, an’ who said you’d ever left off being a comfort to 
me ? said Mrs. Poyser. “ If you. didna mean to stay wi’ me 
youM better never ha’ come. Them as ha’ never had a cushion 
don’t miss it.” 

■ Nay, nay,” said Mr. Poyser, who objected to exaggerated 
views, “ Thee mustna say so ; we should ha’ been ill off wi’- 
out her Lady-day was a twelvemont’ ; we mun be thankful 
for that, whether she stays or no. But I caiiiia think what 
she mun leave a good home for, to go back int’ a country 
where the land, most on’t, isna worth ten shillings an acre, 
rent and profits.” 

“Why, that’s just the reason she wants to go, as fur as she 
can give a reason,” said Mrs. Poyser. “ She says this couiv 
try’s too comfortable, and there’s too much t’ eat, an’ folks 
arena miserable enough. And she’s going next week; I 
canna turn her, say what I will. It’s allays the way wi’ them 
meek-faced people; you may’s well' pelt a bag o’ feathers as 
talk to ’em. But /say it isna religion, to be so obstinate-— is 
it now, Adam ” 

Adam saw that Dinah was more disturbed than he had 
ever seen her by any matter relating to herself, and, anxious 
to relieve her if possible, he said, looking at her affectionately, 

“ Nay, I can’t find fault with anything Dinah does. I be- 
lieve her thoughts are better than our guesses, let ’em be what 
they may. I should ha’ been thankful for her to stay among 
us ; but if she thinks well to go, I wouldn’t cross her, or make 
it hard to her by objecting. We owe her something different 
to that.” 

As it often happens, the words intended to relieve her were 
just too much for Dinah’s susceptible feelings at this moment. 
The tears came into the gray eyes too fast to be hidden; and 
she got up hurriedly, meaning to be understood that she was 
going to put on her bonnet 

“ Mother, what’s Dinah crying for?” said Totty. “ She 
isn’t a naughty dell.” 

Thee’st gone a bit too fur,” said Mr. Poyser. “ We’ve 
no right t’ interfere with her doing as she likes. An’ thee’dst 
be as angry as could be wi’ me if I said a word against any- 
thing she did.” 

“ Because you’d very like be finding fault wi’out reason,” 
raid Mrs. Poyser. “ But then’s reason i’ what V say, else I 
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shoiildna say it. It^s easy talking for then; as can^t love her 
so well as her own aunt does. Ar/ me got so used to her ! 
I shall feel as uneasy as a new-sheared sheep wdien she’s gone 
from me, An^ to think of her leaving a parish where she’s so 
looked on. There’s Mr. Irwine makes as much of her as if 
she was a lady, for all her being a Methodist, an’ wi’ that 
maggot 0’ preaching in her head ; God forgi’ me if I’m i’ the 
wrong to call it so/’ 

Ay,” said Mr. Poyser, looking jocose ; but thee dostna 
tell Adam what he said to thee about it one day. The missis 
was saying, Adam, as the preaching w^as th’ only fault to be 
found wi’ Dinah, and Mr. Irwine says, ’ But you mustn’t find 
fault with her for that, Mrs, Poyser ; you forget she’s got no 
husband to preach to. I’ll answer for it, you give Poyser 
inany a good sermon.’ The parson had thee there,” Mr, Poy- 
ser added, laughing unctuously. I told Bartle Massey on it, 
an’ he laughed too.” 

• '' Yes, it’s a small joke sets men laughing when they sit 
a-staring at one another with a pipe i’ their mouths,” said 
Mrs. Poyser. Give Bartle Massey his way, and he’d have all 
the sharpness to himself. If the chaff-cutter had the making 
of us, w^e should all be straw, I reckon. Totty, my chicken, 
go up stairs to cousin Dinah, and see what she’s doing, and 
give her a pretty kiss.” 

This errand was devised for Totty as a means of check- 
ing certain threatening symptoms about the corners of the 
mouth ; for Tomni}", no longer expectant of cake, was lifting 
up his eyelids with his forefingers and turning his eyeballs 
toward Totty, in a way that she felt to be disagreeably per- 
sonal. 

You’re rare and busy how — eh, Adam ? ” said Mr. Poy- 
ser. Burge’s getting so bad wi’ his asthmy, its well if he’ll 
ever do much riding about again.” 

“ Yes, we’ve got a pretty bit o’ building on hand now’',” 
said Adam ; “what with the repairs on th’ estate, and the new 
houses at Treddles’on.” 

“ I’ll bet a penny that new house Burge is building on his 
own bit 0’ land is for him and Mary to go to,” said Mr, Poy- 
ser. “ He’ll be for laying by business soon, I’ll warrant and 
be wanting you to take to it all, and pay him so much by tli’ 
’ear. We shall see you living on th’ hill before another 
twelvemont’s over.” 

“ Well,” said Adam, “ I should like t’ have the business 
in my own hands. It isn’t J mind much about getting 
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any more money ; weVe enough and to spare nowj with only 
our two selves and mother ; but I should like to have my own 
way about things ; I could try plans then as I can’t do now.” 

“You get on pretty well wi’ the new steward, I reckon ? ” 
said Mr. Poyser. 

“Yes, yes; he’s a sensible man enough; understaiids 
farming — he’s carrying on the draining, and all that, capital. 
You must go some day toward to the Stonyshire side, and see 
what alterations they’re making. But he’s got no notion 
about buildings ; you can so seldom get hold of a man as can 
turn his brains to more nor one thing ; it’s just as if they wore 
blinkers like th’ horses, and could see nothing o’ one side of 
’em. Now, there’s Mr. Irwine has got notions o’ building 
more nor most architects; for as for th‘ architects, they set up 
to be fine fellows, but the most of ’em don’t know where to set 
a chimney so as it shan’t be quarrelling with a door. My no- 
tion is, a practical builder, that’s got a bit o’ taste, makes the 
best architect for common things ; and I’ve ten times the 
pleasure i’ seeing after the work when I’ve made the plan 
myself.’’ 

Mr. Poyser listened with an admiring interest to Adam’s 
discourse on building ; but perhaps it suggested to him that 
the building of his corn-rick had been proceeding a little 
too long without the control of the master’s eye ; for when 
Adam had done speaking, he got up and said, 

“ Well, lad, I’ll bid you good-by, now, for I’m off to the 
rick-yard again.” ‘ ^ 

Adam rose too, for he saw Dinah entering, with her bon- 
net on, and a little basket in her hand, preceded by Totty, 

“You’re ready, I see, Dinah,” Adam said ; “so we’ll set 
off, for the sooner I’m at home the better.” 

“ Mother,” said Totty, with her treble pipe, “Dinah was 
saying her prayers and crying ever so.” 

“ Hush ! hush 1 ” said the mother ; “ little gells mustn’t; 
chatter.” 

* Whereupon the father, shaking with silent laughter, sei 
Totty on the white deal table, and desired her to kiss him. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poyser, you perceive, had no correct principles 
of education. 

“ Come back to-morrow, if Mrs. Bede doesn’t want you, 
Dinah,’*’ said Mrs. Poyser; “but you can stay, you know, if 
she is ill.” 

So, when the good-bys had been said, Dinah and Adam 
left the Hall Farm together. 
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CHAPTER L. 

IN THE COTTAGE. 

Adam did not ask Dinah to take his arm when they got 
out into the lane. He had never yet done so, often as they 
had walked together ; for he had observed that she had never 
walked arm-in-arm with Seth, and he thought perhaps that 
kind of support was not agreeable to her. So they walked 
apart, though side by side, and the close poke of her little 
black bonnet hid her face from him. 

“You can’t be happy, then, to make the Hall Farm your 
home, Dinah ? ” Adam said, with the quiet interest of a brother, 
who has no anxiety for himself in the matter. “ It’s a pity, 
seeing they’re so fond of you.” 

“You know, Adam, my heart is as their heart, so far as 
love for them and care for their welfare goes ; but they are in 
no present need, their sorrows are healed, and I feel that I 
am called back to my old work, in which I found a blessing 
that I have missed of late in the midst of too abundant worldly 
good. I know it is a vain thought to flee from the work that 
God appoints us, for the sake of finding a greater blessing to 
our own souls, as if we could choose for ourselves where we 
shall find the fulness of the Divine Presence, instead of seek- 
ing it where alone it is to be found, in loving obedience. But 
now, I believe, I have a clear showing that my work lies else- 
where — at least for a time. In the years to come, if my aunt’s 
health should fail, or she should otherwise need me, I shall 
return.” 

“You know best, Dinah,” said Adam. “I don’t believe 
you’d go against the wishes of them that love you, and are 
akin to you, without a good and sufficient reason in your own 
conscience. I’ve no right to say anything about my being 
sorry: you know well enough what- cause I have to put you 
above every other friend I’ve got ; and if it had been ordered 
so that you could ha’ been my sister, and lived with us all oiu 
lives, I should ha’ counted it the greatest blessing as could 
happen to us now ; but Seth tells me there’s no hope o’ that: 
your feelings are different ; and perhaps I’m taking fo^ much 
upon me to speak about it,” 
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Dinah made no answer, and they walked on in silence for 
some yards, till they came to the stone stile ; where, as Adam 
had passed through first, and turned round to give her his 
hand while she mounted the unusually high step, she could 
not prevent him from seeing her face. It struck him with 
surprise ; for the gray eyes, usually so mild and grave, had 
the bright uneasy glance which accompanies suppressed agita* 
tion, and the slight flush in her cheeks, with which she had 
come down stairs, was heightened to a deep rose-color. She 
looked as if she was only sister to Dinah. Adam was silent 
with surprise and conjecture for some moments, and then he 
said, 

I hope IVe not hurt or displeased you by what I’ve 
said, Dinah : perhaps I was making too free. Fve no wish 
different from what you see to be best ; and I’m satisfied for 
you to live thirty miles off, if you think it right. I shall think , 
of you just as much as I do now ; for you’re bound up with 
what I can no more help remembering than I can help my 
heart beating.” 

Poor Adam ! Thus do men blunder. Dinah made no 
answer, but she presently said, 

Have you heard any news from that poor young man 
since we last spoke of him ” 

Dinah always called Arthur so; she had never lost the 
image of him as she had seen him in the prison. 

“ Yes,” said Adam. ‘‘ Mr. Irwine read me part of a letter 
from him yesterday. It’s pretty certain, they say, that there’ll 
be a peace soon, tliough nobody believes it’ll last long; but 
he says he doesn’t mean to come home. Pie’s no heart for it 
yet ; and it’s better for others that he should keep away. Mr. 
Irwine tliinks he’s in the right not to come: it’s a sorrowful 
letter. He asks about you and the Poysers, as he always 
does. There’s one thing in the letter cuts me a good deal : 
^You can’t think what an old fellow I feel/ he says; ‘I make 
no schemes now. I’m the best when I’ve a good day’s march 
or fighting before me.’ ” 

He’s of a rash, warm-hearted nature, like Esau, for wdiom 
I have always felt great pity,” said Dinah. ''^Tliat meeting 
bet\veen the brothers, where Esau is so loving and generous, 
and Jacob so timid and distrustful, notwithstanding his sense 
of the Divine favor, has always touched me greatly. Truly, 

I have been tempted sometimes to say, that Jacob was of a 
mean spirit. But that is our trial : we must learn to see the 
good in the midst of much that is unlovely,” 
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Ah ! ” said Adam, I like to read about Moses best, iis 
th’ Old Testament. He carried a hard business well through, 
and died when other folks were going to reap the fruits ; a 
man must have courage to look at his life so, and think what’ll 
. come of it after he’s dead and gone. A good solid bit o’ work 
lasts ; if it’s only laying a floor down, somebody’s the better 
for it being done well, besides the man as does it.” 

They were both glad to talk of subjects that vvere not per- 
sonal, and in this way they w^ent on till they passed the bridge 
across the Willow Brook, when Adam turned round and said, 

“ Ah 1 here’s Seth. I thought he’d be home soon. Does 
he know of your going, Dinah ? ” 

“Yes, I told him last Sabbath.” 

Adam remembered now that Seth had come home much 
depressed on Sunday evening, a circumstance which had been 
very unusual with him of late, for the happiness he had in 
seeing Dinah every week seemed long to have outweighed the 
pain of knowing she wmuld never marry him. This evening 
he had his habitual air of dreamy benignant contentment, 
until he came quite close to Dinah, and saw the traces of tears 
on her delicate eyelids and eyelashes. He gave one rapid 
glance at his brother ; but Adam was evidently quite outside 
the current of emotion that had shaken Dinah ; he wore liis 
everyday look of uiiexpectant calm. Seth tried not to let 
Dinah see that he had noticed her face, and only said, 

“ I’m thankful you’re come, Dinah, for mother’s been hun- 
gering after the sight of you all day. She began to talk of 
you, the first thing in the morning.” 

When they entered the cottage, Lisbeth was seated in her 
arm-chair, too tired with setting out the evening meal, a task 
she always performed a long time beforehand, to go and meet 
them at the door as usual when she heard the approaching 
footsteps, 

“ Cooin, child, theeT coom at last,” she said, when Dinah 
went toward her. “ What dost mane by lavin’ me a week, 
an’ ne’er coomin’ a-nigh me ? 

“ Dear friend,” said Dinah, taking her hand, “ you’re not 
well If I’d known it sooner, I’d have come.” 

“ An’ how’s thee t’ know if thee dostna coom ? Th’ lads 
o’ny know what I tell ’em ; as long as ye can stir hand and 
foot the men think ye’re hearty. But I’m none so bad, on’y 
a bit of cold sets me achin’. An’ th’ lads tease me so t’ ha’ 
somebody wi’ me t’ do the work— they make me ache wuss 
wi’ talkin’. If thee’dst come and stay wi’ me, they’d let m§ 
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alone. The Poysers canna want thee so bad as I do. But 
take thy bonnet oif, an’ let me look at thee.” 

Dinah was movdng awa}^, but Lisbeth held her fas b while 
she was taking off her bonnet, and looked at her face, as one 
looks into a newly-gathered snowdrop, to renew the old in> 
pressions of purity and gentleness. 

“ What’s the matter wi’ thee ? ” said Lisbeth, in astonish 
ment ] thee’st been a*cryink” 

It’s only a grief that’ll pass away,” said Dinah, who did 
not wish just now to call forth Lisbeth’s remonstrances by 
disclosing her intention to leave Hayslope. You shall know 
about it shortly — well talk of it to-night. I shall stay with 
you to-night.” 

Lisbeth was pacified by this prospect ; and she had the 
whole evening to talk with Dinah alone ; for there was a new 
room in the cottage, you remember, built nearly twoyciirs ago, 
in the expectation of a new inmate ; and here Adaai always 
sat when he had writing to do, or plans to make. Seth sat 
there too this evening, for he knew his mother would like to 
have Dinah all to herself. 

There were two pretty pictures on the two sides of the 
wall in the cottage. On one side there was the broad-shoul- 
dered, large-featured, hardy old woman, in her blue jacket and 
buff kerchief, with her dim-eyed anxious looks turned continu- 
ally on the lily face and the slight form in the black dress that 
were either moving lightly about in helpful activity, or seated 
close by the old woman’s arm-chair, holding her withered hand, 
with eyes lifted toward her to speak a language which Lisbeth 
understood far better than the Bible or the hymn-book She 
would scarcely listen to reading at all to-night. ‘'Nay, nay 
shut the book,” she said. ''' We raiin talk. I want t’ know 
what thee wast cryin’ about. Hast got troubles o’ thy own, 
like other folks ? ” 

On the other side of the wall there were the two brothers, 
so like each other in the midst of their iinlikeness ; Adara^ 
wdth knit brows, shaggy hair, and dark vigorous color, ab- 
sorbed in his “figuring; ” Seth, with large rugged features, 
the. close copy. of his brother’s, but with thin 'wavy brown hair 
and blue dreamy eyes, as often as not looking vaguely out of 
the window instead of at his book, although it was a newly- 
bought book — Wesley’s abridgment of Madame Giiyon’s Life, 
which was full of wonder and interest for him. Seth had said 
to Adam, “ Can I help thee with anything in here to-night I 
I don’t want to make a noise in the shop.” 
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‘‘No, lad,*’ Aciam answered, “ there’s nothing but what 1 
must do myself. Thee’st got thy new book to read.” 

And often, when Seth was quite unconscious, Adam, as he 
paused after drawing a line with his ruler, looked at his brother 
with a kind smile drawing in his eyes. He knew “th’ lad 
liked to sit full o’ thoughts he could give no account of; 
they’d never come f anything, but they made him happy ; ” 
and in the last year or so, Adam had been getting more and 
more indulgent to Seth. It was part of that growing tender- 
ness which came from the sorrow at work within him. 

For Adam, though you see him quite master of himself, 
working hard and delighting in his work after his inborn 
inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow— had not felt 
it slip from him as a temporary burden, and leave him the 
same man again. Do any of us ? God forbid. It would be 
a poor result of all our anguish and our wrestling, if we wlu 
nothing but our old selves at the end of it — if w^e could return 
to the same blind loves, the same self-confident blame, the 
same light thoughts of human suffering, the same frivolous 
gossip over blighted human lives, the same feeble sense of 
that Unknown toward which we have sent forth irrepressible 
cries in our loneliness. Let us rather be thankful that our sor- 
row lives in us as an indestructible force, only changing its 
form, as forces do, and passing from pain into sympathy— the 
one poor word which includes all our best insight and our 
best love. Not that this transformation of pain into sympathy 
had completely taken place in Adam yet; there was still a 
great remnant of pain, which he felt would subsist as long as 
her pain was not a memory, but an existing thing, which he 
must think of as renewed with the light of every new morning. 
But we get accustomed to mental as well as bodily pain, with- 
out, for all that, losing our sensibility to it ; it becomes a habit 
of our lives, and we cease to imagine a condition of perfect 
ease as possible for us. Desire is chastened into submission ; 
and we are contented with our day when we have been able to 
bear our grief in silence, and act as if we were not suffering. 
For it is at such periods that the sense of our lives having 
visible and invisible relations beyond any of which either our 
present or prospective self is the centre, grows like a muscle 
that we are obliged to lean on and exert. 

That was Adam’s state of mind in this second autumn of 
his sorrow. Flis work, as you know, had always been part of 
his religion, and from very early days he saw clearly that good 
carpentry was God’s will-— was that form of God's will that 
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most immediately concerned him ; but now there was no 
margin of dreams for him be3^ond this daylight reality, no 
holiday-time in the working-day world ; no moment in th© 
distance when duty would take off her iron glove and breast- 
plate, and clasp him gently into rest. He conceived no 
picture of the future but one made up of hard working day^ 
such as he lived through, with growing contentment and iin 
tensity of interest, every fresh week ; love, he thought, could 
never be anything to him but a living memory — a limb lopped 
off, but not go.ne from consciousness. He did not know that 
the power of loving was all the while gaining new force within 
him ; that the new sensibilities bought by a deep experience 
were so many new fibres by which it was possible, nay, neces- 
sary to him, that his nature shall intertwine with another. 
Yet he was aware that common affection and friendship were 
more precious to him than they used to be — that he clung more 
to his mother and Seth, and had an unspeakable satisfaction 
in the sight or imagination of any small addition to her hap- 
piness. The Poysers, too — hardly three or four days passed 
but he felt the need of seeing them, and interchanging words 
and looks of friendliness with them ; he wmuld have felt this, 
probably, even if Dinah had not been with them ; but he 
had only said the simplest truth in telling Dinah that he put 
her above all other friends in the world. Could anything be 
more natural ? For in the darkest moments of memory the 
thought of her always came as the first ray of returning com- 
fort ■ the early days of gloom at Hall Farm had been grad- 
ually turned into soft moonlight hi her presence ; and in the 
cottage, too— for she had come at every spare moment to 
sootlie and cheer poor Lisbeth, who had been stricken with a 
fear that subdued even her querulousness, at the sight of her 
darling Adam’s care-worn face. Fie had become used to 
watching her light, quiet movements, her pretty loving ways 
to the children, when he went to the Hall Farm ; to listen for 
her voice as for recurrent music ; to think everything she 
said and did was just right, and could not have been better. 
In spite of his wisdom, he could not find fault with her for 
her over-indulgence for the children, who had managed to 
convert Dinah the preacher, before whom a circle of rough 
men had often trembled a little, into a convenient household 
slave ; though Dinah herself was rather ashamed of this 
weakness, and had some inward conflict as to her departure 
from the precepts of Solomon. Yes, there ^vas one thing that 
might have been better ; she might have loved Seth, and com 
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sen ted to marry him. He felt a little vexed for his brother's 
sake ; and he could not help thinking regretfully how Dinah, 
as Seth’s wife, could have made their home as happy as it 
could be for them all — how she was the one being that would 
have soothed their mother’s last days into peacefulness and 
' rest. 

‘‘ It’s wonderful she doesn’t love th’ lad,” Adam had said 
sometimes to himself, for anybody ’ud think he was just 
cut out for her. But her heart’s so taken up with other 
things. She’s one 0’ those women that feel no drawing toward 
having a husband and children o’ their own. She thinks she 
should be filled up with her own life then ; and she’s been 
so used to living in other folks’s cares, she can’t bear the 
thoughts of her heart being shut up from ’em. I see how it 
is, well enough. She’s cut out o’ different stuff from most 
women; I saw that long ago. She’s never easy but when 
she’s helping somebody, and marriage ’ud interfere with her 
ways — that’ true. I’ve no right to be contriving and thinking 
it ’ud be better if she’d have Seth, as if I was wiser than she 
is — or than God either, for he made her what she is, and 
that’s one o’ the greatest blessings I’ve ever had from his 
hands, and other besides me.” 

This self-reproof had recurred strangely to Adam’s mind, 
when he gathered from Dinah’s face that he had wounded 
her by referring to his wish that she had accepted Seth, and 
so he had endeavored to put into the strongest words his con- 
fidence in her decision as right- — his resignation to her. going 
away from them, and ceasing to make part of their life other- 
wise than by living in their thoughts, if that separation were 
chosen by herself. He felt sure she knew quite well enough 
how much he cared to see her continually — to talk to her 
with the silent consciousness of a mutual great remembrance. 
It was not possible she could hear anything but self-renouncing 
affection and respect in his assurance that he was contented 
for her to go away ; and yet there remained an uneasy feeling 
in his mind that he had not said quite the right thing — -that, 
somehow, Dinah had not understood him. 

Dinah must have risen a little before the sun the next 
morning, for she was down stairs about five o’clock. So was 
Seth ; for, through Lisbeth’s obstinate refusal to have any 
woman-helper in this house, he had learned to make himself, 
as Adam said, “very handy in the housework,” that he might 
save his mother from too great weariness ; on which ground 
I Iiope you will not think him unmanly, any more than you 
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ean have thought the gallant Colonel Bath iin manly when he 
made the gruel for his invalid sister, Adam, who had sat up 
late at his writing, was still asleep, and was not likely, Seth 
said, to be down till breakfast-time. Often as Dinah had 
visited Lisbeth during the last eighteen months, she had never 
slept in the cottage since the night after Thias’s death, when, 
you remember, Lisbeth praised her deft movements, and even 
gave a modiiied approval to her porridge. But in that long 
interval Dinah had made great advances in household clever- 
ness ; and this morning, since Seth was there to help, she 
was bent on bringing everything to a pitch of cleanliness and 
order that would have satisfied her aunt Poyser. The cottage 
was far from, that standand at present, for Lisbeth’s rheum- 
atism had forced her to give up her old habits of dilettante 
scouring and polishing. When the house-place was to her 
mind, Dinah went into the new room, where Adam had been 
writing the night before, to see what sweeping and dusting 
were needed there. She opened the window and let in the 
fresh morning air, and the smell of the sweet-brier, and the 
bright low-slanting rays of the early sun, which made a glory 
about her pale face and pale auburn hair as she held the long 
brush, and swept, singing to herself in a very low tone — like 
a sweet summer murmur that you have to listen for ver) 
closely — one of Charles Wesley’s hymns : 

“ Eternal Beam of Light Divine, 

Fountain of unexhausted love, 

In whom the Father’s glories shine, 

Through earth beneath and heaven above. 

“Jesus ! the weary wanderer’s rest, 

Give me thy easy yoke to bear j 
With steadfast patience arm my breast 
With spotless love and holy fear. 

“ Speak to my warring passions, * Peace !’ 

Say to my trembling heart, ‘ Be still ! * 

Thy power my strength and fortress is, 

For all things serve thy sovereign will.” 

She laid by the brush, and took up the duster ; and if you 
had ever lived in Mrs. Poyser’s household, you would know 
how the duster behaved in Dinah’s hand — how it went into 
every small corner, and on every ledge in and out of sight — 
how it went again and again round every bar of the chairs, 
and every leg, and under and over everything that lay on the 
table, till it came to Adam's papers and rulers, and the open 
desk near them. Dinah dusted up the very edge of these, 
and then hesitated, looking at them with a longing but timid 
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eye. It was painful to see how much dust there was anion^ 
them. As she was looking in this way, she heard Sethis step 
just outside the open door toward which her back w'as turned, 
and said, raising her clear treble, 

“ Seth,’’ is your brother wrathful when his papers are 
stirred ? ” 

Yes, very, when they are not put back in the right 
places,” said a deep strong voice, not Seth’s. 

It was as if Dinah had put her hands unawares on a 
vibrating chord ; she was shaken with an intense thrill, and 
for the instant felt nothing else ; then she knew her cheeks 
were glowing, and dared not look round, but stood still, dis- 
tressed because she could not say good-morning in a friendly 
way. Adam, finding that she did not look round so as to the 
smile on his face, was afraid she had thought him serious 
about his wrathfulness, and went up to her, so that she was 
obliged to look at him. 

What ! you think I’m a cross fellow at home, Dinah ? ” 
he said smilingly, 

“ Nay,” said Dinah, looking up with timid eyes, ^^ not so, 
But you might be put about by finding things meddled with > 
and even the man Moses, the meekest of men, was wrathful 
sometimes.” 

“Come, then,” said Adam, looking at her affectionately, 
“ I’ll help you to move the things, and put ’em back again, 
and then they can’t get wrong. You’re getting to be your 
aunt’s own niece, I see, for particularness.” 

They began their little task together, but Dinah had not 
recovered herself sufficiently to tiiink of any remark, and 
Adam looked at her uneasily. Dinah, he thought, had seemed 
to disapprove him somehow lately ; she had not been so kind 
and open to him as she used to be. He wanted her to look 
at him, and be as pleased as he was himself with doing this 
bit of playful work. But Dinah did not -look at him ; it was 
easy for her to avoid looking at the tall man ; and when at 
last there was no more dusting to be done, and no farther ex- 
cuse for him to linger near her, he could bear it no longer, 
and said, in rather a pleading, tone, 

“ Dinah, you’re not displeased with me for anything, are 
you ? I’ve not said or done anything to make you think ill 
of me ? ” 

The question surprised her, and relieved her by giving a 
new course to her feeling. She looked up at him now, quite 
earnestly, almost with the tears coming, and said. 
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no Adam ! how could you think so ? ” 

I couldn't bear you not to feel as much a friend to me 
as I do to you,” said Adam. “ And you don’t know the value 
I set on the very thought of you, Dinah. That was what I 
meant yesterday, when I said I’d be content for you to go, if 
you thought right. I meant, the thought of you was worth so 
much to me, I should feel I ought to be thankful, and not 
grumble, if you see right to go away. You know I do mind 
parting with you, Dinah ? ” 

Yes, dear friend,” said Dinah, trembling, but trying to 
speak calmly, “ I know you have a brother’s heart toward me, 
and we shall often be with one another in spirit ; but at this 
season I am in heaviness through manifold temptations : you 
must not mark me. I feel called to leave my kindred for a 
while ; but it is a trial : the flesh is weak.” 

Adam saw that it pained her to be obliged to answer. 

“I hurt you by talking about it, Dinah,” he said: “I’ll 
say no more. Let’s see if Seth’s ready with breakfast now.” 

That is a simple scene, reader. But it is almost certain 
that you, too, have been in love — perhaps, even, more than 
once, though you may not choose to say so to all your lady 
friends. If so you will no more think the slight wwds, the 
timid looks, the tremulous touches, by which two human souls 
approach each other gradually, like two quivering rain-streams, 
before they mingle into one— -you will no more think these 
things trivial, than yoiTwill think the first-detected signs of 
coming spring trivial, though they be but a faint, indescribable 
something in the air and in the song of the birds, and the 
tiniest perceptible budding on the hedgerow branches. Those 
slight words and looks and touches are part of the soul’s 
language ; and the finest language, I believe, is chiefly made 
up of unimposing words, such as light,” “ sound,” “ stars,” 
“music” — words really not w’orth looking at, or hearing, in 
themselves, any more than “chips” or “sawdust;” it is only 
that they happen to be the signs of something unspeakably 
great and beautiful. I am of the opinion that love is a great 
and beautiful thing too ; and if you agree with me, the small- 
est signs of it wall not be chips and sawdust to you : they will 
rather be like those little words, “ light” and “music,” stirring 
the long-winding fibres of your memory, and enriching your 
present with your most precious past. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

S'lyNDAY MORNIITO. 

Lisbeth^s touch of rheumatism couid not be made to ap^ 
pear serious enough to detain Dinah another night from the 
Hall Farm, now she had made up her mind to leave her aunt 
so soon 3 and at evening the friends must part “ For a long 
while/' Dinah had said j for she had told Lisbeth of her re- 
solve. 

‘^Then it'll be for all my life, an' I shall ne'er see thee 
again,” said Lisbeth. Long while! I'n got no long while f 
live. An’ I shall be took bad an' die, an’ thee canst ne'er 
come a-nigh me, an’ I shall die a-longing for thee.” 

That had been the key-note of her wailing talk ail day ; 
for Adam was not in the house, and so she put no restraint 
on her complaining. She had tried poor Dinah by returning 
again and again to the question, why she must go away?, and 
refusing to accept reasons which seemed to her nothing but 
whim and contrairiness ; ” and still more, by regretting that 
she ‘‘ couldna ha’ one o’ the lads,” and be her daughter. 

‘^Thee couldstna put up wi’ Seth,” she said ; he isna 
diver enough for thee, happen ; but he’d ha’ been very good 
t’ thee — he’s as handy as can be at doin’ things for me when 
I’m bad ; an he’s as fond o’ th’ Bible an’ chapelin’ as thee a’t 
thysen. But happen thee’dst like a husband better as isna 
just the cut o' thysen : th’ runnin’ brook insa athirst for th' 
rain. Adam ’tid ha’ done for thee — I know he would ; an' he 
might come t’ like thee well enough if thee’dst stop. But he’s 
as stubborn as th' iron bar — there's no bendin' him no way 
hut’s own. But he’d be a fine husband for anybody, be they 
who they will, so looked-on an' so diver as he is. And he’d 
be rare an’ lovin’ ; it does me good, on’y a look o’ the lad's 
eye, when he means kind tow’rt me.” 

Dinah tried to escape from Lisbeth's closest looks and 
questions by finding little tasks of housework that kept her mov^ 
ing about ; and as soon as Seth came home in the evening, she 
put on her bonnet to go. It touched Dinah keenly to say the 
last good-by, and still more to look round on her way across 
the fields, and see the old woman still standing at the door, 
gazing after her till she must have been the faintest speck in 
the dim gged eyes. The God of love and peace be with 






them/’ Dinah prayed, as she looked back from the last stile. 
!/Make them glad according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted them, and the years wherein they have seen evil. It 
is thy will that I should part from -them; let me have no will 
but thine.’' 

Lisbeth turned into the house at last, and at down in the 
workshop near Seth, who was busying himself there with 
fitting some bits of turned wood he had brought from the 
village into a small work-box which he meant to give to Dinah 
before she w^ent away. 

“ Thee’t see her again o’ Sunday afore she goes,” were her 
first words. If thee wast good for anything, thee’dst make 
her come in again o’ Sunday night wf thee, an’ see me once 
more.” 

Nay, mother,” said Seth, ‘‘ Dinah ’ud be sure to come 
again if she saw right to come. I should have no need to 
persuade her. She only thinks it ’ud be troubling thee for 
nought just to come in to say good-by over again.” 

She’d ne’er go away, I know, if Adam ’ud be fond on 
her an’ marry her ; but everything’s so contrairy/’ said 
Lisbeth, with a burst of vexation. 

Seth paused a moment, and looked up, with a slight blush, 
at his mother’s face. What ! has she said anything o’ that 
sort to thee, mother ? ” he said, in a low tone. 

“ Said ! nay, she’ll say nothin’. It’s on’y the men as have 
to wait till folks say things afore they find ’em out. ” 

‘‘ Well, but what makes thee think so, mother .? What’s 
put it into thy head 

It’s no matter what’s put it into my head : my head’s 
none so hollow as it must get in, an’ nought to put it there. 
I know she’s fond on him, as I know the win’s cornin’ in at 
th’ door, an’ that’s anoof. An’ he might be willin’ to marry 
her if he know’d she’s fond on him, but he’ll ne’er think on’t 
if somebody doesna put it into’s head.” 

His mother’s suggestion about Dinah’s feeling toward 
Adam was not quite a new thought to Seth, but her last words 
alarmed him, lest she should herself undertake to open Aclamls 
eyes. He was not sure about Dinah’s feeling, and he thought 
he was sure about Adam’s. 

Nay, mother, nay,” he said, "earnestly, “ thee mustna think 
o’ speaking o’ such things to Adam. Thee’st no right to say 
wfflat Dinah’s feelings are if she hasna told thee ; and it ’ud 
do nothing but mischief to say such things to Adam : he feels 
yery grateful and affectionate tow^ard Dinah, but he’s no 
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thoughts toward her that’ ud incline him to make her his wife ; 
and I don’t believe Dinah ’ud marry him either. I don’t think 
she’ll marry at all” 

'' Eh 1 ” said Lisbeth, impatiently. Thee think’st so ’cause 
she wouldna ha’ thee. Shell ne’er marry thee ; thee might’st 
as well like her to ha’ thy brother.” 

Seth was hurt. ‘" Mother,” he said, in a remonstrating 
tone, “don’t think that of me. I should be as thankful t’ 
have her for a sister as thee wouldst t’ have her for a daughter. 
I’ve no more thoughts about myself in that thing, and I shall 
take it hard if ever thee say’st it again.” 

“ Well, well, then thee siiouldstna cross me wi’ sayin’ things 
arena as I say they are.” 

“But, mother,” said Seth, “thee’dst be doing Dinah a 
wrong by telling Adam what thee think’st about her. It ’ud 
do nothing but mischief ; for it ’ud make Adam uneasy if he 
doesna feel the same to her. And I’m pretty sure he feels 
nothing o’ the sort.” 

“ Eh I donna tell me what thee’t sure on j thee know’st 
nought about it. What’s he allays goin’ to the Poysers for, if 
he didna wantt’ see her ? He goes twice where he used t’go 
once. Happen he knowsna as he wants t’ see her ; he knowsna 
as I put salt in’s broth, but he’d miss it pretty quick if it 
warna there. Hell ne’er think o’ marr’in’ if it isna put into’s 
head ; an’ if thee’dst any love for thy mother, thee’dst put him 
up to ’t, an’ not let her go away out o’ my sight, when I might 
ha’ her to make a bit o’ comfort for me afore I go to bed to 
my old man under the white thorn.” 

“Nay, mother,” said Seth, “thee mustna think me un- 
kind ; but I should be going against my conscience if I took 
upon me to say what Dinah’s feelings are. And besides 
■ that, I think I should give offence to Adam by speaking to 
him at all about marrying ; and I counsel thee not to do’t. 
Thee may’st be quite deceived about Dinah ; nay, I’m pretty 
sure, by words she said to me last Sabbath, as she’s no mind 
to marry.” 

“ Thee’t as contrairy as the rest on ’em. If it war summat 
I didna want it ’ud be done fast enough.” 

Lisbeth rose from the bench at this, and went out of the 
workshop, leaving Seth in much anxiety lest she should dis- 
turb Adam’s mind about Dinah. He consoled himself after 
a time with reflecting that, since Adam’s trouble, Lisbeth had 
been very timid about speaking to him on matters of feeling, 
nd that she would hardly dare to approach this tenderest of 
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all subjects. Even if she did, he hoped Adam would not take 
much notice of what she said. 

Seth was right in believing that Lisbeth would be held in 
restraint by timidity; and during the next three days the in- 
tervals in which she had an o|)portunity of speaking to Adam 
were too rare and short to cause her any strong temptation. 
But in her long solitary hours she brooded over her regretful 
thoughts about Dinah, till they had grown very near that point 
of unmanageable strength when thoughts are apt to take wing 
out of their secret nest in a startling manner. And on Sunday 
morning, when Seth went away to chapel at Treddleston, the 
dangerous opportunity came. 

Sunday morning was the happiest time in all the week to 
Lisbeth ; for as there was no service at Hayslope church till 
the afternoon, Adam was always at home, doing nothing but 
reading, an occupation in which she could venture to inter- 
rupt him. Moreover, she had always a better dinner than 
usual to jprepare for her sons — very frequently for Adam and 
herself alone, Seth being often away the entire clay ; and 
the smell of the roast-meat before the clear fire in the clean 
kitchen, the clock ticking in a peaceful Sunday manner, her 
darling Adam seated near her in his best clothes, doing 
nothing very important, so that she could go and stroke her 
hand across his hair if she liked, and see him look up at her 
and smile, while Gyp, rather jealous, poked his muzzle up 
between them — all these things made poor Lisbeth’s earthly 
paradise. 

The book Adam most often read on a Sunday morning 
was his large pictured Bible, and this morning it lay open be- 
fore him on the round white deal table in the kitchen ; for he 
sat there in spite of the fire, because he knew his mother 
liked to have him with her, and it was the only day in the 
week when he could indulge her in that way. You would have 
liked to see Adam reading his Bible ; he never opened it on 
a week-day, and so he came to it as a holiday book, serving 
him for history, biography, and poetry. He had one hand 
thrust between his waistcoat buttons and the other ready to 
turn the pages ; and in the coarse of the morning you would 
have seen many changes in his face. Sometimes his lips 
moved in semi-articulation — it was when he' came to a speech 
that he could fancy himself uttering, such as Sanuiers dying 
speech to the people ; then his eyebrows would be raised, 
and the corners of his mouth would quiver a little with sad 
sympathy — something, perhaps old Isaac’s meeting with 
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his son, touched him closely ; at other times, over the New 
Testament, a very solemn look would come upon his face, 
and he would every now and then shake his head in serious 
assent, or just lift up his hand and let it fall again ; and, 
on some mornings, when he read in the Apocrypha, of which 
he was very fond, the son of Syrach’s keen-edged words 
would bring a delighted smile, though he also enjoyed the 
freedom of occasionally differing from an Apocryphal writer. 
For Adam knew the Articles quite well, as becaipe a good 
churchman. 

Lisbeth, in the pauses of attending to her dinner, always 
sat opposite to him and watched him, till she could rest no 
longer without going up to him and giving him a caress, to 
call his attention to her. This morning he was reading the 
gospel according to St. Matthew, and Lisbeth had been 
standing close by him for some minutes, stroking his hah’, 
which was smoother than usual this morning, and looking down 
at the large page with silent wonderment at the mystery of 
letters. She was encouraged to continue this caress, because 
when she first went up to him, he had thrown himself back in 
his chair to look at her affectionately and say, “ Why, mother, 
thee look’st rare and hearty this morning. Eh I Gyp wants 
me t' look at him ; he can’t abide to think I love thee the 
best.” Lisbeth said nothing because she wanted to say so 
so many things. And now there was a new leaf to be turned 
over, and it was a picture — -that of the angel seated on the 
great stone that has been rolled away from the sepulchre. 
This picture had one strong association in Lisbeth’s memory, 
for she had been reminded of it when she first saw Dinah ; 
and Adam had no sooner turned the page and lifted the book 
sideways that they might look at the angel, than she said, 

“ That’s her — that’s Dinah.” 

Adam smiled, and looking more intently at the angers 
face, said, 

It is a bit like her ; but Dinah’s prettier, I think.” 

Well, then, if thee think’st her so pretty, why ain’t fond 
on her ? ” 

Adam looked up in surprise. ** Why, mother, dost think 
I don’t set store by Dinah ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Lisbeth, frightened at her own courage, yet, 
feeling that she had broken the ice, and the water must flow 
whatever mischief they might do. “ What’s th’ use o’ settin’ 
store by things as are thirty mile off? If thee wast fond 
enough on her, thee wouldstna let her go away ? ” 
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IVe no right t’ hinder her, if she thinks well,” said 
Adam, looking at his book as if he wanted to go on reading. 

He foresaw a series of complaints, tending to nothing. 
Lisbeth sat down again in the chair opposite to him, as she 
said, 

But she wouldna think well, if thee wastna so contrairj.” 
Lisbeth dared not venture beyond a vague phrase yet. 

Contrair}^, mother ? ” Adam said, looking up again in 
some anxiety. What have I done 1 What dost mean ” 

“ Why, thee’t never look at nothin^, nor think o’ nothin V 
but thy figurin’ an’ thy work,” said Lisbeth, half crjdhg. “ An’ 
dost think thee canst go on so all thy life, as if thee wast a 
man cut out o’ timber ? An’ what wut do when thy mother’s 
gone, an’ nobody to take care on thee as thee gett’st a bit o’ 
victual comfortable i’ the mornin’ ” 

“ What hast got i’ thy mind, mother 'I ” said Adam, vexed 
at this whimpering. “ I canna see what thee’t driving at. Is 
there anything I could do for thee as I don’t do ? ” 

“ Ay, an’ that there is. Thee might’st do so as 1 should 
ha’ somebody wi’ me to comfort me a bit, an’ wait on me when 
I’m bad, an’ be good to me.” 

“ Well, mother, whose fault is it there isna some tidy body 
i’ th’ house t’ help thee } It isna by my wish as thee hast a 
stroke o’ work to do. We can afford it — I’ve told thee often 
enough, It ’ud be a deal better for us.” 

“Eh! what’s th’ use o’ talkin’ o’ tidy bodies, when thee 
mean’st one o’ th’ wenches out o’ th’ village, or somebody 
from Treddles’on as I ne’er set eyes on i’ my life } I’d sooner 
make a shift an’ get into my coffin afore I die, nor ha’ them 
folks to put me in.” 

Adam was silent, and tried to go on reading. That was the 
utmost severity he could show toward his mother on a Sunday 
morning. But Lisbeth had gone too far now to check herself, 
and after scarcely a minute’s quietness she began again. 

“ Thee might’st know well enough who ’tis I’d like t’ ha’ 
wi’ me. It isna many folks I send for t’ come an’ see me, I 
reckon. An’ thee’st had the fetchin’ on her times anoo.” 

“Thee mean’st Dinah, mother, I know,” said Adam. 
“ But it’s no use setting thy mind on what can’t be. If 
Dinah ’ud be willing to stay at Hayslope, it isn’t likely she 
can come away from her aunt’s house, where they hold her 
like a daughter, and where she’s more bound than she is to us. 
If it had been so that she could ha’ married Seth, that ’ud ha’ 
en a great blessing to us, but we can’t have things just as we 
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like in this life. Thee must try and make up thy mind to da 

without her.” 

Nay, but I canna ma’ up my mind, when she’s just cut 
out for thee ; an’ nought shall ma’ me believe as God didiia 
make her an’ send her there o’ purpose for thee. What’s it 
sinnify about her bein’ a Methody ? It ’iid happen wear out 
on her wi’ marryin’.” 

Adam threw himself back in his chair and looked at his 
mother. He understood now what she had been aimjng at from 
the beginning of the conversation. It was as unreasonable, 
impracticable a wish as she had ever urged, but he could not 
help being moved by so entirely new an idea. The chief point, 
however, was to chase away the notion from his mother’s mind 
as quickly as possible. 

Mother,” he said, gravely, thee’t talking wild. Don’t 
let me hear thee say such things again. It’s no good talking 
o’ what can never be. Dinah’s not for marrying ; she’s fixed 
her heart on a different sort o’ life.” 

«Very like,” said Lisbeth, impatiently, ^G^ery like she’s 
none for marr’ing, when them as she’d be willin t’ marry wonna 
ax her. I shouldna ha’ been for marr’ing thy feyther if he’d 
ne’er axed me ; an’ she’s as fond o’ thee as e’er I war o’ Thias, 
poor fellow.” 

The blood rushed to Adam’s face, and for a few moments 
he was not quite conscious where he was ; his mother and the 
kitchen had vanished for him, and he saw nothingbut Dinah’s 
face turned up toward his. It seemed as if there were a resur- 
rection of his dead joy. But he woke up \’ery speedily from 
that dream (the waking was chill and sad) ; for it would have 
been very foolish in him to believe his mother’s words : she 
could have no ground for them. He was prompted to express 
his disbelief very strongly — perhaps that he might call forth 
the proofs, if there were any to be offered. 

“ What dost say such things for, mother, when thee’st got 
no foundation for ’em ? Thee know’st nothing as gives thee 
a right to say that.” 

Then I knowna nought as gi’es me a right to say as th ■' 
year’s turned, for all I feel’t fust thing when I get up i’ th’ 
mornin’. She isna fond o’ Seth, I reckon, is she ? She doesna 
want t’ marry him 2 But I can see as she doesna behave 
tow’rt thee as she does tow’rt Seth. She makes no more o 
Seth’s coinin’ a-nigh her nor if he war Gyp, but she’s all of a 
tremble when thee’t a-sittin’ down by her at breakfast, an’ a- 
lookin’ at her. Thee think’st thy mother knows nought, but 
she war alive afore thee wast born.” 




4st 

"'‘ But the6 canstnabe sure as the trembling means love ? ” 
said Adam, anxiously. 

Eh 1 what else should it mane ? It isna hate, 1 reckon. 
-An’ what should she do but love thee? Thee’t made to be 
loved — for where’s there a straighter, diverer man ? An’ what^s 
it sinnify her bein’ a Methody ? It’s on’y tli’ marigold i’ tlE 
parridge.” 

Adam had thrust his hands in his pockets, and was look« 
ing down at the book on the table, without seeing any of the 
letters. He was trembling like a gold-seeker, who sees the 
strong promise of gold, but sees in the same moment a sick- 
ening vision of disappointment. He could not trust his 
mother’s insight ; she had seen what she wished to see. And 
yet — and yet, now the suggestion had been made to him, he 
remembered so many things, very slight things, like the stir- 
ring of the water by an imperceptible breeze, which seemed 
to him some confirmation of his mother’s words. 

Lisbeth noticed that he was moved. She went on. 

“ An’ thee’t find out as thee’t poorly aff when she’s gone. 
Thee’t fonder on her nor thee know’st. Thy eyes follow her 
about welly as Gyp’s follow thee.” 

Adam could sit still no longer. He rose, took down hishat^ 
and went out into the fields. 

The sunshine was on them: that early autumn sunshine 
which we should know was not summer’s, even if there were 
not the touches of yellow on the lime and chestnut y the Sun- 
day sunshine, too, which has more than autumnal calmness for 
the working man : the morning sunshine, which still leaves 
the clew-crystals on the fine gossamer webs in the shadow of 
the bushy hedgerows. 

Adam needed the calm influence ; he was amazed at the 
way in which this new thought of Dinah’s love had taken pos- 
session of him, with an overmastering po'wer that made all 
other feelings give way before the impetuous desire to know 
that the thought was true. Strange, that till that moment 
the possibility of their ever being lovers had never crossed 
his mind, and yet now all his longing suddenly went out tow-, 
ard that possibility j he had no more doubt or hesitation as 
to his own wishes than the bird that flies toward the opening 
through which the daylight gleams and the breath of heaven 
enters. - 

The autumnal Sunday sunshine soothed him ; but not by 
preparing him with resignation to the disappointment if his 
mother — if he himself, proved to be mistaken about Dinah ;it 
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soGtlied him by gentle encouragement of his hopes. Her love 
was so like that calm sunshine that they seemed to make one 
presence to him, and he believed In them both alike. And 
Dinah was so bound up with the sad memories of his first pas^ 
sion, that he was not forsaking them, but rather giving them a 
new sacredness by loving her. Nay, his love for her had grown 
out of that past ; it was the noon of that morning. 

But Seth ? Would the lad be hurt ? Hardly ; for he had 
seemed quite contented of late, and there was no selfish jeab 
ousy in him ; he had never been jealous of his mother’s fond- 
ness for Adam. But had seen anything of what their mother 
talked about Adam longed to know this, for he thought he 
could trust Seth’s observation better than his mother’s. He 
must talk to Seth before he went to see Dinah j and, with this 
intention in his mind, he walked back to the cottage and said 
to his mother, 

Did Seth say anything to thee about when he was com- 
ing home ? Will he be back to dinner ? ” 

‘‘ Ay, lad ; he’ll be back, for a wonder. He isna gone to 
Treddles’on. He’s gone somewhere else a-preacliin’ . an’ a- 
prayin’.” 

Hast any notion which way he’s gone ” said Adam. 

“Nay, but he aften goes to tli’ Common. Thee know’st 
m :re o’s goings nor I do.” 

Adam wanted to go and meet Seth, but be must content 
himself with walking about the near fields and getting sight of 
him as soon as possible. That would not be for more than an 
hour to come, for Seth would scarcely be at home much before 
their dinner-time, which was twehj'e o’clock. But Adam could 
not sit down to his reading again, and he sauntered along by 
the brook and stood leaning against the stiles, vith eager, 
intense eyes, which looked , as if they saw something very 
vividly ; but it was not the brook or the willows, not the fields 
or the sky. Again and again his vision was interrupted by 
wonder at the strength of his own feeling, at the strength and 
sweetness of this new lover—almost like the wondei^ man 
feels at the added power he finds in himself for an art winch 
he had laid aside for a .space. How is it that the poets have 
said so many fine things about our first love, so few about ur 
later love ? Are their first poems the best ? or aiv. ' t those 
the best which come from their fuller thought, their larger ex- 
perience, their deeper-rooted affections ? The boy’s flute-like 
voice has its own spring charm ; but the man should yield a 
richer, deeper music. 
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At last, there was Seth, visible at the farthest stile, and 
Adam hastened to meet him, Seth was surprised, and thought 
something unusual must have happened ; but when Adam 
came up, his face said plainly enough that it was nothing 
alarming. 

“ Where hast been ? ” said Adam, when they were side by 
'.'.side. 

Fve been to th’ Common,’^ said Seth. Dinah’s been 
speaking the Word to a little company of hearers at Brim- 
stone’s, as they call him. They’re folks as never go to church 
hardly — them on the Common — but they’ll go and hear Dinah 
a bit. She’s been speaking with power this forenoon from the 
words ‘I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance.’ And there was a little thing happened as was pretty to 
see. The women mostly bring their children with ’em, but to- 
day there was one stout, curly-headed fellow, about three or four 
year old, that I never saw there before. He was as naughty 
as could be at the beginning, while I was praying, and wliile 
we was singing, but when we all sat down and Dinah began to 
speak, th’ young iin stood stock still all at once, and began to 
look at her with’s mouth open, and presently he ran away 
from’s mother and went up to Dinah, and pulled at her like a 
little dog, for her to take notice of him. So Dinah lifted him 
up and held th’ lad on her lap, while she went on speaking j 
and he was as good as could be till he went t’ sleep — and the 
mother cried to see him.” 

^^It’s a pity she shouldna be a mother herself,” said Adam, 
so fond as the children are of her. Dost think she’s quite 
fixed against marrying, Seth ? Dost think nothing ’ud turn 
,# her ? ” 

There was something peculiar in his brothers tone, which 
made Seth steal a glance at his face before he answered. 

It ’ud be wrong of me to say nothing ’ud turn her,” he an- 
swered. But if thee mean’st it about myself, Fve given up 
all thoughts as she can ever be //zj' wife. She calls me her 
brother, and that’s enough.” 

- But dost think she might ever get fond enough of any- 
body else to be willing to marr}^ ’em?” said Adam, rather 
shyly. 

‘‘ Well,” said Seth, after some hesitation, it’s crossed my 
mind sometimes o’ late as she might ; but Dinah ’ud let no 
fondness for the creature draw her out o’ the path as she be- 
lieved God had marked out for her. If she thought the lead- 
ing was not from Him, she’s not one to be brought under the 
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power of it. And she^s allays seemed clear about that, as her 
work was to minister t' others, and make no home for herself 
r this world.” 

But suppose,” said Adam, earnestly, “ suppose there was 
a man as hid let her do just the same and not interfere with 
her — she might do a good deal o’ what she does now just as 
well when she was married as when she was single. Other 
women of her sort have married — that’s to say, not just like 
her, but women as preached and attended on the sick and 
needy. There’s Mrs. Fletcher as she talks of.” 

A new light had broken in on Seth. He turned rounds 
and laying his hand on Adam’s shoulder, said, “ Why, wouidst 
like her to marry thee^ brother ? ” 

Adam looked doubtfully at Seth’s inquiring eyes, and said, 
Wouidst be hurt if she was to be fonder o’ me than o’ thee 'i ” 
^^Nay,” said Seth, warmly, how canst think it ? Have I 
felt thy trouble so little that I shouldna feel thy joy ? ” 

There was silence a few moments as they walked on, and 
then Seth said, 

“ rd no notion as thee’dst ever think of her for a wife.” 

But is it o’ any use to think of her? ” said Adam ; “ what 
dost say ? Mother’s made me as I hardly know where I am, 
with what she’s been saying to me this forenoon. She says 
she’s sure Dinah feels for me more than common, and ’ud be 
willing t’ have me. But I’m afraid she speaks without book. 
I want to know if thee’st seen anything? ” 

‘Ht’s a nice point to speak about,” said Seth, “ and I’m 
afraid o' being wrong ,• besides, we’ve no right to intermeddle 
with people’s feelings when they wouldn’t tell ’em themselves.” 
Seth paused. 

“ But thee might’st ask her,” he said presently. “ She took 
no offense at meiox asking ; and thee’st more right than I had, 
only thee’t not in the society. But Dinah doesn’t hold wi’ 
them as are for keeping the society so strict to themselves. 
She doesn’t mind about making folks enter the society, so as 
they’re fit t’ enter the kingdom o’ God. Some o’ the brethren 
at Trecldles’on are displeased with her for that.” 

“ Where will she be the rest o’ the day ? ” said Adam. 

“ She said she shouldn’t leave the farm again to-day,” said 
Seth, “ because it’s her last Sabbath there, and she's going t’ 
read out o’ the big Bible wi’ the children.” 

Adam thought — but did not say — “Then I'll go this after- 
noon ; for if I go to church, my thoughts ’ull be with her all 
the while. They must sing th’ antnem without me to-day/’ 
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a^APTER LII. 

ADAM AND DINAH*. 

It was about three o’clock when Adam entered the farm- 
yard, and roused Alick and the dogs from their Sunday 
dozing. Alick said everybody was gone to church but “ th' 
young missis ” — so he called Dinah ; hut this did not disap- 
point Adam, although the everybody ” was so liberal as to 
include Nancy, the dair3miaid, whose works of necessity were 
not unfrequentiy incompatible with church-going. 

There was perfect stillness about the house ; the doors 
were all closed, and the very stones and tubs seemed quieter 
than usual. Adam heard the water gently dripping from the 
pump — that was the only sound; and he knocked at the 
house door rather softly, as was suitable in that stillness. 

The door opened, and Dinah stood before him, coloring 
deeply with the great surprise of seeing Adam at this hour, 
when she knew it was his regular practice to be at church. 
Yesterday he would have said to her without any difficulty, 
I came to see you, Dinah: I knew the rest were not at 
home.” But to-day something prevented him from saying 
that, and he put out his hand to her in silence. Neither of 
them spoke, and yet both wished they could speak, as Adam 
entered, and they sat down. Dinah took the chair she had 
just left ; it w^as at the corner of the table near the Window, 
and there was a book lying on the table, but it was not open ; 
she had been sitting perfectly still, looking at the small bit of 
fire in the bright grate, Adam sat down opposite her in Mr. 
Po3’'ser’s three-cornered chair. 

“ Your mother is not ill- again, I hope, Adam,” Dinah 
remarked, recovering herself. Seth said she was well this 
morning.” 

No, she’s very hearty to-day,” said Adam, happy in the 
signs of Dinah’s feeling at the sight of him, but shy. 

There's nobody at home, you see,” Dinah said ; but 
you’ll wait. You’ve been hindered from going to church to- 
day, doubtless.” 

‘‘Yes,” Adam said, and then paused, before he added, “J 
was thinking about you ; that was the reason,” 
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This confession was very awkward and sudden, Adam feltj 
for he thought Dinah must understand all he meant. But the 
frankness of the words caused her immediately to interpret 
them into a renewal of his brotherly regrets that she was going 
away, and she answered caraly, 

Do not be careful and troubled for me, Adam, I have 
all things and abound at SnowfiekL And my mind is at rest, 
for I am not seeking my own will m going/’^ 

But if things were different, Dinah, said Adam, hesitat- 
ingly — you knew things that ^j^erhaps you donk know 
now ” . . i . 

Dinah looked at him inquiringly, but instead of going on, 
he reached a chair and brought it near the corner of the table 
where she was sitting. She wondered, and was afraid— and 
the next moment her thoughts flew to the past ; was it some- 
thing about those distant unhappy ones that she didn^t know? 

Adam looked at her; it was so sweet to look at her eyes, 
which had now a self-forgetful questioning in them — for amo- 
ment he forgot that he wanted to say anything, or that it was 
necessary to tell her what he meant. 

Dinah/’ he said suddenly, taking both her hands be- 
tween his, “ I love you with my whole heart and souL I love 
you next to God who made me.” 

Dinah’s lips became pale, like her cheeks, and she trem- 
bled violently under the shock of painful joy. Her hands 
were cold as death between Adam’s. She could not draw 
them away, because he held them fast. 

Don’t tell me you can’t love me, Dinah. Don’t tell me 
we must part, and pass our lives away from one another.” 

The tears was trembling in Dinah’s eyes, and they fell be- 
fore she could answer. But she spoke in a quiet, low voice. 

“Yes, dear Adam, we must submit to another Will We 
must part.” 

“ Not if you love me, Dinah — not if you love me,” Adam 
said, passionately. “ Tell me — tell me if you can love me bet- 
ter than a brother.” 

Dinah was too entirely reliant on the Divine will to at- 
tempt to achieve any end by a .deceptive concealment. She 
was recovering now from the first shock of emotion, and she 
looked at Adam with simple sincere eyes as she said, . 

“ Yes Adam, my heart is drawn strongly toward you ; and 
of my own will, if I had no clear showing to the contrary, I 
could rind my happiness in being near you, and ministering to 
you continually. I fear I forget to rejoice and weep 
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with others; nay, I fear I should forget' the Divine presence, 
and seek no love but yours.’’ 

Adam did not speak immediately. They sat looking at each 
other in delicious silence — for the first sense of mutual 
love excludes other feelings ; it will have the soul all to itself. 

Then, Dinah,” Adam said at last, how can there be any 
thing contrary to what’s right in our belonging to one another 
and spending our lives together? Who put this great love 
into out hearts ? Can anything be holier than that ? For we 
can ask God to be with us continually, and we’ll help one 
another in everything as is good. Fd never think o’ putting 
myself between you and God, and saying you oughtn’t to do 
this, and you oughtn’t to do that. You’d follow your con- 
science as much as you do now.” 

‘‘ Yes, Adam,” Dinah said, ‘‘ I know marriage is a holy 
state for those who are truly called to it, and have no other 
drawing ; but from my childhood upward I have been led tow- 
ard another path ; all my peace and my joy have come from 
having no life of my own, no wants, no wishes for myself, and 
living only in God and those of his creatures whose sorrows 
and joys he has given me to know. Those have been very 
blessed years to me, and I feel that, if I was to listen to any 
voice that would draw me aside from that path, I should be 
turning my back on the light that has shone upon me, and 
darkness and doubt would take hold of me. We could not 
bless each other, Adam, if there were doubts in my soul, and 
if I yearned, when it was too late, after that better part 
which had once been given me and I had put away from me.” 

‘‘ But if a new feeling has come into your mind, Dinah, 
and if you love me so as to be willing to be nearer to me than 
to other people, isn’t that a sign that it’s right for you to 
change your life ? Doesn’t the love make it right when noth- 
ing else would ? ” 

“Adam, my mind is full of questionings about that ; foi 
now, since you tell me of your strong love toward me, what 
was clear to me has become dark again. I felt before that 
my heart was too strongly drawn toward you, and that your 
heart was not as mine ; and the thought of you had taken hold 
of me, so that my soul had lost its freedom, and was becom- 
ing enslaved to an earthly affection, which made me anxious 
and careful about what should befall myself. For in all other 
affection I had been content with any small return, or with 
none ; but my heart was beginning to hunger after an equal 
love from you. And I had no doubt that I must wrestle 
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against that as a great temptation} and the command was 
clear that I must go away.’’ 

But now, dear, dear Dinah, now you know I love you 
better than you love me .... . it’s all different now. You 
won’t think o’ going ; you’ll stay, and be my dear wife, and I 
shall thank God for giving me life as I never thanked him 
before.” 

“ Adam, it’s hard to me to turn a deaf ear. . . . you 
know it’s hard ; but a great fear is upon me. It seems to me 
as if you were stretching out your arms to me, and beckoning 
me to come and take my ease, and live for my own delight, 
and Jesus, the Man of Sorrows, was standing looking toward 
me, and pointing to the sinful, and suffering, and afflicted. I 
have seen that again and again when I have been sitting in 
stillness and darkness, and great terror has come upon me 
lest I should become hard, and a lover of self, and no more 

bear willingly the Redeemer’s cross.” 

Dinah had closed her eyes, and a faint shudder went 
through her. “Adam,” she went on, “you wouldn’t desire 
that we should seek a good through any unfaithfulness to the 
light that is in us ; you wouldn’t believe that could be a good. 
We are of one mind in that.” 

“Yes, Dinah,” said Adam, sadly, “I’ll never^ be the man 
t’ urge you against your conscience. But I can’t give up the 
hope that you may come to see different. I don’t believe 
your loving me could shut up your heart ; it’s only adding to 
what you’ve been before, not taking away from it ; for it seems 
to me it’s the same with love and happiness as with sorrow — 
the more we know of it the better we can feel what other 
people’s lives are or might be, and so we shall only be more 
tender to ’em, and wishful to help ’em. The more knowledge 
a man has the better he’ll do’s work ; and feeling’s a sort o’ 
knowledge.” 

Dinah was silent ; her eyes w^ere fixed in contemplation of 
something visible only to herself. Adam w’ent on presently 
with his pleading : 

“ And you can do almost as much as you do now\ I w^on’t 
ask you to go to church with me of a Sunday, you shall go 
wliere you like among the people, and teach ’em ; for though 
I like church best, I don’t put my soul above yours, as if my 
w^ords was better for you t’ follow than your own conscience* 
And you can help the sick, just as much, and3^ou’ll have more 
means o’ making ’em a bit comfortable ; and you’ll be among 
all your own friends as love you, and can help ’em, and be a 
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blessing, to ^em, til! their dying clay. Surely, Dinah, you'd be 
as near to God as if you were living lonely and away from 
me.'' 

Dinah made no answer for some time. Adam was still 
holding her hands, and looking at her with almost trembling 
anxiety, when she turned her grave, loving eyes on his, and 
said in rather a sad voice, 

*^Adam, there is truth in what you say, and there's many 
of God’s servants who have greater strength than I have, and 
find their hearts enlarged by the cares of husband and kindred. 
But I have not faith that it would be so with me, for since 
my affections have been set above measure on you, I have 
had less peace and joy in God ; I have felt as it were a divis- 
ion in my heart. And think how it is with me, Adam : that 
life I have led is like a land I have trodden in blessedness 
since my ciiildhood ; and if I long for a moment to follow the 
voice which calls me to another land that I know not, I can- 
not but fetp* that my soul might hereafter yearn for that early 
blessedness which I had forsaken : and wdiere doubt enters, 
there is not perfect love. I must wait for clearer guidance : 

I must go from you, and we must submit ourselves entirely to 
the Divine will. We are sometimes required to lay our nat- 
t nral, lawful affections on the altar.” 

Adam dared not plead again, for Dinah’s was not the voice 
cf caprice or insincerity. But it was very hard for him ; his 
eyes got dim as he looked at her. 

But you may come to feel satisfied . . . , to feel that you 
may come to me again, and we may never part, Dinah? 

‘‘We must submit ourselves, Adam, With time, our 
duty will be made clear. It may be, when I have entered on 
my former life, I shall find all these new thoughts and 
wishes vanish, and become as things that were not. Then I 
shall know that my calling is not toward marriage. But 
must wait.” 

“Dinah,” said Adam, mournfully, “you can’t love me so 
well as I love you, else you’d have no doubts. But it’s nat- 
ural you shouldn’t, for I’m not so good as you. I can’t doubt 
it’s right for me to love the best thing God’s ever given me 
to know.” 

“ Nay, Adam ; it seems to me that my love for you is not 
weak * for my heart waits on your v/ords and looks, almost as 
a little child waits on the help and tenderness of the strong on 
whom it depends. If the thought of you took slight hold of 
I should not fear that it would be an idol in the temple^ 
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But you will strengthen me — ^you will not hinder me in sect 
ing to obey to the uttermost.’’ 

“Let us go out into the sunshine, Dinah, and walk to^ 
gather. I’ll speak no word to disturb you.” 

They went out, and walked toward the fields, where they 
would meet the family coming from the church. Adam said, 
“Take my arm, Dinah,” and she took it. That was the only 
change in their manner to each other since they were last 
walking together. But no sadness in the prospect of her go- 
ing away~in the uncertainty of the issue — could rob the 
sweetness from Adam’s sense that Dinah loved him. He 
thought he would stay at the Hall Farm ail that evening. He 
would be near her as long as he could. 

“ Heyday ! there’s Adam along wi’ Dinah,” said Mr. Poy- 
ser, as he opened the far gate into the Home Close. “I 
couldna think how he happened away from church. Why,” 
added good Martin, after a moment’s pause, “what dost 
think has just jumped into my head ? ” 

“ Summat as hadna far to jump, for it’s just under our 
nose. You mean as Adam’s fond o’ Dinah.” 

“Ay ! hast ever had any notion of it before ? ” 

“To be sure I have,” said Mrs. Poyser, who always de- 
clined, if possible, to be taken by surprise. “ I’m not one o’ 
those as can see the cat i’ the dairy, an’ wonder what she’s 
come after.” 

“ Thee never saidst a word to me about it.” 

“Well, I aren’t like a bird-clapper, forced to make a rattle 
when the wind blows on me. I can keep my own counsel 
when there’s no good i’ speaking.” 

“ But Dinah’il ha’ none o’ him : dost think she will 1 ” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Poyser, not sufficiently on her guard 
against a possible surprise ; “ she’ll never marry anybody if 
he isn’t a Methodist and a cripple.” 

“It ’ud ha’ been a pretty thing, though, for ’em t’ marry,” 
said Martin, turning his head on one side, as if in pleased 
contemplation of his new idea. “ Thee’dst ha’ liked it too^ 
wouldstna? ” 

“ Ah ! I should. I should ha’ been sure of her then, as 
she wouldn’t go away from me to Snowfield, welly thirty mile 
off, and me not got a creature to look to, only neighbors, as 
are no kin to me, an" most of ’em women as I’d be ashamed 
to show my face if my dairy things war like their’n. There 
may well be streaky butter V the market An’ I should be 
glad to see the poor thing settled like a Christian woraaiii 
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with a house of her own over her head ; and we’d stock her 
well wi’ linen and feathers, for I love her next to my own 
children. An’ she makes one feel, safer when she’s i’ tli’ 
house, for she’s like the driven snow : anybody might sin for 
two as had her at their elbow.” 

Dinah,” said Tommy, running forward to meet her, 
mother says you’ll never marry anybody but a Methodist 
cripple. What a silly you must be ! ” a Goiiiroent which 
Tommy followed up by seizing Dinah with both arms, and 
dancing along by her side with incommodious fondness. 

“Why, Adam, we missed you i’ the singing to-day,” said 
Mr. Poyser. “ How was it } ” 

“ I wanted to see Dinah : she’s going away so soon,” said 
Adam. 

“ Ah, lad ! can you persuade her to stop somehow ? Find 
her a good husband somewhere i’ the parish If you’ll do 
that, we’ll forgive you for missing church. But, any way, she 
isna going before 'the harvest-supper o’ Wednesday, and you 
must come then. There’s Bartle Massey cornin’, an’ happen 
Craig. You’ll be sure an’ come, now, at seven ? The missis 
wonna have it a bit later.” 

“ Ay,” said Adam, “ I’ll come, if I can. But I can’t often 
say what Tli do beforehand, for the work often holds me 
longer than I expect. You’ll stay till th’ end o' the week, 
Dinah ? ” 

“Yes, yes ! ” said Mr. Poyser ; “we’ll have no nay.” 

“She’s no call to be in a hurry,” observed Mrs, Poyser. 
“ Scarceness o’ victual ’nil keep; there’s no need to be hasty 
wi’ the cooking. An’ scarceness is what there’s the biggest 
stock of i’ that country.” 

Dinah smiled, but, gave no promise to stay, and they 
talked of other things through the rest of the walk, lingering 
in the sunshine to look at the great flock of geese grazing, at 
the new corn-ricks, and at the surprising abundance of fruit 
on the old pear-tree ; Nancy and Molly having already hast- . 
ened home, side by side, each holding, carefully wrapped in 
her pocket-handkerchief, a prayer-book, in which she could 
read little beyond the large letters and the Amens. 

Surely all other leisure is hurry compared with a sunny 
walk through the fields from “ afternoon church ” — as such 
walks used to be in those old leisurely times, when the boat, 
gliding sleepily along the canal, was the newest locomotive 
wonder ; when Sunday books had most of them old brown 
%Ieather overs, and opened with remarkable precision always 
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ia one place. Leisure is gone— gone where the spinning 
wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the slow wagons, 
and the pedlers who brought bargains to the door on sunny 
afternoons. Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, that 
the great work of the steam-engine is to create leisure for 
mankind. Do not believe them ; it only creates a vacuum 
for eager thought to rush in. Even idleness is eager foi 
amusement ; prone to excursion-trains, art museums, periodi- 
cal literature, and exciting novels.; prone even to scientific 
theori2ing, and cursory peeps through microscopes. Old Lei-, 
sure was quite a different personage ; he only read one news- 
paper, innocent of leaders, and was free from that periodicity 
of sensations which we call post-time. He was a contempla- 
tive, rather stout gentleman, of excellent digestion — of quiet 
perceptions, undiseased by hypothesis ; happy in his inability 
to know the causes of things, preferring the things themselves. 
He lived chiefly in the country, among pleasant seats and 
homesteads, and was fond of sauntering by the fruit-tree wall, 
and scenting the apricots when they were warmed by the 
morning sunshine, or of sheltering himself under the orchard 
boughs at noon, when the summer pears were falling. He 
knew nothing of week-day services, and thought none the 
worse of the Sunday sermon if it allotved him to sleep from 
the text to the blessing — ^liking the afternoon service best, 
because the prayers were the shortest, and not ashamed to 
say so ; for he had an easy, jolly conscience, broad-backed 
like himself, and able to carry a great deal of beer or port 
wine — not being made squeamish by doubts and qualms and 
lofty aspirations. Life was not a task to him, but a sinecure ; 
he fingered the guineas in his pocket, and ate his dinners, 
and slept the sleep of the irresponsible ; for had he not kept 
up his charter by going to church on the Sunday afternoon ? 

Fine old Leisure ! Do not be severe upon him, and judge 
him by our modern standard ; he never went to Exeter Hall, 
or heard a popular preacher, or read Traas for the Times^ 01 
Sartor Res artus. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE HARVEST SUPPER. 

As Adam was, going homeward, on Wednesday evening, in 
the six o’clock;. sunlight, he. saw' in the .distance the last', load 
of barley winding its way toward tlie yard gate of the. Hall 
Farm, and heard the chant -of ‘‘Harvest FIome„„l rising and 
sinking like a \¥ave. ■ Fainter and- fainter, and more musical 
through the growing distance, the falling, dying sound still 
reached him, as he neared the Willow Brook. The low west- 
ering sun shone' right on the shoulders of the old Binton 
Hills, turning the unconscious sheep into bright spots of ' 
light ; shone on the windows of the cottage, too, and made 
them a-flame with a glory beyond that of amber or amethyst. 
It was enough to make Adam feel that he was in a great tem- 
ple, and that the distant chant was a sacred song. 

“ It’s wonderful,’" he thought, “ how that sound goes to 
one’s heart almost like a funeral bell, for all it tells one o’ the 
joyfiilest time o’ the year, and the time when men are mostly 
the thankfulest. I suppose it’s a bit hard to us to think any- 
thing’s over and gone in our lives ; and there’s a parting at 
the root of all our joys. It’s like what I feel about Dinah ; I 
should never ha’ come to know that her love ’ud be the great- 
est of blessings to me, if what I counted a blessing hadn’t 
been wrenched and torn away from me, and left me with a 
greater need, so as I could crave and hunger for.a greater 
and a better comfort” 

He expected to see Dinah again this evening, and get leave * 
to accompany her as far as Oakbourne ; and then he would 
ask her to fix some time when he might go to Snowfielcl, and 
learn whether the last best hope that had been born to him 
must be resigned like the rest The work he had to do at 
home, besides putting on his best clothes, made it seven before 
he was on his way again to the Hall Farm, and it was question- 
able whether, with his longest and quickest strides, he should 
be there in time even for the roast beef which came after the 
plum-pudding ; for Mrs. Poyser’s supper would be punctual. 

Great was the clatter of knives and pewter plates and tin 
cans when Adam entered the house-place, but there was m 
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hum of voices to this accompaniment ; the eating of excellent 
roast beef, provided free of expense, was too serious a business 
to those good farm-laborers to be performed with a divided at- 
tention, even if they had had anything to say to each other — 
which they had not ; and Mr. Poyser, at the head of the table, 
was too busy with his carving to listen to Bartle Massey’s or 
Mr. Craig’s ready talk. 

Here, Adam,” said Mrs. Poyser, who was standing and 
looking on to see that Molly and Nancy did their duty as 
waiters, “ here’s a place kept for you between Mr. Massey 
and the boys. It’s a poor tale you couldn’t come to see the 
pudding when it was whole.” 

Adam looked anxiously round for a fourth woman’s 
figure ; but Dinah was not there. He was almost afraid of 
asking about her ; besides, his attention was claimed by greet-’ 
ings, and there remained the hope that Dinah was In the house, 
though perhaps disinclined to festivities on the eve of her 
departure. 

It was a goodly sight— that table, with Martin Poyser’s 
round, good-humored, face and large person at the head of it, 
helping his servants to the fragrant roast beef, and pleased 
when the empty plates came again. Martin though usually 
blest with a good appetite, really forgot to finish his own beef 
to-night — it was so pleasant to him to look on in the intervals of 
carving, and see how the others enjoyed their supper : for were 
they not men who, on all the days of the year except Christ- 
mas-day and Sundays, ate their cold dinner, in a make-shift 
manner, under the hedgerows, and drank their beer out of 
wooden bottles — with relish certainly, but with their mouths 
toward the zenith, after a fashion more endurable to ducks than 
to human bipeds 1 Martin Poyser had some faint conception 
of the flavor such men must find in hot roast beef and fresh- 
drawn ale. He held bis head on one side, and screwed up his 
mouth, as he nudged Bartle Massey, and watched half-witted 
Tom Tholer, otherwise known as ‘‘ Tom Saft,” receiving his 
second plateful of beef. A grin of delight broke over Tom’s 
face as the plate was set down before him, between his knife 
and fork, which he held erect, as if they had been sacred tapers^ 
but the delight w^as too strong to continue smoulderring in a 
grin — it burst out the next instant in a long-drawn haw, haw!” 
followed by a sudden collapse into utter gravity, as the knife 
and fork darted down on the prey. Martin Poyser’s large 
person shook with his silent, unctuous laugh ; he turned tow- 
ard Mrs. Poyser to see if she, too, had been observant of 
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Tom, and the eyes of husband and wife met in a glance of 
good-natured amusement. 

“ Tom Saft was a great favorite on the farm, where he 
played the part of the old jester, and made up for his practical 
deficiencies by his success in repartee. His hits, I imagine, 
were those of the flail, which falls quite at random, but never- 
theless smashes an insect now and then. They were much 
quoted at sheep-shearing and hay-making times ; but I refrain 
from recording them here, lest Tom^s wit should prove to be 
like that of many other by-gone jesters eminent in their day 
— rather of a temporary nature, not dealing with the deeper 
and more lasting relations of things. 

Tom excepted, Martin Poyser had some pride in his ser- 
vants and laborers, thinking with satisfaction that they were 
the best worth their pay of any set on the estate. There was 
Kester Bale, for ^example (Beale, probably, if the truth were 
known, but he was called Bale, and was not conscious of any 
claim to a fifth letter) — the old man with the close leather cap, 
and the net-work of wrinkles on his sun-browned face. Was 
there any man in Loamshire who knew better the natur ” of 
all farming work ? One of those invaluable laborers who can- 
not only turn their hand to everything, but excel in everything 
they turn their hand to. It is true, Kester’s knees were much 
bent outward by this time, and he walked with a perpetual cour- 
tesy, as if he were among the most reverent of men. And so 
he was ; but l am obliged to admit that the object of his rever- 
ence was his own skill, toward which he performed some 
rather affecting acts of worship. He always thatched the ricks ; 
for if anything w^'ere his forte more than, another, it was thatch- 
ing; and when the last touch had been put to the last bee- 
hive rick, Kester, whose home lay at some distance from the 
farm, would take a walk to the rick-yard in his best clothes on 
a Sunday morning, and stand in the lane, at a due distance, to 
contemplate liis own thatching — walking about to get each rick 
from the proper point of view. As he courtesied along, with his 
eyes upturned to the straw knobs imitative of golden globes 
at the summits of the bee-hive ricks, which, indeed, were gold 
of the best sort, you might have imagined him to be engaged 
in some pagan act of adoration. Kester was an ok! bachelor, 
and reputed to have stockings full of coin, concerning which 
his master cracked a joke with him every pay-night ; not anew, 
unseasoned joke, but a good old one, that had been tried many 
times before, and had worn well. Th' young measter^s a 
merry nion,^^ Kester frequently remarked ; for having begun^ 
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his career by frightening away the crows under the last Martin 
Poyser but one, he could never cease to account the reigning 
Martin a young master. I am not ashamed of commemorat- 
ing old Kester ; you and I are indebted to the hard hands of 
such men— hands that have long ago mingled with the soil they 
tilled so faithfully, thriftily making the best they could of the 
earth’s fruits and receiving the smallest share as their own 
wages. 

Then, at the end of the table, opposite his master, there 
was Alick, the shepherd and head man, with the ruddy face 
and broad shoulders, not on the best terms with old Kester; 
indeed, their intercourse was confined to an occasional snarl, 
for though they probably differed little concerning hedging 
and ditching and the treatment of ewes, there was a profound 
difference of opinion between them as to their own respective 
merits. When Tityrus and Meliboeus happen to be on the 
same farm, they are not sentimentally polite to each other. 
Alick, indeed, was not by any means a honeyed man : his 
speech had usually something of a snarl in it, and his broad- 
shouldered aspect something of the bull-dog expression — 
“ Don’t meddle with me, and I won’t meddle with you but 
he was honest even to the splittingof an oat-grain rather than 
take beyond his acknowledged share, and as “ close-fisted 
with his master’s property as if it had been his own — throw- 
ing very small .handfuls of damaged barley to the chickens, 
because a large handful affected his imagination painfully wdth 
a sense of proKision. , Good-tempered Tim, the wagoner, who 
loved his horses, had his grudge against Alick in the matter 
of corn: they rarely spoke to each other, and never looked 
at each other, even over their dish of cold potatoes ; but then, 
as this was their usual mode of behavior toward all mankind, 
it would be an unsafe conclusion that they had. more than 
transient fits of unfriendliness. The bucolic character at Hay- , 
slope, you perceive, was not of that entirely genial, merry, 
.broad-grinning sort, apparently observed in most districts 
visited by artists. The mild radiance of a smile was a rare 
sight on a field-laborer’s face, and there was seldom any grada- 
tion between bovine gravity and a laugh. Nor was every 
laborer so honest as our friend Alick. At this vety table, 
among Mr. Peyser’s men, there is that big P>en Tholoway, a 
very powerful thresher, but detected more than once in carry- 
ing away his master’s corn in his pockets : an action which, 
as Ben was not a philosopher, could hardly be ascribed to ab- 
sence of mind. However, his master had forgiven him, and 
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continued to employ him ; for the Tholoways had lived on the 
Common time out of mind, and had always worked for the 
Poysers. And on the whole, I dare say, society was not much 
the worse because Ben had not six months of it at the tread- 
mill ; for his views of depredation were narrow, and the House 
of Correction might have enlarged them. As it was, Ben ate 
his roast beef to-night with a serene sense of having stolen 
nothing more than a few peas and beans, as seed for his gar- 
den, since the last harvest-supper, and felt warranted in think- 
ing that Alick’s suspicious eye, forever upon him, was an im 
jury to his innocence. 

But now the roast beef was finished and the cloth was 
drawn, leaving a fair large deal table for the bright drinking- 
cans, and the foaming brown jugs, and the bright brass candle- 
sticks, pleasant to behold. Now^ the great ceremony of the 
evening was to begin — the harvest song, in which every man 
must join : he might be in tune, if he liked to be singular, but 
he must not sit with closed lips. The movement was obliged 
to be in triple time ; the rest was ad libiUmi, 

As to the origin of this song — whether it came in its actual 
state from the brain of a single rhapsodist, or was gradually 
perfected by a school or succession of raphsodists, I am igno- 
rant. There is a stamp of unit}', of individual genius, upon 
it, which inclines me to the former hypothesis, though I am 
not blind to the consideration that this unity may rather have 
arisen from that consensus of many minds which was a con- 
dition of primitive thought, foreign to our modern conscious- 
ness. Some will perhaps think that they detect in the first 
quatrain an indication of a lost line, which later rhapsodists, 
failing in imaginative vigor, have supplied by the feeble device 
of iteration : others, however, may rather maintain that this 
very iteration is an original felicity, to which none but the 
most prosaic minds can be insensible. 

The ceremony connected with the song was a drinking 
ceremony. (That is perhaps a painful fact, but then, you 
know, we can not reform our forefathers.) During the first 
und second quatrain, sung decidedly no can was filled. 

“ Here’s a health unto our master, 

The founder of the feast ; 

Here’s a health unto our master 
And to our mistress ! ^ 

" And may his doings prosper 
Whate’er he takes in hand, 

For we are all his servants, 

And are at his command,’' 
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But DOW, immediately before the third quatrain or ehoros, 
mvigfortissUno, with emphatic raps of the table, which gave 
the effect of cymbals and drum together, Alick’s can was 
filled, and he was bound to empty it before the chorus ceased. 

** Then drink, boys, drink I 
And see ye do not spill, 

For if ye do, ye shall drink two, 

For ^tis our master’s will. 

When Alick had gone successfully through this test of 
steady-banded manliness, it was the turn of old Kester, at his 
right hand — and so on, till every man had drunk his initiatory 
pint under the stimulus of the chorus. Tom Saft- — the rogue 
— took care to spill a little by accident ; but Mrs. Poyser 
(too officiously, Tom thought,) interfered to prevent the ex 
action of the penalty. 

To any listener outside the door it would have been the 
reverse of obvious why the “ Drink, boys, drink I ’’ should 
have such an immediate and often-repeated encore ; but once 
entered, he would have seen that all faces were at present 
sober, and most of them serious ; it was the regular and re* 
spectable thing for those excellent farm-laborers to do, as much 
as for elegant ladies and gentlemen to smirk and bow over 
their wine-glasses. Bartle Massey, whose ears were rather 
sensitive, had gone out to see what sort of evening it was, at 
an early stage in the ceremony; and had not finished his con- 
templation until a silence of five minutes declared that “ Drink, 
boys, drink!” was not likely to begin again for the next 
twelve-month. Much to the regret of the boys and Totty : on 
them the stillness fell rather fiat, after that glorious thumping 
on the table, toward which Totty, seated on her father’s knee, 
contributed with her small might and small fist. 

When Bartle re-entered, however, there appeared to be a 
gen eral desire for solo music after the choral. Nan cy declared 
that Tim the wagoner knew a song, and was ’‘‘allays singing 
like a lark i’ the stable ; ” whereupon Mr. Poyser said encour- 
agingly, Come, Tim, lad, let’s hear it.” Tim looked sheep- 
' isli, tucked down his head, and said he couldn’t sing ; but 
this encouraging invitation of the master’s was echoed all 
round the table; it was a conversational opportunity ; every- 
body cotfid say “ Come, Tim,” except Alick, who never re- 
laxed into the frivolity of unnecessary speech. At last Tim’s 
next neighbor, Ben Tholoway, began" to give emphasis to his 
aweecirby nudges, at which Tim, growing rather savage, said, 
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Let me alooaii, will ye ? else 111 ma' ye sing a toon ye wonna 
like.’' A good-tempered wagoner’s patience Iiasjimits, and 
Tim was not to be urged farther. 

“ Well, then, David, ye’re the lad to sing,” said Ben, will- 
ing to show that he was not discomfited by this check. ‘‘ Sing 
^ M’ loove’s a roos wi’out a thorn.’ ” 

The amatory David was a young man of an unconscious 
abstracted expression, which was due probably to a squint of 
superior intensity rather than to any mental characteristic j 
for he was not indifferent to Ben’s invitation, but blushed, 
and laughed, and rubbed his sleeve over his mouth in a way 
that was regarded as a symptom of yielding. And for some 
time the company appeared to be much in earnest about the 
desire to hear David’s song. But in vain. The lyrism of the 
evening was in the cellar at present, and was not to be drawn 
from that retreat just yet. 

Meanwhile the conversation at the head of the table had 
taken a political turn. Mr. Craig was not above talking poli- 
tics occasionally, though he piqued himself rather on a wise 
insight than on specific information. He saw so far beyond 
the mere facts of a case, that really it was superfluous to know 
them. 

I’m no reader o’ the paper myself,” he observed to-night, 
as he filled his pipe, ‘‘ though I might read it fast enough if I 
liked, for there’s Miss Lyddy has ’em, and’s done with ’em i’ 
no time ; but there’s Mills, now, sits T the chimney-corner and 
reads the paper pretty nigh from morning to night, and when 
he’s got to th’ end on’t he’s more addle-headed that he was at 
the beginning. He’s full o’ this peace now, as they talk on ; 
he’s been reading and reading, and thinks he’s got to the bot- 
tom on’t. ‘Why, Lor’ bless you. Mills,’ says I, ‘you see no 
more into this thing nor you can see into the middle of a po- 
tato. I’ll tell you what it is: you think it’ll be a fine thing 
for the country ; and I’m not again’ it- — mark my words — ^I’m 
not again’ it. But it’s my opinion as there’s them at th’ bead 
o’ this country as are worse enemies t’ us nor Bony and all 
the moimseers he’s got at’s back ; for as for the moun seers, 
you may skewer half a dozen of ’em at once as if they war 
frogs.’ ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Martin Poyser, listening tvith an air of 
much intelligence and edification, “ they ne’er ate a bit o’ beef 
i’ their lives. Mostly sallet, I reckon.” 

“And says I to Mills,” continued Mr. Craig, “ ‘ will you 
try to make me believe as furriners like them can do us half 
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th’ harm them ministers do with their bad government ? It 
King George ’ud turn ’em all away and govern by himself, 
he’d see everything righted. He might take on Billy Pitt 
again if he liked; but I don’t see myself what we want wi’ 
anybody besides king and Parliament. It’s that nest o’ mm 
isters does the mischief, I tell you.’” 

“ Ah 1 it’s fine talking,” observed Mrs. Poyser, who was 
now seated near her husband, with Totty oh her lap — “it’s 
fine talking. It’s hard work to tell which is Old Harry when 
everybody’s got boots on.” 

“ As for this peace,” said Mr. Poyser, turning his head on 
one side in a dubitative manner, and giving a precautionary 
puff to his pipe betw^een each sentence, “I don’t know. Th’ 
war’s a fine thing for the country, an’ how’ll you keep up 
prices wi’out it? An’ them French are a wicked sort o’ foils, 
by what I can make out; what can you do better n'^r 
fight ’em ? ” 

“Ye’re partly right there, Poyser,” said Mr. Craig, “but 
I’m not again’ the peace- — to make a holiday for a bit. We 
can break it when we like, an’ Tm in no fear o’ Bony, for all 
they talk so much o’ his cliverness. That’s what I says to 
Mills this morning. Lor’ bless you, he sees no more through 
Bony ! . . . w^hy, I put him up to more in three minutes than 
he gets from ’s paper all the year round. Says I, ^ Am I a 
gardener as knows his business, or aren’t I, Mills ? answer me 
that’ ‘ To be sure y’ are, Craig,’ says he^ — he’s not a bad 
fellow, Mills isn’t for a butler, but weak i’ th’ head. ‘Well/ 
says I, ‘ you talk o’ Bony’s cliverness ; would it be any use 
my being a first-rate gardener if I’d got nought but a quagmire 
to work on ? ’ ‘ No,’ says he. ‘ ^Yell/ I says, ‘ that’s just what 
it is wi’ Bony. I’ll not deny but he may be a bit diver — he’s 
no Frenchman born, as I understand; but what’s begot at’s 
back but mounseers ? ’ ” 

Mr. Craig paused a moment with an emphatic stare after 
this triumphant specimen of Socratic argximent, and then 
added, thumping the table rather fiercely. 

“ Why, it’s a sure thing — and there’s them ’ull bear witness 
to’t — as i’ one regiment where there was one man a~missing, 
they put the regimentals on a big monkey, and they fit him as 
the shells fits the walnut, and you couldn’t tell the monkey 
from the mounseers 1 ” 

‘“Ah ! think o’ that now ! ” said Mr. Poyser, impressed at 
once with the political bearings of the fact, and with its slrik' 
ing interest as an anecdote in natural history. 
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Come, Craig,’’ said Adam, that’s a little too strong. 
You don’t believe that. It’s all nonsense about the French 
being such poor sticks. Mr. Irwine’s seen ’em in their own 
country, and he says they’ve plenty o’ fine feiiows among ’em. 
And as for knowledge, and contrivances, and manifactures, 
there’s a many things as we’re a fine sight behind ’em in. It’s 
poor foolishness to run down your enemies. Wh}^, Nelson and 
the rest of ’em ’ud have no merit i’ beating ’em if they were 
such offal as folks pretend.” 

Mr. Poyser looked doubtfully at Mr. Craig, puzzled by 
this opposition of authorities. Mr. Irwine’s testimony was 
not to be disputed ; but, on the other hand, Craig was a know- 
ing fellow, and his view was less startling. Martin had never 
“ heard tell ” of the French being good for much. Mr, Craig 
had found no answer but such as was implied in taking a long 
draught of ale, and then looking down fixedly at the propor- 
tions of his own leg, which he turned a little outward for that 
purpose, when Bartle Massey returned from the fireplace, where 
he had been smoking his first pipe in quiet, and broke the 
silence by saying, as he thrust his forefinger into the canister, 

“ Why, Adam, how happened you not to be at church on 
Sunday ? answer me that, you rascal. The anthem went limp- 
ing without you. Are you going to disgrace your schoolmaster 
in his old age ? ” 

‘‘ No, Mr. Massey,” said Adam, Mr. and Mrs. Poyser can 
tell you where I was. I was in no bad company.” 

‘‘ She’s gone, Adam, gone to SnowfieId,”saidMr. Poy- 
iser, reminded of Dinah for the first time this evening. “I 
thought you’d ha’ persuaded her better. Nought ’ud hold her 
but she must go yesterday forenoon. The missis has hardly 
got over it. I thought she’d ha’ no sperrit for th’ harvest 
supper.” 

Mrs. Poyser had thought of Dinah several times since 
Adam had come in, but she had had “ no heart ” to mention 
the, bad news. '■ 

“ What! ” said Bartle, with an air of disgust. “Was there 
a woman concerned ? Then I give you up, Adam.” 

“ But it’s a woman you’n spoke well on, Bartle,” said Mr. 
Poyser. “ Come, now, you cahna draw back ; you said once 
as women wouldna ha’ been a bad invention if they’d all been 
like Dinah.” 

I meant her voice, man— ~I meant her voice, that was all,” 
said Bartle. “I can bear to hear her speak without wanting 
to put wool in my ears. As for other things, I dare say she’s 
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like the rest 0 ’ the women — thinks two and two’ll come to 
make five, if she cries and bothers enough about it 

Ay, ay 1 said Mrs. Poyser ; one ’ud think, an’ hear some 
folks talk, as the men war ’cute enough to count the corns in 
a bag o’ wheat wi’ only smelling at it. They can see through 
a barn door, they cam Perhapsi that’s the reason they can see 
so little o’ this side on’t.” 

Martin Poyser shook with delighted laughter, and winked 
at Adam, as much as to say the schoolmaster was in for it 
now. 

‘‘Ah!” said Bartle, sneeringly, ‘‘ the women are quick 
enough — thej’re quick enough. They know the rights of a 
story before they hear it, and can tell a man what his thoughts 
are before he knows ’em himself.” 

Like enough,” said Mrs. Poyser ; for the men are 
mostly so slow, their thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only 
catch ’em by the tail. lean count a stocking-top while a 
man’s getting’s tongue ready ; an’ when he outs wi’ his speech 
at last, there’s little broth to be made on’t. It’s your dead 
chicks take the longest hatchin’. However, Fm not denyin’ 
the women are foolish : God Almighty made ’em to match 
theraen.” 

‘‘ Match 1 ” said Bartle ; “ ay, as vinegar matches one’s 
teeth. If a man says a word, his wife’ll match it with a con- 
tradiction ; if he’s a mind for hot meat, his wife ’ll match it 
with cold bacon ; if he laughs, she’ll match him with whim- 
pering. She’s such a match as th’ horse-fly is to th’ horse : 
she’s got the right venom to sting him with-— the right venom 
to sting him with.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Poyser, /^ I know what the men like — a 
poor soft, as ’ud simper at ’em like the pictur o’ the sun, 
whether they did right or wrong, an’ say thank you for a kick, 
an’ pretend she didna know which end she stood uppermost, 
till her husband told her. That’s what a man wants in a 
wife, mostly ; he wants to make sure o’ one fool as ’ll tell him 
lie’s wise. But there’s some men can do wi’oiu that — they 
think so much 0 ’ themselves a’ready ; an’ that’s how it is 
there’s old bachelors.” 

'' Come, Craig,” said Mr. Poyser, jocoseh’, “ you mun 
get married pretty quick, else you’ll be set down for an old 
bachelor ; an’ you see what the women ’ll think on you.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Craig, willing to conciliate Mrs. Poyser, 
and setting a high value on his own compliments, “/like a 
cleverish woman — a woman o’-sperrit — § managing womanP* 
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You're out there, Craig," said Bartle, dryly ; ‘^you’re 
©ut there. You judge o' you garden-stuff on a better plan 
than that : you pick the things for what they can excel in — for 
what they can excel in. You don't value your peas for their 
roots, or your carrots for their flowers. Now that’s the way 
you should choose women : their cleverness '11 never come to 
much — never come to much ; but they make excellent sim- 
pletons, ripe, and strong-flavored." 

What dost say to that 1 " said Mr. Poyser, throwing 
himself back and looking merrily at his wife. 

Say 1 " answered Mrs. Poyser, with dangerous fire kind- 
ling in her eye ; why, I say as some folks' tongues are like 
the clocks as run on strikin', not to tell you the time o' the day, 
but because there’s summat worng i' their own inside " . . 

Mrs. Poyser would probably have brought her rejoinder to 
a farther climax, if every one's attention had not at this moment 
been called to the other end of the table where the lyrism, 
which had at first only manifested itself by David’s soito voce 
performance of My love’s a rose without a thorn,” had grad- 
ually assumed a rather deafening and complex character. 
Tim, thinking slightly of David’s vocalization, was compelled 
to supersede that feeble buzz by a spirited commencement 
of “ Three Merry Mowers ; " but David was not to be put down 
so easily, and showed himself capable of a copious crescendo, 
which was rendering it doubtful whether the rose would not 
predominate over the mowers, wiien old Kester, with an 
entirely unmoved and immovable aspect, suddenly set up a 
quavering treble — as if he had been an alarum, and the time 
was come for him to go off. 

The company at.Alick’s end of the table took this form of 
vocal entertainment very much as a matter of course, being 
free from musical prejudices ybut Bartle Massey laid down his 
pipe and put his fingers in his ears j and Adam, who had been 
longing to go, every since he had heard Dinah was not in the 
house rose, and said he must bid good-night. 

“ I'll go with you, lad," said Bartle ; “ I'll go with you be- 
fore my ears are split." 

“ I'll go round by the Common, and see you home, if you 
like, Mr. Massey,” said Adam. 

“ Ay, ay," said Bartle then we can have a bit o' talk to* 
gether. I never get hold of you now." 

“ Eh I it's a pity but you'd sit it out," said Martin Poyser. 
“ They'll all go soon ; for th' missis niver let's 'em stay past 
ten." 
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But Adam was resolute, so the good nights were said, aoi 
the two friends turned out on their star-light walk together. 

‘‘ There’s that poor fool, Vixen, whimpering for me at home,®^ 
said Bartle. “ I can never bring her here with me for fear she 
should be struck with Mrs. Poyser’s eye, and the poor bitch 
might go Imiping forever after.” 

I’ve never any need to drive Gyp back,” said Adam, 
laughing. “ He always turns back of his own heed when he 
hnds out Fm coming nere.” 

Ay, ay ! ” said Bartle. “ A terrible woman ! made of nee-« 
dies— made of needles. But I stick to Martin— I shall always 
stick to Martin. And he likes the needles, God help him I 
a cushion made on purpose for ’em.” 
it she’s a downright good-natured won: v:,! lor all that,” 
saivu. . lam, “ and as true as the daylight a bit cross 

wi’ the dogs when they offer to come in th’ house, but if they 
depended "on her, she’d take care and have ’em well fed. If 
her tongue’s keen, her heart’s tender : I’ve seen that in times 
o’ trouble. She’s one o’ those women as are better than their 
word.” 

“Weil, well,” said Bartle, “ I don’t say th’ apple isn’t 
sound at the core ; but it sets my teeth on edge— it sets my 
teeth on edge.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE MEETING ON THE HILU 

Adam understood Dinah’s haste to go away, and drew hope 
rather than discouragement from it. She was fearful lest the 
strength of her feeling toward him should hinder her from wait- 
ing and listening faithfully for the ultimate guiding voice from 
within. 

“ I wish I’d asked her to write to me, though,” he thought. 
“ And yet even that might disturb her a bit, perhaps. She 
wants to be quite quiet in her old way for a while. And I’ve 
no right to be impatient and interrupting her with my wishes. 
She’s told me what her mind is ; and she’s not a woman to say 
one thing and mean another. I’li wait patiently.” 

That was Adam’s wise resolution, audit throve excellentlf 
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for the first two or three weeks on the nourishment it got 
from the remembrance of Dinah^s confession that Sunday after- 
noon, There is a wonderful amount of sustenance in the first 
few words of love. But toward the middle of October the 
resolution began to dwindle perceptibly, and showed danger- 
ous symptoms of exhaustion. The wrecks were unusually long : 
Dinah must surely have had more than enough time to make up 
her mind. Let a woman say what she will after she has once 
told a man that she loves him, he is a little too flushed and exalt- 
ed with that first draught she offers him to care much about the 
taste of the second : he treads the earth with a very elastic step 
as he walks away from her, and makes light of all difficulties. 
But that sort of glow dies out; memory gets sadly diluted with 
time, and is not strong enough to revive us. Adam was no 
longer so confident as he had been : he began to fear that per- 
haps Dinah^s old life would have too strong a grasp upon her 
for any new feeling to triumph. If she had not felt this, she 
would surely have written to him to give him some comfort ; 
but it appeared that she held it right to discourage him. As 
Adam's confidence waned, his patience waned with it and he 
thought he must write himself; he must ask Dinah not to 
leave him in painful doubt longer than was needful. He sat 
up late one night to write her a, letter, but the next morning 
he burned it, afraid of its effect. It would be worse to have a 
discouraging answer by letter than from her own lips, for her 
presence reconciled him to her will. 

You perceive how it was ; Adam was hungering for the sight 
of Dinah ; and when that sort of hunger reaches a certain 
stage, a lover is likely to still it though he may have to put 
his future in pawn. 

But what harm could he do by going to SnowfiekI ? Dinah 
could not be displeased with him for it ; she had not forbid- 
den him to go ; she must surely expect that he would go be- 
fore long. By the second Sunday in October this view of the 
case had become so clear to Adam, that he was already on 
his way to Snowfield ; on horseback this time, for his hours 
were precious now, and he had borrowed Jonathan Burge’s 
good nag for the journey. 

What keen memories w^ent along the road with him 1 He 
had often been to Oakbourne and back since that first jour- 
ney to Snowfield, but beyond Oakbourne, the gray stone walls, 
the broken country, the meagre trees, seemed to be telling 
him afresh the story of that painful past which he knew so 
well by heart. But no story is the same to us after a lapso 
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of time ; or rather, we who read it are no longer .he same in- 
terpreters j and Adam this morning brought with him new 
thoughts through that gray country — thoughts which gave an 
altered significance to its story of the past. 

That is a base and selfish, even a blasphemous, spirit, which 
rejoices and is thankful over the past evil that has blighted or 
crushed another, because it has been made a source of unfore- 
seen good to ourselves ; Adam could never cease to mourn 
over that mystery of human sorrow which had been brought 
so close to him ; he could never thank God for another’s mis- 
ery. And if I were capable of that narrow-sighted joy in 
Adam’s behalf, I should still know he was not the man to 
feel it for himself ; he w^ould have shaken his head at such a 
sentiment, and said, Evil’s evil, and sorrow’s sorrow, and 
you can’t alter its natur by wrapping it up in other words. 
Other folks were not created for my sake, that I should think 
all square when things turn out well for me.” 

But it is not ignoble to feel that the fuller life which a sad 
experience has brought us is worth our own personal share of 
pain ; surely it is not possible to feel otherwise, any more than 
it would be possible for a man with cataract to regret the pain- 
ful process by which his dim, blurred sight of men as trees 
walking had been exchanged for clear outline and effulgent 
day. The growth of higher feeling within us is like the growth 
of faculty, bringing with it a sense of added strength j we can 
no more wish to return to a narrower s}mpathy, than a 
painter or a musician can wish to return to his cruder man- 
ner, or a philosopher to his less complete formula. 

Something like this sense of enlarged being was in Adam’s 
mind this Sunday morning, as he rode along in vivid recollec- 
tion of the past. His feeling towards Dinah, the hope of pass- 
ing bis life with her, had been the distant unseen point toward 
which that hard journey from SnowfiekI eighteen months ago 
had been leading him. Tender and deep as his love for Hetty 
had been — so deep that the roots of it would never be torn 
away — his love for Dinah was better and more precious to him; 
for it was the outgrowth of that fuller life which had come to 
him from his acquaintance with deep sorrow. It’s like as if 
It was a new strength to me,” he said to himself, love her, 
and know as she loves me. I shall look t’ her to help me to 
see things right. For she’s better than I am — there’s less o’ 
self in her and pride. And it’s a feeling as gives you a sort 
o’ liberty, as if you could walk more fearless, when you’ve 
more trust in another, then y’ have in yourself. I’ve always 
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been thinking I knew better than them asbelonged to me, and 
that’ a poor sort o’ life, when you can’t look to them nearest 
to you t’ help you with a bit better thought than what you’ve 
got inside you a’ready.” 

It was more than two o’clock in the afternoon when Adam 
came in sight of the gray town on the hill-side, and looked 
. earchingly toward the green valley below for the first glimpse 
of the old thatched roof near the ugly red mill. The scene 
looked less harsh in the soft October sunshine than it had 
done in the eager time of early spring ; and the one grand 
chance it possessed in common with all wide-stretching-wood- 
less regions^ — that it filled you with a new consciousness of 
the overarching sky — had a milder, more soothing influence 
than usual on this almost cloudless day. Adam’s doubts and 
fears melted under this influence as the delicate web-like 
clouds has gradually melted away into the clear blue above 
him. He seemed to see Dinah’s gentle face assuring him, 
with its looks alone, of all he longed to know. 

He did not expect Dinah to be at home at this hour, but 
he got down from his horse and tied it at the little gate, that 
he might ask where she was gone to-day. He had set his 
mind on following her and bringing her home. She was gone 
to Sloman’s End, a hamlet about three miles off, over the hill, 
the old woman told him : had set off directly after morning 
chapel, to preach in a cottage there, as her habit was. Any 
body at the town would tell him the way to Sloman’s End, 
So Adam got on his horse again and rode to ifce town, put- 
ting up at the old inn, and taking a hasty dinner there in the 
company of the too chatty landlord, from whose friendly ques- 
tions and reminiscences he was glad to escape as soon as pos- 
sible, and set out toward Sioman’s End. With all his haste, it 
was nearly four o’clock before he could set off, and he thought 
that as Dinah had gone so early, she would, perhaps, already be 
near returning. The little gray, desolate-looking hamlet, un- 
screened by sheltering trees, lay in sight long before he readi- 
ed it ; and, as he came near, he could hear the sound of 
voices singing a hymn. “ Perhaps that’s the last hymn before 
they come away,” Adam thought ; “ I’ll walk back a bit, and 
turn again to meet her farther off the village. He walked 
back till he got nearly to the top of the hill again, and seated 
himself on a loose stone against the low wall, to watch till 
he should see the little black figure leaving the hamlet and 
winding up the hill. Pie chose this spot, almost at the top of 
the hill, because it was away from ail eyes — no house, no 
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cattle, not even a nibbling sheep near — no presence but the 
still lights and shadows, and the great embracing sky. 

She was much longer coming than he expected : he waited 
an hour at least, watching for her and thinking of her, while 
the afternoon shadows lengthened, and the light grew soften 
At last he saw the little black figure coming from between 
the gray houses, and gradually approaching the foot of the 
hill. Slowly, Adam thought ; but Dinah was really walking 
at her usual pace, with a light quiet step. Now she was be- 
ginning to wind along the path up the hill, but Adam would 
not move yet : he would not meet her too soon : he had set his 
heart on meeting her in this assured loneliness. And now he 
began to fear lest he should startle her too much ; ‘‘ Yet/Mie 
thought, “ she’s not one to be overstartled ; she’s always so 
calm and quiet, as if she was prepared for anything.” 

What was she thinking of as she wound up the hill.? Per- 
haps she had found complete repose without him, and had 
ceased to feel any need of his love. On the verge of a decision 
we all tremble : hope pauses with fluttering wings. 

But now at last she was very near, and Adam rose from 
the stone wail. It happened that, just as he walked forward, 
Dinah had paused and turned round to look back at the vil- 
lage ; who does not pause and look back in mounting a hill ? 
Adam was glad ; for, with the fine instinct of a lover, he felt 
that it would be best for her to hear his voice before she saw 
him. He came within three paces of her, and then said, Di- 
nah 1 ” She started without looking round, as if she connoct- 
the sound with no place, Dinah! ” Adam said again. He 
knew quite well what was in her mind. She was so accustomed; 
to think of impressions as purely spiritual monitions, that 
she looked for no material visible accompaniment of the voice. 

But this second time she looked round. What a look of 
yearning love it was that the mild gray eyes turned on the 
strong dark-eyed man ! She did not start again at the sight 
of him ; she said nothing, but moved toward him so that his 
arm could clasp her round. 

And they walked on so in silence, while the warm tears 
fell. Adam was content, and said nothing. It was Dinah 
who spoke first. 

‘‘ Adam,” she said, “ it is the Divine Will. My soul is so 
knit to yours that -it is but a divided life I live wiihout you. 
And this moment, now you are with me, and I feel that "our 
hearts are filled with the same love, I have a fullness of 
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strength to oear and do our heavenly Father’s will, that I 
had lost before.” 

Adam paused and looked into her sincere, loving eyes. 
Then we’ll never part any more, Dinah, till death parts 

us.” 

“ And they kissed each other with a deep joy. 

What greater thing is there for two human souls, than to 
feel that they are joined for life- — ^to strengthen each other in 
all labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to minister 
to each other in all pain, to be one with each other in silent 
unspeakable memories at the moment of the last parting? 


CHAPTER LV, 

MARRIAGE BELLS. 

In little more than a month after that meeting on the 
hill — on a rimy morning in departing November — Adam and 
Dinah were married. 

It was an event much thought of in the village. All Mr. 
Burge’s men had a holiday, and all Mr. Poyser’s ; and most of 
those who had a holiday appeared in their best clothes at the 
wedding. I think there was hardly an inhabitant of Hays lope 
specially mentioned in this history and still resident in the par- 
ish on this November morning, who was not either in church to 
see Adam and Dinah married, or near the church door to greet 
them as they came forth. Mrs. Irwine and her daughters were 
waiting at the church-yard gates in their carriage (for they had 
a carriage now ) to shake hands with the bride and bridegrooni 
and wish them well ; and in the absence of Miss Lydia Don ni- 
thorne at Bath, Mrs. Best, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Craig had felt it 
incumbent on them to represent the family ” at the Chase on 
the occasion. The church-yard walk was quite lined with famil- 
iar faces, many of them faces that had first looked at Dinah 
when she preached on the Green ; and no wonder they showed 
this eager interest on her marriage morning, for nothing like 
Dinah and the history which had brought her and Adam Bede 
together had been-known at Hayslope within the memory of 
man. ■ 

Bessy Cranage, in her neatest cap and frock, was crying, 
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though she did not exactly know why ; for, as her cousin 'Wiij 
Ben, who stood near her, judiciously suggested^' Dinah was not 
going away, and if Bessy was in low spirits, the best thing for 
her to do was to follow Dinah's example, and marry an honest 
fellow who was ready to have her. Next to Bessy, just with 
in the church door, there were the Poyser children, peeping 
round the corner of the pews to get a sight of the mysterious, 
ceremony ; Totty’s face wearing an unusual air of anxiety at 
the idea of seeing cousin Dinah come back looking rather old- 
for in Toity's experience no married people were young<^ 

I envy them all the sight they had when the marriage was 
fairly ended and Adam led Dinah out of the church. She 
was not in black this morning: for her aunt Poyser would by 
no means allow such a risk of incurring bad luck, and had her 
self made a present of the wedding dress, made all of gray 
though in the usual Quaker form, for on this point Dinah could 
not give way. So the lily face looked out with sweet gravity 
from under a gray Quaker bonnet, neither smiling nor blushing 
but with lips trembling a little under the weight of solemn, 
feelings. Adam, as he pressed her arm to his side, walked 
with his old erectness and his head thrown rather backward 
as if to face all the world better, but it was not because he was 
particularly proud this morning, as is the wont of bridegrooms, 
for his happiness was of a kind that had little reference to 
men's opinion of it. There was a tinge of sadness in his deep 
joy ; Dinah knew it, and did not feel aggrieved. 

There were three other couples, following the bride and 
bridegroom : first, Martin Poyser, looking as cheery as a bright 
fire on this rimy morning, led quiet Mary Burge, the brides- 
maid ; then came Seth, serenely happy, with Mrs. Poyser on his 
arm ; and last of all Bartle Massey, with Lisbeth — Lisbeth 
in a new gown and bonnet, too busy with her pride in her son, 
and her delight in possessing the one daughter she had de* 
sired, to devise a single pretext for complaint. 

Bartle Massey had consented to attend the wedding at 
Adam's earnest request, under protest against marriage in gen- 
eral, and the marriage of a sensible man in particular. Never- 
theless, Mr. Poyser had a joke against him after the wedding 
dinner, to the effect that in the vestry he had gh’en the bride 
one more kiss -than was necessary. 

Behind this last couple came Mr. Irwine, glad at heart over 
this good morning's work of joining Adam and Dinah. For 
he had seen Adam in the worst moments of his sorrow; and 
what better harvest fron;^ that painful seed-time could there ha 
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than this ? The love that had brought hope and comfort in 
the hour of despair, the love that had found its way to the dark 
prison cell and to poor Hetty’s darker soul — this strong, 
gentle love was to be Adam’s companion and helper till death. 

There was much shaking of hands mingled with ‘‘ God 
bless you’s,” and other good wishes to the four couples, at the 
churchyard gate, Mr. Poyser answering for the rest with un- 
wonted vivacity of tongue, for he had all the appropriate wed 
ding-day jokes at his command. And the women, he observed, 
could never do anything but put finger in eye at a wedding. 
Even Mrs. Poyser could not trust herself to speak, as the 
neighbors shook hands with her ; and Lisbeth began to cry in 
the face of the very first person who told her she was getting 
young again. 

Mr. Joshua Rann, having a slight touch of rheumatism, 
did not join in the ringing of the bells this morning, and, 
looking on with. some contempt at these informal greetings 
which required no official co-operation from the clerk, began 
to hum In his musical bass, ‘‘ Oh, what a joyful thing it is ,”by 
way of preluding a little to the effect he intended to produce 
in the wedding psalm next Sunday. 

“ That’s a bit of good news to cheer Arthur,” said Mr. Ir- 
wine to his mother, as they drove off. “ I shall write to him 
the first thing when we get home.” 


EPILOGUE. 

It is near the end of June, in 1807. The workshops hav^ 
been shut up half an hour or more in Adam Bede’s timber-yard, 
which used to be Jonathan Burge’s, and the mellow evening 
light is falling on the pleasant house with the buff walls and 
the soft gray thatch, very much as It did when w^e saw Adam 
bringing in the keys on that June evening nine years ago. 

There is a figure we know well, just come out of the house, 
and shading her eyes with her hands as she looks for some- 
thing in the distance ; for the rays that fall on her white 
borderless cap and her pal eauburn hair are very dazzling. 
But now she turns away from the sunlight and looks toward 
the door. We can see the sweet pals ffice quite well now ; 
it is scarcely at all altered: — only a little fuller, to correspond 
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to her more matronly' figime, which still seems light and 
active enough in the plain black dress. 

see him, Seth,” Dinah said, as she looked into 
the house. “Let us go and meet him. Come, Lisbeth, 
come with mother.” 

The last call was answered immediately by a small, fair 
creature with pale auburn hair and gray eyes, little more 
than four years old, who ran out silently and put her hand 
into her mother’s. 

“ Come, uncle Seth,” said Dinah. 

“Ay, ay, we’re coming,” Seth answered from within 
and presently appeared stooping under the doorway, being 
taller than usual by the black head of a sturdy two-year-old 
nephew, who had caused some delay by demanding to be 
caried on uncle’s shoulder. 

“ Better take him on thy arm, Seth,” said Dinah, looking 
fondly at the stout black-eyed fellow, “ He’s troublesome to 
thee so.” 

“ Nay, nay; Addy likes a ride on my shoulder. I can 
carry him so for abit.” A kindness which Addy acknowledged 
by drumming his heels with promising force against uncle 
Seth’s chest But to walk by Dinah’s side, and be tyrannized 
over by Dinah and Adam’s children, was uncle Seth’s earthly 
happiness. 

“ Where didst see him ? ” asked Seth, as they walked on 
into the adjoining field “ I can’t catch sight of him any- 
where.” 

“ Between the hedges by the roadside,” said Dinah. “ I 
saw his hat and his shoulder. There he is again.” 

“ Trust thee for catching sight of him if he’s anywhere to 
be seen,” said Seth, smiling. “ Thee’t like poor mother 
used to be. She was always on the look-out for Adam, and 
could see him sooner than other folks, for all her eyes got 
dim.” 

“ He’s been longer than he expected,” said Dinah, taking 
Arthur’s watch from a small side pocket and looking at it ; 
“ it’s nigh upon seven now^” 

“ Ay, they’d have a deal to say to one another,” said Seth, 
“and the meeting ’ud touch ’em both pretty closish. Why, 
it’s getting on towards eight year since they parted.” 

“ Yes,'^ said Dinah, “ Adam was greatly moved this morn- ' 
ing at the thought of the change he should see in the poor 
young man.: from the sickness he has undergone, as well as the 
years which nave changed us all. And the death of the pooi 
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wandert^fj wlien she was coming back to us^ has been sor- 
row upon sorrow.” 

See, Addy,” said Seth, lowering the young one to hivS arm 
now, and pointing, ‘^^there’s father coming— at the far stile.” 

Dinah hastened her steps, and little Lisbeth ran on ai ntx 
utmost speed till she clasped her father’s leg. Adam patted 
her head and lifted her up to kiss her, but Dinah could see the 
marks of agitation on his face as she approached him, and he 
put her arm within his in silence, 

“ Well, youngster, must I take you ? ’’ he said, trying to 
smile, when Addy stretched out his arms— ready, with the 
usual baseness of infancy, to give up his uncle Seth at once, 
now there was some rarer patronage at hand. 

It’s cut me a good deal, Dinah,” Adam said at last, 
when they were walking on. 

Didst find him greatly altered ? ” said Dinah. 

Why, he’s altered and yet not altered. I should ha^ 
known him anywhere. But his color’s changed, and he looks 
sadly. However, the doctors say he’ll soon be set right in 
his own country air. He’s all sound in th’ inside ; it’s only the 
fever shattered him so. But he speaks just the same, and 
smiles at me just as he did when he was a lad. It’s wonder- 
ful how he’s always had just the same sort 0’ look when he 
smiles.” 

‘‘ I’ve nex’^er seen him smile, poor young man,” said Dinah. 

‘‘ But thee see him smile, to-morrow,” said Adam. 
“ He asked after thee the first thing when he bagan to come 
round, and we could talk to one another. ‘I hope she isn’t 
altered,’ he said, ‘I remember her face so w’'elL’ I told him‘^ 
‘ no,’ ” Adam continued, looking fondly at the eyes that were 
turned up toward his, “ only a bit plumper, as thee’dst a right 
to be after seven 3^ear. ‘ I may come and see her to-morrow, 
mayn’t I ? ’ he said ; ‘I long to tell her how I’ve thought of 
her all these years.’ ” 

“ Didst tell him I’d always used the watch enquired 
Dinah. ^ . 

“Ay; and we talked a deal about thee, for he says he 
never say a woman a bit like thee, ‘ I shall turn Methodist 
some day,” he said, ^ when she preaches out of doors, and go 
to hear her.’ And I said, ‘ Nay, sir, you can’t do that, for 
Conference has forbid the women preaching, and she’s given 
it up, all but talking to the people a bit in their house.v ” 

“ Ay I ” said Seth, who could not repress a comment on 
Ibis point, and a sore pity it was q’ Conference j and if Dinr^l 
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had seen as I did, we’d ha’ left the Wesleyans and joined a 
body that ’ud put no bonds on Chirstian liberty.” 

“Nay, lad, nay,” said Adam, “ she was right and thee 
wast wrong. There’s no rule so wise but what it’s a pity for 
somebody or other. Most o’ the women do more barm nor 
good with their preaching : they’ve not got Dinah’s gift nor 
her sperrit ; and she’s seen that, and she thought it right to 
set th’ example o’ submitting, for she’s not held from other 
sorts o’ teaching. And I agree with her, and approve o’ 
what she did.” 

Seth was silent. This was a standing subject of difference 
rarely alluded to, and Dinah, wishing to quit it at once, said, 
“ Didst remember, Adam, to speak to Colonel Donni- 
thorne the words my uncle, and aunt intrusted to thee ?” 

“ Yes ; and he’s going to the Hall Farm with Mr. Irwine 
the clay after to-morrow. Mr. Irwine came in while we were 
talking about it, and he would have it as the Colonel must see 
nobody but thee to-morrow : he said — ^and he’s in the right of 
it — as it’ll be bad for him t’ have his feelings stirred \vith see- 
ing many people one after another. VWe must get you strong 
and hearty,’ he said, \ that’s the first thing to be done, Arthur, 
and then you shall have your owm way. But I shall keep you 
under your old tutor’s thumb till then.’ Mr. Irwine’s fine and 
joyful at having him home again.” 

Adam was silent a little while, and then said : 

“ It was very cutting when we first saw one another. 
He’d never heard about poor Hetty till Mr. Irwine met him 
in London, for the letters missed him on his journey. The 
first thing he said to me, when w^e’d got hold o’ one another’s 
hands, was, ‘ I could never do anything for her, Adam— she 
lived long enough for all the suffering— and I’d thought so of 
the time when I might do something for her. But you told 
me the truth when you said to me once, ^ There’s a sort of 
wrong that can never be made up for.’ ” 

“ Why, there’s Mr. and Mrs. Poyser coming in at the 
yard gate,” said Seth. 

“ So there is,” said Dinah, “ Run, Lisbeth, run to meet 
Aunt Poyser. Come in, Adam, and rest ; it has been a hard 
dayfortbee.” ' 


THU um 
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PART L 


CHAPTER I. 

In the days when the spinning-wheels hummed busily in the 
farmhouses — and even great ladies, clothed in silk and thread- 
lace, had their toy spinning-wheels of polished oak — there 
might be seen in districts far away among the lanes, or deep 
in the bosom of the hills, certain pallid undersized men, who, 
by the side of the brawny country-folk, looked like the rem* 
nants of a disinherited race. The shepherd’s dog barked 
fiercely when one of these alien-looking men appeared on the 
upland, dark against the early winter sunset ; for what dog 
likes a figure bent under a heavy bag ?— and these pale men 
rarely stirred abroad without that mysterious burden. The 
shepherd himself, though he had good reason to believe that 
the bag held nothing but flaxen thread, or else the long rolls 
of strong linen spun from that thread, was not quite sure that 
this trade of weaving, indispensable though it was, could be 
carried on entirely without the help of the Evil One. In that 
far-off time superstition clung easily round every person or 
thing that was at all unwonted, or even intermittent and 
occasional merely, like the visits of the pedler or the knife- 
grinder, No one knew where wandering men had their homes 
or their origin ; and how was a man to be explained unless 
you at least knew somebody who knew his father and mother? 
To the peasants of old times, the world outside their own 
direct experience was a region of vagueness and mystery : to 
their untravelled thought a state of wandering was a concep- 
tion as dim as the winter life of the swallows that came back 
with the spring; and even a settler, if he came from distant 
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paitSs hardly ever ceased to be viewed with a remnant of 
distrust, which would have prevented any surprise if a long 
course of inoffensive conduct on his part had ended in the 
commission of a crime; especially if he had any reputation 
for knowledge, or showed any skill in handicraft. All clever- 
ness, whether in the rapid use of that difficult instrument the 
tongue, or in some other art unfamiliar to villagers, was in 
itself suspicious : honest folks, born and bred in a visible 
manner, were mostly not over-wdse or clever — at least not 
beyond such a matter as knowing the signs of the weather; 
and the process by which rapidity and dexterity of any kind 
were acquired was so wholly hidden, that they partook of the 
nature of conjuring. In this way it came to pass that those 
scattered iinen-w^eavers- — emigrants from the town into the 
country — were to the last regarded as aliens by their rustic 
neighbors, and usually contracted the eccentric habits which 
belong to a state of loneliness. 

In the early years of this century, such a linen- weaver, 
named Silas Marner, worked at his vocation in a stone cottage 
that stood among the nutty hedgerows near the village of 
Raveloe, and not far from the edge of a deserted stonepit. 
The questionable sound of Silas’s loom, so unlike the natural 
cheerful trotting of the winnowing machine, or the simpler 
rhythm of the flail, had a half-fearful fascination for the 
Raveloe boys, who would often leave off their nutting or birds’- 
nesting to peep in at the wnndow of the stone cottage, counter- 
balancing a certain awe at the mysterious action of the loom, 
by a pleasant sense of scornful superiority, drawn from the 
mockery of its alternating noises, along with the bent, tread- 
mili attitude of the weaver. But sometimes it happened that 
Marner, pausing to adjust an irregularity in his thread, 
became aware of the small scoundrels, and, though chary of 
his time, he liked their intrusion so ill that he would descend 
from his loom, and, opening the door, would flx on them a 
gaze that was always enough to make them take to their legs in 
terror. For how was it possible to believe that those large 
brown protuberant eyes in Silas Marner’s pale face really saw 
nothing very distinctly that was not close to them and not 
rather that their dreadful stare could dart cramp, or rickets, 
or a wry mouth at any boy who happened to be in the rear? 
They had, perhaps, heard their fathers and mothers hint that 
Silas Marner could cure folks’ rheumatism if he had a mind, 
and add, still more darkly, that if you could only speak the 
devil fair enough, he might save you the cost of the doctor. 
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Such strange Imgerin-gecnoes of the old demon-worship might 
perhaps even now be caught by the diligent listener among 
the gray- haired peasantry; for the rude mind with difficulty 
associates the ideas of power and benignity. A shadowy 
conception of power that by much persuasion can be induced 
to refrain from inflicting harm, is the shape most easily taken 
by the sense of the Invisible in the minds of men who have 
always been pressed close by primitive wants, and to whom a 
life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any enthusiastic 
religious faith. To them pain and mishap present a far wider 
range of possibilities than gladness and enjoyment : their 
imagination is almost barren of the images that feed desire 
and hope, but is all overgrown by recollections that are a 
perpetual pasture to fear. “ Is there anything you can fancy 
that you would like to eat ? ” I once said to an old laboring 
man, who was in his last illness, and who had refused all the 
food his wife had offered him. ‘‘No,” he answered, “Ih-e 
never been used to nothing but common victual, and I can’t 
eat that.” Experience had bred no fancies in him that could 
raise the phantasm of appetite. 

And Eaveloe was a village where many of the old echoes 
lingered, undrowned by new voices. Not that it was one of 
those barren parishes lying on the outskirts of civilization 
— inhabited by meagre sheep and thinly-scattered shepherds ; 
on the contrary, it lay in the rich central plain of what we are 
pleased to call Merry England, and held farms which, speak- 
ing from a spiritual point of view, paid highly-desirable tithes. 
But it was nestled in a snug well-wooded hollow, quite an 
hour’s journey on horseback from any turnpike, where it was 
never reached by the vibrations of the coach-horn, or of public 
opinion. It was an important-looking village, with a fine old 
church and large churchyard in the heart of it, and two or 
three large brick-and-stone homesteads, with well-walled or- 
chards and ornamentai weathercocks, standing close upon 
the road, lifting more imposing fronts than the rectory, which 
peeped from among the trees on the other side of the church- 
yard ; a village which showed at once the summits of its social 
life, and told the practised eye that there was no great park 
and manor-house in the vicinity, but that there were several 
chiefs in* Raveloe who could farm badly quite at their ease, 
drawing enough money'from their bad farming, in those war 
times, to live in a rollicking fashion, and keep a jolly Christ- 
mas, Whitsun, and Easter tide. 

It was fifteen years since Silas Marner had first come to 
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hi Sdf with VeceLtL ; ai.d it was soou cto to he R»o- 
Irtp lisses that he would never urge one of them to accept 
himriinstSrwill-quite as if he had heard them declare 
StheTJoufd never marry a dead man come .to ^ite again. 
This view of Manner’s personality was not without 
iound than this pale face and unexampled eyes j for Jem 
ISdLv Te mollcatcher, averred that, one evening as he 
w!, Srotog homewtttd, he saw Silas Marner 
o ci-Ha with a lieavv baa: on his back, instead or rpting me 
ba<y on the stile as a man in his senses would have done ; and 

thft on SSng up to him, he saw th.t Marner’s eyes wpe 

Sfltke a dead man’s, and he.spoke to him, and shook him, 
and Ms UmS were stiff, and his hands clutched the bag as if 

they’d VeTn made of hon ; but just as he had made up Ms 

f Swpit^ 

on bquire ^zss s > « ^^ord which seemed to 

Manner must have been in a ht, ar<^umentative 

ernlain thintfs Otherwise incredible; but tire aigumeiuau\ 
Mr Mace^ clerk of the parish, shook his head, and asked if 

“ybodfj;, ever k.o,/.o go oj in . fit “ f “ 

4 fir was a stroke wasn’t it? and it was in the nature ot a 
stroke to partly take away the use of a man’s limbs and throw 
Tni'm on the narish if he’d got no children to look to. No, 
no • it was no stroke that would let a man stand on Ms legs, 
like a horse between the shafts, and then walk off as you can 
say “ Gee ' ” But there might be such a thing as a man s soul 
behig loose from his body, and going out and in like a bu d out 
of its nest and back : and that was how folks got over-wise, to, 
they Went to school in this shell-less state to those "'ho could 
teach them more than their neighbors could learn with their 
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five senses and the parson. And where did Master Marnerget 
his knowledge of herbs from — and charms toov if he liked to 
give them away ? Jem Rodney^s story was no more than what 
might hawebeen expected by anybody who had seen how Mar- 
ner had cured Sally Oates, and made her sleep like a baby, 
when her heart had been beating enough to burst her body, 
for two months and more, while she had been under the doc- 
tor’s care. He might cure more folks if he would ; but he was 
worth speaking fair, if it was only to keep him from doing you 
a mischief. 

It was partly to this vague fear that Marner was indebted 
for protecting him from the persecution that his singularities 
might have drawn upon him, but still more to the fact that, 
the old linen-weaver in the neighboring parish of Tarley be- 
ing dead, his handicraft made him a highly welcome settler 
to the richer housewives of the district, and even to the more 
provident cottagers, who had their little stock of yarn at the 
year’s end ; and their sense of his usefulness would have 
counteracted any repugnance or suspicion which was not 
confirmed by a deficiency in the quality or the tale of the 
cloth he wove for them. And the years had rolled on with- 
out producing any change in the impressions of the neighbors 
concerning Marner, except the change from novelty to habit. 
At the end of fifteen years the Raveloe men said just the 
same things about Silas Marner as at the beginning : they 
did not say them quite so often, but they believed them much 
more strongly when they did say them. There was only one 
important addition which the years had brought : it was, that 
Master Marner had laid by a fine sight of money somewhere, 
and that he could buy up bigger men ” than himself. 

But wdiile opinion concerning him had remained nearly 
stationary, and his daily habits had presented scarcely any 
visible change, Marner’s inward life had been a history and 
a metamorphosis, as that of every fervid nature must be when 
it has fled, or been condemned to solitude. His life, before 
he came to Raveloe, had been filled with the movement, the 
mental activity, and the close fellowship which, in that day 
V as in this, marked the life of an artisan early incorporated in 
a narrow religious sect, where the poorest layman has the 
chance of distinguishing himself by gifts of speech, and has, 
at the very least, the weight of a silent voter in the govern- 
ment of his community. Marner was highly thought of in 
that little hidden world, known to itself ns the church assem- 
bling in Lantern Yard ; he was believed to be a young man 
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of exemplary life and ardent faith ; and a peculiar interest 
had been centred in him every since he had fallen, at a 
prayer-meeting, into a mysterious rigidity and suspension of 
consciousness, which, lasting for an hour or more, bad been 
mistaken for death. To have sought a medical explanation 
for this phenomenon would have been held by Silas himself, 
as weir as by his minister and fellow-members, a wilful self- 
.exclusion from the spiritual significance that might lie there- 
in. Silas was evidently a brother selected for a peculiar dis- 
cipline, and though the effort to interpret this discipline was 
discouraged by the absence, on his part, of any spiritual vis- 
ion during his outward trance, yet it was believed by himself 
and others that its effect was seen in an accession of light 
and fervor. A less truthful man than him might have been 
tempted into the subsequent creation of a vision in the form 
of resurgent memory ; a less sane man might have believed 
in such a creation ; but Silas was both sane and honest, 
though, as with many honest and fervent men, culture had 
not defined any channels for his sense of mystery, and so it 
spread itself over the proper pathway of inquiry and knowl- 
edge. He had inherited from his mother some acquaintance 
with medicinal herbs and their preparation~-a little store of 
wisdom which she had imparted to him as a solemn bequest 
—but of late years he had had doubts about the lawfulness 
of applying this knowledge, believing that herbs could have 
no efficacy without prayer, and that prayer might suffice with- 
out herbs ; so that the inherited delight he had in wandering 
in the fields in search of foxglove and dandelion and colts> 
foot, began to wear to him the character of a temptation* 
Among the members of his church there was one young 
man, a little older than himself, with whom he had long lived 
in such close friendship that it was the custom of their Lan- 
tern Yard brethren to call them David and Jonathan. The 
real name of the friend was William Dane, and he, too, was 
regarded as a shining instance of youthful piety, though some- 
what given to over-severity towards weaker brethren, and to 
be so dazzled by his own light as to hold himself wiser than 
his teachers. But whatever blemishes others might discern 
in William, to his friend's mind he w'as faultless; forMarner 
had one of those impressible self-doubting natures which, at 
an inexperienced age, admire imperativeness and lean on 
contradiction. The expression of trusting simplicity in Mar- 
ner's face, heightened by that absence of special observation, 
that defenceless, deer-like gaze which belongs to large promi* 
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tient eyes, was strongly contrasted by the self-complacent 
suppression of inward triumph that lurked in the narrow 
slanting eyes and compressed lips of William Dane. One of 
the most frequent topics of conversation between the two 
friends was Assurance of salvation : Silas confessed that he 
could never arrive at anything higher than hope mingled with 
fear, and listened with longing wonder when William declared 
that he had possessed unshaken assurance every since, in 
the period of his conversion, he had dreamed that he saw the 
words calling and election sure standing by themselves on 
a w^hite page in the open Bible. Such colloquies have occu- 
pied many a pair of pale-faced weavers, whose unnurtured 
souls have been like young winged things, fluttering forsaken 
in the twilight. 

It had seemed to the unsuspecting Silas that the friend- 
ship had suffered no chill even from his formation of another 
attachment of a closer kind. For some months he had been 
engaged to a young servant-woman, waiting only for a little 
increase to their mutual savings in order to their marriage ; 
and it was a great delight to him that Sarah did not object to 
William’s occasional presence in their Sunday interviews. It 
was at this point in their history that Silas’s cataleptic fit oc- 
curred during the prayer-meeting ; and amidst the various 
queries and expressions of interest addressed to- him by his 
fellow-members, William's suggestion alone jarred with the 
general sympathy towards a brother thus singled out for spe- 
cial dealings. He observed that, to him, this trance looked 
more like a visitation of Satan than a proof of divine favor, 
and exhorted his friend to see that he did no accursed thing 
within his souk Silas, feeling bound to accept rebuke and 
admonition as a brotherly ofifice, felt no resentment, but only 
pain, at his friend’s doubts concerning him; and to this was 
soon added some anxiety at the perception that Sarah’s man- 
ner towards him began to exhibit a strange fluctuation be- 
tween an effort at an increased manifestation of regard and 
involuntary signs of shrinking and dislike. He asked her if 
Mie wished to break off their engagement ; but she denied 
this; their engagement was known to the church, and had 
been recognized in the prayer-meetings ; it could not be bro- 
ken ofE without strict investigation, and Sarah could render 
no reason that would be sanctioned by the feeling of the com- 
munity. At this time the senior deacon was taken danger- 
ously ill, and, being a childless widower, he was tended night 
and day by some of the younger brethren or sisters. Silas 
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frequently took his turn in the night- watching with Wiliianiy 
the one relieving the other at two in the morning. The old 
man, contrary to expectation, seemed to be on the way to re- 
covery, when one night Silas, sitting up by his bedside, ob- 
served that his usual audible breathing had ceased. The can- 
dle was burning low, and he had to lift it to see the patient^s 
face distinctly. Examination convinced hi nr that the deacon 
was dead — had been dead some time, for the limbs \vere rigid, 
Silas asked himself if he had been asleep, and looked at the 
cloclo. it was already four in the morning. How was it that 
William had not come? In much anxiety he went to seek for 
help, and soon there were several friends assembled in the 
house, the minister among them, while Silas went away to his 
work, wishing he could have met William to know the reason 
of his non-appearance. But at six o’clock, as he was thinking 
of going to seek his friend, William came, and with him the 
minister. They came to summon him to Lantern Yard, to 
meet the church members there and to his inquiry concern- 
ing the cause of the summons the only reply was, “ You will 
hear.” Nothing further was said until Silas w^as seated in 
the vestry, in frout of the minister, wdth the eyes of those who 
to him represented God’s people fixed solemnly upon him. 
Then the minister, taking out- a pocket-knife, showed it to 
Silas, and asked him if he knew where he had left that knife ? 
Silas said, he did not know that he had left it anywhere out 
of his own , pocket — but he was trembling at this strange in- 
terrogation. He was then exhorted not to hide his sin, but 
to confess and repent. The knife had been found in the bu- 
reau by the departed deacon’s bedside-— -found in the place 
where the little bag of church money had Iain, which the min- 
ister himself had seen the day before. Some hand had re- 
moved that bag ; and whose hand could it be, if not that of 
the man to whom^he knife belonged? For some time Silas 
was mute with astonishment : then he said, God will clear 
me : T know nothing about the knife being there, or the 
money being gone. Search me and my dwelling; you will 
find nothing but three pound five of my own savings, which ‘ 
William Dane knows I have had these six months.” At this 
William groaned, but the minister said, “ llie proof is heavy 
against you, brother Marner. The money was taken in the 
night last past, and no man was with our departed brother 
but you, for William Dane declares tons that he was hindered 
by sudden sickness from going to take his place as usual, and 
you yourself said that he had not come ; and, moreover, you 
neglected the dead body.” 
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I must have slept/’ said Silas. Then, after a pause, he 
added, “Or I must have had another visitation like that 
which you have all seen me under, so that the thief must 
have come and gone while I was not in the body, but out of 
the body. But, I say again, search me and my dwelling, for 
I ha\"e been nowhere else.” 

The search was made, and it ended— in William Dane’s 
finding the well-known bag, empty, tucked behind the chest 
of drawers in Silas’s chamber 1 On this William exhorted his 
friend to confess, and not to bide his sin any longer. Silas 
turned a look of keen reproach on him, and said, “ William, 
for nine years that we have gone ,,-in and out together, have 
you ever known me tell a lie But God will clear me.” 

“ Brother,” said William, “ how do I know what you may 
have done in . the secret chambers of your heart, to give Satan 
an advantage over you ? ” 

Silas was still looking at his friend. Suddenly a deep 
flush came over his face, and he was about to speak impetu- 
ously, when he seemed checked again by some inward shock, 
that sent the flush back and made him tremble. But at last 
he spoke feebly, looking at William. 

“ I remember now — the knife wasn’t in my pocket.” 

William said, “I know^ nothing of what you mean,” 
The other persons present, however, began to inquire where 
Silas meant to say that the knife was, but he would give no 
further explanation : he only said, “ I am sore stricken ; I 
can say nothing. God will clear me.” 

On their return to the vestry there was further delibera- 
tion. Any resort to legal measures for ascertaining the cul-, 
prit was contrary to the principles of the Church : prosecution 
was held by them to be forbidden to Christians, even if it had 
been a case in which there was no scandal to the community. 
But they were bound to take other measures for finding out 
the truth, and they resolved on praying and drawing lots. 
This resolution can be a ground of surprise only to those 
who are unacquainted: with that obscure religious life which 
has gone on in the alleys of our towns. Silas knelt with his 
brethren, relying on his own innocence being certified by 
immediate divine interference, but feeling that there was sor- 
row and mourning behind for him even then — that his trust in 
man had been cruelly bruised. The lots declared that Silas 
Marner was guilty. He was solemnly suspended from church- 
membership, and called upon to render up the stolen money: 
only on confession, as the sign of repentance, could he be 
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received once more within the fold of the church. Martiei 
listened in silence. At last, when every one rose to depart, 
he went towards William Dane and said, in a voice shaken 
by agitation — 

“ The last time I remember using my knife, was when 1 
took it out to cut a strap for you. I don't remember putting 
it in my pocket again. You stole the money, and you have 
woven a plot to lay the sin at my door. But you may prosper, 
for all that : there is no just God that governs the earth right- 
eously but a God of lies, that bears witness against the inno- 
cent.’’ 

There was a general shudder at this blasphemy. 

William said meekly, “I leave our brethren to judge 
whether this is the voice of Satan or not. I can do nothing 
but pray for you, Silas.” 

Poor Marner went out with that despair in his soul — -that 
shaken trust in God and man, which is little short of madness 
to a loving nature. In the bitterness of his wounded spirit, 
he said to himself, will cast me off too.” And he re- 
flected that, if she did not believe the testimony against him, 
her whole faith must be upset as his was. To people accus- 
tomed to reason about the forms in which their religious feel- 
ing has incorporated itself, it is difficult to enter into that 
simple, untaught state of mind in which the form and the 
feeling have never been severed by an act of reflection. We 
are apt to think it inevitable that a man in Marner’s position 
should have begun to question the validity of an appeal to 
the divine judgment by drawing lots ; but to him this would 
have been an effort of independent thought siieli as he had 
never known ; and he must have made the effort at a mo- 
ment when all his energies were turned into the anguish of 
disappointed faith. If there is an angel who records the 
sorrows of men as well as their sins, he knows how many 
and deep are the sorrows that spring from false ideas for 
which no man is culpable. 

Marner went home, and for a whole day sat alone, stunned 
by despair, without any impulse to go to Sarah and attempt 
to win her belief iii his innocence. The second day he took 
refuge from benumbing unbelief, by getting into his loom and 
working away as usual ; and before many hours were past, 
the minister and one of the deacons came to him with the 
message from Sarah, that she held her engagement to him at 
an end. Silas received the message mutely, and then turned 
away from the messengers to work at his loom again. In 
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little more than a month from that time, Sarah was married 
to William Dane ; and not long afterwards it was known to 
the brethren in Lantern Yard that Silas Marner had departed 
from the town. 


CHAPTER II. 

Even people whose lives have been made various by 
learning, sometimes find it hard to keep a fast hold on 
their habitual views of life, on their faith in the Invisible — 
nay, on the sense that their past joys and sorrows are a real 
experience, when they are suddenly transported to a new 
land, where the beings around them know nothing of their 
history, and shame none of their ideas — where their mother 
earth shows another lap, and human life has other forms than 
those on which their souls have been nourished. Minds that 
have been unhinged from their old faith and love, have per- 
haps sought this Lethean influence of exile, in which the past 
becomes dreamy because its symbols have all vanished, and 
the present too is dreamy because it is linked with no mem- 
ories. But even /tor experience may hardly enable them 
thoroughly to imagine what was the effect on a simple weaver 
like Silas Marner, when he left his own country and people 
and came to settle in Raveloe. Nothing could be more unlike 
his native town, set within sight of the wide-spread hillsides, 
than this low, wooden region, where he felt hidden even from 
the heavens by the screening trees and hedge-rows. There 
was nothing here, when he rose in the deep morning quiet and 
looked out on the de\^y brambles and rank tufted grass, that 
seem to have any relation with that life centring in Lan- 
tern Yard, which had once been to him the altar-place of high 
dispensations. The white-washed walls ; the little pews 
where well-known figures entered with a subdued rustling, 
and where first one well-known voice and then another, 
pitched in a peculiar key of petition, uttered phrases at once 
occult and familiar, like the amulet w^orn on the heart ; the pul- 
pit where the minister delivered unquestioned doctrine, and 
swayed to and fro, and handled the book in a long accus- 
tomed manner; the very pauses between the couplets of the 
hymn, as it was given put, and the recurrent swell of voices 
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in song ; these things had been the channel of divine influ- 
ences to Marner — they were the fostering home of his religious 
emotions — they were Christianity and God’s kingdom upon 
earth. A weaver who finds hard words in hi*s hymn-book 
knows nothing of abstractions ; as the little child knows noth- 
ing of parental love, but only knows one face and one lap 
toward which it stretches its arms for refuge and nurture. 

And what could be more unlike that Lantern Yard world 
then the world in Raveloe ? — orchards looking lazy with ne- 
glected plenty ; the large church in the wide churchyard, 
which men gazed at lounging at their own doors in service- 
time j the purple-faced farmers jogging along the lanes or 
turning in at the Rainbow ; homesteads, where men supped 
heavily and slept in the light of the evening hearth, and 
where women seemed to be laying up a stock of linen for 
the life to come. There were no lips in Raveloe from which 
a word could fall that would stir Silas Marner’s benumbed 
faith to a sense of pain. In the early ages of the world, we 
know, it was believed that each territory was inhabited and 
ruled by its own divinities, so that a man could cross the 
bordering heights and be out of the reach of his native gods, 
whose presence was confined to the streams and the groves 
and the hills among which he had lived from his birth. And 
poor Silas was vaguely conscious of something not unlike the 
feeling of primitive men, when they fled thus, in fear or in 
sullenness, from the face of an unpropitious deity. It seemed 
to him that the Power iri which he had vainly trusted among 
the streets and in the prayer-meetings, was very far away 
from this land in which he had taken refuge, where men lived 
in careless abundance, knowing and needing nothing of that 
trust, which, for him, had been turned to bitterness. The lit- 
tle light he possessed spread its beams so narrowly, that frus- 
trated belief was a curtain broad enough to create for him 
the blackness of night. 

His first movement after the shock had been to work in 
his loom ; and he went on with this unremitting^, never ask- 
ing himself why, now he was come to Raveloe, he worked far 
on into the night to finish the tale of Mrs. Osgood’s table-linen 
sooner than she expected-— without contemplating beforehand 
the money she would put into his hand for the work. He 
seemed to weave, like the spider, from pure impulse, with- 
out reflection. Every man’s work, pursued steadily, lends 
in this way to become an end in itself, and so to bridge 
over the loveless chasms of his life, Silas’s hand satisfied it* 
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self with throwing the shuttle, and his eye with seeing the 
little squares in the cloth complete themselves under his ef- 
fort. Then there were the calls of hunger ; and Silas, in his 
solitude, had to provide his own breakfast, dinner, and supper, 
to fetch his own water from the well, and put his own kettle 
on the fire ; and all these immediate promptings helped, along 
with the weaving, to reduce his life to the unquestioning ac- 
tivity of a spinning insect. He hated the thought of the 
past; there was nothing that called out his love and fellow- 
ship towards the strangers he had come amongst; and the 
future was all dark, for there was no Unseen Love that cared 
for him. Thought was arrested by utter bewilderment, now 
its old narrow pathway was closed, and affection seemed to 
have died under the bruise that had fallen on its keenest 
nerves. 

But at last Mrs. Osgood’s table linen was finished, and 
Silas was paid in gold. His earnings in his native town, 
where he worked for a wholesale dealer, had been after a 
lower rate ; he had been paid weekly, and of his weekly earn- 
ings a large proportion had gone to objects of piety and char- 
ity. Now, for the first time in his life, he had five bright 
guineas put into his hand ; no man expected a share of them, 
and he loved no man that he should offer him a share. But 
what were the guineas to him who saw no vista beyond count- 
less days of weaving ? It was needless for him to ask that, 
for it was pleasant to him to feel them in his palm, and look 
at their bright faces, which were all his own : it was another 
element of life, like the weaving and the satisfaction of hunger, 
subsisting quite aloof from the life of belief and love from 
which he had been cut off. The weaver’s hand had known 
the touch of hard- won money even before the palm had grown 
to its full breadth ; for twenty years, mysterious money had 
stood to him as the symbol of earthly good, and the immediate 
object of toil. He had seemed to love it little in the years 
when every penny had its purpose for him ; for he loved the 
purpose then. But now, when all purpose was gone, that habit 
of looking towards the money and grasping it wnth a sense of . 
fulfilled effort made a loam that was deep enough for the 
seeds of desire ; and as Silas walked homeward across the 
fields in the twilight, he drew out the money, and thought it 
was brighter in the gathering gloom. 

About this time an incident happened which seemed to 
open a possibility of some fellowship with his neighbors. One 
day, taking a pair of shoes to be mended, he saw tlie cobbler’s 
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wife seated by the fire, suffering from the terrible symptoms 
of heart-disease and dropsy, which he had witnessed as the 
precursors of his mother’s death. He felt a rush of pity at 
the mingled sight and remembrance, and, recalling the relief 
his mother had found from a simple preparation of foxglove, 
he promised Sally Oates to bring her something that would 
ease her, since the doctor did her no good. In this office of 
charity, Silas felt, for the first time since he had come to 
Raveloe, a sense of unity between his past and present life, 
which might have been the beginning of his rescue from the 
insect-like existence into which his nature had shrunk. But 
Sally Oates’s disease had raised her into a personage of much 
interest and importance among the neighbors, and the factof 
her having found relief from drinking Silas Marner’s ^Vstuff ’’ 
became a matter of general discourse. When Doctor Kimble 
gave physic, it was natural that it should have an effect ; but 
when a weaver, who came from nobody knew where, w^orked 
wonders with a bottle of brown water, the occult character of 
the process was evident. Such a sort of thing had not been 
known since the Wise Woman at Tarley died ; and she had 
charms as well as ‘‘ stuff ; ” everybody went to her when their 
children bad fits. Silas Marner must be a person of the same 
sort, for how did he know what would bring back Sally Oates's 
breath, if he didn’t know a fine sight more than that.? The 
Wise Woman had words that she muttered to herself, so that 
you couldn’t hear what they were, and if she tied a bit of red 
thread round the child's toe the while, it would keep off the 
water in the head. There were women in Raveloe, at that 
present time, who had worn one of the Wise Woman's little 
bags round their necks, and, in consequence, had never had 
an idiot child, as Ann Coulter had. Silas Marner could very 
likely do as much, and more j and nowit was all clear how he 
should have come from unknown parts, and be so “comical- 
looking.'’ But Sally Oates must mind and not tell the doc- 
tor, for he would be sure to set his face against IMarner ; he 
was always angry about the Wise Woman, and used to threaten 
those who went to her that they should have none of his help 
any more. 

Silas now found himself and his cottage suddenly beset by 
mothers who wanted him to charm away the whooping-cough, 
or bring back the milk, and by men who wanted stuff against 
the rheumatics or knots in the hands ; and, to secure them- 
selves against a refusal, the applicants brought silver in their 
palms. Silas might have driven a profitable trade in charms 
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d$ well as in his small list of drugs ; but money on this con- 
dition was no temptation to him : he had never known an im- 
pulse towards falsity, and he drove one after another away 
with growing irritation, for the news of him as a wise man had 
spread even to Tarley, and it was long before people ceased 
to take long walks for the sake of asking his aid. But the 
hope in his wisdom was at length changed into dread, for no 
one believed him when he said he knew no charms and could 
work no cures, and every man and woman who had an acci- 
dent or a new attack after applying to him, set the misfortune 
down to Master Marner’s ill-will and irritated glances. Thus 
it came to pass that his movement of pity towards Sally 
Oates, which had given him a transient sense of brotherhood, 
heightened the repulsion between him and his neighbors, and 
made his isolation more complete. 

Gradually the guineas, the crowns, and the half-crowns, 
grew to a heap, and Marner drew less and less for his own 
wants, trying to solve the problem of keeping himself strong 
enough to work sixteen hours a day on as small an outlay as 
possible. Have not men, shut up in solitary imprisonment, 
found an interest in marking the moments by straight strokes 
of a certain length on the wall, until the growth of the sum 
of straight strokes, arranged in triangles, has become a mas- 
tering purpose ? Do we not while away moments of inanity 
or fatigued waiting by repeating some trivial movement or 
sound, until the repetition has bred a want, which is incipi- 
ent habit.? That will help us to understand how the love of 
accumulating money grows an absorbing passion in men 
whose imaginations, even in the very beginning of their 
hoard, showed them no purpose beyond it, Marner wanted 
the heaps of ten to grow into a square, and then into a larger 
square ; and every added guinea, while it was itself a satis- 
faction, bred a new desire. In this strange world, made a 
hopeless riddle to him, he might, if he had had a less intense 
nature, have sat weaving, weaving — looking towards the end 
of his pattern, or towards the end of his web, till he forgot 
the riddle, and everything else but his immediate sensations: 
but the money had come to mark off his weaving into periods, 
and the money not only grew, but it remained with him. He 
began to think it was conscious of him, as his loom was, and 
he would on no account have exchanged th.ose coins, which 
had become his familiars, for other coins with unknown faces. 
He handled them, he counted them, till their form and color 
were like the satisfaction of a thirst to him : but it only 
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companion for twelve years, always standing on the same 
spot, always lending its' handle to him in the early morning, 
so that its form had an expression for him of willing helpfiih 
ness, and the impress of its handle on his palm gave a satis- 
faction mingled wdth that of having the fresh clear water, 
One day as he was returning from the well, he stumbled 
against the step of the stile, and his brown pot, falling with 
force against the stones that overarched the ditch below him, 
was broken in three pieces. Silas picked up the pieces and 
carried them home with grief in his heart. The brown pot 
could never be of use to him any more, but he stuck the bits 
together and propped the ruin in its old place for a me- 
morial. 

This is the history of Silas Marner until the fifteenth year 
after he came to Raveloe. The livelong day he sat in his 
loom, his ear filled with its monotony, his eyes bent close 
down on the slow growth of sameness in the brownish web, 
his muscles moving with such even repetition that their pause 
seemed almost as much a constraint as the holding of his 
breath. But at night came his revelry ; at night he closed 
his shutters, and made fast his doors, and drew out his gold. 
Long ago the heap of coins had become too large for the 
iron pot to hold them, and he had made for them two thick 
leather bags, which w^asted no room in their resting-place, 
but lent themselves flexibly to every corner. How the guin- 
eas shone as they came pouring out of the dark leather 
mouths ! The silver bore no large proportion in amount to 
the gold, because the long pieces of linen which formed his 
chief work were always partly paid for in gold, and out of 
the silver he supplied his own bodily wants, choosing always 
the shillings and sixpences to spend in this way. He loved 
the guineas best, but he would not change the silver-— the 
crowns and half-crowns that were his own earnings, begotten 
by his labor ; he loved them all. He spread them out in 
heaps and bathed his hands in them ; then he counted them 
and set them up in regular piles, and felt their rounded out- 
line between his thumb and fingers, and thought fondly of the 
guineas that weie only half-earned by the work in his loom, 
as if they had been unborn children — thought of the guineas 
that were coming slowly through the coming years, through 
all his life, which spread far away before him, tlie end quite 
hidden by countless days or weaving. No wonder his thoughts 
were still with his loom and his money when he made his 
journeys through the fields aud the lanes to fetch and carry 
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home his work, so that his steps never wandered to the hedge- 
banks and the lane-side in search of the once familiar herbs : 
these too belonged to the past, from which his life had shrunk 
away, like a rivulet that has sunk far down from the grassy 
fringe of its old breadth into a little shivering thread, that 
cuts a groove for itself in the barren sand. 

But about the Christmas of that fifteenth year, a second 
great change came over Marner’s life, and his history became 
blent in a singular manner with the life of his neighbors. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The greatest man in Raveloe was Squire Cass, who lived 
in the large red house with the handsome flight of stone steps 
in front and the high stables behind it, nearly opposite the 
church. He was only one among several landed parishioners, 
but he alone was honored with the title of Squire : for though 
Mr. Osgood’s family was also understood to be of timeless 
origin — the Raveloe imagination having never ventured back 
to that fearful blank when there w’’ere no Osgoods — still, he 
merely owned the farm he occupied ; whereas Squire Cass had 
a tenant or two, who complained of the game to him quite as 
if he had been a lord. 

It was still that glorious war-time which was felt to be a 
peculiar favor of Providence towards the landed interest, and 
the fall of prices had not yet come to carry the race of small 
squires and yeoihen down that road to ruin for which extrav- 
agant habits and bad husbandry were plentifully anointing 
their wheels. I am speaking now in relation to Raveloe and 
the parishes that resembled it ; for our old fashioned country 
life had many different aspects, as all life must have when ft 
is spread over a various surface, andbreathed on variously by 
multitudinous currents, from the winds of heaven to the 
thoughts of men, which are forever moving and crossing each 
other with incalculable results. Raveloe lay low among the 
bushy trees and the rutted lanes, aloof from the current of in 
dustrial energy and Puritan earnestness ; the rich ate and 
drank freely, and accepted gout and apoplexy as things that 
ran mysteriously in respectable families, and tlie poor thought 
that the rich were entirely in the right of it to lead a jolly life; 
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besides, their feasting caused a multiplication of orts, which 
were the heirlooms of the poor, Betty Jay scented the boil- 
ing of Squire Cass’s hams, but her longing was arrested by 
the unctuous liquor in which they were boiled ; and when the 
seasons brought round the great merry-makings; they were re- 
garded on all hands as a fine thing for the poor. For the 
Raveloe feasts were like the rounds of beef and the barrels 
of ale — they were on a large scale, and lasted a good while, 
especially in the wnnter-time. After ladies had packed up 
their best gowns and top-knots in bandboxes, and had incurred 
the risk of fording streams on pillions with the precious burden 
in rainy or snowy weather, when there was no knowing how high 
the water would rise, it was not to be supposed that they looked 
forward to a brief pleasure. On this ground it was always 
contrived in the dark seasons, when there was little v/ork to 
be done, and the hours were long, that several neighbors should 
keep open house in succession. So soon as Squire Cass’s 
standing dishes diminished in plenty and freshness, his guests 
had nothing to do but to walk a little higher up the village to 
Mr. Osgood’s, at the Orchard’s and they found hams and 
chines uncut, pork-pies with the scent of the fire in them, spun 
butter in all its freshness — everything, in fact, that appetites 
at leisure could desire, in perhaps greater perfection, though 
not in greater abundance, than at Squire Cass’s. 

For the Squire’s wife had died long ago, and the Red 
House was without that presence of the wife and mother 
which is the fountain of wholesome lo^-e and fear in parlor and 
kitchen ; and this helped to account not only for there being 
more profusion than finished excellence in the holiday pro- 
visions, but also for the frequency with which the proud Squire 
condescended to preside in the parlor of the Rainbow rather 
than under the shadow of his own dark wainscot ; perhaps, 
also, for the fact that his sons had turned out rather ill. 
Raveloe was not a place where moral censure was severe, but it 
was thought a weakness in the Squire that he had kept all his 
sons at home in idleness j and though some license was to be 
allowed to young men whose fathers could afford it, people 
shook their heads at the courses of the second son Dunstan, 
commonly called Dunsey Cass, whose taste for swopping and 
betting might turn out to be a sowing of something worse than 
wild oats. To be sure, the neighbors said, it was no matter w^hat 
became of Dunsey — a spiteful jeering fellow, who seemed to 
enjoy his drink the more when other people went dry — always 
provided that his doings did not bring trouble on a family like 
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Squire Cass’s, with a monument in the church and tankards 
older than King George. But it would be a thousand pities 
if Mr. Godfrey, the eldest, a fine, open-faced, good-natured 
young man, who was to come into the land some day, should 
take to going along the same road as his brother, as he had 
seemed to do of late. If he went on in that way, he would 
lose Miss Nancy Lammeter; for it was well-known that she 
had looked very shyly on him ever since last Whitsuntide 
twelve month, when there- was so much talk about his being 
away from home days, and days together. There was some- 
thing wrong, more than common— that Vas quite clear ; for 
Mr. Godfrey didn’t look half so fresh-colored and open as he 
used to do. At one time everybody was saying, What a 
handsome couple he and Miss Nancy Lammeter would make 1 
and if she could come to be mistress at the Red House, there 
would be a fine change, for the Lammeters had been brought 
up in that way, that they never suffered a pinch of salt to be 
wasted, and yet everybody in their household had of the 
best, according to his place. Such a daughter-in-law would 
be a saving to the old Squire, if she never brought a penny to 
her fortune, for it was to be feared that, notwithstanding his 
incomings, there were more holes in his pocket than the one 
where he put his own hand in. But if Mr. Godfrey didn’t 
turn over a new leaf, lie might say ‘‘ Good-by ” to Miss 
Nancy Lammeter. 

It was the once hopeful Godfrey who was standing, with 
his hands in his side-pockets and his back to the fire, in the 
dark wainscoted parlor, one late November afternoon, in that 
fifteenth year of Silas Marner’s life at Raveloe. The fading 
gray light fell dimly on the wails decorated with guns, whips, 
and foxes’ brushes, on coats and hats flung on the chairs, on 
tankards sending forth a scent of flat ale, and on a half-choked 
fire, with pipes propped up in the chimney-corners : signs of 
a domestic life destitute of any hallowing charm, with which 
the look of gloomy vexation on Godfrey’s blond face was in 
sad accordance. He seemed to be waiting and listening for 
some one’s approach, and presently the sound of a heavy step, 
with an accompanying whistle, was heard across the large 
empty entrance-halL 

The door opened, and a thick-set, heavy-looking young 
man entered, with the flushed face and the gratuitously elated 
bearing which mark the first stage of intoxication. It was 
Dunsey, and at the sight of, him Godfrey’s face parted with 
some of its gloom to take on the more active expression of 
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hatred. The handsome . brown spaniel that lay on the hearth 
retreated under the chimney-corner. 

‘‘.Well, Master Godfrey, what do you want with me?” 
said Dunsey, in a mocking tone. “ You he my elders and 
betters, you know j I was obliged to come when you sent for 
me.’’ 

“ Why, this is what I want — and just shake yourself sober 
and listen, will you ? ” said Godfrey, savagely. He had him- 
self been drinking more than was good for him, trying to turn 
his gloom into uncalculating anger. ‘“I want to tell you, I 
must hand over that rent of Fowler’s to the Squire, or else 
tell him I gave it you ; for he’s threatening to distrain for it, 
and it’ll all be out soon, whether I tell him or not. He said 
just now, before he went out, he should send word to Cox to 
distrain, if Fowler didn’t come and pay up his arrears this 
week. The Squire’s short o’ cash, and in no humor to stgpd 
any nonsense ; and you know what he threatened, if ever he 
found you making away with his money again. So, see and 
get the money, and pretty quickly, will you ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” said Dunsey, sneeringly, coming nearer to his 
brother, and looking in his face. “ Suppose, now, you get 
the money yourself, and save me the trouble, eh ? Since you 
was so kind as to hand it over to me, you’ll not refuse me the 
kindness to pay it back for me: it was your brotherly love 
made you do it, you know.” 

Godfrey bit his lip and clenched his hst “ Don’t come 
near me with that look, else I’ll knock you down.” 

“ On, no, you won’t,” said Dunsey, turning away on his 
heel, however. “Because I’m such a good-natured brother, 
you know. I might get you turned out of house and home, 
and cut off with a shilling any day. I might tell the Sqiiire 
how his handsome son was married to that nice young woman, 
Molly Farren, and was very unhappy because he couldn’t live 
with his drunken wife, and I should slip into your place as, 
comfortable as could be. -But you see, T don’t do it— I’m 
so easy and good-natured. You’ll take any trouble for me. 
You’ll get the hundred pounds for me — I know you will.’ 

“ Plow can I get the money ? ” said Godfrey, quivering. 
“I haven’t a shilling to bless myself with. And it’s a lie 
that you’d slip into my place ; you’d get yourself turned out 
too, that’s ail. For if you begin telling tales H’ll follow. 
Bob’s my father’s favorite— --you know that very well. He’d 
only think himself well rid of you.” 

“Never mind,” said Dunsey, nodding his head sideways 
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as he looked out of the window. “ It ’ud be very pleasant to 
me to go in your company— you’re such a handsome brother, 
and weVe always been so fond of quarrelling with one another 
I shouldn’t know what to do without you. But you’d like better 
for us both to stay at home together ; I know you would. So 
you’ll manage to get that little sum o’ money, and I’ll bid you 
good-by, though I’m sorry, to part.” 

Dunstan was moving off, but Godfrey rushed after him 
and seized him by the arm, saying, with an oath, 

“ I tell you I have ho money : I can get no money.” 

“ Borrow of old Kimble.” 

I tell you, he won’t lend me any more, and I shan’t ask 

him.” 

“Well, then, sell Wildfire.” 

“Yes, that’s easy talking. I must have the money di* 
rcgtiy.” 

“ Well, you’ve only got to ride him to the hunt to-morrow. 
There’ll be Bryce and Keating there, for sure. You’ll get 
more bids than one.” 

“ I dare say, and get back home at eight o’clock, splashed 
up to the chin. I’m going to Mrs. Osgood’s birthday dance.” 

“ Oho I” said Dunsey, turning his head on one side, and 
trying to speak in a small mincing treble. “ And there’s 
sweet Miss Nancy coming; and we shall dance with her and 
promise never to be naughty again, and be taken into favor, 
and—” 

“Hold your tongue about Miss Nancy, you fool,” said 
Godfrey, turning very red, “else I’ll throttle you.” 

“ What for ? ” said Dunsey, still in an artificial tone, but 
taking a whip from the table and beating the butt-end of it 
on his palm. “ You’ve a very good chance. I’d advise you 
to creep up her sleeve again : it ’ud be saving time, if Molly 
should happen to take a drop too much laudanum some day, 
and make a widower of you. Miss Nancy wouldn’t mind be- 
ing a second, if she didn’t know it. And you’ve got a good- 
natured brother, who’ll keep your secret well, because you’ll 
be so very obliging to him.” 

I’li tell you what it is,” said Godfrey, quivering, and 
pale again. “ My patience is pretty near at an end. If you’d 
a little more sharpness in you, you might know that you may 
urge a maif a bit too far, and make one leap as easy as 
another. I don’t know but what it is so now: I may as well 
tell the Squire everything myself — I should get you off my 
back, if I get nothing else. And, after all, he’ll know some 
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time. She^e been threafening to come herself and tell him. 
So, don’t flatter yourself that your secrecy’s worth any price 
you choose to ask. You drain me of money till I have got 
nothing to pacify her with, and shell do as she threatens some 
day.. It’s all one. I’ll tell my father everything myself, and 
you may go to the devil.” 

Dunsey perceived that he had overshot his mark, and that 
there was a point at which even the hesitating Godfrey might 
be driven into decision. But he said with an air of uncon- 
cern, 

“As you please j but I’ll have a draught of ale first.” 
And ringing the bell, he threw himself across two chairs, and 
began to rap the window-seat with the handle of his whip. 

Godfrey stood still with his back to the fire, uneasily mov- 
ing his fingers among the contents of his side-pockets, and 
looking at the floor. That big muscular frame of his held plenty 
of animal courage, but helped him to no decision when the 
dangers to be braved were such as could neither be knocked 
down nor throttled. His natural irresolution and moral cow- 
ardice were exaggerated by a position in which dreaded con- 
sequences seemed to press equally on all sides, and his irri- 
tation had no sooner provoked him to defy Dunstaii and antici- 
pate all possible betrayals, than the miseries he must bring on 
himself by such a step seemed more unendurable to him than 
the present evil. The results of confession were not contingent, 
they were certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain. From 
the near vision of that certainty he fell back on suspense and 
vacillation with a sense of repose. The disinherited son of a 
small squire, equally disinclined to dig and to beg, was almost 
as helpless as an uprooted tree, which, by the favor of earth 
and sky, has grown to a handsome bulk on the spot where it 
first shot upward. Perhaps it would have been possible to think 
pf digging with some cheerfulness if Nancy Lammeter were 
to be won on those terms ; but since he must irrevocably lose 
her as well as the inheritance, and must break every tie but 
the one that degraded him and left him without motive for 
trying to recover his better self, he could imagine no future for 
himself on the other side of*confession but that of “ ’listing 
for a soldier ” — the most desperate step short of suicide, in 
the eyes of respectable families. No 1 he would rather trust 
to casualties than to his own resolve — rather go on sitting at 
the feast and sipping the wine he loved, though with the 
sword hanging over him and terror in his heart, than rush 
away into the cold darkness where there was no pleasure left. 
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The utmost concession to Dunstan about the horse began to 
seem easy, compared with the fulfilment of his own threat 
But his pride would not let him recommence the conversation 
otherwise than by continuing the quarrel. Dunstan was 
waiting for this, and took his ale in shorter draughts than 
usual. 

“ It’s just like you,” Godfrey burst out in a bitter tone, 
“to talk about my selling Wildfire in that cool way— the 
last thing I’ve got to call my own, and the best bit of horse- 
fiesh l ever had in my life. And if you’d got a spark of 
pride in you, you’d be ashamed to see the stables emptied, 
and everybody sneering about it. But it’s ny belief you’d 
sell yourself, if it was only for the pleasure of making some- 
body feel he’d got a bad bargain.” 

“ Ay, ay,’^ said Dunstan, very placably, “ you do me jus- 
tice, I see. You know I’m a jewel for ’ticing people into 
' bargains. For which reason I advise you to let me sell Wild- 
fire. I’d ride him to the hunt to-morrow for you with pleas- 
ure. I shouldn’t look so handsome as you in the saddle, but 
it’s the horse they’ll bid for, and not the rider.” 

“ Yes, I dare say — trust my horse to you 1 ” , 

“ As you please,” said Dunstan, rapping the window-seat 
again with an air of great unconcern. It’s jw/ have got to 

pay Fowler’s money : it’s none of my business. You received 
the money from him when you went to Branicote, and 
told the Squire it wasn’t paid. I’d nothing to do with that ; 
you chose to be so obliging as give it me, that was all. If 
you don’t want to pay the money, let it alone ; it’s all one to 
me. But I was willing to accommodate you by undertaking 
to sell the horse, seeing it’s not convenient to you to go so far 
to-morrow.” 

Godfrey w^as silent for some moments. Fie would have 
liked to spring on Dunstan, wrench the whip from his hand, 
and flog him to within an inch of his life ; and no bodily fear 
could have deterred him ; but he was mastered by another 
sort of fear, which was fed by feelings stronger even than his 
resentment When he spoke again, it was in a half-concilia- 
tory tone. 

“ Well, you mean no nonsense about the horse, eh ? 
You’ll sell him all fair, and hand over the money? If you 
don’t, you know, everything ’ull go to smash, for I’ve got 
nothing else to trust to. And you’ll have less pleasure in 
pulling the house over my head, when your own skull’s to be 
broken too.” 
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Ay, ay,’’ said Dunstan, rising, “all right I thought you’d 
come round. I’m the fellow to bring old Bryce up to the 
scratch. I’ll get you a hundred and twenty for him, if I get 
you a penny.” 

“But it’ll perhaps rain cats and dogs to-morrow, as it did 
yesterday, and then you can’t go,” said Godfrey, hardly know- 
ing whether he wished for that obstacle or not, 

“ Not //,” said Dunstan. “ I’m always lucky in my 
weather. It might rain if you wanted to go yourself. You 
never hold trumps, you know — I always do. You’ve got the 
beauty, you see, and I’ve got the luck, so you must keep me 
by you for your crooked sixpence ; you’ll z/^-ver get along 
without me.” 

“Confound you, hold your tongue!” said Godfrey, im- 
petuously. “ And take care to keep sober to-morrow, else 
you’ll get pitched on your head coming home, and Wildfire 
might be the worse for it.” 

“ Make 3^our tender heart easy,” said Dunstan, opening 
the door. “You never knew me see double when Fd got a 
bargain to make ; it ’ud spoil the fun. Besides, whenever I 
fail, I’m warranted to fall on my legs.” 

With that, Dunstan slammed the door behind him, and 
left Godfrey to that bitter rumination on his personal circum- 
stances which was now unbroken from day to day save by 
the excitement of sporting, drinking, card-playing, or the 
'rarer and less oblivious pleasure of seeing Miss Nancy Lam- 
meter. The subtle and varied iaains springing from the 
higher sensibility that accompanies higher culture are perhaps 
less pitiable than that dreary absence of impersonal enjoy- 
ment and consolation which leaves ruder minds to the per- 
petual urgent companionship of their own griefs and discon- 
tents. The lives of those rural forefathers, whom we are apt 
to think very prosaic figures — men whose only work was to 
ride round their land, getting heavier and heavier in their 
saddles, and w!n passed the rest of their da3-s in the half- 
listless gratification of senses dulled by monotony — had a cer- 
tain pathos in them nevertheless. Calamities came to f/iem 
too, and their early errors carried hard consequences : per- 
haps the love of some sweet maiden, the image of purity, 
order, and calm, had opened their eyes to the vision oE a life 
in which the days would not seem too long, even without 
rioting ; but the maiden was lost, and the vision passed away, 
and then what was left to- them, especially when they had. be- 
come too heavy for the hunt, or for carrying a gun over the 
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furrows, but to drink and get merry, or to drink and get 
angry, so that they might be independent of variety, and say 
over again with eager emphasis the things they had said 
already any time that tweive-moiith ? Assuredly, among 
these flushed and duil-eyed men there were some whom— 
thanks to their native human kindness— even riot could 
never drive into brutality ; men who, when their cheeks were 
fresh, and felt the keen point of sorrow or remorse, had been 
pierced by the reeds they leaned on, or had lightly put their 
limbs in fetters from which no struggle could loose them^ ; 
and under these sad circumstances, common to us all, their 
thoughts could find no resting-place outside the ever-trodden 
round of their own petty history^ 

That, at least, was the condition of Godfrey Cass in this 
six- and-twentieth year of his life. A movement of compunc- 
tion, helped by those small indefinable influences which every 
personal relation exerts on a pliant nature, had urged him 
into a secret marriage, which was a blight on his life. It was 
an ugly story of low passion, delusion, and waking from delu- 
sion, which needs not to be dragged from the privacy of God- 
frey’s bitter memory. He had long known that the delusion 
was partly due to a trap laid for him by Dunstan, wdio saw in 
his brother’s degrading marriage the means of gratifying at 
once his jealous hate and his cupidity. And if Godfrey could 
have felt himself simply a victim, the iron bit that destiny had 
put into his mouth would have chafed him less intolerably. If 
the curses he muttered half aloud when he was alone had had 
no other object than Dunstah’s diabolical cunning, he might 
have shrunk less from the consequences of avowal. But he 
had something else to curse — his own vicious folly, which 
now seemed as mad and unaccountable to him as almost all 
our follies and vices do when their promptings have long 
passed away. For four years he had thought of Nancy Lam- 
meter, and woed her with tacit, patient worship, as the woman 
who made him think of the future with joy: she would be his 
wife, and would make home lovely to him, as his father’s 
home had never been ; and it would be easy, when she was 
always luar, to shake off those foolish habits that were no 
pleasures, but only a feverish way of annulling vacancy. 
Godfrey’s was an essentially domestic nature, bred up in "a 
honie where the hearth had no smiles, and where the daily 
habiin were not chastised by the presence of household order ; 
his easy disposition made him fall in unresistingly with the 
family courses, but the need of some tender, permanent affec* 
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tion, the Ioi\:^ing for some influence that would make the good 
he preferred easy to pursue, caused the neatness, purity, and 
liberal orderliness of the Lammeter household, sunned by the 
smile of Nancy, to seem like those fresh bright hours of the 
morning, when temptations go to sleep, and leave the ear 
open to the voice of the good angel, inviting to industry, so- 
briety, and peace. And yet the hope of this paradise had 
not been enough to save him from a course which shut him out 
of it forever. Instead of keeping fast hold of the strong silken 
rope by which Nancy would have drawn him safe to the green 
banks, where it was easy to step firmly, he had let himself be 
dragged back into mud and slime, in which it was useless to 
struggle. He had made ties for himself which robbed him 
of all wholesome motive, and were a! constant exasperation. 

Still, there was one position worse than the present ; it 
was the position he would be in when the ugly secret was 
disclosed ; and the desire that continually triumphed over 
every other was that of warding off the evil day, when he 
would have to bear the consequences of his father^s violent 
resentment for the wound inflicted on his family pride — -would 
have, perhaps, to turn his \)ack on that hereditary ease and 
dignity which, after all, was a sort of reason for living, and 
would carry with him the certainty that he was banished for- 
ever from the sight and esteem of Nancy Lammeter. The 
longer the interval, the more chance there was of deliverance 
from some, at least, cf the hateful consequences to which he 
had sold himself — the more opportunities remained for him to 
snatch the strange gratification of seeing Nancy, and gather 
ing some faint indications of her lingering regard. Towards 
this gratification he was impelled fitfully, every now and then 
after having passed weeks in which he had avoided her as the 
far-off bright-winged prize, that only made him spring forward, 
and find his chain all the more galling. One of those fits of 
yearning was on him now, and it would have been strong 
enough to have persuaded him to trust Wildfire to Dunstan 
rather than disappoint the yearning, even if he had not had 
another reason for his disinclination towards the morrow^’s 
hunt. That other reason was the fact that the morning's meet 
was near Batherley. the market-town where the unhappy woman 
lived, whose image became more odious to him everyday; 
and to his thought the whole vicinage was haunted by her. 
The yoke a man creates for himself by wrong-doing wili. breed 
hate in the kindliest nature ; and the good-humored, affec- 
tionate-hearted Godfrey Cass was fast becoming a bitter man, 
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visited by cruel wishes, that seemed to enter, and depart, and 
enter again, like demons who had found in him a ready gar- 
nished home. 

What was he to do this evening to pass the time ? He 
might as well go to the Rainbow, and hear the talk about the 
cock-fighting : everybody was there, and what else was there 
to be done ? Though for his own part, he did not care a 
button for cock-fighting. Snuff, the brown spaniel, who had 
placed herself in front of him, and had been watching him 
for some time, now jumped up in impatience for the expected 
caress. But Godfrey thrust her away without looking at her, 
and left the room, followed humbly by the unresenting Snuff 
-—perhaps because she saw no other career open to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Dunstan Xass, setting off in the raw morning, at the 
judiciously quiet pace of a man who is obliged to ride to 
cover on his hunter, had to take his way along the lane which, 
at its farther extremity, passed by the piece of unenclosed 
ground called the stonepit, where stood the cottage, once a 
stone-cutter’s shed, now for fifteen years inhabited by Silas 
Marner. The spot looked very dreary at this season, with 
the moist trodden clay about it, and the red muddy water 
high up in the deserted quarry. That was Dunstan’s first 
thought as he approached it ; the second was, that the old 
fool of a weaver, whose loom he heard rattling already, had 
a great deal of money hidden somewhere. How was it that 
he. Duns tan Cass, who had often heard talk of Mainer’s 
miserliness, had never thought of suggesting to Godfrey that 
he should frighten or persuade the old fellow into lending 
the money on the excellent security of the young Squire’s 
prospects.? The resource occurred to him now as so easy 
and agreeable, especially as Maroer’s hoard was likely to be 
large enough to leave Godfrey a handsome surplus beyond 
his immediate needs, and enable him to accommodate his 
faithful brother, that he haci almost turned the horse’s head 
towards home again. Godfrey would be ready enough to ac- 
cept the suggestion : he would snatch eagerly at a plan that 
might save him from parting with Wildfire. But when Dun- 
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stands meditation reached this point, the inclination to go on 
grew strong and prevailed. He didn’t want to give Godfrey 
that pleasure: he prefered that Master Godfrey should be 
vexed. Moreover, Dunstan enjoyed the self-important con- 
sciousness of having a horse to sell, and the opportunity of 
driving a bargain, swaggering, and, possibly, taking somebody 
in. He might have ail the satisfaction attendant on selling 
his brother’s horse, and not the less have the further satisfac- 
tion of setting Godfrey to borrow Marner’s money. So he 
rode on to cover. 

Bryce and Keating were there, as Dunstan was quite sure 
they would be — he was such a lucky fellow. 

'^Hey-day,” said Bryce, who had long had his eye on 
Wildfire, ‘^you’re on your brother’s horse to-day; how’s 
that.>” 

‘VOh, Ive swapped with him,” said Dunstan, whose de- 
light in lying, grandly independent of utility, was not to be 
diminished by the likelihood that his hearer would not be- 
lieve him — Wildfire’s mine now.” 

‘‘What I has he swopped with you for that big-boned 
hack of yours ? ” said Bryce, quite aware that he should get 
another lie in answer. 

“ Oh, there was a little account between us,” said Dunstan, 
carelessly, “and Wildfire made it even. I accommodated 
him by taking the horse, though it was- against my will, for 
I’d got an itch for a mare o’ Jorton’s— as rare a bit o’ blood 
as ever you threw your leg across. But I shall keep Wild- 
fire, now I’ve got him, though I’d a bid of a hundred and fifty 
for him the other dav from a man over at Flitton-— he’s buy- 
ing for Lord Cromleck — a fellow with a east in his eye, and a 
green waistcoat. But I mean to/ stick to Wildfire : I shan’t 
get a better at a fence in a hurry. The mare’s got more 
blood, but she’s a bit too weak in the hind quarters.” 

Bryce of course divined that Dunstan wanted to sell the 
horse, and Dunstan knew that he divined it (horse-dealing is 
only one of many human transactions carried on in this inge- 
nious manner); and they both considered that the bargain was 
in its first stage, when Bryce replied ironically — 

“ I wonder at that now ; I wonder you mean to keep him ; 
for I never heard of a man who didn’t w^ant to sell bis horse 
getting a bid of half as much again as the horse was worth. 
You’ll be lucky if you get a hundred.” 

Keating rode up now, and the transaction became more 
complicated. It ended in the purchase of the house by Bryce 
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for a hundred and twenty, to be paid on the delivefy' of Wild- 
fire, safe and sound, at the Bather! ey stables. It did occur to 
Dunsey that it might be wise for him to give up the day’s 
hunting, proceed at once to Batherley, and, having waited for 
Bryce’s return, hire a horse to carry him home with the money 
in his pocket. But the inclination for a run, encouraged by 
confidence in his luck, and by a draught of brandy from his 
pocket-pistol at the conclusion of the bargain, was not easy 
to overcome, especially with a horse under him that would 
take the fences to the admiration of the field. Dunstan, 
however, took one fence too many, and staked ” his horse. 
His own ill-favored person, which was quite unmarketable, 
escaped without injury, but poor Wildfire, unconscious of his 
price, turned on his flank, and painfully panted his last It 
happened that Dunstan, a short time before, having had to get 
down to arrange his stirrup, had muttered a good many curses 
at this interruption, which had thrown him in the rear of the 
hunt near the moment of glory, and under this exasperation 
had taken the fences more blindly. He would soon have 
been up with the hounds again, when the fatal accident hap- 
pened ; and hence he was between eager riders in advance, 
not troubling themselves about what happened behind them, 
and far-off stragglers, who were as likely as not to pass quite 
aloof from the line of roM in which Wildfire had fallen. 
Dunstan, whose nature it was to care more for immediate an- 
no3''ances than for remote consequences, no sooner recovered 
his legs, and saw that it was all over with Wildfire, than he felt 
a satisfaction at the absence of witnesses to a position which 
no swaggering could make enviable. E.einforcing himself, 
after his shake, with a little brandy and much swearing, he 
walked as fast as he could to a coppice on his right hand, 
through which it occurred to him that I;e could make his way 
to Batherley without danger of encountering any member of 
the hunt. His first indention was to hire a horse there and 
ride home forthwith,, for to walk many miles without a gnu 
in his hand and along an ordinary road, was as much out of the 
question to him as to other spirited young men of liis kind. 

did not much mind about taking the bad news to ’Godfrey, 
for he had to offer him at the same time the resource of 
Marner’s money ; and if Godfrey kicked, as lie always did, the 
notion of making a fresh debt, from which he himself got 
the smallest share of advantage, why, he wouldn’t kick long: 
Dunstan felt sure he could worry Godfrey into anything. 
The idea of Marner’s mbney kent growing in vividness noW| 
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the want of it had become immediate ; the prospect of having 
to make his appearance with the muddy boots of a pedestrian 
at Batherley, and encounter the grinning queries of stablemen, 
I stood unpleasantly in the way of his impatience to be back at 

j Raveloe and carry out his felicitous plan ; and a casual visi- 

J tation of his waistcoat-pocket, as he was ruminating, awakened 

^ his memory to the fact that the two or three small coins his 

fore-finger encountered there were of too pale a color to cover 
that small debt, without payment of which Jennings had 
declared he would never do any more business with Dunsey 
' Cass. After all, according to the direction in which the run 

1 had brought him, he was not so very much farther from 

; home than he was from Batherley ; but Dunsey, not being 

remarkable for clearness of head, was only led to this conclu- 
sion by the gradual perception that there were other reasons 
for choosing the unprecedented course of walking home. It 
was now nearly four o’clock, and a mist was gathering: the 
; sooner he got into the road the better. He remembered 

! having crossed the road and seen the finger-post only a little 

I while before Wildfire broke down ; so, buttoning his coat, 

twisting the lash of his hunting-whip compactly round the 
handle, and rapping the tops of his boots with a self-possessed 
air, as if to assure himself that he was not at all taken by 
surprise, he set off with the sense that he was undertaking a 
^ remarkable feat of bodily exertion, which somehow, and at 

some time, he should be able to dress up and magnify to the 
; admiration of a select circle at the Rainbow. When a young 

: gentleman like Dunsey is reduced to so exceptional a mode 

of locomotion as walking, a whip in his hand is a desirable 
corrective to a too bewildering dreamy sense of unwontedness 
in his position; and Dunstan, as he went along through the 
gathering mist, was always rapping his whip somewhere. It 
j was Godfrey’s whip, which he had chosen to take without 

\ leave because it had a gold handle ; of course no one could 

I see when Dunstan held it, that the name Godfrey Cass was cut 

j in deep letters on that gold handle — they coukf only see that 

I it was a very handsome whip. Dunsey was not without fear 

that he might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes he 
; would cut a pitiable figure, for mist is no screen where people 

1 get close to each other ; but when he at last found himself 

i in the well-known Raveloe lanes without having met a soul, 

I he silently remarked that that was part of his usual good-luck. 

I But now the mist, helped by the evening darkness, was more 

of a screen than he desired, for it hid the ruts into which his 
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feet were liable to slip — hid everything, so that he had td 
guide his steps by dragging his whip along the low bushes in 
advance of the hedgerow. He must spon, he thought,, be 
getting near the opening at the Stone-pits : he should find it 
out by the break in the hedgerow. He found it out, however, 
by another circumstance which he had not expected— namely, 
by certain gleams of light, which he presently® guessed to pro- 
ceed from Silas Marner’s cottage. That cottage and the 
money hidden within it had been in his mind continually 
during his walk, and he had been imagining ways of cajoling 
and tempting the weaver to part with the immediate posses- 
sion of his money for the sake of receiving interest. Dunstan 
felt as if there must be a little frightening added to the 
cajolery, for his own arithmetical convictions w^ere not clear 
enough to afford him any forcible demonstration as to the 
advantages of interest ; and as for security, he regarded it 
vaguely as a means of cheating a man, by making him believe 
that he would be paid. Altogether, the operation on the 
miser’s mind was a task that Godfrey would be sure to hand 
over to his more daring and cunning brother: Dunstan had 
made up his mind to that ; and by the time he saw the light 
gleaming through the chinks of Marner’s shutters, the idea of 
a dialogue with the weaver had become so familiar to him, 
that it occurred to him as quite a natural thing to make the 
acquaintance forthwith. There might be several conveniences 
attending this course ; the weaver had possibly got a lantern, 
and Dunstan \vas tired of feeling his way. He was still nearly 
three-quarters of a mile from home, and the lane was becom- 
ing unpleasantly slippery, for the mist was passing into rain. 
He turned up the bank, not without some fear lest he might 
miss the right way, since he wms not certain whether the light 
were in front or on the side of the cottacfe. But he felt the 
ground before him cautiously with his whip-handle, and at last 
arrived safely at the door. He knocked loudly, rather enjoy- 
ing the idea that the old fellow would be frightened at the 
sudden noise. He heard no movement in reply : all was 
silence in the cottage. Was the w-eaver gone* to bed, then ? 
If so, why had he left‘a light ? That was a strange forget- 
fulness in a miser. Dunstan knocked still more loudly, and, 
'without pausing for a reply, pushed his fingers througli the 
latch-hole, intending to shake the door and pull the latclvstring 
up and down, not doubting that the the door was fastened. 
But, to his surprise, at this double motion the door opened, 
and he found himself in front of a bright fire, which lit up every 
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corner of the cottage — the bed, the loom, the three chairs, 
and the table — and showed him that Marner was not there. 

Nothing at that moment could be much more inviting to 
Diinsey than the bright fire on the brick hearth ; he walked 
in and seated himself by it at once. There was something in 
front of the fire, too, that would have been inviting to a hun- 
gry man, if it had been in a different stage of cooking. It 
was a small bit of pork suspended from the kettle-hanger by 
a string passed through a-large door-key, in a way known to 
primitive housekeepers unpossessed of jacks. But the pork 
had been hung at the farthest extremity of the hanger, appar- 
ently to prevent the roasting from proceeding too rapidly dur- 
ing the owner’s absence. The old staring simpleton had hot 
meat for his supper, then 1 thought Dunstan. People had al- 
ways said he lived on mouldy bread, on purpose to check his 
appetite. But where could he be at this time, and on such an 
evening, leaving his supper in his stage of preparation, and 
his door unfastened ? Dunstan’s own recent difficulty in 
making his way suggested to him that the weaver had perhaps 
gone outside his cottage to fetch in fuel, or for some such 
brief purpose, and had slipped into the Stone-pit. That was 
an interesting idea to Dunstan, carrying consequences of en- 
tire novelty. If the weaver was -dead, who had a right to his 
money? Who would know where his money was hidden 
Who would Jz7iow that anybody had come to take it away ? He 
went no farther into the subtleties of evidence : the pressing 
question, Where is the money ? ’’ now took such entire pos- 
session of him as to make him quite forget that the weaver’s 
death was not a certainty. A dull mind, once arriving at an 
inference that flatters a desire, is rarely able to retain the im- 
pression that the notion from which the inference started was 
purely problematic. And Dunstan’s mind was as dull as the 
mind of a possible felon usually is. There were only three 
hiding-places where he had ever heard of cottager’s hoards 
being found ; the thatch, the bed, and a hole in the fioo'r. 
Manier’s cottage had no thatch ^ and Dunstan’s first act, after 
a train of thought made rapid by the stimulus of cupidity, was 
to go up to the bed ; but while he did so, his eyes travelled 
eagerly over the floor, "where the bricks, distinct in the fire- 
light, were discernible under the sprinkling of sand. But not 
everywhere ; for there w^as one spot, and one only, which was 
quite covered with sand, and sand showing the marks of fin- 
gers, which had apparently been careful to spread it over a 
given space. It was near the treddles of the loom. In an 
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instant Dunstan darted to that spot, swept away the sand with 
his whip, and, inserting the thin end of the hook between the 
bricks, found that they were loose. In haste he lifted up two 
bricks, and saw what he had no doubt was the object of his 
search; for what could there be but money in those two 
leathern bags ? And, from their weight, they must be filled 
with guineas. Dunstan felt round the hole, to be certain that 
it held no more ; then hastily replaced the bricks, and spread 
the sand over them. Hardly more than five minutes had 
passed since he entered the cottage, but it seemed to Dunstan 
like a long while; 'and though he was without any distinct 
recognition of the possibility that Marner might be alive, and 
might re-enter the cottage at any moment, he felt an undefin- 
able dread laying hold on him, as he rose to his feet with the 
bags in his hand. He would hasten out into the darkness, 
and then consider what he should do with the bags. He 
closed the door behind him immediately, that he might shut 
in the stream of light; a few steps would be enough carry him 
beyond betrayal by the gleams from the shutter-chinks and 
the latch-hole. The rain and darkness had got thicker, and 
he was glad of it; thpugh it was awkward walking with both 
hands filled, so that it was much as he could do to grasp his 
whip along with one of the bags. But when he had gone a 
yard or two, he might take his time. So he stepped forward 
into the darkness. 


CHAPTER V. 

When Dunstan Cass turned his back on the cottage, Silas 
Marner was not more than a hundred yards away from it, 
plodding along from the village with a sack thrown round his 
shoulders as an over-coat, and with a horn lantern in his hand. 
His legs were weary, but his mind was at ease, free from the 
presentiment of change. The sense of security more fre- 
quently springs from habit than from conviction, and for this 
reason it often subsists after such a change in the conditions 
as might have been expected to suggest alarm. The lapse of 
time during which a given event has not happened, is, in this 
logic of habit, constantly alleged as a reason why the event 
should never happen, even when the lapse of time Is precisely 
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the added condition which makes the event imminent. A 
man will tell you that he has worked in a mine for forty years 
unhurt by an accident as a reason why he should apprehend 
no danger, though the roof is beginning to sink ; and it is 
often observable, that the older a man gets, the more difficult 
it is to him to retain a believing conception of his own death. 
This influence of habit was necessarily strong in a man whose 
life was so monotonous as Marner’s — who saw no new people 
and heard of no new events to keep alive in him the idea of 
the unexpected and the changeful ; and it explains, simply 
enough, why his mind could be at ease, though he had left his 
house and his treasure more defenceless than usual. Silas 
was thinking with double complacency of his supper : firsts 
because it would be hot and savory; and secondly, because 
'it would cost him nothing. For the little bit of pork was a 
present from that excellent housewife. Miss Priscilla Lam- 
meter, to whom he had this day carried home a handsome 
piece of linen ; and it was only on occasion of a present like 
this, that Silas indulged himself with roast-meat. Supper was 
his favorite meal, because it came at his time of revelry, when 
his heart warmed over his gold ; whenever he had roast meat, 
he always chose to have it for supper. But this evening, he 
had no sooner ingeniously knotted his string fast round his 
bit of pork, twisted the string according to rule over his door- 
key, passed it through the handle, and made it fast on the 
hanger, than he remembered that a piece of very fine twine 
was indispensable to his “ setting up ” a new piece of work in 
his loom early in the morning. It had slipped his memory, 
because, in coming from Mr. LammetePs, he had not had to 
pass through the village ; but to lose time by going on errands 
in the morning was out of the question. It was a nasty fog 
to turn out into, but there were things Silas loved better than 
his own, comfort ; so, drawing his pork to the extremity of 
the hanger, and arming himself with his lantern and histoid 
sack, he set out on what, in ordinary weather, would have 
been a twenty minutes’ errand. He could not have locked 
his door without undoing his well -knotted string and retard- 
ing his supper ; it was not worth his while to make that sac- 
rifice. What thief w^ould find his way to the Stone-pits on 
such a night as this 1 and why should he come on this partic- 
ular night, when he had never come through all the fifteen 
years before ? These questions were not distinctly present in 
Silas’s mind ; they merely serve to represent the vaguely-feit 
foundation of his freedom from anxiety* 
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He reached his door in much satisfaction that his errand 
was done : he opened it, and to his short-sighted eyes every- 
thing remained as he h’ad left if except that the fire sent out 
a welcome increase of heat. He trod about the floor while 
putting by his lantern and throwing aside his hat and sack, 
so as to merge the marks of Dunstan's feet on the sand in the 
marks of his own nailed boots. Then he moved his pork 
nearer to the fire, and sat down to the agreeable business of 
tending the meat and warming himself at the same time. 

Any one who had looked at him as the red light shone 
upon his pale face, strange straining eyes, and meagre form, 
would perhaps have understood the mixture of contemptuous 
pi dread, and suspicion with which he w'as regarded by his 
neighbors in Raveloe. Yet few men could be more harmless 
than poor Marner. In his truthful simple soul, not even the 
growing greed and worship of gold could beget any vice di- 
rectly injurious to others. The light of his faith quite put 
out, and his affections made desolate, he had clung with all 
the force of his nature to his work and his money ; and like 
all objects to which a man devotes himself, they had fashioned 
him into correspondence with themselves. His loom, as 
he wrought in it without ceasing, had in its turn wrought on 
him, and confirmed more and more monotonous craving for 
its monotonous response. His gold, as he hung over it and 
saw it grow, gathered his power of loving together into a hard 
isolation like its own. 

As soon as he w^as warm he began to think it would be a 
long while to wait till after supper before he drew out his 
guineas, and it would be pleasant to see them on the table be- 
fore him as he ate his unwonted feast. For joy is the best 
of wine, and Silas’s guineas were a golden wine of that sort. 

He rose and placed his candle unsuspectingly on the floor 
near his loom, swept away the sand without noticing any 
change, and removed the bricks. The sight of the empty 
hole made his heart leap violently, but the belief that his gold 
was gone could not come at once — only terror, and the eager 
effort to put an end to the terror. He passed bis trembling 
hand all about the hole, trying to think it possible that his eye- 
had deceived him ; then be held the candle in the hole and ex- 
amined it curiously, trembling more and moie. At last he 
shook so violently that he let fall the candle, and lifted his 
hands to his head, ttying to steady himself, ihai he might 
think. Had he put his gold somewhere else, by a sudden re- 
solution last night, and then forgotten it ? A man falling 
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into dark waters seeks a momentary footing even on sliding 
stones ; and Silas, by acting as if he believed in false hopes, 
warded off the moment of despair. He searched in every cor- 
ner, he turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it; 
he looked in his brick oven where he laid his sticks. When 
there was no other place to be searched, he kneeled down 
again and felt once more all round the hole. There was no 
untried refuge left for a moment’s shelter from the terrible 
truth. 

Yes, there was a sort of refuge which always comes with 
the prostration of thought under an overpowering passion ; 
it was that expectation of impossibilities, that belief in con- 
tradictory images, which is still distinct from madness, be- 
cause it is capable of being dissipated by the external fact. 
Silas got up from his knees trembling, and looking round at 
the table : didn’t the gold lie there after all.? The table was 
bare. Then he turned and looked behind him — looked all 
round his dwelling, seeming to strain his brown eyes after 
some possible appearance of the bags where he had already 
sought them in vain. He could see every object in his cot- 
tage— and his gold was not there. 

Again he put his trembling hands to his head, and gave a 
wild ringing scream, the cry of desolation. For a few mo- 
ments after, he stood motionless ; but the cry had relieved 
him from the first maddening pressure of the truth. He 
turned and tottered towards his loom, and got into the seat 
where he worked, instinctively seeking this as the strongest 
assurance of reality. 

And now that all the false hopes had vanished, and the 
first shock of certainty was past, the idea of a thief began to 
present itself, and he entertained it eagerly, because a thief 
might be caught and made to restore the gold. The thought 
brought some new strength with it, and he started from his 
loom to the door. As he opened it the rain beat in upon him, 
for it was falling more and more heavily, There were no 
footsteps to be tracked on such a night — footsteps? When 
had the thief come? During Silas’s absence in the day-time 
the door had been locked, and there had been no marks of 
any inroad on his return by day-light. And in the evening, 
too, he said to himself, everything was the same as when he 
had left it. The sand and bricks looked as if they had not 
been moved. Was it a thief who had taken the bags ? or was it 
a cruel power that no hands could reach, which had delighted 
in making him a second time desolate? He shrank from 
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this vaguer dread, and fixed his mind with struggling effort 
on the robber with hands, -who could be reached by hands. 
His thoughts glanced at all the neighbors who had made any 
remarks, or asked any questions which he might now regard 
as a ground of suspicion. There was Jem Rodney, a known 
poacher, and otherwise disreputable : he had often met Mar- 
ner in his journeys across the fields, and had said something 
jestingly about the weaver’s money ; nay, he had once irri-' 
tated Marner, by lingering at the fire when he called to light 
his pipe, instead of going about his business. Jem Rodney 
was the man—there was ease in the thought. Jem could be 
found and made to restore the money : Marner did not want 
to punish him, but only to get back his gold which had gone 
from him, and left his soul like a forlorn traveller on an un- 
known desert. The robber must be laid hold of. Marner’s 
ideas of legal authority were confused, but he felt that he must 
go and proclaim his loss; and the great people in the village 
— the clergyman, the constable, and Squire Cass— would make 
Jem Rodney, or somebody else, deliver up the stolen money. 
He rushed out in the rain, under the stimulus of this hope, 
forgetting to cover his head, not caring to fasten his door; 
for he felt as if he had nothing left to lose. He ran swiftly, 
till want of breath compelled him to slacken his pace as he 
was entering the village at the turning close to the Rainbow. 

The farrier looked fierce, and the mild butcher’s conversa- 
tional spirit was roused a little. 

“ I’m not for contradicking no man,” he said ; I’m for 
peace and quietness. Some are for cutting long ribs— Fm 
for cutting ’em short myself ; but / don’t quarrel with ’em. 
All I say is, it’s a lovely carkiss — and anybody as was rea- 
sonable, it ’ud bring tears into their eyes to look at it.” 

Well, it’s the cow as I drenched, whatever it is,” pur- 
sued the farrier, angrily ; and it was Mr. Lammeter’s cow, 
else you told a lie when you said it was a red Durham.” 

I tell no lies,” said the butcher, with the same mild husld- 
ness as before, “and, I contradick none — not if a man was to 
swear himself black : he’s no meat o’ mine, or none o’ my 
bargains. All I say is, it’s a lovely carkiss. And what I 
say I’ll stick to ; but I’ll quarrel wi’ no man.” 

“No,” said the farrier, with bitter sarcasm, looking at the 
company generally ; “ and p’raps your aren’t pig-headed ; 
and p’raps you didn’t say the cow was a red Durham ; and 
p’raps you didn’t say she’d got a star on her brow — stick to 
that, now you’re at it*” 
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^^Come, Gome/’ said the landlord; the cow alone. 
The truth lies atween you : you’re both right and both wrong, 
as I allays say. And as for the cow’s being Mr. Lammeter’s, 
I say nothing to that; but this I say, as the Rainbow’s the 
Rainbow. And for the matter o’ that, if the talk is to be o’ 
the Lam meters, know the most upo’ that head, eh, Mr. 
Macey You remember when first Mr. Lammeter’s father 
came into these parts, and took the Warrens ? ” 

Mr. Macey, tailor and parislvclerk, the latter of which 
functions rheumatism had of late obliged him to share with 
a small-featured young man who sat opposite him, held his 
white head on one side, and twirled his thumbs with an air 
of complacency, slightly seasoned with criticism. He smiled 
pityingly, in answer to the landlord’s appeal, and said — 

“ Ay, ay ; I know, I know ; but I let other folks talk, I’ve 
laid by now, and gev up to the young uns. Ask them as 
have been to school at Tarley ; they’ve learnt pernouncing; 
that’s come up since my day.” 

If you’re pointing at me, Mr. Macey,” said the deputy- 
clerk, with an air of anxious propriety, I’m nowise a man 
to speak out of my place. As the psalm says — 

. ‘ I know what’s right, nor only so, 

But also practise what I know.’ ’’ 

then, I wish you’d keep hold o’ the tune, when it’s 
set for you; if you’re for prac/Aing, I wish you’d prac/z><f 
that,” said a large jocose-looking man, and excellent w’heel- 
wright in his week-day capacity, W on Sundays leader of the 
choir. He winked, as lie spoke, at two of the company, who 
Were known officially as the “bassoon and the “ key-bugle,” 
in the confidence that he was expressing the sense of the 
musical profession in Raveloe. 

Mr. Tookey, the deputy-clerk, who shared the unpopular- 
ity common to deputies, turned veix red, but replied, with 
careful moderation- — Mr. Winthrop, if you’ll bring me any 
proof as I’m in the wrong, rm not the man to say I won’t 
alter. But there’s people set up their own ears for a stand- 
ard, and expect the whole choir to follow ’em. There may 
be two opinions, I hope.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Macey, who felt very w^eli satisfied 
with this attack on youthful presumption ; “ you’re right 
there, Tookey; there’s allays two ’pinions; there’s the ’pin- 
ion a man has of himsen, and there’s the ’pinion other folks 
have on him. There’d be two ’pinions about a cracked bell, 
if the bell could hear itself.” 
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“ Well, Mr. Macey,” said poorTookey, serious amidst the 
reneral laughter, “I undertook to partially fill up the office 
of parish-clerk by Mr. Crackenthorp’s desire, whenever your 
infirmities should make you unfitting; and it’s one of the 
riohts thereof to sing in the choir— else why have you done 

the same yourself ? ” j- „ „ , 

“Ah > but the old gentleman and you are two folks, said 
Ben Wiiithrop. “The old gentleman’s got a gift. Why 
the Souire used to invite him to take a glass, on^y to hear him 
sing the ‘ Red Rovier ; ’ didn’t he, Mr. Macey ? It’s a nat rla 
gift. There’s my little lad Aaron, he’s got a gift he can 
sing a tune of£ straight, like a throstle. But as foi you, Mas- 
ter Tooke}^, you’d better stick to your ‘ Amens : your voice 
is well enough when you keep it up in your nose. It s your 
inside as isn’t right made for music : it’s no better noi a hol- 
low stalk.” 

This kind of unflinching frankness was the most piquant 
form of joke to the company at the Rainbow, and Ben Win- 
throp’s insult was felt by everybody to have capped Mr. 
Macey’s epigram. 

‘‘ I see what it is plain enough,” said Mr. Tookey, unable 
to keep cool any longer, ‘‘There’s a consperacy to turn me 
out o’ the choir, as I shouldn’t share the Christmas money — 
that’s where it is. But I shall speak to Mr. Crackenthorp ; 
I’ll not be put upon by no man.” 

“ Nay, nay, Tookey,” said Ben Winthrop. “ \¥e’]I pay 
you your share to keep out of it— that’s what we ’ll do. 
There’s things folks ’ud pay to be rid on, besides varniin.” 

“Come, come,” said the landlord, who felt that paying 
people for their absence was a principle dangerous to so- 
ciety ; “ a joke’s a joke. We’re all good friends here, I hope. 
We must give and take. You’re both right and you’re both 
wrong, ^ as I say. I agree with Mr. Macey here, as there’s 
two opinions ; and if mine was asked, I should say they’re 
both right. Tookey’s right and Winthrop’s right, and they’ve 
only^got to split the difference and make themselves even.” 

The farrier was puffing his pipe rather fiercely, in some 
contempt at this trivial discussion. He had no ear for music 
himself, and never went to church, as being of the medical 
profession, and likely to be in requisition for delicate cows. 
But the butcher, having music in his soul, had listened with 
a divided desire for Tookey’s defeat, and for the irircservation 
of the peace. 

be sure,” he said, following up the landlord’s con- 
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dilatory view, we’re fond of our old clerk ; it’s nat’ral, and 
him used to be such a singer, and got a brother as is known 
for the first fiddler in this country side. Eh, it’s a pity but 
what Solomon lived in our village, and could give us a tune 
when he liked ; eh, Mr. Macey ? I’d keep him in liver and 
lights for nothing— that I would.” 

‘VAy, ay,” said Mr. Macey, in the height of complacency ; 
“our family’s been known for musicianers as far back as any- 
body can tell. J^ut them things are dying out, as I tell Sol- 
omon every time he comes round; there’s no voices like 
what there used to be, and there’s nobody remembers what 
we remember, if it isn’t the old crows.” 

“i\.y, you remember when first Mr. Lammeter’s father 
come into these parts, don’t you, Mr. Macey? ” said the land- 
lord. 

“ I should think I did,” said the old man, who had now 
gone through that complimentary process necessary to bring 
him up to the point of narration ; “ and a line old gentleman 
he was— as fine, and finer nor the Mr, Lam meter as now is. 
He came from a bit north’ard, so far as I could ever make 
out. But there’s nobody rightly knows about those parts: 
only it couldn’t be far north’ard, nor much different from 
this country, for he brought a fine breed o’ sheep with him, 
so there must be pastures there, and everything reasonable. 
We beared tell as he’d sold bis own land to come and take 
the Warrens, and that seemed odd for a man as had land of 
his own, to come and rent a farm in a strange place. But they 
said it was along of his wife’s dying; though there’s reasons 
in things as nobody knows on- — that’s pretty much what I’ve 
made out ; though some folks are so wise, they’ll find you fifty 
reasons straight off, and all the wdiile the real reason’s wink- 
ing at ’em in the corner, and they niver see’t. Howsomever, 
it was soon seen as we’d got a new’’ parish’ner as know^’cl the 
rights and customs o’ things, and kep a good house, and w’as 
well looked on by everybody. And the young man — that’s 
the Mr. Lammeter as now is, for he’d niver a sister — soon 
begun to court Miss Osgood, that’s the sister o’ the Mr. 
Osgood as now is, and a fine handsome lass she was — eh, 
you can’t think — they pretend this young lass is like her, but 
that’s the way wi’ people as don’t know what come before ’em. 
/should know, for I helped the old rector, 'Mr. Drumlow as 
was, T helped him marry ’em.” 

Here Mr. Magey paused ; be always gave his narrative in 
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instalments, expecting to be questioned according to pre* 
cedent. 

Ay, and a particular thing happened, didn’t it, Mr. Ma- 
cey, so as you were likely to remember that marriage ? 
said the landlord, in a congratulatory tone. 

*^‘1 should think there did — a very partic’lar thing,” said 
Mr. Macey, nodding sideways. For Mr. Drumlow-— poor 
old gentleman, I was fond on him, though he’d got a bit con- 
fused in his head, what wi’ age and wi’ taking a drop o’ sum- 
mat warm when the service come of a cold morning. And 
young Mr. Lammeter, he’d have no way but he must be mar- 
ried in Janiwary, which, to be sure, ’s a unreasonable time to 
be married in, for it isn’t like a christening or a burying, as 
you can’t help ; and so Mr. Drumlow> — poor old gentleman, 
I was fond on him— but wdien he come to put the questions, 
he put ’em by the rule o’ conti'airy, like, and he says, ‘Wilt 
thou have this man to thy wedded wife.?’ says he, and then 
he says, ‘ Wilt thou have this woman to thy wedded husband .? ’ 
says he. But the partic’larest thing of all is, as nobody 
took any notice on it, but me, and they answered straight ofi 
‘yes,’ like as if it had been me saying ‘ Amen ’ i’ the right 
place, without listening to what W'ent before.” 

“But you what was going on well enough, didn’t 

you, Mr. Macey? You were live enough, eh.?” said the 
butcher. 

“Lor bless you ! ” said Mr. Macey, pausing, and smiling 
in pity at the impotence of his hearer’s imagination— “ why, 

I was all of a tremble ; it was as if I’d been a coat pulled by 
the two tails, like | for I couldn’t stop the parson, I couldn’t 
take upon me to do that ; and yet 1 said to myself, I says, 
‘Suppose they shouldn’t be fast married, ’cause the words 
are contrairy?’ and my head went working like a mill, for I 
was allays uncommon'for turning things over and seeing all 
round ’em; and I says to myself, ‘ Is't the meaniiv or the 
words as makes folks fast i’ wedlock .? ’ For the parson meant 
right, and the bride and bridegroom meant right. But then, 
when I come to think on it, meanin’ goes but a little way i’ 
most things, for you may mean to stick things together and 
your glue may be bad, and then where are you? And so I 
says to mysen, ‘ It isn’t the meaning’, it’s the glue.’ And I 
was worreted as if I’d got three bells to pull at once, when 
we got into the vestry, and they begun to sign their names. 
But where’s the use, o’ talking ? you can’t think what goes oa 
in a cute man’s inside.” 
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But you held in, for all that, didn’t you, Mr. Macy ? ” said 
the landlord. 

Ay, I held in tight till I was by mysen wi’ Mr. Drumlow, 
and then I out wi’ everything, but respectful, as I allays did. 
And he made light on it and he says, Pooh, pooh, Macey make 
yourself easy,’ he says; Mt’s neither the meaning nor the 
words: — it’s the re^^J*ter does it — that’s the glue.’ So you see 
he settled it easy ; for parsons and doctors know everything by 
heart, like, so as they aren’t worreted wi’ thinking that’s they 
right and wrongs o’ things, as I’n been many and many’s the 
time. And sure enough the wedding turned out all, right on’y 
poor Mrs. Lammeter — that’s Miss. Osgood as was — died right 
afore the lasses were growed up ; but for prosperity and every- 
thing respectable, there’s no family more looked on.” 

Every one of Mr. Macey’s audience had heard this story 
many times, but it was listened to as if it had- been a favorite 
tune, and at certain points the puffing of the pipes was moment- 
arily suspended, that the listeners might give their whole minds 
to the expected words. But there was more to come ;and Mr. 
Snell, the landlord, duly put the leading question. 

Why, old Mr. Lammeter had a pretty fortin, didn’t they 
say, when he come into these parts ? ” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Macey but I dare say it’s as much 
as this Mr, Lammeter has done to keep it whole. For there was 
allays a talk as nobody could get rich on the Warrens : though 
he holds it cheap, fork’s what they call Charity Land.” 

“ Ay, and there’s few folks know so well as you how it come 
to be Charity Land, eh, Mr. Macey ? ” said the butcher. 

“ How should they ?” said the old clerk, with some con- 
tempt. “ Why, my grandfather made the grooms’ livery for 
that Mr. Cliff as came and built the big stables at the Warrens. 
Why, they’re stables four times as big as Squire Cass’s, for he 
thought o’ nothing but bosses and hunting, Cliff didn’t — a 
Lunnon tailor, some folks said, as had gone mad wi’ cheating. 
For he couldn’t ride ; lor bless you 1 they said he’d got no more 
grip o’ the boss than if his . legs had been cross'” sticks ; my 
grandfather beared old Squire Cass say so many and many a 
time. But ride he would as if Old Plarry had been a<lriving 
him ; and he’d a son, a lad o’sixteen ; and nothing would his 
father have him do, but he must ride and ricle-^though the 
lad was frighted, they said. And it was a common saying as 
the father wanted to ride the tailor out o’ the lad, and make 
a gentleman on him — ^not but what I’m a tailor myself, but 
in respect as God made me such, I’m proud on it* for* ^Macev, 
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tailor/ ’s been wrote up over our door since afore the Queen’s 
heads went out on the shillings. But Cliff, he was ashamed o’ 
being called a tailor, and he. was sore vexed as Ms riding was 
laughed at, and nobody o’ the gentlefolks hereabouts could 
abide him. Howsomever, the poor lad got sickly and died, 
and the father didn’t live long after him, for he got queerer 
nor ever, and they said he used to go out i’ the dead o’ the 
night, wi’ a lantern in his hand, to the stables, and set a lot o’ 
lights burning, for he got as he couldn’t sleep ; and there he’d 
stand, cracking his whip and looking at his bosses j and they 
said it was a mercy as the stables didn’t get burnt down wi’ the 
poor-dumb creaturs in ’em. But at last he died raving, and 
they found as he’d left all his property, Warrens and all, to a 
Lunnon Charity, and that’s how the- Warrens came to be Char- 
ity Land ; though, as for the stables, Mr Lam meter never uses 
’em — they’re out o’ allcharicter — lor bless you! if you was to 
set the doors a-banging in ’em, it ’ud sound like thunder half 
o’er the parish.” 

A}^ but there’s more going on in the stables than what 
folks see by daylight, eh, Mr. Macey ?” said the landlorcli 

Ay, ay ygo that way of a dark night, that’s all,” said Mr. 
Macey, winking mysteriously, ‘‘ and then make believe, if 
vou like, as you didn’t see lights i’ the stables, nor hear the 
damping o’ the bosses, nor the cracking o’ the whips, and howl- 
ing, too, "if it’s tow’rt daybreak. ‘^Cliff’s Holida}^,’ has been the 
name of it ever sin’ I w'ere a hoy ; that’s to say, some said as 
it was the holiday Old Harry gev him from roasting, like. 
That’s what my father told me, and he was a reasonable man, 
though there’s folks nowada3^s know what happened afore they 
were"born better nor they know their own business.” 

What do you say to that, eh, Dowlas ? ” said the land- 
lord, turning to the farrier, who was swelling with impatience 
for his cue. ^‘There’s a nut iox you to crack.” 

Mr. Dowlas was the negative spirit in the compau}^, and 
was proud of his position. 

‘‘Say? I say what a man should as aoesn’t shut his 
eyes to look at a finger-post. I sa}', as I’m ready to wager 
any man ten pound, if he’ll stand out wi’ me any dry night 
iii the pasture before the Warren stables, as we shall neither 
see lights nor hear noises, if it isn’t the blowing of our own 
noses. That’s what I say, and I’ve said it many a time ; but 
there’s nobody ’ull ventur a ten-pun’ note on their ghos’es as 
they make so sure of.” 

“Why, Dowlas, that’s easy betting, that is,” said Ben 
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Wintlirop. “ You might as well bet a man as he wouldn’t 
catch the rheumatise if he stood up to ’s neck in the pool of 
a frosty night. It ’ud be fine fun for a man to win his betas 
he’d catch the rheumatise. Folks as believe in Cliff’s Holi- 
day aren’t a-going to venture near it for a matter 0’ ten 
pound.” 

‘‘ If Master Dowdas wants to know the truth on it”’ said 
Mr. Macey, wdth a sarcastic smile, tapping his thumbs to- 
gether, he’s no call to lay any bet — let him go and stan’ by 
himself — there’s nobody ’ull hinder him ; and then he can 
let the parish’ners know if they’re wrong.” 

“ Thank you ! I’m obliged to you,” said the farrier, with 
a snort of scorn, If folks are fools, it’s no business o’ mine, 
/don’t want to make out the truth about ghos’es : I know it 
a’ready. But I’m not against a bet — everything fair and 
open. Let any man bet me ten pound as I shall see Cliff’s 
Holiday, and I’ll go and stand by myself. I want no com- 
pany. I’d as lief do it as I’d fill this pipe.’' 

Ah, but who’s to watch you, Dowlas, and see you do it ? 
That’s no fair bet,” said the butcher. 

“No fair bet?” replied Mr. Dowlas, angrily. “I should 
like to hear any man stand up and say I want to bet unfair. 
Come now, Master Lundy, I should like to hear you say it.” 

“ Very like you would,” said the butcher.’ “ But it’s no 
business o’ mine. You’re none o’ my bargains, and I aren’t 
agoing to try and ’bate your price. If anybody’ll bid for 
you at your own vallying, let him. I’m for peace and quiet- 
ness, I am.’^ 

“Yes, that’s what every yapping cur is, when' you hold a 
stick up at him,” said the farrier. “But I’m afraid o’ neither 
man nor ghost, and I’m ready to lay a fair bet^ — /aren’t a 
turn-tail cur.^’ 

“Ay, but there’s this in it, Dowlas,” said the landlord, 
speaking in a tone of much candor and tolerance, ^‘There’s 
folks, i’ my opinion, they can’t see ghos’es, not if they stood 
as plain as a pike-staff before ’em. And there’s reason i’ 
that., For there’s my wife now, can’t smell, not if she’d the 
strongest o’ cheese under her nose. I never see’d a ghost 
myself; but then I says to myself, ‘Very like I haven’t got 
the smell for em.’ I mean, putting a ghost for a smell, or 
else contrairiways. And so, Fm for holding with both sides; 
for, as I say, the truth lies between ’em. And if Dowlas was 
to go and stand, and say he’d never seen a wink o’ Cliff’s 
Holiday all the night through, I’d back him ; and if anybody 
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said as Cliff’s Holiday was certain sure for all that, I’d bach 
him too. For the smell’s what I go by.” , „ • . 

The landlord’s analogical argument was not well received 
by the farrier— a man intensely opposed to compromise. 

“ Tut tut ” he said, setting down his glass with refreshed 
irritation’: “’what’s the smell got to do with it? Did ever a 
o-host give a man a black eye ? That’s what I should like to 
know. Ifghos’es want me to believe in ’em, let ;em leave 
off skulking i’ the dark and i’ lone places— let em come 
where there’s company and candles.” , , 

“ As if ghos’es ’ud want to be believed in by anybody so 
ignirant!” said Mr. Macey, in deep disgust at the farrier s 
crass incompetence to apprehend the conditions of ghostly 
phenomena. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Yet the next moment there seemed to be some evidence 
that ghosts had a more condescending disposition than Mr. 
Macey attributed to them ; for the pale thin figure of Silas 
Marner was suddenly seen standing in the warm light, ^^tter- 
ino- no word, but looking round at the company with his 
stmnge unearthly eyes- The long pipes gave a simultaneous 
movement, like the antennae of startled insects, and every 
man present, not excepting even the skeptical famer, had an 
impression that he saw, not Silas Marner in the fiesh, but an 
apparition ; for the door by which Silas had entered was hid- 
den by the high-screened seats, and no one had noticed^ his 
approach. Mr. Macey, sitting a long way off the ghost, might 
be supposed to have felt an argumentative tiiumph, which 
would tend to neutralize his share of the geneial aLiim. 
Had he not always said that when Silas IMarner was in that 
strange trance of his, his soul went loose from his bodv ? 
Here was the demonstration: nevertheless, on the whole, he 
would have been as well contented without it. For a few 
monients there was a dead silence, Marner s want of bieath 
and agitation not allowing him to speak. The landlord, 
under the habitual sense that he was bound to keep hi.s house 
open to all company, and confident in the protection of bis 
unbroken neutrality, at last took on himself the task of ad- 
juring the ghost. 
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Master Marner/’ he said, in a conciliatory tone, whafs 
lacking to you ? What’s your business here ? 

‘‘ Robbed r’ said Silas, gaspingly. ‘‘I've been robbed! 
I want the constable— and the Justice — and Squire Gass — and 
Mr. Crackenthorp.'’ 

“ Lay hold on him, Jem Rodney,” said the landlord, the 
idea of a ghost subsiding; “he's oft his head, I doubt. He's 
wet through.” 

Jem Rodney was the outermost man, and sat conveniently 
near Marner’s standing-place ; but he declined to give his 
services. 

“ Come and lay hold on him yourself^ Mr. Snell, if you've 
a mind,” said Jem, rather sullenly, “ He's been robbed, and 
murdered too, for what I know,” he added, in a muttering 
tone. 

“Jem Rodney! ” said Silas, turning and fixing his strange 
eyes on the suspected man. 

“ Ay, Master Marner, what do you want wi’ me ? ” said 
Jem, trembling a little, and seizing his drinking-can as a de* 
fensive weapon. 

“If it' was you stole my money,” said Silas, clasping his 
hands entreatingly, and raising his voice to a cry, “give it 
me back, — and I won’t meddle with you. I won’t set the 
constable on you. Give it me back, and I’ll let you-r-I’ll let 
you have a guinea.” 

“ Me stole your money !” said Jem, angrily. “I'll pitch 
this can at your eye if you talk o’ my stealing your money.” 

“ Come, come, Master Marner,” said the landlord, now 
rising resolutely, and seizing Marner by the shoulder, “ if 
you’ve got any information to lay, speak it out sensible, and 
show as you’re in your right mind, if you expect any body to 
listen to you. You're as wet as a drowned rat. Sit down and 
dry yourself, and speak straightforrard.” 

“Ay, to be sure, man,” said the farrier, who began to 
feel that he had not been quite on a par with himself and the 
occasion. “Let's have no more staring and screaming, else 
we'll have you strapped for a madman. That w^as why I 
didn’t speak at the first— thinks I, the man's run mad.” 

“ Ay, ay, make him sit down,” said several voices at once, 
well pleased that the reality of ghosts remained still an open 
question. 

The landlord forced Marner to take off his coat, and then 
to sit down on a chair aloof from every one else in the centre 
of the circle, and in the direct rays of the fire. The weaver^ 
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too feeble, to have any distinct purpose beyond that of getdng 
help to recover his money, submitted unresistingly._ 
transient fears of the company were now 
strong curiosity, and all faces were turned towards Silas, when 
the landlord, having seated himself again,^ said • 

“ Now then. Master Marner, what’s this you ve got to say, 

as you’ve been robbed ? Speak out.’’ 

“ He’d better not say again as it was me robbed him,^ 
cried Jem Rodney, hastily. “What could I ha with 

his money ? I could as easy steal the parson s suiplice, and 

Hold vour tongue, Jem, and let’s hear what he’s ^pt to 
sav ” said the landlord. “ Now then, Master Marner. _ 

' Silas now told his story under frequent questioning, as the 
mysterious character of the robbery became_ evident 

This strangely novel situation of opening his tiouble to 
his Raveloe neighbors, of sitting in the w'annth of a hearth 
not his own, and feeling the presence of faces and voices 
which were his nearest promise of help,^ had doubtless its, in- 
fluence on Marner, in spite of his passionate preoccupation 
with his loss. Our consciousness rarely registers the begin- 
ning of a growth within us any more than without m ; there 
have been many circulations of the sap before we detect the 
si^n of the bud. t* , j 

The slight suspicion with which his hearers at first listened 
to him, gradually melted away before the convincing simplic- 
ity of his distress: it was impossible for the neighbois to 
doubt that Marner was telling the truth, not because the} wei - 
capable of arguing at once from the namre of his statements 
to the absence of any motive for making them false!,, but 
because, as Mr. Macey observed, “hoiks as had the de\il to 
back ’em were not likely to be so mushed’ as pool Silas vus. 
Rather, from the strange fact that the robbei hac. let, no 
traces, and had happened to know the nick of time, ui erly 
incalculable by mortal agents, vhen Silas would go awai in ni 
home without 'locking his door, the more probable concicsion 
seemed to be that his disreputable intimacy in that quarter, it 
it ever existed, had been broken up, and that, in consequence, 
this ill turn had been done to Marner by somebody it was quite 
in vain to set the constable after. Why (his prctcrnauiral 
felon should be obliged to wait till the door was left unlocked, 

■was a question which did not present itself. 

“It isn’t Jem Rodney as has done this work. Master Mar- 
ner,” said the landlord. “You mustn’t be a-casting}Our eye 
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at poor Jem. There may be a bit of a reckoning against Jem 
for the matter of a hare or so, if anybody was bound to keep 
their eyes staring open, and never to wink — -but Jem’s been a- 
sitting here drinking his can, like the decentest man i’ the 
parish, since before you left your house, Master Marner, by 
your own account ” 

^^Ay, ay,” said Mr. Macey ; let’s have no accusing o’ 
the innicentc That isn’t the law. There must be folks to 
swear again’ a man before he can be ta’en up. Let’s have no 
accusing o’ the innicent, Master Marner.” 

Memory was not so utterly torpid in Silas that it could 
not be wakened by these words. With a movement of com- 
punction as new and strange to him as everything else with- 
in the last hour, he started from his chair and w^ent close up 
to Jem, looking at him as if he wanted to assure himself of 
the expression in his face. 

“ I was wrong,” he said — yes, yes — I ought to have 
thought. There’s nothing to witness against you, Jem. Only 
you’d been into my house oftener than anybody else, and so 
you came into my head. I don’t accuse you — I won’t accuse 
anybody — only,” he added, lifting up his hands to his head, 
and turning away with bewildered misery, I try, — I try to 
think where my money can be.” 

“ Ay, ay, they’re gone where it’s hot enough to melt ’em, 

I doubt,” said Mr. Macey. 

^‘Tchuh! ” said the krrier. And then he asked, with a 
cross-examining air, How much money might there be in 
the bags, Master Marner ? ” 

‘^Two hundred and seventy-two pounds, twelve and six- 
pence, last night when I counted it,” said Silas, seating him- 
self again, with a groan. 

“Pooh! why, they’d be none so heavy to carry. Some 
tramp’s been in, that’s all * and as for the no footmarks, and 
the bricks and the sand being all right — why, your eyes are 
pretty much like a insect’s, Master Marner; they’re obliged 
to look so close, you can’t see much at a time. It’s my opin- 
ion as, if I’d been you, or you’d been me — for it comes to the 
same thing — you wouldn’t have thought you found everything 
as you left it. But what I vote is, as two of the sensiblest o’ 
the company should go with you to Master Kench, the con- 
stable’s — he’s ill i’ bed, I know that much — and get him to 
appoint one of us his deppity ; for that’s the law, a"nd I don’t 
think anybody ’ull take upon him to contradick me there. 

It isn’t much of a walk to Kench’s ; and then if it’s me as is 
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deppity, Fll go back with you, Master Marner, and examine 
your primises ; and if anybody’s got any fault to find with 
that, I’ll thank him to stand up and say it out like a man.” ^ 

By this pregnant speech the farrier had re-established his 
self-complacency, and waited with confidence to hear himself 
named as one of the superlatively sensible men. 

‘'Let us see how the night is, though,” said the landlord, 
who also considered himself personally concerned in this pro- 
position. “Why it rains heavy still,” he said, returning from 
the door. 

“Well, I’m not the man to be afraid o’ the rain,” said the 
farrier. “For it’ll look bad when Justice Malam hears as 
respectable men like us had a information laid before ’em 
and took no steps.” 

The landlord agreed with this view, and after taking the 
sense of the company, and duly rehearsing a small ceremony 
known in high ecclesiastical life as the nolo episcoj^ari, he con- 
sented to take on himself the chill dignity of going to Kench’s, 
But to the farrier’s strong disgust, Mr. Macey now started an 
objection to his proposing himself as a deputy-constable ; for 
that oracular old gentleman, claiming to know the law, stated, 
as a fact delivered to him by his father, that no doctor could be 
a constable. 

“ And you’re a doctor, I reckon, though you’re only a cow- 
doctor — for a fly’s a fly, though it may be a hoss-fiy,” xon- 
cludedMr. Macey, wondering a little at his own “ ’cuteness.” 

There was a hot debate upon this, the farrier being of 
course indisposed to renounce the quality of doctor, but con- 
tending that a doctor could be a constable if he liked — the 
law meant, he needn’t be one if he didn’t like. Mr. Macey 
thought this was nonsense, since the law was not likely to be 
fonder of doctors more than of other folks. Jtloreover, if it 
was in the nature of doctors more than of other men not to like 
being constables, how came Mn Dowlas to be so eager to act 
in that capacity ? 

“I don’t want to act the constable,” said the farrier, driven 
into a corner by this merciless rejison ; “and there’s no 
man can say it of me, if he’d tell the truth. But if there’s to 
be any jealousy and en^/j’ing about going to Kench’s in the 
rain, let them go as like it — you won’t get me to go, I can 
tell you.” 

By the landlord’s intervention, however, the dispute was 
accommodated. Mr. Dowlas consented to go as a second 
person disinclined to act officially ; and so poor Silas, fur- 
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nished with some old coverings, turned out with his two com- 
panions into the rain again, thinking of the long night-hours 
before him, not as those do who long to rest, but as those 
who expect to watch for the morning.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

When Godfrey Cass returned from Mrs. Osgood^s party 
at midnight, he was not much surprised to learn that Dunsey 
had not come home. Perhaps he had not sold Wildfire, and 
was waiting for another chance — perhaps, on that foggy 
afternoon, he had preferred housing himself at the Red Lion 
at Batherley for the night, if the run had kept him in that 
neighborhood ; for he was not likely to feel much concern 
about leaving his brother in suspense. Godfrey’s mind was 
too full of Nancy Lammeter’s looks and behavior, too full of 
the exasperation against himself and his lot, which the sight 
of her always produced in him, for him to give much thought 
to Wildfire, or to the probabilities of Dunstan’s conduct. 

The next morning the whole village was excited by the 
story of the robbery, and Godfrey, like eveiy one else, was 
occupied in gathering and discussing news abciit it, and in 
visiting the Stone-pits. The rain had washed away all pos- 
sibility of distinguishing footmarks, but a close investigation 
of the spot had disclosed, in the direetion opposite to the vil- 
lage, a tinder-box, with a flint andsteel, half sunk in the mud. 
It was not Silas’s tinder-box, for the only one he had ever 
had was still standing on his shelf ; and the inference gen- 
erally accepted was, that the tinder-box in the ditch was sonie- 
how connected with the robbery. A small minority shook 
their heads, and intimated their opinion that it was not a 
robbery to have much light thrown on it by tinder-boxs, that 
Master Marner’s tale had a queer look with it, and that such 
things had been known as a man’s doing himself a mischief, 
and then setting the justice to look for the doer. But wlien 
questioned closely as to their grounds for this opinion, and 
wdiat Master Marner had to gain by such false pretences, 
they only shook their heads as before, and observed that 
there was no knowing what some folks counted gain ; more- 
over, that everybody had a right to their own opinions, grounds 
or no grounds, and that the weaver, as everybody knew, was 
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partly crazy. Mr. Macey, though he joine'd in the defenc6 
of Marner against all suspicions of deceit, also pooh-poohed 
the tinder box; indeed/repudiated it as a rather impious 
suggestion, tending to imply that everything must be done 
by human hands, and that there was no power which could 
make axvay with the guineas without moving the bricks. 
Nevertheless, he turned round rather sharply on Mr. Tookey, 
when the zealous deputy, feeling that this was a view of the 
case peculiarly suited to a parish-clerk, carried it still farther, 
and doubted whether it was right to inquire into a robbery 
at all when the circumstances were so. mysterious. 

As if,’’ concluded Mr. Tookey — as if there was nothing 
but what could be made out by justices and constables.'^ 

‘‘Ngw', don’t you be for overshooting the mark, Tookey,” 
said Mr, Macey, nodding his head aside admonishingly. 
“ That’s what your allays at ; if I .throw a stone and hit, you 
think there’s summat better than hitting, and you try to throw 
a stone beyond. What I said was against the tinder-box : I 
said nothing against justices and constabies, for they’re o’ 
King George’s making, and it ’ud be ill-becoming a man in 
a parish office to fly out again’ King George.” 

While these discussions were going on amongst the group 
outside the Rainbow, a higher consultation was being carried 
on within, under the presidency of Mr. Gracken thorp, the 
rector, assisted by Squire Cass, and other substantial parish- 
ioners. It had just occurred to Mr. Snell, the landlord — he 
being, as he observed, a man accustomed to put two and two 
together — to connect with the tinder-box, wTich, as deputy 
constable, he himself had had the honorable distinction of 
finding, certain recollections of a pedler who had called to 
drink at the house about a month before, and had actually 
stated that he carried a tinder-box about with him to light 
his pipe. Here, surely, was a clue to be followed out. And 
as memory, when duty impregnated with ascertained facts, is 
sometimes surprisingly fertile, IMr. Snell gradually recovered 
a vivid impression of the effect produced on hit]/by the ped- 
ler’s countenance and conversation. He had a “ look with 
his eye ” which fell unpleasantly on Mr. SnelTs sensitive 
organism. To be sure, he didn’t say aruthing particular — 
no, except that about the tinder-box— it isn’t wliat a man 
says, it’s the way he says it. Moreover, he had a swarthy 
foreignness of complexion, which J)ocled little hoiiestv. 

“ Did he wear ear-rings ” Mr, Crackcnthorf) wTshed to 
know, having some acquaintance with foreign customs. 

« Well— stay — let me see*” said Mr. Snell like a docile 
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clairvoyante, who would really not make a mistake if she 
could help it. After stretching the corners of his mouth and 
contracting his eyes, as if he were trying to see the earrings, 
he appeared to give up the effort, and said, “ Well, he’d got 
ear-rings in his box to sell, so it’s nat’ral to suppose he might 
wear ’em. But he called at every house, a’most, m the vil- 
lage : there’s somebody else, mayhap, saw ’em in his ears, 
though I can’t take upon me rightly to say.” 

Mr. Snell was correct in his surmise, that somebody else 
would remember the pedler’s ear-rings. For, on the spread 
of inquiry among the villagers, it was stated with gathering 
emphasis, that the person had wanted to know whether the 
peciler wore ear-rings in his ears, and an impression was 
created that a great deal depended on the eliciting of this 
fact. Of course, every one wlio heard the question, not hav- 
ing any distinct image of the pedler as without ear-rings, 
immediately had an image of him with ear-rings, larger or 
smaller, as the case might be ; and the image was presently 
taken for a vivid recollection, so that the glazier’s wife, a 
well-intentioned woman, not given to lying, and whose house 
was among the cleanest in the village, was ready to declare, 
as sure as ever she meant to take the sacrament the very 
next Christmas that was ever corning, that she had seen big 
ear-rings, in the shape of the young moon, in the pedler’s 
two ears; while Jinny Oates, the cobbler’s daughter, being a 
more imaginative person, stated not only that she had seen 
them too, but that they had made her blood creep, as it did 
at that very moment while there she stood. 

Also, by way of throwing further light on this clue of the 
tinder-box, a collection was make of all the articles purchased 
from the pedler at various houses, and carried to the Rain- 
bow to be exhibited there. In fact, there was a general feel- 
ing in the village, that for the clearing-up of this robbery 
there must be a great deal done at the Rrainbow, and that no 
man need offer his wdfe an excuse for going there while it 
was the scene of severe public duties. 

Some disappointment was felt, and perhaps a little indig- 
nation also, when it became known that Silas Marner, on be- 
ing questioned by the Squire, and the parson, had retained no 
other recollection of the pedler than that he had called at 
his door, but had not entered his house, having turned away 
at once when Silas, holding the door ajar, had said that he 
wanted nothing. This had been Silas’s testimony, though he 
clutched strongly at the idea of the pedler’s being the cul- 
prit* if only because it gave him a delinite image of a where- 
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'• about for his gold, after it had been taken avvay from its hid- 
ing-place : he could see it now in the pedier’s box. But it 
was observed with some irritation in the village, that any 
body but a "‘blind creatur ’’ like Marner would have seen the 
man prowling about, for how came he to leave his tinder-box 
in the ditch close by, if he hadn’tybeen lingering there ? 
doubtless, he had made his observations when he saw Mar- 
ner at the door. Any body might kndt^^and only looked at 
him-— that the weaver was a half-crazy miser. It was a won- 
der the pedler hadn’t murdered him ; men of that sort, with 
rings in their ears, had been known for murderers often and 
often ; there had been one tried at the ’sizes, not so long ago 
but what there were people living who remembered it. 

Godfrey Cass, indeed, entering the Rainbow during one 
of Mr. Snell’s frequently repeated recitals of his testimony, 
had treated It lightly, stating that he himself had bought a 
penknife of the pedler, and thought him a merry grinning 
fellow enough ; it was all nonsense, he said, about the man’s 
evil looks. But this was spoken of in the village as the ran- 
dom talk of youth, as if it was only Mr, Snell who had seen 
something odd about the pedler ! ” On the contrary, there 
were at least half a dozen who were ready to go before Justice 
Malain, and give in much more striking testimony than any 
the landlord could furnish. It was to be hoped Mr. Godfrey 
would not go to Tarley and throw cold water on what Mr. 
Snell said there, and so prevent the justice from drawing up 
a warrant. He was suspected of intending this, when, after 
mid-day, he was seen setting off on horseback in the direction 
" of Tarley. 

But by this time Godfrey’s interest in the robbery had 
faded before his growing anxiety about Dunstan and Wild- 
fire, and he was going, not to 'Farley, but to Batherley, un- 
able to rest in uncertainty about them any longer. The pos- 
sibility that Dunstan had played him the ugly trick of riding 
away with Wildfire, to return at the end of a month, when he 
had gambled away or otherwise squandered the price of the 
horse, was a fear that urged itself upon him more, even, than 
the thought of an accidental injury; and now that the dance 
at Mrs. Osgood’s was past, he was irritated with himself that 
he had trusted his horse to Dunstan. Instead of trying to 
still his fears, lie encouraged them, with that superstitions im- 
pression which clings to us all, that if we expect evil very 
strongly it is the less likely to come ; and when he heard a 
horse approaching at a trot, and saw a hat rising above a 
hedge beyond an angle of the lane, he felt as if his conjura- 
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tiGii had succeeded, But no sooner did the horse come with- 
in sight, than his heart sank again. It was not Wildfire ; and 
a few moments more he discerned that the rider was not Diin- 
stan, but Bryce, who pulled up to speak, with a face that im- 
plied something disagreeable. 

Well, Mr. Godfrey, that's a lucky brother of yours, that 
Master Dunsey, isn’t he ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Godfrey, hastily. 

Why, hasn’t he been home yet ? ” said Bryce. 

“ Home ? no. What has happened ? Be quick. What 
has he done with my horse 1 ” 

Ah, I thought it was yours, though he pretended you had 
parted with it to him.” 

“ Has he thrown him down and broken his knees ? ” said 
Godfrey, flushed with exasperation. 

“Worse than that,” said Bryce. “You see I’d made a 
bargain with him to buy the horse for a hundred and twenty 
— a swinging price — but I alwa3'’s liked the horse. And what 
does he do b^ut go and stake him — fly at a hedge with stakes 
in it, atop of a bank with a ditch before it. The horse had 
been dead a pretty good wdiile when he was found. So he 
hasn’t been home since, has he ” 

“ Home ? no,” said Godfrey, “ and he’d better keep away. 
Confound me for a fool ! I might have known this would be 
the end of it.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth,” said Bryce, “ after I’d bar- 
gained for the horse, it did come into my head that he might 
be riding and selling the horse without your knowledge, for I 
didn’t believe it was his own. I knew Master Dunsey was 
up to his tricks sometimes. -But where can he be gone ? 
He’s never been seen at Batherley. He couldn’t have been 
hurt, for he must have walked off.” 

“ Hurt ?” said Godfrey, bitterly. “ Hell never be hurt — 
he’s made to hurt other people.” 

“And so you did give him leave to sell the horse, eh? ” 
said Bryce, 

“ Yes ; I wanted to part with the horse — he was always a 
little too hard in the mouth for me,” said Godfrey ; his pride 
making him wince under the idea that Bryce guessed the 
sale to be a matter of necessity. “ I was going to see after 
him — I thought some mischief had happened. I’ll go back 
now,” be .added, turning the horse’s head, and wishing he 
could get rid of Bryce ; for he felt that the long-dreaded crisis 
in his life was close upon him. “ You’re coming on to Ra- 
veloe, aren’t you?” 
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‘‘Well, no, not now,'’ said Bryce. “ I was coming round 
there, fori had to go to Flitton, and I thought I might as 
well take you in my way, and just let you know all I knew my- 
self about the horse. I suppose Master Dunsey didn’t like 
to show himself till the ill news had blown over a bit. He’s 
perhaps gone to pay a visit at the Three Crowns, by Whit- 
bridge — I know he’s fond of the house.” 

“ Perhaps he is,” said Godfrey, rather absently. Then 
rousing himself, he said, with an effort at carelessness, “We 
shall hear of him .soon enough, I’ll be bound.” 

“Well, here’s my turning,” said Bryce, not surprised to 
perceive that Godfrey was rather ‘down “so I’ll bid you 
good -day, and wish I may bring you better news another 
time.” 

Godfrey rode along slowly, representing to himself the 
scene of confession to his father from which he felt that there 
was now no longer any escape. The revelation about the 
money must be made the very next morning ; and if he with- 
held the rest, Dunstan wouid be sure to come back shortly, 
and, finding that he must bear the brunt of his father’s anger, 
would tell the whole story out of spite, even though he had 
nothing to gain by it. There was one step, perhaps, by which 
he might still win Dunstan’s silence and put off the evil day ; 
he might tell his father that he had himself spent the money 
paid to him by Fowler ; and as he had never been guilty of 
such an offence before, the affair would blow over after a little 
storming. But Godfrey could not bend himself to this. He 
felt that in letting Dunstan have the money, he had already 
been guilty of a breach of trust hardly less culpable than that 
of spending the money directly for his own behoof ; and yet 
there was a distinction between the two acts which made him 
feel that the one was so much more blackening than the other 
as to be intolerable to him. 

“ I don’t pretend to be a good fellow,” he said to himself ; 

“ but I’m not a scoundrel — at least, I’ll stop short somewhere. 
I’ll bear the consequences of what I have done, sooner than 
make believe I’ve done what I never would have done. I’d 
never have spent the money for m}^ own pleasure — I was tor- 
tured into it.” 

Through the remainder of this clay Godfrey, with only 
occasional fluctuations, kept his will bent in the direction of a 
complete avowal to his father, and he withheld the story of 
Wildfire’s loss till the next morning, that it might serve him as ■ 
an introduction to heavier matter. The old Squire was accus- 
tomed to his son’s frequent absence from home, and thought 
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neither Dunstan’s nor Wildfire’s non-appearance a matter call- 
ing for remark. Godfrey said to himself again and again, 
that if he let slip this one opportunity of confession, he might 
never have another ; the revelation might be made even in 
a more odious way than by Dunstan’s malignity j sLe might 
come as she had threatened to do. And then he tried to 
make the scene easier to himself by rehearsal : he made up 
his mind how he would pass from the admission of his weak- 
ness in letting Diinstan have the money to the fact that Dun- 
stan had a hold on him which he had been unable to shake 
off, and how he would work up his father to expect something 
very bad before he told him the fact. The old Squire was an 
implacable man : he made resolutions in violent anger, but 
he was not to be moved from them after his anger had sub- 
sided — as fiery volcanic matters cool and harden into rock. 
Like many violent and implacable men, he allowed evils to 
grow under favor of his own heedlessness, till they pressed 
upon him with exasperating force, and then he turned round 
with fierce severity and became unrelentingly hard. This 
was his system with his tenants : he allowed them to get into 
arrears, neglect their fences, reduce their stock, sell their 
straw, and otherwise go the wrong way, — and then, when he 
became short of money in consequence of this indulgence, he 
took the hardest measures and would listen to no appeal. 
Godfrey knew all this, and felt it with the greater force be- 
cause he had constantly suffered annoyance from witnessing 
his father’s sudden fits of unrelentingness, for which his own. 
habitual irresolution deprived him of all sympathy. (He was 
not critical on the faulty indulgence which preceded these 
fits ; seemed to him natural enough.) Still there was 
just the chance, Godfrey thought, that his father's pride might 
see this marriage in a light that would induce him to hush it 
up, rather than turn his son out and make the family the talk 
of the country for ten miles round. 

This was the view of the case that Godfrey managed to 
keep before him pretty closely till midnight, and he went to 
sleep thinking that - he had done with inward debating. But 
when he awoke in the still morning darkness he found it impos- 
sible to re-awaken his evening thoughts ; it was as if they had 
been tired out and were not to be roused to further work. 
Instead of arguments for confession, he could now feel the 
presence of nothing but its evil consequences : the old dread 
of disgrace came back — the old shrinking from the thought 
of raising a hopeless barrier between himself nnd Nancy — the 
old disposition to rely on chances which might be favorable 
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to him, and save him from betrayal. Why, after all, should 
he cut off the hope of them by his own act ? He had seen the 
matter in a wrong light yesterday. He had been in a rage 
with Dunstan, and had. thought of nothing but a thorough 
break-up of their mutual understanding ; but what it would 
be really wisest for him to do, was to try and soften his father’s 
anger against Dunsey, and keep things as nearly as possible 
in their old condition. If Dunsey did not come back for a 
few days (and Godfrey did not know but that the rascal had 
enough money in his pocket to enable him to keep away still 
longer), everything might blow over. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Godfrey rose and took his own breakfast earlier than usual, 
but lingered in the wainscoted parlor till his younger brothers 
had finished their meal and gone out, awaiting his father, who 
always went out and had a walk with his managing-man be- 
fore breakfast. Every one breakfasted at a different hour in 
the Red House, and the Squire was always the latest, giving 
a long chance to a rather feeble morning appetite before he 
tried it. The table had been spread with substantial eatables 
nearly two hours before he presented himself — a tall, stout 
fuan of sixty, with a face in which the knit brow and rather 
hard glance seemed contradicted by the slack and feeble 
mouth. His person showed marks of habitual neglect, his 
dress was slovenly ; and yet there was something in the pres- 
ence of the old Squire distinguishable from that of the ordi- 
nary farmers in the parish, who were perhaps every whit as 
refined as he, but, having slouched their way through life with 
a consciousness of being in the vicinity of their ** betters,” 
wanted that self-possession and authoritativeness of voice and 
carriage which belonged to a man who thougiit of superiors 
as remote existences, with whom he had personally little more 
to do than with America or the stars, 'llie Squire had been 
used to parish homage all his life, used to the presupposition 
that his family, his tankards, and everything that was his, were 
the oldest and best ; and as he never associated with any 
gentry higher than himself his opinion was not disturbed by 
comparison. 

He glanced at his son as he entered the room, and said, 
“What, sir! haven't had your breakfast yet but tliere 
was no pleasant morning greeting between them ; not be- 
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cause of any unfriendliness, but because the sweet flowers of 
courtesy is not a growth of such homes as the Red House. 

‘‘Yes, sir,” said Godfrey, “I’ve had my breakfast, but I 
was waiting to speak to you.” 

“Ah 1 well,” said the Squire, throwing himself indiffer- 
ently into his chair, and speaking in a ponderous coughing 
fashion, which was felt in Raveloe to be a sort of privilege of 
his rank, while he cut a piece of beef, and held it up before 
the deer-hound that had come in wdth him. “Ring the bell 
for my ale, will you? You ^youngsters’ business is your own 
pleasure, mostly. There’s no hurry about it for anybody but 
yourselves.” 

The Squire’s life was quite as idle as his son’s, but it was 
a fiction kept up by himself and his contemporaries in Rave- 
loe that youth .was exclusively the period of folly, and that 
their aged wisdom was constantly in a state of endurance 
mitigated by sarcasm. Godfrey waited, before he spoke again, 
until the ale had been brought and the door closed — an in- 
terval during which Fleet, the deer-hound, had consumed 
enough bits of beef to make a poor man’s holiday dinner. 

“ There’s been a cursed piece of ill-luck with Wildfire,” 
he began ; “ happened the day before yesterday.” 

“ What ! broke his knees ? ” said the Squire, after taking 
a draught of ale. “ I thought you knew how to ride better 
than that, sir. I never threw a horse down in my life. If I 
had, I might ha’ whistled for another, for wasn’t 

quite so ready to unstring as some other fathers I know of. 
But they must turn over a new leaf — they must. What with 
mortgages and arrears, I’m as short o’ cash as a roadside 
pauper,, And that fool Kimble says the newspaper’s talking 
about peace. Why, the country wouldn’t have a leg to stand 
on. Prices ’ucl run down like a jack, and I should never 
get my arrears, not if I sold all the fellows up. And there’s 
that damned Fowler, I won’t put up with him any longer; 
I’ve told Wintbrop to go to Cox this very day. The lying 
scoundrel told me he’d be sure to pay me a hundred last 
month. He takes advantage because he’s on that outlying 
farm, and thinks I shall forget him.” 

The Squire had delivered this speech in a coughing and 
interrupted manner, but with no pause long enough for God- 
frey to make it a pretext for taking up the w^ord again. He 
felt that bis father meant to ward off any request for money 
on the ground of the misfortune with Wildfire, and that the 
emphasis he had thus been led to lay on his shortness of cash 
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and his arrears was likely to produce an attitude of mind the 
most unfavorable foi his own disclosure. But he must go 

°“^"l?s^wo^Sth?n breaking the horse’s knees-^he’s been 
staked and killed,” he said, as soon as his father was silent, 
S had be-un to cut his meat. “ But I wasn’t thinking of 
askin-youm buy me another horse ; I was only thinking 
I’dlotuhe means of paying you with the ‘ jJ 

as rd meant to do. Dunsey took him to the hunt to seii 
Sn. for me the other day, ...d after he'd made . tajS™ 1“ 
a hundred and twenty with Bryce, he wen; after the hounds 
Ld took some fool's leap or other, that did for the horse at 
Tnct If it hadn't been for that, I should have paid you a 

hundred pounds^das mor and fork, and vvas 

staring at his son in amazement, not being sufficiently quick 
of ffifin to form a probaole guess as to what could havre 
caused so strange an inversion of the paternal and ^ ^ 

tionsas this proposition of his son to pay him a hundred 

The truth is, sir— I’m very sorry— I was quite to blam^” 
said Godfrey. ‘‘ Fowler did pay t-hat hundred pounds. He 
paid it to me, when I was over there one day last month. 
And Dunsey bothered me for the money, and I let him Have 
it, because i hoped I should be able to pay it you betore 

' The Squire was purple with anger betore his son had done 
speaking, and found utterance difficult '•'You letBunsey 
have it,%ir? And how long have you been so thick with 
Dunsey that you must collogue with him to embezzle ray 
money? Are you turning out a scamp? I tell 3'0ii I won’t 
have it Til turn the whole pack of you out of the house to- 
gether, and marry again. I’d have you to remember, sir, my 
property’s got no entail on it ; — since my grandfather’s time 
the Casses can do as they like with their land. Remember 
that, sir. Let Dunsey have the money? Why should you 
let Dunsey have the money? There’s some lie at the bottom 
of it.” 

‘^There’s no lie, sir,” said Godfrey. “ I wouldn’t have 
spent the money myself, but Dunsey bothered me, and I was 
a fool, and let him have it. But I meant to pay it, whether 
he did or not. That’s the whole story. I never ^meant to 
embezzle money, and Fm not the man to do it. Icon never 
knew me do a dishonest trick, sir.” 
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Where’s Dunsey, then ? What do you stand talking 
there for ? Go and fetch Dunsey, as I tell you, and let him 
give account of what he wanted the money for, and what 
he’s done with it. He shall repent it. Tii turn him out. I 
said I would, and I’ll do it. He sha’n’t brave me. Go and 
fetch him.” 

Dunsey isn’t come back, sir.” 

“What! did he break his own neck, then?” said the 
Squire, with some disgust at the idea that, in that case, he 
could not fulfil his threat 

“No, he wasn’t hurt, I believe, for the horse was found 
dead, and Dunsey must have walked off. I dare say we shall 
see him again by and by. I don’t know where he is.” 

“ And what must you be letting him have my money for ? 
Answer me that,” said the Squire, attacking Godfrey again, 
since Dunsey was not within reach. 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know,” said Godfrey hesitatingly. That 
was a feeble evasion, but Godfrey was not fond of lying, and, 
not being sufficiently aware that no sort of duplicity can 
long flourish without the help of vocal falsehoods, he was 
quite unprepared with invented motives. 

“ You don’t know ? I tell you what it is, sir. You’ve been 
up to some trick, and you’ve been bribing him not to tell,” 
said the Squire, with a sudden acuteness which startled God- 
frey, who felt his heart beat violently at the nearness of his 
father’s guess. The sudden alarm pushed him on to take the 
next step — a very slight impulse suffices for that on a down- 
ward road. 

“Why, sir,” he said, trying to speak with careless ease, 
“ it was a little affair between me and Dunsey ; it’s no mat- 
ter to anybody else. It’s hardly worth while to pry into 
young men’s fooleries : it wouldn’t have made any difference 
to you, sir, if I’d not had the bad luck to lose Wildfire. I 
should have paid you the money.” 

“ Fooleries I Pshaw ! it’s time you’d done with fooleries. 
And I’d have you know, sir, you musf ha’ done with ’em,” 
said the Squire, frowning and casting an angry glance at his 
son. “Your goings on are not what I shall find money for 
any longer, lliere’s my grandfather had his stables full o’ 
horses, and kept a good house too, and in worse times, by 
what I can make out ; and so might I, if I hadn’t four good- 
for-nothing fellows to hang on me like horse-leeches. I’ve 
been too good a father to you all — that’s what it is» But 1 
shall puli up, sir/’ 
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Godfrey was silent. He was not likely to be very pe;:,?' 
trating in his judgments, but he had always had a sense 
that his father’s indulgence had not been kindness, and had 
had a vague looking for some discipline that would have 
checked his own errant weakness, and helped his better will. 
The Squire ate his bread and meat hastily, took a deep 
draught of ale, then turned his chair from the table, and be- 
gan to speak again. 

‘‘It’ll be all the worse for you, you know — ^you’d need try 
and help me keep things together.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve often offered to take the management of 
things, but you know you’ve taken it ill always, and seemed 
to think I wanted to push you out of your place.” 

“ I know nothing o’ your offering or o my taking it ill,” 
said the Squire, whose memory consisted in certain strong 
impressions unmodified by detail ; “ but I know, one while 
you seemed to be thinking o’ marrying, and I didn’t offer 
to put any obstacles in your way, as some fathers would. 
I’d as lieve you married Lammeter’s daughter as anybody. 
I suppose, if I’d said you nay you’d ha’ kept on with it ; but, 
for want o’ contradiction, you’ve changed your mind. You’re 
a shilly-shally fellow : you take after your poor mother. She 
never had a will of her own ; a woman has no call for one, 
if she’s got a proper man for a husband. But jwr wife had 
need have one, for you hardly know your own mind enough to 
make both your legs walk one way. The lass hasn’t said 
downright she won’t have you, has she ” 

“ No,” said Godfrey, feeling very hot and uncomfortable \ 
‘‘ but I don’t think she will.” 

“Think 1 why haven’t you the courage to ask her ? Do 
you stick to it, you want to have that’s the thing?” 

“ There’s no other woman I want to marry,” said Godfrey, 
evasively. 

“Well, then, let me make the offer for you, that’s all, if 
you haven’t the pluck to do it yourself. Lammeter isn’t 
likely to be loath for his daughter to marry into my family, 
I should think. And as for the pretty lass, she wouldn’t have 
her cousin — and- there’s nobody else, as I see, could ha’ stood 
In your way.” 

“ I’d rather let it be, please sir, at present,” said Godfrey, 
In alarm. “ I think she’s a little offended with me just now, 
And I should like to speak for myself. A man must manage 
Jiese things for himself.” 

” Weli^ speak, thm^ and manage it, and see if you cam’f 
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turn over a new leaf. Thafs what a man must do when he 
thinks o’ marrying.” 

I don’t see how I can think of it at present, sir. You 
wouldn’t like to settle me on one of the farms, I suppose, and 
I don’t think she’d come to live in this house with ail my 
brothers. It’s a different sort of life to what she’s been used 
to.” 

Not come to live in this house? Don’t tell me. You 
ask her, that’s all,” said the Squire, with a short, scornful 
laugh. 

‘‘I’d rather let the thing be at present, sir,” said Godfrey. 
“ I hope you won’t try to hurry it on by saying anything.” 

“ I shall do what I choose,” said the Squire, “ and I shall 
let you know I’m master; else you may turn out, and find an 
estate to drop into somewhere else. Go out and tell Winthrop 
not to go to Cox’s but wait for me. And tell ’em to get my 
horse saddled. And stop: look out and get that hack o’ 
Dunsey’s sold, and hand me the money, will you ? He’ll keep 
no more hacks at my expense. And if you know where he’s 
sneaking — I daresay you do — ^you may tell him to spare him- 
self the journey o’ coming back home. Let him turn ostler, 
and keep himself. He sha’n’t hang on me any more.” 

“ I don’t know where he is, sir ; and if I did, it isn’t my 
place to tell him to keep away,” said Godfrey, moving towards 
the door. 

“ Confound it, sir, don’t stay arguing, but go and order 
my horse,” said the Squire, taking up a pipe. 

Godfrey left the room, hardly knowing whether he were 
more relieved by the sense that the interview was ended with- 
out having made any change in his position, or more uneasy 
that he had entangled himself still further in prevarication 
and deceit. What had passed about his proposing to Nancy 
had raised a new alarm, lest by some after-dinner words of 
his father’s to M should be thrown into the 

embarrassment of being obliged absolutely to decline her when 
she seemed to be within his reach. He fled to his usual ref- 
uge, that of hoping for some unforeseen turn of fortune, some 
favorable chance which would save him from unpleasant con- 
sequences — perhaps even justify his insincerity by manifesting 
its prudence. And in this point of trusting to some throw of 
fortune’s dice, Godfrey can hardly be called specially old- 
fashioned. Favorable Chance, I fancy, is the god of all men 
who follow their own devices instead of obeying a law they 
believe in. Let even a polished man of these days get into a 
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position he is ashamed to avow, and his mind be bent on all 
the possible issues that may deliver him from the calculable 
results of that position. Let him live outside his income, or 
shirk the resolute honest work that brings 
presently find himself dreaming of a possible benefactor, a 
possible simpleton who may be cajoled into using his i^^rest, 
a possible state of mind in some possible person not 3^t forth- 
comino-. Let him neglect the responsibilities of his office, a,nd 
he will inevitably anchor himself on the chance that the thing 
left undone may turn out not to be of the supposed importance. 
Let him betray his friend’s confidence, and he will adore that 
same cunning complexity called Chance, which gives him the 
hope that his friend will never know._ Let him forsake a decent 
craft that he may pursue the gentilities of a profession to 
which nature never called him, and his religion will infallibly 
be the worship of blessed Chance, which he will believe m as 
the mighty creator of success. The evil principle deprecated 
in that religion, is the orderly sequence by which the seed 
brings forth a crop after its kind. 


CHAPTER X. 

Justice Malam was naturally regarded in Tarley and Ra- 
v<>loe as a man of capacious mind, seeing that he could draw 
much wider conclusions without evidence than could be e.x- 
pectcd of his neighbors who w'ere not on the Commission of 
the Peace. Such a man ivas not likely to neglect the clue of 
the tinder-box, and an inquiry was set on foot conceiiiing a 
pedler, name unknown, with curly black hair and a foreign 
complexion, carrying a box of cutlery and jewellery, and wear- 
ing lar'm rings in his ears. But either because inquiiy was 
too slow-footed to overtake him, or because the description 
applied to so many pedlers that inquiry did not know how to 
choose among them, weeks passed awaj^, and there was^no 
other result concerning the robbery than a giadual cessation 
of the excitement it had caused in Raveloe. Dunstan Cass’s 
absence was hardly a subject of remark : he had once before 
had a quarrel with his father, and had gone off. nobody knew 
whither, to return at the end of six weeks, take up his old 
quarters unforbidden, and swagger as usual. His own family. 
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who equally expected this issue, with the sole cliff t.ence that 
the Squire was determined this time to forbid him the old 
quarters, never mentioned his absence ; and when his uncle 
Kimble or Mr. Osgood noticed it, the story of his having 
killed Wildfire, and committed some offence against his father, 
was enough to prevent surprise. To connect the fact of 
Dunsey^s disappearance with that of the robbery occurring 
on the same day, lay quite away from the track of every one’s 
thought— even Godfrey’s, who had better reason than any one 
else to know what his brother was capable of. He remem- 
bered no mention of the weaver between them since the time, 
twelve years ago, when it was their boyish sport to deride 
him ; and, besides, his imagination constantly created an alibi 
for Dunstan ; he saw him continually in some congenial 
haunt, to which he had walked off on leaving Wildfire— saw 
him sponging on chance acquaintances, and meditating a re- 
turn home to the old- amusement of tormenting his elder 
brother. Even if any brain in Raveloe had put the said two 
facts together, I doubt whether a combination so injurious to 
the prescriptive respectability of a family with a mural monu- 
ment and venerable tankards, would not have been suppressed 
as of unsound tendency. But Christmas puddings, brawn, 
and abundance of spirituous liquors, throwing the mental 
originality into the channel of nightmare, are great preserva- 
tives against a dangerous spontaneity of waking thought. 

When the robbery was talked of at the Rainbow and else- 
where, in good company, the balance continued to waver be- 
tween the rational explanation founded on the tinder-box, 
and the theory of an impenetrable mystery that mocked in- 
vestigation. The advocates of the tinder-box-and-pedler 
view considered the other side .a muddle-headed and credii- 
lous set, who, because they themselves were wMl-eyed, sup- 
posed everybody, else to have the same blank outlook ; and 
the adherents of the inexplicable more than hinted that their 
antagonists were animals inclined to crow before they had 
found any corn — mere skimming-dishes in point of depth — - 
whose clear-sightedness consisted in supposing there was 
nothing behind a barn-door because they couldn’t see through 
it ; so that, though their controversy did not serve to elicit 
the fact concerning the robbery, it elicited some true opinions 
of collateral importance. 

But while poor Silas’s loss served thus to crush the slow 
current of Raveloe conversation, Silas himself was feeling the 
withering desolation Qf th^t bereavementj about which his 
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neighbors were arguing at their ease. To any one who had 
Xerv^d him before h% lost his gold, it might have seemed 
that so withered and shrunken a life as his could hardly be 
snsceotible of a bruise, could hardly endure any subtraction 
rut sS as would put an end to it altogether. But in reality 
It had been an eager life, filled with immedia e purpose 
which fenced him in from the wide, cheerless unknown. It 
Md been a clitming life ; and though the object round which 
s fibres had cluni was a dead disrupted thing, it satisfied 
ihe need for clinging. But now the fence was broken down 
—the support was snatched away. Marner s thoughts could 
no longer^ move in their old round, and were baffled by a 
blank ifke that which meets a plodding ant when the earth 
has broken away on its homeward path. The 1°°“ 
there and the weaving, and the growing pattern m the cloth, 
but the bright treasure in the hole under his feet was gone; 
the prospect of handling and counting it was gone : the even- 
intr had no phantasm of delight to still the poor soul s crav- 
ing The' thought of the money he would get by his actual 
work could firing no joy, for its meagre image was only a 
llsh reminfier of his bss ; and hope was too heavily crushed 
by the sudden blow for his imagination to dwell on the growth 

of a new hoard from that small beginning. . 

He filled up the blank with grief. As he sat weaving, he 
every now and then moaned low, like one in pain : it was the 
sio'n that his thoughts had come round again to the sudden 
chasm — to the empty evening time. And all the evening, as 
he sat in his loneliness by his dull fire, he leaned his elbows 
on his knees, and clasped his head with his hands, and moaned 
very low — not as one who seeks to be lieaid.^ 

And yet he was not utterly forsaken in his trouble. Ihe 
repulsion Marner had always created in his neighbors was 
partlv dissipated by the new light in which tins misfortune 
Ld shown him; Instead of a man who had more cunning 
than honest folks Could come by, and, what was worp, had 
not the inclination to use that cunning in a neighborly way, 
it was now apparent that Silas had not cunning enough to 
keep his own. He was generally spoken of as a “ poor 
mushed creatur;” and that avoidance of his neighbors, which 
had before been referred to his ilbwiil, and to a probable ad- 
diction to worse company, was now considered meie craziness. 

This change to a kindlier feeling was shown in various 
ways. The odor of Christmas cooking being on the wind; it 
was the season when superfluous pork and black puddings? 
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are suggestive of charity in well-to-do families j and Silas’s 
misfortune had brought him uppermost in the memory of 
housekeepers like Mrs. Osgood. Mr, Grackenthorp, too, 
while he admonished Silas that his money had probably been 
taken from him because he thought too much of it, and never 
came to church, enforced the doctrine by a present of pigs’ 
pettitoes, well calculated to dissipate unfounded prejudices 
against the clerical character. Neighbors, who had nothing 
but verbal consolation to give, showed a disposition not only 
to greet Silas, and discuss his misfortune at some length 
when they encountered him in the village, but also to take 
the trouble of calling at his cottage, and getting him to re- 
peat all the details on the very spot; and then they would 
try to cheer him by saying, Well, Master Marner you’re no 
worse off nor other poor folks, after all ; and if you was to be 
crippled, the parish ’ud give you a ’lowance.” 

I suppose one reason why we are seldom able to comfort 
our neighbors with our words is, that our good-will gets 
adulterated, in spite of ourselves, before it can pass our lips, 
We can send black puddings and pettitoes without giving 
them a flavor of our own egoism ; but language is a stream 
that is almost sure to smack of a mingled soil. There was a 
fair proportion of kindness in Raveloe ; but it was often of a 
beery and bungling sort, and took the shape least allied to the 
complimentary and hypocritical . 

Mr. Macey, for example, coming one evening expressly to 
let Silas know that recent events had given him the advantage 
of standing more favorably in the opinion of a man whose 
judgment was not formed lightly, opened the conversation 
by saying, as soon as he had, seated himself and adjusted his 
thumbs— 

“ Gome, Master Marner, why you’ve no call tosita-moan- 
ing. you’re a deal better off to ha’ lost your money, nor to 
ha’ kep it by foul means. I used to think, when you first 
come into these parts, as you were no better nor you should 
be; you were younger a deal than what you are now; but 
you were allays a staring white-faced creatur, partly like a 
bald-faced calf, as I may say. But there’s no kno\\dng ; it 
isn’t every queer-Iooksed thing as Old Harry’s had the mak- 
ing of — I mean, speaking o’ toads and such I for they’re often 
harmless, and useful against varmin. And its pretty much 
the same wi’ you, as fur as I can see. Though as to the 
yarbs and stuff to cure the breathing, if you brought that sort 
0’ knowledge from distant parts, you might ha’ been a bit 
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freer of it. And if the knowledge wasn’t well come ty- why., 
you might ha’ made up for it by coming to church reg’lar; 
for, as for the children as the Wise Woman charmed, I’ve 
been at the chrisening of ’em again and again, and they took 
the water just as well. And that’s reasonable ; for if Old 
Harry’s a mind to do a bit o’ kindness for a holiday, like, 
w4io’s got anything against it? That’s my thinking ; and I’ve 
been clerk o’ this parish forty year, and I know, when the 
parson and me does the cussing of a Ash Wednesday, there’s 
no cussing o’ folks as have a mind to be cured without a doc- 
tor, let Kimble say what he will; And so, Master Marner, as 
I was saying — for there’s windings i’ things as they may 
carry you to the fur end o’ the prayer-book afore you get back 
to ’em — my advice is, as you keep up your sperrits ; for as 
for thinking you’re a deep un, and ha’ got more inside you 
. nor ’ull bear daylight, I’m not o’ that opinion at all, and so I 
tell the neighbors. For, says I, you talk o’ Master Marner 
making out a tale — why, it’s nonsense, that is : it ’ud take a 
’cute man to make a tale like that ; and says I, he looked as 
scared as a rabbit” 

During this discursive address Silashad continued motion- 
less in his previous attitude, leaning his elbows on his knees, 
and pressing his hands against his head. Mr. Macey, not 
doubting that he had been listened to, paused, in the e:xpect' 
ation of some apjDreciatory reply, but Marner remained silent. 
He had a sense that the old man meant to be good-natured 
and neighborly ; but the kindness fell on him as sunshine falls 
on the wretched — he had no heart to taste it, and felt that 
it was very far oif him. 

^'Come, Master Marner, have you got nothing to say to 
that ? ” said Mr. Macey, at last, with a slight accent of im- 
patience. 

Oh, ’’ said Marner, slow^Iy, shaking his head between 
his hand, ‘‘I thank you — thank you— kindly.” 

Ay, ay, to be sui'c : I thought you would,” said Mr, Ma- 
cey ; “"and my advice is — have you got a Sunday suit ? ” 

“ No,” said Marner. 

“I doubted it was so,” said Mr. Macey. “Now, let me 
advise you to get a Sunday suit ! there’s Tooke}', he’s a poor 
creatur, but he’s got my tailoring business, and some o’ my 
money in it, and he shall make a suit at a low price, and 
give you trust, and then you can come to church, and be a 
bit neighborly. Why, youVe never beared me say ^ Amen ’ 
since you come into these parts, and I recommend you to lose 
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ho time, for it’ll be poor work when Tookey has it all to him« 
self, for I mayn’t be equil to stand i’ the desk at all, come 
another winter.” Here Mr. Macey paused, perhaps expect- 
ting some sign of emotion in his hearer; but not observing 
any, he went on. And as for the money for the suit o’ 
clothes, why, you get a matter of a pound a-week at your 
weaving, Master Marner, and you’re a young man, eh, for all 
you look so mushed. Why, you couldn’t ha’ been iive-and- 
twenty when you come into these parts, eh ? ” 

Silas started a little at the change to a questioning tone, 
and answered mildly, I don’t know; I can’t rightly say— 
it’s a long while since.” 

After receiving such an answer as this, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Macey observed, later on the evening at the jR.ain- 
bow, that Marner’s head was ^‘all of a muddle,” and that it 
was to be doubted if he ever knew wdien Sunday came around, 
which showed him a worse heathen than many a dog. 

Another of Silas’s comforters, besides Mr. Macey, came 
to him with a mind highly charged on the same topic. This 
was Mrs. Winthrop, the wheelwright’s wife. The inhabitants 
of Raveloe were not severely regular in their church-going, 
and perhaps there was hardly a person in the parish who 
would not have held that to go to church every Sunday in 
the calendar would have shown a greedy desire to stand well 
with Heaven, and get an undue advantage over their neigh- 
bors — a wish he better than the ‘‘ common run,” that 

would have imnlied a reflection on those who had had god- 
fathers and godmothers as well as themselves, and had an 
equal right to the burying service. At the same time, it was 
understood to be requisite for all who were not household 
servants, or young men, to take the sacrament at one of the 
great festivals : Squire Gass himself took it on Christmas- 
day; while those who were held to be “good livers” went 
to church with greater, though still with moderate, fre- 
quency. 

Mrs. Winthrop was one of these : she was in all respects a 
woman of scrupulous conscience, so eager for duties, that 
life seemed to offer them too sca.ntily un she rose at half- 
past four, though this threw a scarcity of work over the more 
advanced hours of the morning, which it was a constant prob- 
lem with her to remove. Yet she had not the vixenish temper 
which is sometimes supposed to be a necessary condition of 
such habits : she was a very mild, patient woman, whose 
nature it was te seek out all the sadder and more serious 
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elements of life, and pasture her mind upon them. She 
was the person always first thought of in Raveloe when 
there was illness w death in a family, w'lien leeches were to be 
applied, or there was a sudden disappointment in a monthly 
nurse. She was a “ comfortable woman ” — good-looking, 
fresh-complexioned, having her lips always slightly screwed, 
as if she felt herself in a sick-room with the doctor or the cler- 
gyman present. But she was never whimpering ; no one 
had seen her shed tears ; she was simply grave and inclined 
to shake her head and sigh, almost imperceptibly, like a 
funeral mourner who is not a relation. It seemed surprising 
that Ben Winthrop, who loved his quart-pot and his joke, 
got along so well with Dolly ; but she took her husband's 
jokes and joviality as patiently as everything else, considering 
that /‘men would so,” and viewing the stronger sex in the 
light of animals whom it had pleased Heaven to make natur- 
ally troublesome like bulls and turkey-cocks. 

This good wholesome woman could hardly fail to have 
her mind drawn strongly towards Silas Marner, now that he 
appeared in the light of a sufferer ; and one Sunday afternoon 
she took her little boy Aaron wdth her, and went to call on 
Silas, carrying in her hand some small lard-cakes, fiat paste- 
like articles, much esteemed in Raveloe. Aaron, an apple- 
cheeked youngster of seven, with a clean starched frill, which 
looked like a plate for the apples, needed all his adventurous 
curiosity to embolden him against the possibility that the 
big-eyed weaver might do him some bodily injury ; and his 
dubiety was much increased when, on arriving at the Stone- 
pits, they heard the mysterious sound of the loom. 

“Ah, it is as I thought,” said Mrs. Winthrop, sadly. 

They had to knock loudly before Silas heard them ; but 
when he did come to the door, he sho\ved no impatience, as 
he would once have done, at a visit that had been unasked 
for and unexpected. Formerly, his heart had been as a locked 
casket with its treasure inside j but noW' the casket w^as 
empty, and the lock was broken. Left groping in darkness, 
with his prop utterly gone, Silas had inevitably a sense, 
though a dull and half-d^espairing one, that if any help came 
to him it must come from without ; and there was a slight 
stirring of expectation at the sight of his fellow-men, a faint 
consciousness of dependence on their good-will. He opened 
the door wide to admit Dolly, but without otherwise returning 
her greeting than by moving the arm-chair a few inches as a 
sign that she was to sit down in it. Dolly, as soon as she 
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was seated, removed the white cloth that covered her lard- 
cakes, and said in her gravest way — 

‘‘I’d a baking yisterday, Master Marner, and the lard- 
cakes turned out better nor common, and I’d ha’. asked you 
to accept some, if you’d thought well. I don’t ear such 
things myself, for a bit o’ bread’s what I like from one 3'ear’s 
end to the other; but men’s stomichs are made so comical, 
they want a change — they do, I know, God help ’em.” 

Dolly sighed gently as she held out the cakes to Silas, 
who thanked her kindly, and looked very close at them, av- 
sently, being accustomed to look so at everything he took 
into his hand — eyed all the while by the wondering bright 
c-rbs of the small Aaron, who had made an outwork of his 
mother’s chair, and was peeping round from behind it. 

“ There’s letters pricked on ’em,” said Dolly. “ I can’t 
read ’em myself, and there’s nobody, not Mr. Macey himself, 
rightly knows what they mean ; but they’ve a good meaning, 
for they’re thf^. same as is on the pulpit-cloth at chuich. 
What are they Aaron, my dear?” 

Aaron retreated completely behind his outwork. 

“ Oh go, that’s naughty,” said his mother, mildly, “ Well, 
whativer the letters are, they’ve a good meaning ; and it’s a 
stamp as lias been in our house, Ben says, ever since he was 
a little un, and his mother used to put it on the cakes, and 
I’ve allays put it on too ; for if there’s any good, we’ve need 
of it i’ this world.” 

“ It’s I. H. S.,” said Silas, at which proof of learning 
Aaron peeped round the chair again. 

“Well, to be sure, you can read ’em off,” said Dolly, 
“Ben’s read ’em to me many and many a time, but they slip 
out o’ my mind again ; the more’s the pity, for they’ie good 
letters, else they wouldn’t be in the church ; and so I prick 
’em on all the loaves and all the cakes, though sometimes 
they won’t hold, because o’ the rising — for, as I said, if there's 
any good to be got, we’ve need on it i’ this world— that we 
have ; and I hope they’ll bring good to you, Master Marner, 
for it’s wi’ that will I brought you the cakes ; and you see 
the letters have held better nor common,” 

Silas was as unable to interpret the letters as Dolly, but 
there was no possibility of misunderstanding the desire to 
give comfort that made itself heard in her quiet tones. He 
said, with more feehhig than before— “ Thank you — thank 
you kindly.” But he laid down the cakes and seated himself 
absently — drearily unconscious of any distinct benefit towards 
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which the cakes and the letters, or even Dolly’s kindness, 
could tend for him. 

“ Ah, if there’s good anywhere, we’ve need of it,” repeated 
Doll}^, who did not lightly forsake a serviceable phrase. She 
looked at Silas pityingly as she went on. “But you didn’t 
hear the church-bells this morning, Master Marner I doubt 
you didn’t know it was Sunday, Living so lone here, you 
lose your count, I daresay ; and then, when your loom makes 
a noise, you can’t hear the bells, more partic’lar now the frost 
kills the sound.” 

“Yes, I did ; I heard ’em,” said Silas, to whom Sunday 
bells were a mere accident of the day, and not part of its 
sacredness. There had been no bells in Lantern Yard. 

“Dear heart!” said Dolly, pausing before she spoke 
again. “ But what a pity it is you should work of a Sunday, 
and not clean yourself— if yondidn'igo to church; for if 
you’d a roasting bit, it might be as you couldn’t leave it, 
being a lone man. But there’s the bakehus, if you could 
make up your mind to spend a twopence on the oven now 
and then, not every week, in course — I shouldn’t like to do 
that myself,' — you might carry your bit o’ dinner there, for 
it’s nothing but right to have a bit 0’ summat hot of a Sun- 
day, and not to make it as you can’t know your dinner from 
Saturday. But now, upo’ Christmas-day, this blessed Christ- 
mas as is ever coming, if you was to take your dinner to the 
bakehus, and go to church, and see the holly and the yew, 
and hear the anthim, and then take the sacramen’, yo^^’d be 
a deal the better, and you’d know which end v'ou stood on, 
and you could put your trust i’ Them as knows better nor we 
do, seein’ you’d ha’ done what it lies on us all to do.” 

Dolly’s exhortation, which was an unusually long effort 
of speech for her, was uttered in the soothing persuasive tone 
with which she would have tried to prevail on a sick man to 
take his medicine, or a basin of gruel for which he had no 
appetite. Silas had never before been closely urged on the 
point of his absence from church, whicli had only been 
thought of as a part of his general queerness; and he was 
too direct and simple to evade Dolly’s appeal. 

“ Nay, nay,” Ire said, “ I know nothing o’ church. I’ve 
never been to church.” 

“ No ! ” said Dolly, in a low tone of wonderment Then 
bethinking herself of Silas’s advent from an unknown coun- 
try, she said, “ Could it ha’ been as they’d no church where 
you was born ? ” 
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“Oh yes,’’ said Silas,' meditatively, sitting in his usual 
posture of leaning on his knees, and supporting his head. 

There was churches — a many — it was a big town. But I 
knew nothing of ’em — 1 went to chapel.” 

Dolly was much puzzled at this new word, but she was 
rather afraid of inquiring further, lest chapel ” might mean 
some haunt of wickedness. .After a little thought, she said— 
Well, Master Marner, it’s niver too late to turn over a 
new leaf, and if you’ve never had no church, there’s no telling 
the good it’ll do you. For I feel so set up and comfortable 
as niver was, when I’ve been and heard the pra37ers, and the 
singing to the praise and glory o’ God, as Mr. Macey gives 
out — and Mr. Crackenthorp saying good words, and more 
partic’ler on Sacramen’ Day ; and if a bit o’ trouble conies, 
I feel as I can put up wi’ it, for IVe looked for help i’ the 
right quarter, and gev myself up to them as we must all give 
ourselves up to at the last; and if we’n done our part, itpsn’t 
to be believed as Them as are above us ’ull be worse nor we 
are, and come short o’ Theirh.” 

Poor Dolly’s exposition of her simple Raveloe theology 
fell rather unmeaningly on Silas’s ears, for there was no word 
in it that could rouse a memory of what he had known as re- 
ligion, and his comprehension was quite baffled by the plural 
pronoun, which was no heresy of Dolly’s, but only her way of 
avoiding a presumptuous familiarity. He remained silent, 
not feeling inclined to assent to the part of Dolly’s speech 
which he fully understood— her recommendation that he 
should go to church. Indeed, Silas was so unaccustomed to 
talk beyond the brief questions and answers necessary for 
the transaction of his simple business, that words did not 
easily come to him without the urgency of a distinct pur- 
pose. 

But now, little Aaron, having become used to the weaver’s 
awful presence, had advanced to his mother’s side, and Silas, 
seeming to notice him for the first time, tried to return Dol- 
ly’s signs of good-will by offering the lad a bit of lard-cake. 
Aaron shrank back a little, and rubbed his head against his 
mother’s shoulder, but stiU thought the piece of cake worth 
the risk of puttinghis hand out for it. 

Oh, for shame, Aaron,” said his mother, taking him on 
her lap, however ; why, you don’t want cake again yet a- 
while. He’s wonderful hearty,” she went on, with a little 
sigh— “ that he is, God knows. He’s my youngest, and we 
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spoil him sadly, tor either me or the father must allays hev 
him in our sight — that we must.” 

She stroked Aaron^s brown head, and thought it must do 
Master Marner good to see such a ‘‘pieturof a child.” But 
Marner, on the other side of the hearth, saw the neat-featured 
rosy face as a mere dim round, with two dark spots in it. 

And he’s got a voice like a bird — you wouldn’t think,” 
Dolly went on ; he can sing a Christmas carril as his father’s 
taught him ; and I take it for a token as he’ll come to good, 
as he can learn the good tunes so quick. Come, Aaron, stan’ 
up and sing the carril to Master Marner, come.” 

Aaron replied by rubbing his forehead against his moth- 
er’s shoulder. 

Oh, that’s naughty,” said Dolly, gently. Stan’ up, 
when mother tells you, and let me hold the cake till you’ve 
done.” 

Aaron was not indisposed to display his talents, even to 
an ogre, under protection circumstances ; and after a few more 
signs of coyness, consisting chiefly in rubbing the back of his 
hands over his eyes, and then peeping between them at Mas- 
ter Marner, to see if he looked anxious for the “carril,” he 
at length allowed his head to be duly adjusted, and standing 
behind the table, which let him appear above it only as far as 
his broad frill, so that he looked like a cherubic head un- 
troubled with a body, he began with a clear chirp, and in a 
melody that had the rhythm of an industrious hammer,— 

God rest you, merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas-day.’’ 

Dolly listened with a devout look, glancing at ]\Iarner in 
some confldence that this strain would help to allure him to 
church. 

“That’s Christmas music,” she said, when Aaron had 
ended, and had secured his piece of cake again. “There’s 
no other music equil to the Christmas music — ‘ Hark the erol 
angils sing.’ And you may judge what it is at church, I^Ias- 
ter Marner, with the bassoon and the voices, as you can’t help 
thinking you’ve got to a better place a’ready — for I wouldn’t 
speak ill o’ this world, seeing as Them put us in it as knows 
best ; but what wi’ the drink, and tlie quarrelling, and the bad 
illnesses, and the hard dying, as I’ve seen times and times, 
one’s tliankful to hear of a better. The boy sings pretty^ 
don’t he, Master Marner ? ” 
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‘^Yes,” said Silas, absently, “ very pretty/’ 

The Christmas carol, with its hammer-like rhythm, had 
fallen on his ears as strange music, quite unlike a hymn, and 
could have none of the effect Dolly contemplated. But he 
wanted to show her that he was grateful, and the only mode 
that occurred to him was to offer Aaron a bit more cake. 

“Oh, no, thank you, Master Marner,’’ said Dolly, holding 
down Aaron’s willing hands. “ We must be going home 
now. And so ^ wish you good-by. Master Marner ; and if 
you ever feel anyways bad in your inside, as you can’t fend 
for yourself, I’ll come and clear up for you, and get you a bit 
o’ victual, and willing. But I beg and pray of you to leave 
off weaving of a Sunday, for it’s bad for soul and body— and 
the money as comes i’ that way ’ull be a bad bed to lie’ down 
on at the last, if it doesn’t fly away, nobody knows where, 
like the white frost. And you’ll excuse me being that free 
with you, Master Marner, for I wish you well — I do. Make 
your bow, Aaron.” 

Silas said “Good-by, and thank you kindly,” as he opened 
the door for Dolly, but he couldn’t help feeling relieved 
when she was gone — relieved that he might weavy again and 
moan at his ease. Her simple view of life and its comforts, 
by which she had tried to cheer him, was only like a report 
of unknown objects, which his imagination could not fashion. 
The fountains of human love and divine faith had not yet 
been unlocked, and his soul was still the shrunken rivulet, 
with only this difference, that its little groove of sand was 
blocked up, and it wandered confusedly against dark ob- ; 
struction. . i 

And so, notwithstanding the honest persuasions of Mr, 
Macy and Dolly W'inthrop, Silas spent his Christmas-day j 
in loneliness, eating his meat to sadness of heart, though the | 
meat had come to him as a neighborly present. In the ! 
morning he looked out on the black frost that seemed to 
press cruelly on every blade of grass, while the half-icy red 
pool shivered under the bitter wind; but towards evening 
the snow began to fall, and curtained from him even that 
dreary out-look, shutting him close up wdth his narrow grief. 
And he sat in his robbed home through the livelong evening, 
not caring to close his shutters or lock his door, pressing 
his head between his hands and moaning, till the cold grasp- 
ed him and told him that his Are was gray. 

Nobody in this world but himself knew that he was the 
same Silas Marner who had once loved his fellow with ten- 
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cier love, and trusted in an unseen goodness. Even to him- 
self that past experience had become dim. 

But in Raveloe village the bells rang merrily, and the 
church was fuller than all through the rest of the year, with 
red faces among the abundant dark-green boughs — faces pre- 
pared for a longer service than usual by an odorous breakfast 
of toast and ale. Those green boughs, the hymn and anthem 
never heard but at Christmas— even the Anthanasian Creed, 
which was discriminated from the others only as being longer 
and of exceptional . virtue, since it was only read on rare 
occasions — brought a vague exulting sense, for which the 
grown men could as little have found words as the children, 
that something great and mysterious had been done for them 
in heaven above, and in earth below, which they were appro- 
priating by their presence. And then the red faces made 
their way through the black biting frost to their own homes, 
feeling themselves free for the rest of the day to eat, drink 
and be merry, and using that Christian freedom without dif- 
fidence. 

At Squire Cass’s family party that day nobody mentioned 
Dunstan — nobody was sorry for his absence, or feared it 
would be too long. The doctor and his wife, uncle and aunt 
Kimble, were there, and the annual Christmas talk was car- 
ried through without any omissions, rising to the climax of 
Mr. Kimble’s experience w’hen he walked the London hospi- 
tals thirty years back, together with striking professional cvi- 
ecdotes then gathered. Whereupon cards followed, with 
Aunt Kimble's annual failure to follow suit, and Uncle Kim- 
ble's irascibility concerning the odd trick which was rarely 
explicable to him, when it was not on his side, without a gen- 
eral visitation of tricks to see that they were formed on sound 
principles: the whole being accompanied by a strong steaming 
odor of spirits-and- water. 

But the ]>arty on Christmas-day, being a strictly 'family 
party, was not the pre-eminently brilliant celebration of the 
season at the Red House. It was the great dance on New 
Year's Eve that made the glory of Squire Cass's hos|)itaI;ty, a-i 
of his forefathers, time out of mind. This was the occasion 
when all the society of Raveloe and 'Parley, whether old ac 
qiiaintances separated by long rutty distances, or cooled ac 
qiiaintances separated by misunderstandings concerning run- 
away calves, or acquaintances founded on intermittent con- 
descension, counted^on meeting and on com}.Jorting themseives 
with mutual appropriateness. This was the occasion on which 
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fair dames who on pillions sent their bandboxes before 
them, supplied with more than their evening costume ; for the 
feast was not to end with a single evening, like a paltry town 
entertainment, where the whole supply of eatables is put on 
the table at once, and bedding is scanty. The Red House 
was provisioned as if for a siege ; and as for the spare feath- 
er-beds ready to be laid on floors, they were as plentiful as 
might naturally be expected in a family that had killed its 
own geese for many generations. 

Godfrey Cass was looking forward to this New Year’s Eve 
with a foolish reckless longing, that made him half deaf to his 
importunate companion, Anxiety. 

‘‘ Dunsey will be coming home soon : there will be a great 
blow-up, and how will you bribe his spite to silence ? ” said 
Anxiety, 

“ Oh, he won’t come home before New Year’s Eve, per- 
haps,” said Godfrey; “and I shall sit by Nancy then, and 
dance with her, and get a kind look from her in spite of her- 
selE” 

“ But money is wanted in another quarter,” said Anxiety, 
in a louder voice, “and how will you get it without selling 
your mother’s diamond pin? And if you don’t get it. . • . 

“Well, but something may happen to make things easier. 
At any rate, there’s one pleasure for me close at hand : Nan* 
cy is coming.” 

“ Yes, and suppose your father should bring matters to a 
pass that will oblige you to decline marrying her^ — and to give 
your reasons ? ” 

“Hold your tongue, and don’t worry me. I can see 
Nancy’s eyes, just as they will look at me, and feel her hand 
in mine already.” 

But Anxiety went on, though in noisy Christmas company j 
refusing to be utterly quieted even by much drinking. 


CHAPTER XL 

Some women, I grant, would not appear to advantage 
seated on a pillion, and attired in a drab Joseph and a drab 
beaver-bonnet, with a crown resembling a small stew-pan ; for 
a garment suggesting a coachman’s great-coat, cut out under 
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an exiguity of cloth that would only allow of miniature capes, 
is not well adapted to conceal deficiencies of contour, nor is 
drab a color that will throw sallow cheeks into lively contrast. 
It was all the greater triumph to Miss Nancy Lainmeter’s 
beauty that she looked thoroughly bewitching in that costume, 
as, seated on the pillion behind her tail,^ erect father, she held 
one arm round him, and looked down, with open-eyed anxiety, 
at the treacherous snow-covered pools and puddles, which 
sent up formidable splashings of mud under the stamp of 
Dobbin’s foot. A painter would, perhaps, have preferred her 
in those moments when she was free from self-consciousness; 
but certainly the bloom on her cheeks was at its highest point 
of contrast with the surrounding drab when she arrived at the 
door of the Red House, and saw Mr. Godfrey Cass ready to 
lift her from the pillion. She wished her sister Priscilla had 
come up at the same time with the servant, for then she would 
have contrived that Mr, Godfrey should have lifted off Pris- 
cilla first, and, in the mean time, she would have persuaded 
her father to go round to the horse-block instead of alighting 
at the door-steps. It was very painful, when you had made it 
quite clear to a young man that you were determined not to 
marry him, however much he might wish it, that he would 
still continue to pay you marked attentions ; besides, why 
didn’t he always show the same attentions, if he meant them 
sincerely, instead of being so strange as Mr. Godfrey Cass 
was, sometimes behaving as if he didn’t want to speak to her, 
and taking no notice of her for weeks and w'eeks, and then, 
all on a sudden, almost making love again ? Moreover, it 
was quite plain he had no real love for her, else he would not 
let people have to say of him whicli they did say. Did 
he suppose that Miss Nancy Lamineter was to be won by any 
man, squire or no squire, who led a bad life? That was not 
what she had been used to see in her own father, who was 
the soberest and best man in that country-side, only a little 
hot and hasty now and then, if things were not done to the 
minute. 

All these thoughts rushed through Miss Nancy’s mind, in 
their habitual succession, in the moments between her first 
sight of Mr. Godfrey Cass standing at the door and her own 
arrival there. Happily, the Squire came out too, and gave a 
loud greeting to her father, , so that, some how, under cover of 
this noise, she seemed. to find concealment for her confession 
and neglect of any suitably formal behavior, while she was 
being lifted from the pillion by strong arms, which seemed t© 
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find her ridiculously small and light And there was the 
best reason for hastening into the house at once, since the 
snow was beginning to fall again, threatening an unpleasant 
journey for such guests as were still on the road. These 
were a small minority j for already the afternoon was begin- 
ning to decline, and there would not be too much time for 
the ladies who came from a distance to attire themselves in 
readiness for the early tea which was to inspirit them for the 
^ dance. 

There was a buzz of voices through the house, as Miss 
Nancy entered, mingled with the scrape of a fiddle prelud- 
ing in the kitchen ; but the Lammeters were guests whose 
arrival had evidently been thought of so much that it had 
been watched for from the windows, for Mrs. Kimble, who did 
the honors at the Red House on these great occasions, came 
forward to meet Miss Nancy in the hall, and conduct her up 
stairs, Mrs. Kimble was the Squire’s sister, as well as the 
doctor’s wife — a double dignity, with which her diameter 
was in direct proportion ; so that, a journey up stairs being 
rather fatiguing to her, she did not oppose Miss Nancy’s re- 
quest to be allowed to find her way alone to the Blue Room, 
where the Miss Lammeters’ bandboxes had been deposited on 
their arrival in the morning. 

There was hardly a bedroom in the house where feminine 
compliments were not passing and feminine toilettes going 
forward, in \arious stages, in space made scanty by extra 
beds spread upon the floor; and Miss Nancy, as she entered 
the Blue Room, had to make her little formal courtesy to a 
group of six. On the one hand, there were ladies no less im- 
portant than the two Miss Gunns, the wine merchant’s daugh- 
ters from Lytherly, dressed in the height of fashion, with the 
tightest skirts and the shortest waists, and gazed at by Miss 
Ladbrook (of the Old Pastures) with a shyness not unsus- 
tained by inward criticism. Partly, Miss Ladbrook felt that 
her own skirt must be a regarded as unduly lax by the Miss 
Gunns, and partly, that it was a pity the Miss Gunns did not 
show that judgment which she herself would show if she 
were in their place, by stopping a little on this side of the 
fashion. On the other hand, Mrs. Ladbrook was standing in 
skull-cap and front, with her turban in her hand, courtesying 
and smiling blandly and saying, “After you, ma’am,” to an- 
other lady in similar circumstances, who had politely offered 
the precedence at the looking-glass. 

But Miss Nancy had no sooner made her courtesy than an 
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elderly lady came forward, whose full white muslin kerchief, 
and mob-cab round her curls of smooth gray hair, were in 
daring contrast with the puffed yellow satins and top-knot- 
ted caps of her neighbors. She approached Miss Nancy with 
much primness, and said, with a slow, treble suavity, 

Niece, I hope I see you well in health.’’ Miss Nancy 
kissed her aunt’s cheek dutifully, and answered, with the 
same sort of amiable primness, Quite well, I thank you, 
aunt ; and I hope I see you the same.” 

“Thank you, niece ; I keep my health for the present 
And how is my brother-in-law ? ” 

These dutiful questions and answers were continued until 
it was ascertained in detail that the Lammeters were all as 
well as usual, and the Osgoods likewise, also that niece Pris- 
cilla must certainly arrive shortly, and that travelling on pil- 
lions* in snowy weather was unpleasant, though a Joseph was a 
great protection. Then Nancy was formally introduced to 
her aunt’s visitors, the Miss Gunns, as being the daughters of 
a mother k»owii to t/ieir mother, though now for the first time 
induced to make a journey in these parts; and these ladies 
were so taken by surprise at finding such a lovely face and 
figure in an out-of-the-way country place, that they began to 
feel some curiosity about the dress she would put on when 
she took off her Joseph. Miss Nancy, whose thoughts 'were 
always conducted with the propriet}^ and moderation conspic- 
uous in her manners, remarked to herself that the Miss Gunns 
were rather hard-featured than otherwise, and that such very 
low dresses as they 'v^^ore might have been attributed to vanity if 
their shoulders had been pretty, but that, being as they were, 
it was not reasonable to suppose that they showed their necks 
from a love of display, but rather from some obligation not 
inconsistent with sense and modesty. She felt convinced, as 
sheo opened her box, that this must be her aunt Osgood’s 
opinion, for Miss Nancy’s mind resembled her aunt’s to a 
degree that everybody said was surprising, considering the 
kinship was on Mr. Osgood’s side ; and though you might not 
have supposed it from the formality of their greetings, there 
was a devoted attachment and mutual admiration between 
aunt and niece. Even Miss Nancy’s refusal of her cousin 
Gilbert Osgood (on the ground solely that he was her cousin), 
though it had grieved her aunt greatly, had not in the least 
cooled the preference which had determined her to leave 
Nancy several of her hereditary ornaments, let Gilbert’s future 
wife be whom she might 
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Three of the ladies quickly retired, but the Miss Gunns 
were quite content that Mrs. Osgood’s inclination to remain 
with her niece gave them also a reason for staying to see the 
rustic beauty’s toilette. And it was really a pleasure— -from 
the first opening of the bandbox, where everything smelt of lav- 
ender and rose-leaves, to the clasping of the small coral neck- 
lace that fitted closely round her little white neck. Every- 
thing belonging to Miss Nancy was of delicate purity and 
nattiness : not a crease was where it had no business to be, 
not a bit of her linen professed whiteness without fulfilling its 
profession; the very pins on her pincushion were stuck in 
after a pattern from which she was careful to allow no aberra- 
tion ; and as for her own person, it gave the same idea of per- 
fect unvarying neatness as the body of a little bird. It is true 
that her light-brown hair was cropped behind like a boy’s, 
and was dressed in front in a number of fiat rings, that lay 
quite away from her face ; but there w^as no sort of coiffure 
that could make Miss Nancy’s cheek and neck look otherwise 
than pretty ; and when at last she stood complete in her silvery 
twilled silk, her lace tucker, her coral necklace, and coral ear- 
drops, the Miss Gunns could see nothing to criticize except 
her hands, which bore the traces of butter-making, cheese- 
crushing, and even still coarser work. But Miss Nancy was not 
ashamed of that, for while she was dressing she narrated to 
her aunt how she and Priscilla had packed their boxes yester- 
day, because this morning was baking morning, and since 
they were leaving home, it was desirable to make a good 
supply of meat-pies for the kitchen ; and as she concluded 
this judicious remark, she turned to the Miss Gunns that she 
might not commit the rudeness of not including them in the 
conversation. The Miss Gunns smiled stiffly, and thought 
what a pity it was that these rich country people, who could 
afford to buy such good clothes (really Miss Nancy’s lace and 
silk were very costly), should be brought up in utter "igno- 
rance and vulgarity. She actually said mate ” for meat,’’ 
’appen ” for ^‘ perhaps,” and oss ” for horse,” which, to 
young ladies living in good Lytherly society, who habitually 
said ’orse, even in domestic privacy, and only said ’appen on 
the right occasions, was necessarily shocking. Miss Nancy, 
indeed, had never been to any school higher than Dame 
Tedman’s : her acquaintance with profane literature hardly 
went beyond the rhymes she had worked in her large sampler 
under the lamb and the shepherdess ; and in order to balance 
an accountj she was obliged to effect her subtraction by re- 
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moving visible metallie shillings and sixpences from a visible 
metallic total. There is hardly a servant-maid in these days 
who is not better informed than Miss Nancy ; yet she had the 
essential attributes of a lady — high veracity, delicate honor in 
her dealings, deference toothers, and refined personal habits, 
—and lest these should not suffice to convince grammatical 
fair ones that her feelings can at all resemble theirs, I will add 
that she was slightly proud and exacting, and as constant in 
her affection towards a baseless opinion as towards an erring 
lover. , 

The anxiety about sister Priscilla, which had- grown 
rather active by the time the coral necklace was clasped, 
was happily ended by the entrance of that cheerful-looking 
lady herself, with a face made bio wsy by cold and damp. 
After the first questions and greetings, she turned to Nancy, 
and surveyed her from head to foot— then^wheeled her round 
to ascertain that the back. view was equally faultless. 

What do you think o' t/iese gowns, aunt Osgood ? " said 
Priscilla, while Nancy helped her to unrobe. 

, ‘Wery handsome indeed, niece, ".said Mrs. Osgood, with a 
slight increase of formality. She always thought niece Pris- 
cilla too rough. 

Fm .obliged 'to. have the same as .Nancy, you ]<n6w, for 
all Ihn five years older, and -it makes me look yallow ; for she 
never have anything without I have mine just l‘ke it, be- 
cause she wants us to look like sisters. And I tell her, folks 
hill think it’s my weakness makes me fapcy as I shall look 
pretty in what she looks pretty in. For I a^n ugly — there's 
no denying that: I feature my father’s family. i>ut, law! I 
don't mind, do you?" Priscilla here turned to the Miss 
Gunns, rattling on in too much preoccupation w’ith the de- 
light of talking, to notice that her candor was not appreciated. 
^‘The pretty uns do for fly-catchers — they keep (lie men off 
us. I’ve no opinion o' the men, iMiss Gunn — I doifit know 
w’hat jw/ have. And as for fretting and stewing about what 
t/ieyW think of you from morning till night, and making your 
life uneasy about what they’re doing when they’re out o* your 
sight — as I tell Nanc}?, it's a folly no woman need be guilty of, 
if she's got a good father and a good home : let her leave it 
to them as have got nofortin, and can’t help tiiemselves. As 
I say, Mr. Have-your- own-way is the best husl^and, and the ^ 
only one Fd ever promise to obey. I know it isn’t pleasant, 
when you’ve been used to living in a big way, and managing 
hogsheads and all that, to go and put your nose in by some 
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body’s else’s fireside, or to sit down by yourself to a scrag or 
a knuckle ; but, thank God 1 my father’s a sober man. and 
likely to live ; and if you’ve got a man by the chimney-corner, 
it doesn’t matter if he’s childish — the business needn’t be 
broke up.” 

The delicate process of getting her narrow gown over her 
head without injury to her smooth ■ curls, obliged Miss Pris- 
cilla to pause in this rapid survey of life, and Mrs. Osgood 
seized the opportunity of rising and saying. 

Well, niece, you’ll follow us. The Miss Gunns will like 
to go down.” 

‘‘ Sister,” said Nancy, when they were alone, “you’ve of- 
fended the Miss Gunns, I’m sure.” 

“ What have I done, child ” said Priscilla, in some 
alarm. 

“ Why, you asked them if they minded about being ugly — 
you’re so very blunt. ’ 

“ Law, did I ? Well, it popped out : it’s a mercy I said 
no more, for I’m a bad im to live with folks when they don’t 
like the truth. But as for being ugly, look at me, child, in 
this silver-colored silk — I told you how it ^ud be — I look as 
yallow as a daffodil. Anybody ’ud say you wanted to make 
a raawkin of me.” 

“ No, Priscy, don’t say so. I begged and prayed of you 
not to let us have this silk if you’d like another better. I 
was willing to have jw/fr choice, you know I was,” said Nancy, 
in anxious self-vindication. 

“ Nonsense, child, you know vou'd set your heart on this ; 
and reason good, for you’re the color o’ cream. It 'ud be 
fine doings for you to dress yourself to suit my skin. What 
I find fault with, is that notion o’ yours as I must dress myself 
just like you. But you do as you like with me-— you always 
did, from when first you began to walk. If you wanted to go 
the field’s length, the field’s length you’d go ; and there was 
no whipping you, for you looked as prim and innicent as a 
daisy all the while.” 

“ Priscy,” said Nancy, gently, as she fastened a coral neck- 
lace, exactly like her own, round Priscilla’s neck, which was 
very far from being like her own, “ I’m sure I’m willing to 
give w^ay as far as is right, but who shouldn’t dress alike if it 
isn’t sisters 1 Would you have us go about looking as if we 
were no kin to one another— us that have got no mother and 
not another sister in the world? I’d do what was right, if I 
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dressed in a gown dyed with I’d rather 

you’d choose, and let rne ^ round to the same 

• “There go agam ! Yo^u d g^turday 

thing if oil® fun to see how you’ll master your 

Sanlani^-rnat^ voice^ t^e shging o’ the 

'^“^iSlftaTk Prised, said Nancy, blushing. “You 

know I don’t mean ever Jl® XS’send ' ” said Priscilla, 
“Oh, you never mea^ 

Who Si /have to work for when father’s gone if you are 
roTafdti notions 

^°nAJ ^’t^s^reaW ns a mawkin can be— there’s nothing 
Sndng io frighten the^c.ows, now I’ve got my ear-droppers 

'"‘”as the two Miss Lammeters walked into the J^rge parlot 
to^eTher anyone who did not know the character of boh, 
SSt certainly have supposed that the reason why the squa e- 
rhoulder?d clumsy, hilh-featured Priscilla wore a dress the 
£ ' '\cx hpr nrettv sistcr’s, W3.s cither the niistjiiken 

'arir;? .he one. o'the m.liciius contrivance of .he other 
L OTder tTset off her own rare beauty. But the good- 
natured self-forgetful cheenness and common-sense P’ ls- 
ciUa would soon have dissipated the one suspicion ; and the 
modest calm of Nancy’s speech and manners told clearly of 

<3 minrl frPC ftO 111 3-11 dis^VOWCd dcvicCS. . -r i 

Places of honor had been kept for the Miss Lammeters 
near the head of the principaLtea-table m the wainscoted 
oX now looking fresh and pleasant with handsome 
benches of holly, vew, and -aiirel, from the abundant growdis 
S the old garde? . Nancy felt an Inward «««y, .hat no 
firmness of purpose could prevent, when she saw Mr. 

C^ss advancing to lead her to a seat between himself and 
Mr, Crackenthorp, while Priscilla was called to the opposite 
side between her father and the Squire. It certainly did 
make some difference to Nancy that the lover sne had giien 
up was the young man of quite the highest consequence m 
the parish— at home in a venerable and unique parloi, which 
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was the extremity of grandeur in her experience, a parlor, 
where she might one day have been mistress, with the con- 
sciousness that she was spoken of as Madam Cass/’ the 
Squire’s wife. These circumstances exalted her inward 
drama in her own eyes, and deepened the emphasis with 
which she declared to herself that not the most dazzling 
rank should induce her to marry a man whose conduct showed 
him careless of his character, but that, ‘‘love once, love 
always,” was the motto of a true and pure woman, and no 
man should ever have any right over her which would be a 
call on her to destroy the dried flowers that she treasured, 
and always would treasure, for Godfrey Cass’s sake. And 
Nancy was capable of keeping her word to herself under very 
trying conditions. Nothing but a becoming blush betrayed 
the moving thoughts that urged themselves upon her as she 
accepted the seat next to Mr. Crackenthorp ; for she was so 
instinctively neat and adroit in all her actions, and her pretty 
lips met each other with such quiet firmness, that it would 
have been difficult for her to appear agitated. 

It was not the rector’s practice to let a charming blush 
pass without an appropriate compliment. He was not in the 
least lofty or aristocratic, but simply a merry-eyed, small- 
featured, gray-haired man, with his chin propped by an am- 
ple, many-cfeased white neckcloth, which seemed to predom- 
inate over every other point in his person, and somehow to 
impress its peculiar character on his remarks ; so that to have 
considered his amenities apart from his cravat, would have 
been a severe, and perhaps a dangerous, effort of abstraction. 

“ Ha, Miss Nancy,” he said, turning h is head within his 
cravat, and smiling clown pleasantly upon her, “ when any- 
body pretends this has been a severe winter, I shall tell them 
I saw the roses blooming on New Year’s Eve— eh, Godfrey, 
what do yo7i say 1 ” 

Godfrey made no reply, and avoided looking at Nancy 
very remarkedly ; for though these complimentary personali- 
ties were held to be in excellent taste in old-fashioned Rave- 
loe society, reverent love has a politeness of its own which it 
teaches to men otherwise of small schooling. But the Squire 
was rather impatient at Godfrey’s showing himself a dull 
spark in this way. By this advanced hour of the day, the 
Squire was always in higher spirits than we have seen him 
in at the breakfast-table, and felt it quite pleasant to fulfil 
the hereditary duty of being noisily jovial and patronizing: 
the large silver snuff-box was in active service, and was of- 
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"eied without fail to ail neighbors from time to time, how - 
vver often they might have declined the favor. At present 
ihe Squire had only given an express welcome to the heads 
of families as they appeared ; but always as the evening 
deepened, his hospitality rayed out more widely, till he had 
tapped the youngest guests on the back, and shown a pecu- 
liar fondness for their presence, in the full belief that they 
must feel their lives made happy by their belonging to a 
parish where there was such a hearty man as Squire Cass to 
invite them and wish them well Even in this early stage of 
the jovial mood, it was natural that he should wish to sup- 
ply his son’s deficiencies by looking and speaking for him. 

“Ay, ay/’ he began, offering his snuff-box to Mr. Lamme- 
ter, who for the second time bowed his head and waved his 
hand in stiff rejection of the offer, “ us old fellows may wish 
ourselves young to night, when we see the mistletoe-bough 
in the White Parlor. It’s true, most things are gone back’ard 
in these last thirty years — the country’s going down since the 
old king fell ill. But when I look at Miss Nancy here, I be- 
gin to think the lasses keep up their quality ; — ding me if I 
remember a sample to match her, not when I was a fine young 
fellow, and thought a deal about my pigtail No offence to 
you, madam,” he added, bending to Mrs. Crackenthorp, w'ho 
sat by him, “ I didn’t know when you were as young as 
Miss Nancy here.” 

Mrs. Crackenthorp — a small blinking woman, who fidgeted 
incessantly with her lace, ribbons, and gold chain, turning 
her head about and flaking subdued noises, very much like 
a guinea-pig, that twitches its nose and soliloquizes in all 
company indiscriminately- — now blinked and fidgeted towards 
the Squire, and said, “ Oh no— no offence.” 

This emphatic compliment of the Squire’s to Nancy was 
felt by others besides Godfrey to have a diplomatic signifi- 
cance j and her father gave a slight additional erectness to 
his back, as he looked across the table at her with complacent 
gravity. That grave and orderly senior was not going to 
bate a jot of his dignity by seeming elated at the notion of a 
match between his family and the Squire’s: he was gratified 
by any honor paid to his daughter ; bathe must see an alter- 
ation in several ways before his consent would be vouch- 
safed. His spare but healthy person, and high-featured, firm 
face, that looked as if it had never been flushed by excess, 
\fas in strong contrast, not only with the Squire’s, but with 
the appearance pf the Raveloe farmers generally — in accord* 
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ance with a favorite saying of his own, that “ breed was 
stronger than pasture.’* 

Miss Nancy’s wonderful like what her mother was, 
though ; isn’t she, Kimble ? ” said the stout lady of that 
name, looking round for her husband. 

But Doctor Kimble (country apothecaries in old days en- 
joyed that title without authority of diploma), being a thin 
and agile man, was flitting about tlie room with his hands in 
his pockets, making himself agreeable to his feminine patients, 
with medical impartiality, and being welcomed everywhere 
as a doctor by hereditary right — -not one of those miserable 
apothecaries who canvass for practice in strange neighbor- 
hoods, and spend all their income in starving their one horse, 
but a man of substance, able to keep an extravagant table 
like the best of alibis patients. Time out of mind the Rave- 
ioe doctor had been a Kiuible ; Kimble was inherently a 
doctor’s name j and it was difflcult to contemplate firmly the 
melancholy fact that the actual Kimble had no son, so that 
his practice might one day he handed over to a successor, 
with the incongruous name of Taylor or Johnson. But in 
that case the wiser people in Raveloe would employ Dr. 
Blick of Flitton— as less unnatural. 

“ Did you speak to me, my dear ? ” said the authentic 
doctor, coming quickly to his wife’s side ; but, as if foreseeing 
that she would be too much out of breath to repeat her re- 
mark, he went on immediately — Ha, Miss Priscilla, the’ 
sight of you revives the taste of that super-excellent pork-pie. 

I hope the batch isn’t near an end.” 

Yes, indeed, it is, doctor,” said Priscilla ; but I’ll an- 
swer for it the next shall be as good. My pork-pies don’t 
turn out well by chance.” 

Not as your doctoring does, eh, Kimble ?-— because folks 
forget to take your physic, eh ? ” said the Squire, who regarded 
physic and doctors as many loyal churchmen regard the 
church and the clergy — tasting a joke against them when he 
was ill health, but impatiently eager for their aid when any- 
thing w^as the matter with him. He tapped his box, and 
looked around with a triumphant laugh. 

Ah, she has a quick wit, my friend Priscilla has,” said 
the doctor, choosing to attribute the epigram to adady rather 
than allow a brother-in-law that advantage over him. She 
saves a little pepper to sprinkle over her talk — that’s the rea- 
son why she never puts too much into her pies. There’s my 
wife, now, she never has an answer at her tongue’s end ; but 
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if I offend her, she’s sure to scarify my throat with black pep- 
per the next day, or else give me the colic with watery greens. 
That’s an awful tit>for-tat.” Here the vivacious doctor made 
a pathetic grimace. 

Did you ever hear the like ? ” said Mrs. Kimble, laugh- 
ing above her double chin with much gooddiumor, aside to 
Mrs. Crackenthorp, who blinked and nodded, and seemed to 
intend a smile, which, by the correlation of forces, went off 
in small twdtchings and noises. 

I suppose that’s the sort of tit-for-tat adopted in your 
profession, Kimble, if you’ve a grudge against a patient,” 
said the rector. 

Never do have a grudge against our patients,” said Mr. 
Kimble, except, when, they leave us : and then, you see, we 
haven’t a chance of p/escribing for ’em. Ha, Miss Nancy,” 
he continued, suddenly skipping to Nancy’s side, ^vyou won’t 
forget your promise? You’re to save a dance for me, you 
know.” 

“Come, come, Kimble, don’t you be too for’ard,” said 
the Squire. “ Give the young uns fair-play. There’s my son 
Godfrey ’ll be wanting to have a round with you if you run 
off wdth Miss Nancy. He’s bespoke her for the first dance, 
I’ll be bound. Eh, sir! what do you say ? ” he continued 
throwing himself backward, and looking at Godfrey. Haven’t 
you asked Miss Nancy to open the dance with you ? ” 

Godfrey, sorely uncomfortable under this significant in- 
sistance about Nancy, and afraid to think where it would end 
by the time his father had set his usual hospitable example 
of drinking before and after supper, saw no course open but 
to turn to Nancy and say, with as little awkwardness as pos- 
sible — 

“ No j I’ve not asked her yet, but I hope she’ll consent— 
if somebody else hasn’t been before me.” 

“ No, I’ve not engaged myself,” said Nancy, quietly, 
though iDlushingly. (If Mr. Godfrey founded any hopes on 
her consenting to dance with him, he would soon be unde- 
ceived j but there w^as no need for her to be uncivil.) 

“ liaen I hope you’ve no objections to dancing with me,” 
said Godfrey, beginning to lose the sense that there was any- 
thing uncGinfortable in this arrangement. 

“ No, no objections,” said Nancy, in a cold tone. 

“Ah, well, you’re a lucky fellow, Godfrey,” said uncle 
Kimble; “but you’re my godson, so I won’t "stand in your 
wn\% Else I’m not so very old eh, my clear ? ” he went on 
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skipping to his wife’s side again. You wouldn’t mind my 
having a second after you were gone — not if I cried a good 
deal first.” 

Come, come, take a cup o’ tea and stop your tongue, 
do,” said good-humored Mrs. Kimble, feeling some pride in 
a husband who must be regarded as so clever and amusing 
by the company generally. If he had only not been irritable 
at cards I 

While safe, well-tested personalities were enlivening the 
tea in this way, the sound of the fiddle approaching within a 
distance at which it could be heard distinctly, made the young 
people look at each other with sympathetic impatience for 
the end of the meal. 

“ Wh}?”, there’s Solomon in the hall,” said the Squire, 
and playing my fav’rite tune, /believe^ — ‘The flaxen-headed 
plough-boy ’ — he’s for giving us a hint as we aren’t enough 
in a hurry to hear him play. Bob,” he called out to his third 
long-legged son, who was at the other end of the room, “open 
the door, and tell Solomon to come in. He shall give us a 
tune here.” 

Bob obeyed, and Solomon walked in, Addling as he walked, 
for he would on no account break off in the middle of a tune. 

“Here, Solomon,” said the Squire with loud patronage. 
“Round here, my man. Ah, I knew it was ‘The flaxen- 
headed plough-boy : ’ there’s no finer tune.” 

Solomon Macey, a small, hale old man with an abundant 
crop of long white hair reaching nearly to his sholders, 
advanced to the indicated spot, bowing reverently while lie 
fiddled, as much as to say that he respected the company, 
though he respected the key-note more. As soon as he had 
repeated the tune and lowered his fiddle, he bowed again to 
the Squire and the rector, and said, “I hope I see your honor 
and your reverence well, and wishing you health and long 
life and a happy New Year. And wishing the same to you, 
Mr. Lammeter, sir ; and to the other gentlemen, and themad- 
ams, and the young lasses,” 

As Solomon uttered the last words, he bowed in all direc- 
tions solicitously, lest he should be wanting indue respect. 
But thereupon he immediately began to prelude, and fell into 
the tune which he knew would be taken as a special compli- 
ment by Mr, Lammeter. 

“Thank ye, Solomon, thank ye,” said Mr. Lammeter 
when the fiddle paused again. “ That’s H')ver tlie hills and 
far away,’ that is? My father used say to me, whenever we 
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mt of hospitality, and eating and drinking too much in your 
neighbor’s house to show that you liked your cheer? And 
the parson naturally set an example in these social duties. 
For it would not have been possible for the Raveloe mind, 
’’mthoLit a peculiar revelation, to know that a clergyman 
should be a pale-faced memento of solemnities, instead of a 
reasonably faulty man, whose exclusive authority to read 
prayers and preach, to christen, marry, and bury you, neceS' 
sarily co-existed with the right to sell you the ground to be 
buried in, and to take tithe in kind ; on which last point, of 
course, there was a little grumbling, but not to the extent f 
irreligion — not of deeper significance than the grumbling at 
the rain, which was by no means accompanied with a spirit 
of impious defiance, but with a desire that the prayer for fine 
weather might be read forthwith. 

There was no reason, then, why the rector’s dancing should 
not be received as part of the fitness of thing quite as much 
as the Squire’s, or why, on the other hand, Mr. Macey’s offi- 
cial respect should restrain him from subjecting the parson’s 
performance to that criticism with which minds of extraor- 
dinary acuteness must necessarily contemplate the doings of 
their fallible fellow-men. 

The Squire’s pretty springy, considering his weight,” 
said Mr. Macey, “ and he stamps uncommon well. But Mr. 
Lammeter beats ’em all for shapes : you see he holds his 
head like a sodger, and he* isn’t so cushiony as most o’ the 
oldish gentlefolks— they run fat in general ; and he’s got a 
fine leg. The parson’s nimble enough, but he hasn’t got 
much of a leg: it’s a bit too thick down’ard, and his knees 
might be a bit nearer wi’out damage ; but he might do worse, 
he might do worse. Though he hasn’t that grand way o’ wav- 
ing his hand as the Squire has.” . 

Talk o’ ninibleness, look at Mrs. Osgood,” said Ben Win- 
throp, who was holding his son Aaron between his knees. 

‘‘ She trips along with her little steps, so as nobody can see 
how she goes — it’s like as if she had little wheels to her feet. 
She doesn’t look a day older nor last year: she’s the finest- 
made woman as is, let the next be where she will.” 

don’t heed how the women are made,” said Mr. Macey, 
with some contempt ‘'VTbey wear nayther coat nor breeches : 
you can’t make much onto’ their shapes.” 

“ Fayder,” said Aaron, whose feet were busy beating out 
the tune^ ^‘how does that big cock’s-feather stick in Mrs 
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Grackenthrop’s yead ? Is there a little hole for it, like in my 
shuttlecock ? ’’ 

/‘Hush, lad, hush; that’s the way the ladies dress their- 
selves, that is,” said the father, adding, however, in an under- 
tone to Mr. Macey, “It does make her look funny, though— 
partly like a short-necked bottle wi’ a long quill in it Hey, 
by jingo, there’s the young Squire leading off now, wi’ Miss 
Nancy for partners. There’s a lass for you 1 — like a pink- 
and- white posy — there’s nobody ’ud think as anybody could 
be so pritty. I shouldn’t wonder if she’s Madam Cass some 
day, arter all — and nobody more rightfuller, for they’d make 
a fine match. You can find nothing against Master Godfrey’s 
shapes, Macey, /’ll bet a penny.” 

Mr, Macey screwed up his mouth, leaned his head farther 
on one side, and twirled his thumbs with a presto movement 
as his eyes followed Godfrey?' up the dance. At last he sum- 
med up his opinion. 

“Pretty well down’ard, but a bit too round i’ the shoulder- 
blades. And as for them coats as he gets from the Flitton 
tailor, they’re a poor cut to pay double money for,” 

“ Ah, Mr. Macey, you and me are two folks,” said Ben, 
slightly indignant at this carping. “ When I’ve got a pot of 
good ale, I like to swaller it, and do my inside good, i’stead 
o’ smelling and staring at it to see if I can’t find faut wi’ the 
brewing. I should like you to pick me out a finer-limbed 
young fellow nor Master Godfrey — one as ’ud knock you 
down easier, or’s more pleasanter looksed when he’s piert 
and merry.” 

“ Tchuh ! ” said Mr. Macey, provoked to increased sever- 
ity, “he isn’t come to his right color yet ; he’s partly like a 
slack-baked pie. And I doubt he’s got a soft place in his 
head, else why should he be turned round the finger by that 
offal Dunsey as nobody’s seen o’ late, and let him kill that 
fine hunting boss as was the talk o’ the country ? And one 
while he was allays after Miss Nancy, and then it all went 
off again, like a smell o’ hot porridge, as I may say. That 
wasn’t my way w?hen I went a-coorting.” 

“Ah, but mayhap, Miss Nancy hung off, like, and your 
lass didn’t,” said Ben. 

“ I should say she didn’t,” said Mr. Macey, significantly. 

“ Before I said ‘ sniff,’ I took care to know as she’d say 
snaff,’ and pretty quick too. I wasn’t a-going to open my 
^noiith, like a dog at a fiy, and snap it to again, wi’ nothing to 
^waller/’ 
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Well, I think Miss Nancy’s a-coming round again,” said 
Ben, for Master Godfrey doesn’t look so down-hearted to- 
night. And I see he’s for taking her away to sit down, now 
they’re at the end of the dance : that looks like sweetheart- 
ing, that does.” 

The reason why Godfrey and Nancy had left the dance 
was not so tender as Ben imagined. In the close press of 
couples a slight accident had happened to Nancy’s dress, 
which, wdiile it was short enough to show her neat ankle in 
front, was long enough behind to be caught under the stately 
stamp of the Squire’s foot, so as to rend certain stitches at 
the waist, and cause much sisterly agitation in Priscilla’s 
mind, as well as serious concern in Nancy’s. One’s thoughts 
may be much occupied with love-struggles, but hardly so as to 
be insensible to a disorder in the general framework of things. 
Nancy had no sooner completed her duty in the figure they 
were dancing than she said to Godfrey, with a deep blush, 
that she must go and sit down till Priscilla could come to her ; 
for the sisters had already exchanged a short whisper and an 
open-eyed glance full of meaning. No reason less urgent 
than this could have prevailed on Nancy to give Godfrey 
this opportunity of sitting apart with her. As for Godfrey, 
he was feeling so happy and oblivious under the long charm 
of the country-dance with Nancy, that he got rather bold on 
the strength of her confusion, and was capable of leading her 
straight away, without leave asked, into the adjoining small 
parlor, where the card-tables were set. 

‘"•Oh, no, thank you,” said Nancy, coldly, as soon as she 
perceived where he was going, not in there. I’ll wait here 
till Priscilla’s ready to come to me. I’m sorry to bring you 
out of the dance and make myself troublesome.” 

“ Why, you’ll be more comfortable here by 3?-ourself,” said 
the artful Godfrey: I’ll leave you here till your sister can 
come.” He spoke in an indifferent tone. 

That was an agreeable proposition, and just what Nancy 
desired; why, then, was she a little hurt that Mr. Godfrey 
should make it } They entered, and she seated herself on a 
chair against one of the card tables, as the stiffest and most 
unapproachable position she could choose. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,” she said immediately. “ I needn’t give 
you any more trouble. I’m sorry you’ve had such an unlucky 
partner.” 

‘‘That’s very ill-natured of you,” said Godfrey, standing 
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by her without any sign of intended departure, to be sorry 
you’ve danced with me,” 

Oh, no, sir, I don’t mean to say what’s ill-natured at all,” 
said Nancy, looking distractingly prim and pretty. “ When 
gentlemen have so many pleasures, one dance can matter but 
very little.” 

“You know that isn’t true. You know one dance with 
you matters more to me than all the other pleasures in the 
world.” 

It was a long, long while since Godfrey had said anything 
so direct as that, and Nancy was startled. But her instinctive 
dignity and repugnance to any show of emotion made her sit 
perfectly still, and only throw a little more decision into her 
voice as she said — 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Godfrey, that’s not known to me, and I 
have very good reasons for thinking different. But if it’s 
true, I don’t wish to hear it.” 

Would you never forgive me, then, Nancy — never think 
well of me, let what would happen—would you never think 
the present made amends for the past ? Not if I turned a 
good fellow, and gave up everything you didn’t like ? ” 

Godfrey was half conscious that his sudden opportunity 
of speaking to Nancy alone bad driven him beside himself, 
but blind feeling had got the mastery of his tongue. Nancy 
really felt much agitated by the possibility Godfrey’s words 
suggested, but this very pressure of emotion that she was in 
danger of finding too strong for her, roused all her power of 
self-command. 

“I should be glad to see a good change in anybody, Mr. 
Godfrey,” she answered, with the slightest discernible differ- 
ence of tone, ‘*but it ’ud be better if no change was wanted.” 

You’re very hard-hearted, Nancy,” said Godfrey, pet- 
tishly. “ You might encourage me to be a better fellow. 
I’m very miserable — ^but you’ve no feeling.” 

I think those have the least feeling that act wrong, to be- 
gin with,” said Nancy, sending out a Hash in spite of herself. 
Godfrey was delighted with that little flash, and would have 
liked to go on and make h.er quarrel with him ; Nancy was so 
exasperatingly quiet and firm. But she was not indifferent to 
him yet. 

The entrance of Priscilla, bustling forward and saying, 
“ Dear heart alive, child, let us look at this gown,” cut off 
Godfrey’s hopes of a quarrel. 

“I suppose I must go now,” he said to Priscilla. 
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it’s no matter to me \ihether you go or stay,’’ said that 
frank lady, searching for something in her pocket, with a pre- 
occupied brow. , 

“ Do you want me to go ? ” said Godfrey, looking at Nancy, 
who was now standing up by Priscilla’s order. 

‘•As you like,” said Nancy, trying to recover all her 
former coldness, and looking down carefully at the hem of 
her gown. 

“ Then I like to stay,” said Godfrey, with a reckless de- 
termination to get as much of this joy as he could to-night, 
and think nothing of the morrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 

While Godfrey Cass was taking draughts of forgetfulness 
from the sweet presence of Nancy, willingly losing all sense 
of that hidden bond which at other moments galled and 
fretted him so as to mingle irritation with the very sunshine, 
Godfrey’s wife was walking with slow, uncertain steps 
through the snow-covered Raveloe lanes, carrying her child 
in her arms. 

This journey on New^ Year’s Eve was a premeditated act 
of vengeance which she had kept in her heart ever since God- 
frey, in a fit of passion, had told her he wmld sooner die than 
acknowledge her as his wife. There would be a great party 
at the Red" House on New Year’s Eve, she knew : her hus- 
band would be smiling and smiled upon, hiding her existence 
in the darkest corher of his heart But she would mar his 
pleasure : she would go in her dingy rags, with her faded 
face, once as handsome as the best, with her little child that 
had its father’s hair and eyes, and disclose herself to the 
Squire as his eldest son’s wife. It is seldom that the misera- 
ble can help regarding their misery as a wrong inflicted by 
those who are less miserable. Molly knew that the cause of 
her dingy rags was not her husband’s neglect, but the demon 
Opium to whom she was enslaved, body and soul, except in' 
the lingering mother’s tenderness that refused to give him 
her hungry child. She knew this well ; and yet, in the mo- 
ments of wretched unbenumbed consciousness, the sense of 
her want and degradation transformed itself continually into 
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bitterness towards Godfrey. was well off; and if she 
had her rights she would be well off too. The belief that he 
repented his marriage, and suffered from it, only aggravated 
her vindictiveness. Just and self-reproving* thoughts do not 
come to us too thickly, even in the purest air, and with the 
best lessons of heaven and earth ; how should those white 
winged delicate messengers make their way to Molly’s 
poisoned chamber, inhabited by no higher memories than 
those of a bar-maid’s paradise of pink ribbons and gentle- 
man’s jokes ? 

She had set out at an early hour, but had lingered on the 
road, inclined by her indolence to believe that if she waited 
under a warm shed the snow would cease to fail. She had 
waited longer than she knew, and now that she found herself 
belated in the snow-hidden ruggedness of the long lanes, even 
the animation of a vindictive purpose could not keep her 
spirit from failing. It was seven o’clock, and by this time 
she was not very far from Raveloe, but she was not familiar 
enough with those monotonous lanes to know how near she 
was to her journey’s end. She needed comfort, and she knew 
but one comforter — the familiar demon in her bosom ; but 
she hesitated a moment, after drawing out the black remnant, 
before she raised it to her lips. In that moment the mother’s 
love pleaded for painful consciousness rather than oblivion — ^ 
pleaded to be left in aching weariness, rather than to have 
the encircling arms benumbed so that they could not feel the 
dear burden. In another moment Molly had flung something 
away, but it was not the black remnant — it was an empty vial- 
And she walked on again under the breaking cloud, from 
which there came now and then the light of a quickly-veiled 
star, for a freezing wind had sprung up since ti)e snowirig 
had ceased. But she walked always more and more drowsily, 
and clutched more and more automatically the sleeping child 
at her bosom. 

Slowly the demon was working his will, and cold and 
weariness were his helpers. Soon she felt nothing but a 
supreme immediate longing that curtained off all futurity — 
the longing to lie down and sleep. She had arrived at a spot 
where her footsteps were no longer checked by a hedgerow, 
and she had wandered vaguely, unable to distinguish any 
objects, notwithstanding the wide whiteness arouml her. and 
the growing starlight. She sank down against a straggling 
furze blush, an easy pillo^v enough ; and the bed of snovv^ too, 
was soft. She did not feel that the bed was cold, and did 
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fiot heed whether the child would wake and cry for her. But 
lier arms had not yet relaxed their instinctive clutch; and the 
Uttle one slumbered on as gently as if it had been rocked in a 
l ace-trimmed cradle. 

But the complete torpor came at last . the fingers lost 
1 heir tension, the arms unbent ; then the little head fell away 
' rom the bosom, and the blue eyes opened wide on the cold 
\ arlight. At first there was a little peevish cry of “ mammy/’ 
a d an effort to regain the pillowing arm and bosom ; but 
mammy’s ear w^as deaf, and the pillow seemed to be slipping 
away backward. Suddenly, as the child rolled downward on 
its mother’s knees, all wet with snow, its eyes were caught by 
a bright glancing light on the white ground, and, with the 
ready transition of infancy, it was immediately absorbed in 
watching the bright living thing running towards it, yet never 
arriving. That bright living thing must be caught; and in 
an instant the child had slipped on all fours, and held out 
one little hand to catch the gleam. But the gleam w'ould not 
be caught in that way, and now the head was held up to see 
wdiere the cunning gleam came from. It came from a very 
bright place ; and the little one, rising on its legs, toddled 
through the snow, the old grimy shawl in which it was 
wrapped trailing behind it, and the queer little bonnet dang- 
ling at its back— toddled on to the open door of Silas Marner’s 
cottage, and right up to the warm hearth, where there was a 
bright fire of logs and sticks, which had thoroughly warmed 
the old sack (Silas’s great-coat) spread out on the bricks to 
dry. The little one, accustomed to be left to itself for long 
hours wdthout notice from its mother, squatted down on the 
sack, and spread its tiny hands towards the blaze, in perfect 
contentment, gurgling and making many inarticulate communi- 
cations to the cherful fire, like a new-hatched gosling begin- 
ning to find itself comfortable. But presently the warmth 
had a lulling effect, and the little golden head sank down on 
tlie old sack, and the blue eyes were veiled by their delicate 
h:ilf transparent lids. 

But where was Silas Marner while this strange visitor had 
come to his hearth ? He was in the cottage, but he did not 
see the child. During the last few weeks, since he had lost 
his money, he had contracted the habit of opening his door 
and looking out from time to time, as if he thought that his 
money might be some how coming back to him, or that some 
trace, some news of it, might be mysteriously on the road, and 
be caught by the listening ear or the straining eye* It was 
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chiefly at night, when he was not occupied in his loom, that he 
fell into thil repetition of an act for which he could have 
assigned no definite purpose, and which can hardly be under- 
Sod except by those who have undergone a bewildering 
separation from a supremely loved_ object. In the evening 
twilight, and later whenever the night was not dark Silas 
looked out on that narrow prospect round the Stonepits, 
listening and gazing, not with hope, but with mere yearning. 

This moniing he had been told by some of his neighbors 
that it was New Year’s Eve, and that he must sit up and hea 
the old year rung out and the new rung in because that was 
good luck, and might bring his money back again. 1 his vvas 
Lly a friendly Raveloe-way of jesting with the half-crazy od- 
ditiL of a miser, but it had perhaps helped to throw Silas into 
a more than usually excited state. Since the on-coming of 
twilight he had opened his door again and again, though only 
to shut it immediately at seeing all distance veiled by the 
falling snow. But the last time he opened it the snow had 
ceased, and the clouds were parting here and there. He 
stood and listened, and gazed for a long vvhile— there was 
really something on the road coming towards him then, but 
he caught no sign of it j and the stillness and the wide tiack- 
less snow seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched his 
yearning with the chill of despair. He went in agau^and 
put his right hand on the latch of the door to close it but 
he did nol: close it : he was arrested, as he had been alread} 
since his loss, by the invisible wand of _ catalepsy, and stood 
like a graven image, with wide but sightless eyes, 
open hil door, powerless to resist either the good or evil that 

"^^^WheirMamer’s sensibility returned, he continued the 
action which had been arrested, and closed his door, unaware 0 
the chasm in his consciousness, unaware of any interincu ate 
change, except that the light had grown dim, and that he was 
chilled and faint. He thought he had been too long stand- 
ing at the door and looking out. Turning towards the heai tli, 
where the two logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red 
uncertain glimmer, he seated himself on his hreside chair, and 
was stooping to push his logs together, when, to liis blurred 
vision, it seemed as if there were gold on the floor in fiont of 
the hearth. Gold!— bis own gold— brought back to him as 
mysteriously as it had been taken away 1 He felt his heart 
beo-in to beat violently, and for a few moments he was unable 
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to stretch out his hand and grasp the restored treasure. The 
heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger beneath his agh 
tated gaze. He leaned forward at last, and stretched forth 
his hand ; but instead of the hard coin with the familiar re- 
sisting outline, his fingers encountered soft warm curls. In 
utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and bent his head 
low to examine the marvel : it was a sleeping child — a round, 
fair thing, with soft yellow rings all over its head. Gould 
this be his little sister come back to him in a dream — his 
little sister whom he had carried about in his arms for a year 
before she died, when he was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings ? That was the first thought that darted across 
Silases blank wonderment. Was it a dream ? He rose to 
his feet again, pushed his logs together, and, throwing on some 
dried leaves and sticks, raised a flame ; but the flame did not 
disperse the vision — it only lit up more distinctly the little round 
form of the child, and its shabby clothing. It was very much 
like his little sister. Silas sank into his chair powerless, under 
the double presence of an inexplicable surprise and a hurrying 
influx of memories. How and when had the child come in 
without his knowledge? He had never been beyond the 
door. But along with that question, and almost thrusting it 
away, there was a vision of the old home and the old streets 
leading to Lantern Yard — and within that vision another, of 
the thoughts which had been present with him in those far-off 
scenes. The thoughts were strange to him now, like old 
friendships impossible to revive y and yet he had a dreamy 
feeling that this child was somehow a message come to him 
from that far-off life : it stirred fibres that had never been 
moved in Raveloe — old quiverings of tenderness — old impres- 
sions of awe at the presentiment of some Power presiding 
over his life ; for his imagination had not yet extricated itself 
from the sense of mystery in the child’s sudden presence, and 
had formed no conjectures of ordinary natural means by 
which the event could have been brought about. 

But there was a cry on the hearth : the child had awaked, 
and Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. It clung round 
his neck, and burst louder and louder into that mingling of 
inarticulate cries with “mammy ” by which little children ex- 
press the bewilderment of waking. Silas pressed it to him, 
and almost unconsciously uttered sounds of hushing tender- 
ness, wdiile he bethought himself that some of his porridge, 
which had got cool by the dying Are, would do to feed the 
child with if it were only warmed up a little. 
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He had plenty to do through the next hour. The por- 
ridge, sweetened' with some dry brown sugar from an old 
store which he had refrained from using for himself, stopped 
theories of the little one, and made her litt her blue eyes 
with a wide quiet gaze at Silas, as he put the spoon into her 
mouth. Presently she slipped from his knee and bega,n to 
toddle about, but with a pretty stagger that made Si as jump 
UP and follow her lest she should fall against anything that 
would hurt her. But she only fell in a sitting posture on the 
o-round, and began to pull at her boots, looking up at him 
with a crying face as if the boots hurt her. He took her on 
his knee again, but it was some time before it occured to 
Silas’s dulfbachelor mind that the wet boots were the gnev- 
ance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got them off with. diffi- 
culty, and baby was at once happily occupied with the primary 
mys'tery of her own toes, inyiting Silas, with much chuckling, to 
consider the mystery too. But the wet boots had at last 
suo-gested to Silas that the child had been walking on the 
snotv, and this roused him from his entire obliyion of any 
ordinary means by whieli it conM have entered and been 
brought into his house. Under the prompting of this new 
idea, and without waiting to form conjectures, he raised the 
child in his arms, and went to the door. As soon as he mia 
opened it, there was the cry of “mammy” again, which Silas 
had not heard since the child’s first hungry waking. Lending 
forward, he could just discern the marks made by the little 
feet on the virgin snow, and be 'followed their track to the 
furze bushes. Mammy ! ’’ the little one cried again and 
ao-ain, stretching itself forward so. as almost to escape from 
Shas’s arms, before he himself was aware that there wa.s 
something more than the bush before him— -that theie was 
a human 'body, with the head sunk low in the turze, and half- 
covered with the shaken snow. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was after the early supper-time at the Red House, and 

the entertainment was in that stage when bashfiiuiess itself 
had passed into easy jollity, when gentlemen, conscious of 
unusual accomplishments, could at length be prevailed on to 
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dance a hornpipe, and when the Squire preferred talking loud- 
ly, scattering snuif, and patting his visitors’ backs, to sitting 
longer at the whist-table — a choice exasperating to uncle 
Kimble, who, being always volatile in sober business hours, 
became intense and bitter over cards and brandy, shuffled 
before his adversary’s deal with a glare of suspicion, and 
turned up a mean trump-card with an air of inexpressible dis- 
gust, as if in a world where such things could happen one 
might as well enter on a course of reckless profligacy. When 
the evening had advanced to this pitch of freedom and enjoy- 
ment, it was usual for the servants, the heavy duties of sup- 
per being well over, to get their share of amusement by coming 
to look on at the dancing; so that the back regions of the 
house were left in solitude. 

There v^ere two doors by which the White Parlor was en- 
tered from the hall, and they were both standing open for the 
sake of air ; but the lower one was crowded with the servants 
and villagers, and only the upper doorway was left free. Bob 
Cass was figuring in a hornpipe, and his father, very proud of 
this lithe son, whom he repeatedly declared to be just like 
himself in his young days, in a tone that implied this to be 
the very highest stamp of juvenile merit, was the centre of a 
group who had placed themselves opposite the performer, 
not far from the upper door. Godfrey was standing a little 
way off, not to admire his brother’s dancing, but to keep sight 
of Nancy, who was seated in the group, near her father. He 
stood aloof, because he wished to avoid suggesting'himself as 
a subject for the Squire’s fatherly jokes, in connection with 
matrimony and Miss Nancy Lammeter’s beauty, which were 
likely to become more and more explicit. But he had the 
pz'ospect of dancing with her again wdien the hornpipe was 
concluded, and in the meanwhile it was very pleasant to get 
long glances at her quite unobserved. 

But when Godfrey w^as lifting his eyes from one of those 
long glances, they encountered an object as startling to him 
at that moment as if it had been an apparition from the dead. 
It was an apparition from that hidden life which lies, like a 
dark by-street, behind the goodly oriiamented fagade that 
meets the sunlight and the gaze of respectable admirers. It 
was his own child carried in Silas Marner’s arms. That 
was his instantaneous impression, unaccompanied by doubt, 
though he had not seen the child for months past ; and when 
the hope was rising that he might possibly be mistaken, Mr. 
Crackenthorp and Mr. Lammeter had already advanced to 
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Silas, in astonishment at this strange advent. Godfrey joined 
them immediately, unable to rest without hearing every word 
— trying to control himself, but conscious that if any one no- 
ticed him, they must see that he was white-lipped and trem- 
bling. 

But now all eyes at that end of the room were bent on 
Silas Marner; the Squire himself had risen, and asked 
angril}^, ‘‘ How’s this — what’s this? what do you- do com> 
ing in here in this way ? ” 

Vm come for the doctor — I want the doctor,” Silas had 
said, in the first moment, to Mr. Crackenthorp. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Marner ? ” said the rector. 
“ The doctor’s here ; but say quietly what you want him for.” 

“ It’s a woman,” said Silas, speaking low, and half-breath- 
lessly, just as Godfrey came up. “ Shes’ dead, I think — dead 
in the snow at the Stone-pits — not far from my door.” 

Godfrey felt a great throb : there was one terror in his 
mind at that moment: it was, that the woman might mfbe 
dead. That was an evil terror — an ugly inmate to have 
found a nestling-place in Godfrey’s kindly disposition ; but 
no disposition is a security from evil wishes to a man whose 
happiness hangs on duplicity. 

“Hush, hush !” said Mr. Crackenthorp. “Go out into 
the hall. I’ll fetch the doctor to you. Found a woman in 
the snow — and thinks she’s dead,” he added, speaking low, 
to the Squire. “ Better say as little about it as possible ; it 
will shock the ladies. Just tell them a poor woman is ill 
from cold and hunger. I’ll go and fetch Kimble.” 

By this time, however, the ladies had pressed forward, 
curious to know what could have brought the solitary linen- 
weaver there under such strange circumstances, and interested 
in the pretty child, who, half alarmed and half attracted by 
the brightness and the numerous company, now frowned and 
hid her face, now lifted up her head again and looked round 
placably, until a touch or a coaxing word brought back the 
frown, and made her bury her face with a new determination. 

“What child is it ?” said several ladies at once, and, 
among the rest, Nancy Lammeter, addressing Godfrey. 

“ I don’t know— some poor woman’s who has been found 
in the snow, I believe,” was the answer Godfrey wrung from 
himself with a terrible effort. (“ After all, am I certain ? ” 
he hastened to add, silently, in anticipation of his own con- 
science.) 

“ Why, you’d better leave the child here, then, Master 
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Marner/'’ said good-natured Mrs. Kimble, hesitating, however, 
to take those dingy clothes into contact with her own orna' 
mented satin boddice. “ I’ll tell one o’ the girls to fetch it.” 

'^Q — no — I can’t part with it, I can’t let it go,” said 
Silas, abruptly. It’s come to me — I’ve a right to keep it.” 

The proposition to take the child from him had come to 
Silas quite unexpectedly, and his speech, uttered under a 
strong sudden impulse, was almost like a revelation to him- 
self : a minute before, he had no distinct intention about the 
child. 

Did you ever hear the like } ” said Mrs, Kimble, in mild 
surprise to her neighbor. 

“ Now, ladies, I must trouble you to stand aside,” said 
Mr. Kimble, coming from the card-room in some bitterness at 
the interruption, but drilled by the long habit of his profession 
into obedience t6 unpleasant calls, even when he has hardly 
sober. 

It’s a nasty business turning out now, eh, Kimble ? ” 
said the Squire. He might ha’ gone for your young fellow 
— the ’prentice there — what’s his name ? ” 

Might ? ay — what’s the use of talking about might ? ” 
growled uncle Kimble hastening out with’ Marner, and fol- 
lowed by Mr, Crackenthorp and Godfrey. “ Get me a pair of 
thick boots, Godfrey, will you ? And stay, let somebody run 
to Winthrop’s and fetch Dolly- — she’s the best woman to get 
Ben was here himself before supper : is he gone ” 

“ Yes, sir, I met him,” said Marner ; “ but I couldn’t stop 
to tell him anything, only I said I w^as going for the doctor, 
and he said the doctor w^as at the Squire’s. And 1 made 
haste and ran, and there was nobody to be seen at the back 
o’ the house, and so I went in to where the company w'as.” 

The child, no longer distracted by the bright light and the 
smiling women’s faces, began to cry and call for “ mammy,” 
though aivvays clinging to Marner, who had apparently won 
her thorough confidence. Godfre} had come back with the 
boots, and felt the cry as if some fibre were drawn tight with- 
in him. • 

“ I’ll go,” he said, hastily, eager for some movement ; 
“ I’ll go and fetch the woman— -Mrs. ’VVinthrop.” 

“ Oh, pooh — send somebody else,” said uncle Kimble, 
hurrying aw^ay with Marner. 

“ You’ll let me know if I can be of any use, Kimble,” 
said Mr. Crackenthorp. But the doctor was out of hearing. 

Godfrey, too, had disappeared : he was gone to snatch his 
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hat and coat, having just reflection enough to remember that 
he must not look lik^e a madman ; but he rushed out of the 
house into the snow without heeding his thin shoes. 

In a few minutes he was on his rapid way to the Stone- 
pits by the side of Dolly, who, though feeling that she was 
entirely in her place in encountering cold and snow on an er- 
rand of mercy, was much concerned at a young gentleman’s 
getting his feet wet under a like impulse. 

‘‘You’d a deal better go back, sir,” said Dolly, with re- 
spectful compassion, “ You’ve no call to catch cold : and 
I’d ask you if you’d be so good as tell my husband to come, 
on your way back — he’s at the Rainbow, I doubt — if you 
found him any way sober enough to be o’ use. Or else, 
there’s Mrs. Snell ’ud happen send the boy up to fetch and 
carry, for there may be things wanted from the doctor’s.” 

“ No, I’ll stay, now I’m once out — I’ll stay outside here,” 
said Godfrey, when they come opposite Marner’s cottage. 
“ You can come and tell me if I can do anything.” 

“ Well, sir, you’re very good : you’ve a tender heart,” said 
Dolhs going to the door. 

Godfrey was top painfully preoccupied to feel a twinge of 
self-reproach at this undeserved praise. He walked up and 
down, unconscious that he was plunging ankle-deep in snow, 
unconscious of everything but trembling suspense about what 
was going on in the cottage, and the effect of each alterna- 
tive on his future lot. No, not quite unconscious of every- 
thing else. Deeper down, and half-smothered by passionate 
desire and dread, there was the sense that he ought not to be 
waiting on these alternatives : that he ought to accept the 
consequences of his deeds, own the miserable wife, and ful- 
fil the claims of the helpless child. But he had not moral 
courage enough to contemplate that active renunciation of 
Nancy as possible for him : he had only conscience and heart 
enough to make him forever uneasy under the weakness that 
forbade the renunciation. And at this moment his mind 
leaped away from all restraint towards the sudden prospect 
of deliverance from his long bondage. 

“Is she dead said the voice that predominated over 
every other within him, “ If she is, I may marry Nancy ; 
and then I shall be a good fellow in future, and have no 
secrets, and the child — shall be taken care of somehow,” 
But across that vision came the other possibility — She may 
live, and then it’s all up with me.” 

Godfrey never knew how, long it was before the door of 
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the cottage opened and Mr. Kimble came out. He went 
forward to meet his uncle, prepared to suppress the agitation 
he must feel, whatever news he was to hear. 

“ I waited for you, as I’d come so far/’ he said, speaking 
first. 

“ Pooh, it was nonsense for you to come out : why didn’t 
you send one of the men ? There’s nothing to be done. 
She’s dead — has been dead for hours, I should say/’ 

‘‘What sort of a woman is she.?” said Godfrey, feeling 
the blood rush to his face. 

“A young woman, but emaciated, with long black hair. 
Some vagrant — quite in rags. She’s got a wedding-ring on, 
however. They must fetch her away to the workhouse to^ 
morrow. Come, come along.” 

“ I want to look at her,” said Godfrey. “T think I saw 
such a woman yesterday. I’ll overtake you in a minute or 
two.” 

Mr. Kimble went on, and Godfrey turned bace to the cot- 
tage. He cast only one glance at the dead face on the pil- 
low, wnich Dolly had smoothed with decent care ; but he re- 
membered that last look at his unhappy hated wife so welJ^ 
that at the end of sixteen years every line in the worn face 
was present to him when he told the full story of this night. 

He turned imtnediately towards the hearth, where Silas 
Marner sat lulling the child. She was perfectly quiet now, 
but not asleep — only soothed by sweet porridge and warmth 
into that wfide-gazing calm which makes us older human be- 
ings, wnth our inward turmoil feel a certain awe in the pres- 
ence of a little child, such as we feel before some quiet majesty 
or beauty in the earth or sky— before a steady glowing planet, 
or a full flowered eglantine, or the bending trees over a silent 
pathway. The wide-open blue eyes looked up at Godfrey’s 
without any uneasiness or sign of recognition : the child could 
make no visible audible claim on its father; and the father 
felt a strange mixture of feelings, a conflict of regret and joy, 
that the pulse of that little heart , bad no response for the 
half jealous yearning in his own, when the blue eyes turned 
away from him slowly, 'and fixed themselves on the weaver’s 
queer face, which was bent low clown to look at them, while 
the small hand began to pull Marner’s withered cheek with 
loving disfiguration. 

“ you’ll take the child to the parish to-morrow ? ” asked 
Godfrey, speaking as indifferently as he could. 
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‘‘ Who says so ? said Marner, sharply. “ Will they make 
me take her ? ’’ 

'‘Why, you wouldn’t like to keep her, should you — an old 
bachelor like you?’’ 

“ Till anybody shows they’ve a right to take her away 
from me ” said Marner. The mother’s dead, and I reckon 
it’s got no father : it’s a lone thing — and I’m a lone thing. 
My money’s gone, I don’t know where, — and this is come 
from I don’t know where. I know nothing— I’m partly 
amazed.” 

Poor little thing 1 ” said Godfrey. Let me give some- 
thing towards finding its clothes.” 

He had put his hand in his pocket and found half a 
guinea, and thrusting it into Silas’s hand, he hurried out of 
the cottage to overtake Mr. Kimble. 

Ah, I see it’s not the same woman I saw,” he said, as 
he came up. '‘It’s a pretty little child : the old fellow seems 
to want to keep it : that’s strange for a miser like him. But 
I gave him a trifle to help him out : the parish isn’t likely to 
quarrel with him for the right to keep the child.” 

“ No ; but I’ve seen the time when I might have quarrelled 
with him for it -myself. It’s too late now, though. If the 
child ran into the fire, your aunt’s too fat to oi^ertake it : she 
could only sit and grunt like an alarmed sow. But what a 
fool you are, Godfrey, to come out in your dancing shoes and 
stockings in this way — and you one of the beaux of the eve- 
ning and at your own house 1 What do you mean by such 
freaks, young fellow? Bias Miss Nancy been cruel, and do 
you want to spite her by spoiling your pumps ? ” 

“ Oh, everything has been disagreeable to-night. I was 
tired to death of jigging and gallanting, and that bother about 
the hornpipes. And I’d got to dance with the other Wiss 
Gunn,” said Godfrey, glad of the subterfuge his uncle had 
suggested to him. 

The prevarication and white lies which a mind .that keeps 
itself ambitiously pure is as uneasy under as a great artist 
under the false touches that no eye detects but his own, are 
worn as lightly as mere trimmings when once tlie actions have 
become a lie. 

Godfrey reappeared in the White Parlor with dry feet, and, 
since the truth must be told, with a sense of relief and glad- 
ness that was too strong for painful thoughts to struggle with. 
For could he not venture now, whenever'opportimityVffered, 
to say the tenderest things to Nancy Lammeter — to promise 
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her and himself that he would always be just what she would 
desire to see him ? There was no danger that his dead wife 
would be recognized : those were not days of active inquiry 
and wide report ; and as for the registry of their marriage, 
that was a long w^ay off, buried in unturned pages, away from 
every one^s interest but his own. Dunstan might betray him ; 
if he came back, but Dunstan might be won to silence. 

And when events turn out so much better for a man than 
he has had reason to dread, is it not a proof that his conduct 
has been less foolish and blameworthy than it might other- 
wise have appeared? When we are treated well, we natur- 
ally begin to think that we are not altogether immeritorious, 
and that it is only just we should treat ourselves well, and not 
mar our own good fortune. Where, after all, would be the 
use of his confessing the past to Nancy Lammeter, and throw- 
ing away his happiness ? — nay, hers ? for he felt some confi- 
dence that she loved him. As for the child, he would see that 
it was cared for : he would never forsake it ; he would do 
everything but own it. Perhaps it would be just as happy 
in life without being owned by its father, seeing that nobody 
could tell how things would turn out, and that — is there any 
other reason wanted ? — well, then, that the father would be 
much happier without owning the child. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

There was a pauper’s burial that week in Raveloe, and 
up Kench Yard at Batherley it it was known that the dark- 
haired woman with the fair child, who had lately come to 
lodge there, was gone away again. That was all the express 
note taken that Molly had disappeared from the eyes of men. 
But the unwept death, which, to the general lot, seemed as 
trivial as the summer-shed leaf, was charged with the force 
of destiny to certain human lives that we know of, shaping 
their joys and sorrows even to the end. 

Silas Marner’s determination to keep the “ tramp’s child ” 
was matter of hardly less surprise and iterated talk in the xdl- 
lage than the robbery of his money. That softening of feel- 
ing towards him which dated from his misfortune, that merg- 
ing of suspicion and dislike in a rather contemptuous pity for 
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him as lone and crazy, was now accompanied with a more ac- 
tive sympathy, especially amongst the women. Notable 
mothers who knew what it was to keep children whole and 
sweet ; ” lazy mothers, who knew what it was to be interrupted 
in folding their arms and scratching their elbows by the mis- 
chievous propensities of children just firm on their legs, were 
equally interested in conjecturing how a lone man would man- 
age with a two-year old child on his hands, and were equally 
ready with their suggestions ; the notable chiefly telling hirn 
what he had better do, and the lazy ones being emphatic in 
telling him what he would never be able to do. 

Among the notable mothers, Dolly Wintbrop was the one 
whose neighborly offices were the most acceptable to Mar- 
ner, for they were rendered without any show of bustling in- 
struction. Silas had shown her the half guinea given to him 
by Godfrey, and had asked her what he should do about get- 
ting some clothes for the child. 

Eh, Master Marner,’' said Dolly, there^s no call to buy, 
no more nor a pair o^ shoes ; for IVe got the little petticoats 
as Aaron wore five years ago, and it’s ill spending the money 
on them baby-clothes, for the child ’ull grow like grass i’ 
May, bless it — that it will.” 

And the same day Dolly brought her bundle, and displayed 
to Marner, one b}^ one, the tiny garments in their due order of 
succession, most of them patched and darned, but clean and 
neat as fresh-sprung herbs. This was the introduction to a 
great ceremony with soap and water, from which baby came 
out in new beauty and sat on Dolly’s knee, handling her toes 
and chuckling and patting her palms together with an air of 
having made several discoveries about herself which she com- 
municated by alternate sounds of mam- 
my.” The ‘‘ mammy ” was not a cry of need or uneasiness ; 
Baby had been used to utter it without expecting either tender 
sound or touch to follow. 

“ Anybody ffid think the angils in heaven couldn’t be 
prettier,” said Dolly, rubbing the golden curls and kissing them. 
And to think of its being covered wi’ them dirty rags — and 
the poor mother — froze to death ; but there’s Them as tool- 
care of it, and brought it to your door, Master Marner. The 
door was open, and it walked in over the snow, like as if it 
had been a little starved robin. Didn’t you say the door 
'was open ? ”■; 

^^Yes,” said Silas, meditatively, — ^the door wm 
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open. The money’s gone I don’t know where, and this is come 
from I don’t know where.” 

He had not mentioned to any one his unconsciousness of 
the child’s entrance, shrinking from questions which might lead 
to the fact he himself suspected — namely, that he had been in 
one of his trances. 

“ Ah,” said Dolly, with soothing gravity, “ it’s like the night 
and the morning, and the sleeping and the waking, and the 
rain and the harvest — one goes and the other comes, and we 
know nothing how nor where. We may strive and scrat and 
fend, but it’s little we can do arter all — the big things come 
and go wi’ no striving o’ our’n — they do, that they do ; and 
I think you’re in the right on it to keep the little un, Master 
Marner, seeing as it’s been sent to you, though there’s folks as 
thinks different You’ll happen be a bit moithered with it 
while it’s so little; but I’ll come, and welcome, and see to it for 
you : iVe a bit o’ time to spare most days, for when one gets 
up betimes i’ the morning, the clock seems to stan’ still tow’rt 
ten, afore it’s time to go about the victual. So, as I say, I’ll 
come and see to the child for you, and welcome.” 

Thank you . . . kindly,” said Silas, hesitating a little. 
“ I’ll be glad if you’ll tell me things. But,” he added uneasily, 
leaning forward to look at baby with some jealousy, as she 
was resting her head backward against Dolly’s arm, and eying 
him contentedly from a distance— But I want to do things 
for it myself, else it may get fond o’ somebody else, and 
not fond o’ me. I’ve been used to fending for myself in the 
house — I can learn, I can learn.” 

“Eh, to be sure,” said Dolly, gently. “ I’ve seen men as 
are wonderful handy wi’ children. The men are awk’ard and 
contrary mostly, God help ’em — but when the drink’s out of 
’em, they aren’t unsensible, though they’re bad for leeching 
and bandaging — so fiery and impatient. You see this goes 
first, next the skin,” proceeded Dolly, taking up the little shirt 
and putting it on., 

“ Yes,” said Marner, docilely, bringing his eyes very close, 
that they might be initiated in the mysteries ; whereupon Baby 
seized his head with both her small arms, and put her lips 
against his face with purring noises. 

“ See there,” said Dolly, wnth a woman’s tender tact, 
“she’s fondest o’ you. She want’s to go o’ your lap, I’ll be 
bound. Go, then : take her, Master Marner ; you can put 
the things on, and then you can say as you’ve done for her 
from the first of her coming to you,” 
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Marner took her on Ms lap, trembling with an emolion 
mysterious to himself, at something unknown dawning on 
his life. Thought and feeling were so confused within him, 
that if he had tried to give them utterance, he could only 
have said that the child was come instead of the gold— that 
the gold had turned into the child. He took the garments from 
Dolly, and put them on under her teaching ; interrupted, of 
course, by Baby's gymnastics. 

‘‘ There, then 1 why, you take to it quite easy, Master Mar- 
ner,'’ said Dolly ; “ but what shall you do when you’re forced 
to sit in your loom ? For she’ll get busier and mischievouser 
every day — she will, bless her. It’s lucky as you’ve got that 
high hearth i’sted of a grate, for that keeps the fire more out 
of her reach: but if you’ve got anything as can be spilt or 
broke, or as is fit to cut her fingers off, she’ll be at it — and it 
is but right you should know.” 

Silas meditated a little while in some perplexity. I’ll tie 
her to the leg o’ the loom,” he said at last— “ tie her with a 
good long strip o’ something.” 

“Well, mayhap that’il do, as it’s a little gell, for they’re 
easier persuaded to sit i’ one place nor the lads. I know what 
the lads are ; for I’ve had four — four I’ve had, G d knows— 
and if you was to take and tie ’em up, they’d make a fighting 
and a crying as if you was ringing the pigs. But i’ll bring 
you my "^little chair, and some bits o’ red rag and things for 
her to "play wi’ ; an’ she’ll sit and chatter to ’em as if they was 
alive. Eh, if it wasn’t a sin to the lads to wish ’em made 
different, bless ’em, I should ha’ been glad for one of ’em to 
to be a little gell ; and to think as I could ha’ taught her to 
scour, and mend, and the knitting, and everything. But I 
can teach ’em this little un, Master Marner, when she gets old 
enough.” 

“But she’ll be little un,” said Marner, rather hastily. 
“ She’ll be nobody else’s.” 

“No, to be sure; you’ll have a right to her, if you’re a 
father to her, and bring her up according. But,” added 
Dolly, coming to a point w^hich she had determined before- 
hand to touch upon, “you must bring her up like christened 
folks’s children, and take her to church, and let her learn her 
catechise, as my little Aaron can say off — the ^ I believe,’ and 
everything, and ‘hurt nobody by word or deed,’— as well as 
if he was the clerk. That’s what you must do, Master Mar- 
ner, if you’d do the right thing by the orphan child.” 

Marner’s pale face flushed suddenly under a new anxiely. 
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His mind was too busy trying to give some definite bearing 
to Dolly’s words for him to think of answering her. 

“And it’s my belief/’ she went on, “as the poor little 
creature has never been christened, and it’s nothing but right 
as the parson should be spoke to ; and if you was noways 
unwilling, I’d talk to Mr. Macey about it this very day. For 
if the child ever went anyways wrong, and you hadn’t done 
your part by it, Master Marner — ’noculation, and everything 
to save it from harm — it ’ud be a thorn i’ your bed forever o’ 
this side the grave ; and I can’t think as it ’ud be easy lying 
down for anybody when they’d got to .another world, if they 
hadn’t done "their part by the helpless children as come wi’out 
their own asking.” 

Dolly herself was disposed to be silent for some time now, 
for she had spoken from the depths of her own simple belief, 
and was much concerned to know whether her words would 
produce the desired effect on Silas. He was puzzled and 
^anxious, for Dolly’s word “christened ” conveyed no distinct 
meaning to him. He had only heard of baptism, and had 
only seen the baptism of grown-up men and women. 

“ What is it as you mean by ‘ christened ? ’ ” he said at 
last, timidly. “ Won’t folks be good to her without it ? ” 
“Dear, dear! Master Marner,” said Dolly, with gentle 
distress and compassion. “ Had you never no father nor 
mother as taught you to say your prayers, and as there’s 
good words and good things to keep us from harm.^ ”• 

“Yes,” said Silas, in a low voice ; “I know a deal about 

that — used to, used to; But your ways are different : my 

country was a good way off.” He paused a few moments, 
and then added, more decidedly, “ But I want to do every- 
thing as can be done for the child. And whatever’s right for 
it i’ this country, and you think ’ull do it good, i’ll act ac- 
cording, if you’ll tell me.” 

“ Well, then, Master Marner,” said Dolly, inwardly re- 
joiced, “I’ll ask Mr. Macey to speak to the parson about it; 
and you must fix on a name for it, because it must have a 
name giv’ it when it’s christened,” 

“ My mother’s name was Hephzibah,” said Silas, “and 
my little sister was named after her.” 

“ Eh, that’s a hard name,” said Dolly. “ I partly think 
it isn’t a christened _ name.” ' 

“It’s a Bible name,” said Silas, old ideas recurring. 

“ Then I’ve no call to speak again’ it,” said Dolly, rather 
startled by Silas’s knowledge on this head ; “ but you see 
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Tm no scholarcl, and I’m slow at catching the words. My 
husband says I’m allays like as if I was putting the haft for 
the handle — that’s what he says — for he’s very sharp, God 
help him. But it was awk’ard calling your little sister by 
such a hard name, when you’d got nothing big to say, like-—* 
wasn’t it, Master Marner ? ” 

‘‘ We called her Eppie,” said Silas. 

‘'Well, if it was noways wrong to shorten the name, it 
ii’d be a deal handier. And so I’ll go now, Master Marner, 
and ril speak about the christening afore dark; and I wish 
you the best o’ luck, and it’s my belief as it’ll come to you, 
if you do what’s right by the orphan child ; — and thet -'j the 
’noculation to be seen to; and as to washing it’s bits o’ 
things, you need look to nobody but me, for I can do ’em wi’ 
one hand when I’ve got my suds about. Eh, the blessed 
angil ! You’ll let me bring my Aaron one o’ these days, and 
he’ll show her his little cart as his father’s made for him, and 
the black-and-white pup as he’s got a-rearing.” 

Baby christened, the rector deciding that a double 
baptism was the lesser risk to incur; and on this occasion, 
Silas, making himself as clean and tidy as he could, appeared 
for the first time within the church, and shared in the observ- 
ances held sacred by his neighbors. He was quite unable 
by means of anything he heard or saw, to identify the Rave- 
loe religion with his old faith ; if he could at any time in his 
previous life have done so, it must have been by the aid of a 
strong feeling ready to vibrate with sympathy, rather than by 
a comparison of phrases and ideas ; and now for long years 
that feeling had been dormant. He had no distinct idea 
jibout the baptism and the church-going, except that Dolly 
had said it was for the good of the child ; and in this way, 
as the weeks grew to months, the child created fresh and 
fresh links between his life and the lives from which he had 
hitherto shrunk continuall}'- into narrower isolation. Unlike 
the gold which needed nothing, and must be worshipped in 
close-locked solitude — which was hidden away from the day- 
light, was deaf to the song of birds, and started to no human 
tones — Eppie was- a creature of endless claims and ever- 
growing desires, seeking and loving sunshine, and living 
sounds, and living movements ; making trial of everything, 
with trust in new joy, and stirring the human kindness in all 
eyes that looked on her. The gold had kept his thoughts in 
an ever-repeated circle, leading to nothing beyond itself ; but 
Eppie was an object compacted of changes "and hopes that 
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forced his thoughts onward, and carried them far away from 
their old eager pacing towards the same blank limit— carried 
them away to the new things that would come with the com- 
ing years, when Eppie would have learned to understand how 
her father Silas cared for her; and made him look for iniao-es 
of that time in the ties and charities that bound together tlie 
families of his neighbors. The gold had asked that he should 
sit weaving longer and longer, deafened and blinded more 
and more to all things except the monotony of his loom and 
the repetition of his web j but Eppie called him away from 
his weaving, and made him think all its pauses a holiday, 
re-awakening his senses with her fresh life, even to the old 
winter-dies that came crawling forth in the early spring sun- 
shine, and warming him into joy because had joy. 

And when the sunshine grew strong and lasting, so that 
the buttercups w^ere thick in the meadows, Silas might be 
seen in the sunny mid-day, or in the late afternoon when the 
shadows were lengthening under the hedgerows, strolling out 
math uncovered head to carry Eppie beyond the Stone-pits to 
mdierei the dowers grew, till they reached some favorite bank 
where he could sit down, while Eppie toddled to pluck the 
dowsers and make remarks to the winged things that mur- 
mured happily above the bright petals, calling “ Dad-dad’s' ’ 
attention continually by bringing him the dowers. Then she 
would turn her ear to some sudden bird-note, and Silas learn- 
ed to please her by making signs of hushed stillness, that 
they might listen for the note to come again : so that when 
it came, she set up her small ba:ck and laughed with gurgling 
triumph. Sitting on the banks in this way, Silas began to look 
for the once familiar herbs again; and as the leaves, with 
their unchanged outline and markings, lay on his palm, there 
was a sense of crowding remembrances from \vhich he turned 
away timidly, taking refuge in Eppie’s little world, that lay 
lightly on his enfeebled spirit. 

As the child’s mind was growing into knowledge, his mind 
was growdng into memory : as her life unfolded, his soul, long 
stupeded in a cold, narrow piison, was unfolding too, and 
trembling gradually into full consciousness. 

It was an induehce which must gather force with every 
new year : the tones that stirred Silas’s heart grew articulate, 
and called for more distinct answers ; shapes and sounds 
grew clearer for Eppie^s eyes and ears, and there was more 
that Dad-dad ” was imperatively required to notice and ac- 
count for. Also, by the time Eppie was tiirce years old, she 
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developed a fine capacity for mischief, and for devising inge- 
nious ways of being troublesome, which found much exercise, 
not only for Silas’s patience, but for his watchfulness and 
penetration. Sorely was poor Silas puzzled on such occasions 
by the incompatible demands of love. Dolly Winthrop told 
him punishment was good for Eppie, and that as for rearing 
a child without making it tingle a little in soft and safe places 
now and then, it was not to be done. 

“To be sure, there’s another thing you might do, Master 
Marner,” added Dolly, meditatively : “you might shut her 
up once i’ the coal-hole. That was what I did wi’ Aaron ; 
for I was that silly wi’ the youngest lad, as I could never 
bear to smack him. Not as I could find i’ my heart to let 
him stay i’ the coal-hole more nor a minute, but it was enough 
to colly him all over, so as he must be new washed and 
dressed, and it was as good as a rod to him — that was. But 
I put it npo’ your conscience, Master Marner, as there’s one 
of ’em you must choose— ay ther smacking or the coal-hole — 
else she’ll get so masterful, there’ll be no holding her.” 

Silas was impressed with the melancholy truth of this last 
remark 3 but his force of mind failed before the only two penal 
methods open to him, not only because it was painful to him 
to hurt Eppie, but because he trembled at a moment’s con- 
tention with her, lest she should love him the less for it. Let 
even an affectionate Goliath get himself tied to a small ten- 
der thing, dreading to hurt it by pulling, and dreading still 
more to snap the cord^ and which of the two, pray, will be 
master ? It was clear that Eppie, with her short toddling 
steps, must lead father Silas a pretty dance on any fine morn- 
ing when circumstances favored mischief. 

For example. He had wisely chosen a broad strip of 
linen as a means of fastening her to his loom when he was 
busy : it made a broad belt round her waist, and was long 
enough to allow of her reaching the truckle-bed and sitting 
down on it, but not long enough for her to attempt any dan- 
gerous climbing. One bright summer’s morning Silas had 
been more engrossed than usual in “ setting up ” a new piece 
of work, an occasion on which his scissors were in requisition. 
These scissors, owing to an especial warning of Dolly’s, had 
been kept carefully out of Eppie’s reach ; but the click of 
them had had a peculiar attraction for her ear, and, watching 
the results of that click, she had derived the philosophic les- 
j?on that the same 'cause would produce the same effect. 
Silas bad seated himself in his loom, and the noise of wea?- 
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ing had begun ; but he had left his scissors on a ledge which 
Eppie’s arm was long enough to reach ; and now, like a small 
mouse, watching her opportunity, she stole quietly from her 
corner, secured the scissors, and toddled to the bed again, 
setting up her back as a mode of concealing the fact. She 
had a distinct intention as to the use of the scissors; and 
having cut the linen strip in a jagged but effectual manner, 
in two moments she had run out at the ojDen door where the 
sunshine was inviting her, while poor Silas believed her to be 
a better child than usual. It was not until he happened to 
need his scissors that the terrible fact burst upon him : Eppie 
had run out by herself — had perhaps fallen into the Stone- 
pit. Silas, shaken by the worst fear that could have befallen 
him, rushed out, calling “ Eppie ! ’’ and ran eagerly about the 
unenclosed space, exploring the dry cavities into which she 
might have fallen, and then gazing with questioning dread at 
the smooth red surface of the water. The cold drops stood 
on his brow. How long had she been out ? There was one 
hope — that she had crept through the stile and got into the 
fields, where he habitually took her to stroll. But the grass 
was high in the meadow, and there was no descrying her, if 
she were there, except by a close search that would be a tres- 
pass on Mr. Osgood’s crop. Still, that misdemeanor must be 
committed; and poor Silas, after peering all round the hedge- 
rows, traversed the grass, beginning with perturbed vision to 
see Eppie behind every group of red sorrel, and to see her 
moving ahvays farther oS as he approached. The meadow 
was searched in vain; and he got over the stile into the next 
held, looking with dying hope towards a small pond which 
was now reduced to its summer shallowness, so as to leave a 
wide margin of good adhesive mud.. Fie re, however, sat 
Ejopie, discoursing cheerfully to her own small boot, which she 
was using as a bucket to convey the water into a deep hoof- 
mark, while her little naked foot was planted comfortably on 
a cushion of olive-green mud. A red-headed calf was observ- 
ing her with alarmed doubt through the opposite hedge. 

Here was clearly a case of aberration in a christened child 
which demanded severe treatment ; but Silas, overcome with 
convulsive joy at finding his treasure again, could do nothing 
but snatch her up, and cover her with half-sobbing kisses. 
It was not until he had carried her home, and had begun to 
think of the necessary washing, that he recollected the need 
that he should punish Eppie, and ‘^make her remember.^’ 
The idea that she might run away again and come to harm, 
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dve him unusual resolution, and for the first time he deter- 
mined to try the coal hole— a small closet near the hearth. 

“Nauo-htv, naughty Eppie,” he suddenly began, holding 
her on his knee, and pointing to her muddy feet and clothes 
—'' naughty to cut with the scissors and run away. Eppie 
must go^’into the coal-hole for being naughty. Daddy must 

put her in the coal-hole.” i j 

^ He half expected that this would be shock enough, and 
that Eppie would begin to cry. But instead of that, she be- 
gan to shake herself on his knee, as if the proposition opened 
a pleasing novelty. Seeing that he must proceed to extremi- 
ties he put her into the coal-hole, and held the door closed, 
with a trembling sense that he was using a strong measure. 
For a moment there was silence, but then came a little cry, 
“ Opv opy ! ” and Silas let her out again, saying, “ Now Ep- 
pie ’ull never be naughty again, else she must go in the coal- 
hole— a black naughty place.” , . 

The weaving must stand still a long while this morning, 
for now Eppie must be w^ashed, and have clean clothes on j 
but it was to be hoped that this punishment would have a 
lasting effect, and save time in future — though, perhaps, it 
would^’have been better if Eppie had cried more. 

In half an hour she was clean again, and Silas, having 
turned his back to see what he could do with the linen band, 
threw it down again, with the reflection that Eppie would be 
o-ood without fastening for the_ rest of the morning. He 
turned round again, and was going to place hex in ^her little 
chair near the loom, when she peeped out at him with black 
face and hands again, and said, “ Eppie in de toal-hole i ” ^ 

This total failure of the coal-hole discipline shook Silas s 
belief in the efficacy of punishment. “ Slic’d take it all for 
fun,” he observed to Dolly, “if I didn’t hurt her, and that I 
can’t do, Mrs. Winthrop. If she makes me a bit o’ trouble, 
I can bear it. And she’s got no tricks but what she’ll grow 

“Well, that’s partly true, Master Marner,” said Dolly, 
sympathetically 5 **and if 3 ’t)n can’t hiing youi mind to flight- 
en her off touching things, you must do what you can to keep 
’em out of her way. That’s wffiat I do wi’ the imps as the 
lads are allays a-rearing. They will worry and gnaw— worry 
and gnaw they will, if it was one’s Sunday cap as nung anj- 
wliere so as thev could drag it. hey know no dilierence, 
God help ’em : it’s the pushing o’ the teeth as sets ’em on, 
that's what it is.” 
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So Eppie was reared without punishment, the burden of 
her misdeeds being borne vicariously by father Silas. The 
stone hut was made a soft nest for her, lined with downy pa- 
tience : and also in the world that lay beyond the stone hut 
she knew nothing of frowns and denials. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of carrying her and his 
yarn or linen at the same time, Silas took her with him in 
most of his journeys to the farm-houses, unwilling to leave 
her behind at Dolly Winthrop’s, who was always ready to take 
care of her : and little curly-headed Eppie, the weaver’s child, 
became an object of interest at several outlying homesteads, 
as well as in the village. Hitherto he had been treated very 
much as if he had been a useful gnome or brownie — a queer 
and unaccountable creature who must necessarily be looked at 
with wondering curiosity and repulsion, and with whom one 
would be glad to make all greetings and bargains as brief as 
possible, but who must be dealt with in a propitiatory way, 
and occasionally have^ a present of pork or garden-stuff to 
carry home with him, seeing that without him there was no 
getting the yarn woven. But now Silas met with open smil- 
ing faces and cheerful questionings, as a person whose sat- 
isfactions and difficulties could be understood. Everywhere 
he must sit a little and talk about the child, and* words of 
interest were always ready for him : ‘‘ Ah, Master Marner, 
you’ll be lucky if she takes the measles soon and easy !’’ — 
or, ‘^Why, there isn’t many lone men ’ud ha’ been wishing 
to take up with a little un like that : but I reckon the weav- 
ing makes you handier than men as do out-door work— you’re 
partly as handy as a woman, for weaving comes next to spin- 
ning.” Elderly masters and mistresses, seated observantly 
in large kitchen arm-chairs, shook their heads over the diffi- 
culties attendant on rearing children, felt Eppie ’s round arms 
and legs, and pronounced them reraarkabiy firm, and told 
Silas that, if she turned out w^ell (which, -however, there was 
no telling), it would be a fine thing for him to have a steady 
lass to do for him when he got helpless. Servant maidens 
were fond of carrying her out to look at the hens and chickens, 
or to see if any cherries could be shaken down in the orchard ; 
and the small boys and girls approached her slowly, with 
cautious movement and steady gaze, like little dogs face to 
face with one of their own kind, till attraction had reached the 
point at which the soft lips were put out for a kiss. No 
child was afraid of approaching Silas when Eppie was near 
him : there was no repulsion around him now’^, either for 
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young or old ; for the little child had come to link him once 
more with the whole world. There was love between him 
and the child that blent them into one, and there was love be- 
tween the child and the world — from men and women with 
parental looks and tones, to the red lady-birds and the round 
pebbles. 

Silas began now to think of Raveloe life entirely in rela- 
tion to Eppie : she must have everything that was a good in 
Raveloe ; and he listened docilely, that he might come to un- 
derstand better what this life was, from which, for fifteen 
years, he had stood aloof as from a strange thing, wherewith 
he could have no communion : as some man who has a pre- 
cious plant to which he would give a nurturing home in a 
new soil, thinks of the rain, and the sunshine, and all influ- 
ences, in relation to his nursling, and asks industriously for 
all knowledge that will help him to satisfy the warits of the 
searching roots, or to guard leaf and bud from invading 
harm. The disposition to hoard had been utterly crushed at 
the very first by the loss of his long-stored gold : the coins 
he earned afterwards seemed as irrevelant as stones brought 
to complete a house -suddenly buried by an earthquake; 
the sense of bereavement was too heavy upon him for the 
old thrill of satisfaction to rise again at the touch of the 
newly-carned coin. And now something had come to re- 
place his hoard which gave a growing purpose to the earn- 
ings, drawing his hope and joy continually onward beyond 
the money. 

In old days there were angels who came and took men by 
the hand and led them away from the city of destruction. 
We see no white-winged angels now. But yet men are led 
away from threatening destruction : a hand is put into tlieirs, 
which leads them forth gently towards a calm and bright 
land, so that they look no more backward ; and the hand may 
be a little child^s. . 


CHAPTER XV. 

There was one person, as you will believe, who watched 
with keener, though more hidden interest than any other, the 
prosperous growth of Eppie under the weaver’s care. He 
dared not do anything that would imply a stronger interest 
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in a poor man’s adopted child than could be expected from 
the kindliness of the young Squire, when a chance meeting 
suggested a little present to a simple old fellow whom others 
noticed with good-will; but he told himself that the time 
would come wdien he might do something towards furthering 
the welfare of his daughter without incurring suspicions. 
Was he very uneasy in the mean time at his inability to give 
his daughter her birtl'.dght ? I cannot say that he was. The 
child was being taken care of, and would very likely be happy, 
as people in humble stations often were — hapjDier, perhaps, 
than those who arc brought up in luxury. 

That famous ring that pricked its owner when he forgot 
duty and followed desire — I w^onder if it pricked very hard 
when he set out on the chase, or w^hether it pricked but light- 
ly then, and only pierced to the quick when the chase had 
long been ended, and hope, folding her wings, looked back- 
ward and became regret ? 

Godfrey Cass’s cheek and eye were brighter than ever 
nowc Pie was so undivided in his aims, that he seemed like 
a man of firmness. No Dunsey had come back : people had 
made up their minds that he was gone for a soldier or gone 
“ out of the country,” and no one cared to be specific in their 
inquiries on a subject delicate to a respectable family. God- 
frey had ceased to see the shadow' of Dunsey across his path ; 
and the path now lay straight fonvard to the accomplishment 
of his best, longest-cherished wishes. Everybody said Mr. 
Godfrey had taken the right turn ; and it was pretty clear 
what would be the end of things, for there were not many 
days in the week that hehvas not seen riding to the Warrens. 
Godfrey himself, when he was asked jocosely if the day had 
been fixed, smiled wdth the pleasant consciousness of a lover 
w^ho could say yes,” if he liked. He felt a reformed man, 
delivered from temptation ; and the vision of his future life 
seemed to him as a promised land for which he had no cause 
to fight. He saw himself with all his happiness centred on 
his own hearth, while Nancy would smile on him as he played 
with the children. 

And that other child not on the hearth — he would not for- 
get it ; he would see that it was well provided for. That was 
a father’s duty. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It was a bright autumn Sunday, sixteen years after Silas 
Marner had found his new treasure on the hearth. The bells 
of the old Raveloe church were ringing the cheerful peal 
which told that the morning service was ended ; and out of 
the arched doorway in the tower came slowly, retarded by 
friendly greetings and questions, the richer parishioners who 
had chosen this bright Sunday morning as eligible for church- 
going. It was the rural fashion of that time for the more im- 
portant members of the congregation to depart first, while 
their humbler neighbors waited and looked on, stroking their 
bent heads or dropping their courtesies to any large ratepayer 
who turned to notice them. 

Foremost among these advancing groups of well-clad peo- 
ple, there are some whom we shall recognize, in spite of Time, 
who has laid his hand on them all. The tall blond man of 
forty is not much changed in feature from the Godfrey Cass 
of six-and-twenty : he is only fuller in flesh, and has only lost 
the indefinable look of youth — a loss which is marked even 
when the eye is undulled and the wrinkles are not yet come. 
Perhaps the pretty woman, not much younger than he, who 
is leaning on his arm, is more changed than her husband: 
the lovely bloom that used to be always on her cheek now 
comes but fitful!}^ with the fresh morning air or with some 
strong surprise * yet to all who love human faces best for wfiat 
they tell of human experience, Nancy's beauty has a height- 
ened interest. Often the soul is ripened into fuller goodness 
while age has spread an ugly film, so that mere glances can 
never divine the preciousness of the fruit. But the years 
have not been so cruel to Nancy. I'he firm 3'et placid mouthy 
the clear veracious glance of the brown eyes, speak now of a 
nature that has been tested and has kept its highest qualities ; 
and even the costume, with its dainty neatness and purity, has 
more significance now the coquetries of t^outh can have noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Mro and Mrs. 'Godfrey Cass (any higher title has died 
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away from Raveloe lips since the old Squire was gathered to 
his fathers and his inheritance was divided) have turned round 
to look for the tall aged man and the plainly dressed woman 
who are a little behind — Nancy having observed that they 
must wait for “father and Priscilla” — and now they all turn 
into a narrower path leading across the churchyard to a small 
gate opposite the Red House. We will not follow them nowf 
for may there not be some others in this departing com 
gregation whom we should like to see again — some of those 
who are not likely to be handsomely clad, and whom we may 
not recognize so easily as the master and mistress of the Red 
House 

But it is impossible to mistake Silas Marner. His large 
brown eyes seem to have gathered a longer vision, as is the 
way with eyes that have been short-sighted in early life, and 
they have a less vague, a more answering look ; but in every- 
thing else one sees signs of a frame much enfeebled by the 
lapse of the sixteen years. The weaver’s bent shoulders and 
wdute hair give him almost the look of advanced age, though 
he is not more than five-and-fifty ; but there is the freshest 
blossom of youth close by his side — a blonde dimpled girl of 
eighteen, who has vainly tried to chastise her curly auburn 
hair into smoothness under her browm bonnet ; the hair rip- 
ples as obstinately as a brooklet under the March breeze, and 
the little ringlets burst away from the restraining comb be- 
hind and show themselves below the bonnet-crown. Eppie 
cannot help being rather vexed about her hair, for there is 
no other girl in Raveloe who has hair at all like it, and she 
thinks hair ought to be smooth. She does not like to be 
blameworthy even in small things : ybu see how neatly her 
prayer-book is folded in her spotted handkerchief. 

That good-looking young fellow, in a new fustian suit, who 
walks behind her, is not quite sure upon the question of hair 
in the abstract, when Eppie puts it to him, and thinks that 
perhaps straight hair is the best in general, but he doesn’t 
want Eppie’s hair to be different She surely divines that 
there is some one behind her who is thinking about her very 
particularly, and mustering courage to come to her side as 
soon as they are out in the lane, else why should she look 
rather shy, and take care not to turn away her head from 
her father Silas, to whoin she keeps murmuring little sen- 
tences as to who was at church, and who was not at church, 
and how pretty the red mountain-ash is over the Rectory 
wall? 
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I wish we had a little garden, father, with double daisies 
in, like Mrs. Winthrop’s,” said Eppie, when they were out in 
the lane ; “ only they say it ’ud take a deal of digging and 
bringing fresh soil — and you couldn’t do that, could you, 
father ?*" Anyhow, I shouldn't like you to do it, for it ’ud be 
too hard work for you.” 

‘'Yes, I could do it, child, if you want a bit o’ garden: 
these long evenings, I could work at taking in a little bit o’ 
the waste, just enough for a root or two o’ flowers for you ; 
and again, i’ the morning, I could have a turn wi’ the spade 
before I sat down to the loom. Why didn’t you tell me be- 
fore as you wanted a bit o’ garden ?” 

can dig it for you, Master Marner,” said the young 
man in fustian, who was now by Eppie’s side, entering into the 
conversation without the trouble oE formalities. “ It’ll be 
play to me after I’ve done my day’s work, or any odd bits o' 
time when the work’s slack. And I’ll bring you some soil 
from Mr. Cass’s garden — he’ll let me, and willing.” 

"Eh, Aaron, my lad, are you there ?” said Silas; “I 
wasn’t aware of you ; for when Eppie’s talking o’ things, I 
see nothing but what she’s a-saying. Well, if you could help 
me with the digging, we might get her a bit o’ garden all the 
sooner.” 

" Then if you think well and good,” said Aaron, " I’ll 
come to the Stonepits this afternoon, and we’ll settle what 
land’s to be taken in, and I’ll get up an hour earlier i’ the 
morning, and begin on it” 

" But not if you don’t promise me not to work at the 
hard digging, father,” said Eppie. " dk r I shouldn’t iia’ said 
anything about it,” she added, halbljashfully, half -roguishly, 
"only Mrs. Winthrop said as Aaron ’ud be so good, and — ” 

"And you might ha’ known it without mother telling you,” 
said Aaron. " And Master Marner knows too, I hope, as 
I’m able and willing to do a turn o’ work for him, and he 
won’t do me the unkindness to anyways take it out o’ my 
hands.” 

" There now, father, you won’t work in it till it’s all easy,” 
said Eppie, "and you and me can mark out the beds, and 
make holes and plant the roots. It’ll be a deal l2\'elier at the 
Stonepits when we’ve got some flowers, for I always think the 
flowers can see us and know what .we’re talking about. And 
I’ll have a bit o’ rosemary, and bergamot, and thyme, because 
they’re so sweet-smelling ; but there’s no lavender only in the 
gentlefolks’ gardens, I tS;ink»” 
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“That’s no reason why you shouldn’t have some,” said 
.-laron, ^Tor I can bring you slips of anything; I’m forced to 
cut no end of ’em when I’m gardening, and throw ’em away 
mostly. There’s a big bed o’ lavender at the Red House : 
the missis is very fond of it.” 

“Weil,” said Silas, gravely, “so as you don’t make free 
for us, or ask for anything as is worth much at the Red 
House : for Mr. Cass’s been so good to us, and built us up the 
new end o’ the cottage, and given us beds and things, as I 
couldn’t abide to be imposin’ for garden-stiiif or anything else.” 

“No, no, there’s no imposin’,” said Aaron; “there’s never 
a garden in all the parish but what there’s endless waste in 
it for want o’ somebody as could use everything up. It’s what 
I think to myself sometimes, as there need nobody run short 
o’ victuals if the land was made the most on, and there was 
never a morsel but what could find its way to a mouth. It 
sets one thinking o’ that — gardening does. But I must go 
back now, else mother ’ull be in trouble as I aren’t there.” 

“ Bring her with you this afternoon, Aaron,” said Eppie ; 
“I shouldn’t like to fix about the garden, and her not know 
everything from the first — should you, father ? ” 

“Ay, bring her if you can, Aaron,” said Silas; “she’s 
sure to have a word to say as’ll help us to set things on their 
right end.” 

Aaron turned back up the village, while Silas and Eppie 
went on up the lonely sheltered lane. 

“Oh, daddy!” she began, when they were in privacy, 
clasping and squeeezing Silas’s arm, and skipping round to give 
him an energetic kiss. “My little old daddy! I’m so glad. 
I don’t think I shall want anything else when we’ve got a 
little garden ; and I knew Aaron would dig it for us,” she 
went on with roguish triumph — “I knew that very well.” 

“ You’re a deep little puss, you are,” said Silas, with the 
mild ])assive happiness of love-crowned age in his face ; “ but 
} Ou’ll make yourself fine and beholden to Aaron.” 

“Oh no, I sha’n’t,” said Eppie, laughing and frisking; 
“he likes it.” 

“ Come, come, let me carry your prayer-book, else you’ll 
be droi)ping it, jumping i that way.”' 

Ep^)ie was now aware that her behavior was under obser- 
vation, but it was only the observation of a friendly donkey, 
browsing’with a log fastened to his foot — a meek donkey, not 
scornfully critical of human trivialities, but thankful to share 
in them, if possible, by getting his nose scratched ; and Eppie 
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did not fail to gratify him with her usual notice, though it 
was attended with the inconvenience of his following them, 
painfully, up to the very door of their home. 

But the sound of ^ sharp bark inside, as Ei)pie put the key 
in the door, modified the donkey’s views, and he limped away 
again without bidding. The sharp bark was the sign of an 
excited welcome that was awaiting them from a knowing 
brown terrier^ -who, after dancing at their legs in an hysterical 
manner, rushed with a worrying noise at a tortoise-shell kitten 
under the loom, and then rushed back with a sharp bark 
again, as much as to say, I have done my duty by this 'feeble 
creature, you perceive ; ” while the lady-mother of the kitten 
s;.t sunning her white bosom in the window, and looked 
round with a sleepy air of expecting caresses, though she was 
not going to take any trouble for them. 

The [)resence of this happy animal life was not the only 
change which had come over the interior of the stone cottage, 
'idiere was no bed now in the living-room, and the small space 
was well filled with decent furniture, all bright and clean 
enough to satisfy Dolly Winthrop’s eye. The oaken table 
and three-cornered oaken chair were hardly what was likely 
to be seen in so poor a cottage : they had come, with the beds 
and other things, from the Red House ; for Mr. Godfrej^ Cass, 
as every one said in the village, did very kindly by the 
Weaver ; and it was nothing but riglit a man should be looked 
on and helped by those who could afibrd it, when he had 
bi’ought up an orphan child, and been father and mother to 
hej — and had lost his money too, so as he had nothing but 
what he worked for week by week, and when the weaving 
was going down too — for there was less and less ilax s[)iin — 
and iVIaster Marner was none so young. Nobody was jealous 
of the weaver, for he was regarded as an exceptional person, 
whose claims on neighborly help were not to be matched in 
Raveloe. Any superstition that remaine<l concerning him 
had taken an entirely new color ; and Mr. Macey, now a very 
feeble old man of fourscore and six, never seen except in his 
chimney-corner or sitting in the sunshine at liis door-sill, was 
of opinion that when a man had done what Silas had done by 
ail orphan child, it was a sign that Ins money would come to 
light again, or leastwise that tlie robber would be made to 
answer for it — for, as Mr. JMacey observed of himself, his 
facLilties were as strong as ever. 

Silas sat down BOW and watched E|)pie with a satisfied 
gaze as she spread the clean cloth, and set on it the potato- 
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pie, warmed up slowly in a safe Sunday fashion, by being put 
into a dry pot over a slowly-dying fire, as the best substitute 
for an oven. For Silas would not consent to have a grate 
and oven added to his conveniences : he loved the old brick 
hearth as he had loved his brown pot — and was it not there 
when he had found Eppie ? The gods of the hearth exist 
for us still ; and let all new faith be tolerant of that fetichism, 
lest it bruise its own roots. 

Silas ate his dinner more silently than usual, soon layir.g 
down his knife and fork, and watching half-abstractedly Ep- 
pie’s play with Snap and the cat, by which her own dining 
w as made rather a lengthy business. Yet it was a sight that 
might well arrest wandering thoughts: Eppie, with the rip- 
])]ing radiance of her hair and the whiteness of her rounded 
chin and throat set off by the dark-blue cotton gown, laugh- 
ing merrily as the kitten held on with her four claws to one 
shoulder, like a desigii for a jug-handle, while Snap on the 
right hand and Puss on the other put up their paws towards 
a morsel which she held out of the reach of both — Snap occa- 
sionally desisting in order to remonstrate . with the cat by a 
cogent worrying growl on the greediness and futility of her 
conduct; till Eppie relented, caressed them both, and divided 
the morsel between them. 

But at last. Eppie, glancing at the clock,, checked the play, 
and said, “ Oh, daddy, you’re wanting to go into the sunshine 
to smoke your pipe. But I must clear away first, so as the 
house may be tidy when godmother comes. Til make haste 
— I won’t be long.” 

Silas liad taken to smoking a pipe daily during the last 
two years, having been strongly urged to it by the sages of 
Raveloe, a practice ‘‘good for the fits;” and this advice 
was sanctioned by Dr. Kimble, on the ground that it was as 
well to try what could do no harm — a principle which was 
made to answer for a great deal of work in that gentleman’s 
medical practice. Silas did not highly enjoy smoking, and 
often wondered how his neighbors could be so fond of it ; 
but a humble sort of acquiescence in what was held to be good, 
had become a strong habit of that new self which had been 
developed in him since he had found Eppie on his hearth : 
it had been the only clue his bewildered mind could hold by 
in cherishing this young lifg that had been sent to him out of 
the darkness into which his gold had departed. By seeking 
what was needful for Eppie, by sharing the effect that every- 
thing produced on her, he had himself come to appropriate 
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the forms of custom and belief which were the mould of 
Raveloe life ; and as, with re-awakening sensibilities, memory 
, also re-awakened, he had begun to ponder over the elements 
of his old faith, and blend them with his new impressions, 
till he recovered a consciousness of unity between his past 
and present. The sense of presiding goodness and the human 
trust which come with all pure peace and joy, had given him 
a dim impression that there had been some error, some mis- 
take, which had thrown that dark shadow over the days of 
his best years ; and as it grew more and more easy to him to 
open his mind to Dolly Wintlirop, he gradually communicated 
to her all he could describe of his early life. The communi- 
cation was necessarily a slow and difhcult process, for Silas’s 
meagre power of explanation was not aided by any readiness 
of interpretation in Dolly, whose narrow outward experience 
gave her no key to strange customs, and made every novelty 
a source of wonder that arrested them at every step of the 
narrative. It was only by fragments, and at intervals which 
left Dolly time to revolve what she had heard till it acquired 
some familiarity for her, that Silas at last aiTived at the climax 
of the sad story — the drawing of lots, and its false testimony 
coiicerning him ; and this had to be repeated in several inter- 
views, under new questions on her part as to the nature of this 
plan for detecting the guilty and clearing the innocent. 

“ And yourn’s the same Bible, you’re sure o’ that, Master 
Marner — the Bible as you brought wi’ you from that country 
— it’s the same as what they’ve got at church, and what 
Eppie’s a-learning to read in ? ” 

Yes,” said Silas, ^fevery bit the same; and there’s draw- 
ing o’ lots in the Bible, mind you,” he added in a lower tone. 

Oh dear, dear,” said Doily in a grieved voi€e, as if sh& 
were hearing an unfavorable report of a sick man’s case. 
She was silent for some minutes ; at last she said — 

‘^There’s wise folks, happen, as know how it all is; the 
parson knows, I’ll be bound ; but it takes big words to tell 
them things, and such as poor folks can’t make much out on. 

I can never rightly know the meaning o’ what 1 hear at church, 
only a bit here and there, but I know it’s good words — I do. 
Blit what lies upo’ your inind — it’s this, Master IVTarner : as, 
if Them above had done the right thing by you, They’d nevei 
ha’ let you be turned out for a j^vicked thief when you was 
in nicent.” 

Ah ! ” said Silas, who had now come to understand 
Dolly’s phraseology, that was what fell on im^ like as if It 
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had been red-hot iron ; because, you see, there was nobody 
as cared for me or clave to me above nor below. And him 
as rd gone out and in wf fur ten year and more, since when 
we was lads and went halves — mine own famiFar friend, in 
whom I trusted, and lifted up his heel again’ me, and worked 
to ruin me.” 

‘‘ Eh, but he was a bad un — I can’t think as there’s an- 
other such,” said Dolly. - But I’m o’ercome, Master Mar- 
ner ; I’m like as if I’d waked and didn’t know whether it was 
night or morning. I feel somehow as sure as I do when I’ve 
laid something up though I can’t justly put my hand on it, 
as there was a rights in what happened to you, if cne could 
but make it out ; and you’d no call to lose heart as you did. 
But we ’ll talk on it again ; for sometimes things come into 
my head when I’m leeching or poulticing, or such, as I could 
never think on when I was sitting still.” 

Dolly was too useful a woman not to have many opportu- 
nities of illumination of the kind she alluded to, and she was 
not long before she recurred to the subject. 

^‘Master Marner,” she said, one day that she came to 
bring Eppie’s washing, ‘M’ve been sore puzzled for a good 
bit wi’ that trouble o’ yourn and the drawing o’ lots ; and it 
got twisted back’ards and for’ards, as I didn’t know which 
end to lay hold on. But it come to me all clear like, that 
night when I was sitting up wi’ poor Bessy Fawkes, as is 
dead and left her children behind, God help ’em — it come to 
me as clear as daylight : but whether I’ve got hold on it now, 
or can anyways bring it to my tongue’s .end, that I don’t 
know. For I’ve often a deal inside me as ’ll niver come out ; 
and for what you talk o’ your folks in your old country niver 
saying prayers by heart nor saying ’em out of a book, they 
mnst be wonderful diver; for if I didn’t know ^ Our Father,’ 
and little bits o’ good words as I can carry out o’ church wi’ 
me, I might down o’ my knees every night, but nothing could 
■I-say.” 

“ But you can mostly say something as I can make sense 
on, Mrs. Winthrop,” said Silas. 

Well, then, Master Marner, it come to me summat like 
this : I can make nothing o’ the drawing o’ lots and the an- 
swer coming wrong ; it ’ud mayhap take the parson to tell 
that, and he could only tell us i’ big words. But what come 
to me as clear as the daylight, it was when I was troubling 
over poor Bessy Fawkes, and it allays comes into my head 
when I’m sorry, for folks, and feel as 1 can’t do a power to 
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liclp ’em, not if I was to get up f the middle o’ the night— it 
comes into my head as Them above has got a deal tenderer 
heart nor what I’ve got — for I can’t be anyways better nor 
Them as made me; and if anything looks hard to me, it’s 
because there’s things I don’t know on ; and for the matter 
o’ that, there may be plenty o’ things I don’t know on, for it’s 
little as i know— that it is. And so while I was thinking o’ 
that, you come into my mind, Master Marner, and it all come 
pouring in: — if / felt i’ my inside what was the right and 
just thing by you, and them as prayed and drawed the lots, 
all but that wicked un, if //z^yd ha’ done the right thing by 
you if they could, isn’t there Them as was at the making on 
us, and knows better and has a better will ? And that’s all 
as ever 1 can be sure on, and everything else is a big puzzle 
to me when I think on it For there was the fever come and 
took off them as were fiill-growed, and left the helpless chil- 
dren ; and there’s the breaking o’ limbs; and them as ’ud do 
right and be sober have to suffer by them as are contrairy — 
eh, there’s trouble i’ this world, and there’s things as vve can 
niver make out the rights on. And all as we’ve got to do is 
to trusten, Master Marner — -to do the right thing as fur as we 
know, and to trusten. For if us as knows so little can see a 
bit o’ good and rights, we may be sure as there's a good and 
a rights bigger nor what we can know— I feel it i’ my own 
inside as it must be so. And if you could but ha’ gone on 
triistening, Master Marner, you wouldn’t ha’ run away from 
your fellow-crealures and been so lone.” 

“Ah, but that ’ud ha’ been hard,” said Silas, in an under- 
tone ; “ it ’ud ha’ been hard to trusten then.” 

“And so it would,” said Dolly, almost with compunction ; 
“ them things are easier said nor done ; and I’m partly 
ashamed o’ talking.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Silas, “ you’re i’ the right, Arrs. Winthrop 
— you’re i’ the right. . There’s good i’ this world — I’ve a feel- 
ing o’ that now ; and it makes a man feel as there’s a good 
more nor he can see, i’ ’spite o’ the trouble and the wicked- 
ness. That drawing o’ the lots is dark ; but the child was 
sent to me : there’s dealings with us — there’s dealings.” 

This dialogue took place in Eppie’s earlier years when 
Silas had to part with her for two hours every day, that she 
might learn to read at the dame school, after he had vainly 
tried himself to guide her in that first step to learning. Now 
that she was growing upj Silas had often been led, in tliose 
moments of quiet outpouring which come to people who live 
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together in perfect love, to talk with her too of the past, aud 
know how and why he had lived a lonely man until she had been 
sent to him. For it would have been impossible for him to 
hide from Eppie that she was not his own child : even if the 
most delicate reticence on the -point could have been expected 
from Raveloe gossips in her presence, her own questions 
about her mother could not have been parried, as she grew 
up, without that complete shrouding of the past which would 
have made a painful barrier between their minds. So Eppie 
had long known how her mother had died on the snowy 
ground, and how she herself had been found on the hearth by 
father Silas, who had taken her golden curls for his lost 
guineas brought back to him. The tender and peculiar love 
with which Silas had reared her in almost inseparable com- 
panionship with himself, aided by the seclusion of their dwell- 
ing, had preserved her from the lowering influences of the 
village talk and habits, and had kept her mind in that fresh- 
ness which is sometimes falsely supposed to be an invariable 
attribute of rusticity. Perfect love has a breath of poetry 
which can exalt the relations of the least-instructed human 
beings ; and this breath of poetry had surrounded Eppie from 
the time when she had followed the bright gleam that beckoned 
her to Silas’s hearth; so that it is not surprising if, in other 
things besides her delicate prettiness, she was not quite a 
common village maiden, but bad U touch of refinement and 
fervor which came from no other teachihg than that of ten- 
derly-nurtured un vitiated feeling. She was too childish and 
simple for her imagination to rove into questions about her 
unknown father; for a long while it did not even occur to 
her that she must have had a father ; and the first time that 
the idea of her mother having had a husband presented itself 
to her, was when Silas showed her the wedding-ring which had 
been taken from the wasted finger, and had been carefully 
}jreserved by him in a little lacquered box shaped like a shoe. 
He delivered this box into. Eppie’s charge when she had 
grown up, and she often opened it to look at the ring : but 
still she thought hardly at all about the father of whom it 
was the symbol. Had she not a father very close to her, who 
loved her better than any real fathers in the village seemed 
to love their daughter On the contrary, who her mother 
was, and how she came to die in this foriornness, were ques- 
tions that often pressed on Eppie’s mind. Her knowledge of 
Mrs, Winthrop, who was her nearest friend next to . Silas, 
made her feel that her mother must be very precious ; and 
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she had again and again asked Silas to tell her how Ivor 
mother looked, whom she was like, and how he had found 
her against the t'urze-biish, led towards it by the little footstv ps 
and the outstretched arms. The furze-bush was there still; 
and this afternoon, when Eppie came out with Silas into the 
sunshine, it was the first object tliat arrested her eyes and 
thoughts, . “ 

“Father,” she said, in a tone of gentle gravity, which 
sometimes came like a sadder, slower cadence across her 
playfulness, “ we shall take the furze-bush in to the garden ; it’ll 
come into the corner, and just against it Til put snowdro[)s 
and crocuses, ’cause Aaron says they won’t die out, but’ll 
always get more and more.” 

“ Ah, child,” said Silas, always ready to talk when he had 
his pipe in his hand, apparently enjoying the pauses more 
than the puffs, “it wouldn’t do to leave out the furze-bush; 
and there’s nothing prettier, to my thinking, when it’s yallow 
with flowers. But it’s just come into my head what we’re to 
do for a fence — mayhap Aaron can help us to a thought; 
but a fence we must have, else the donkeys and things ’uU 
come and trample everything down. And fencing’s hard to 
be got at, by what I can make out.” 

“ Oh, I’ll tell you, daddy,” said Eppie, clasping her liands 
suddenly, after a minute’s thought. “There’s lots 0 ’ loose 
Slones about, some of ’em not big, and we might lay ’em 
atop of one another, and make a wall. You and me could 
carry the smallest, and Aaron ’iid carry the rest — I know he 
would.” 

“Eh, my precious ’un,” said Silas, “there isn’t enough 
stones ;o go all round ; and as for you carrying, wi’ your 
little arn.s you couldn’t carry a stone no bigger than a turnip. 
You’re delicate made, my dear,” he added, with a tender in- 
tonation — “that’s what Mrs. Winthrop says.” 

“Oh, Fm stronger than you think, dadtly,’’ said Ep]>ie; 
''and if there wasn’t stones enough to go all round, why 
they’ll go part o’ the way, and then it’ll be easier to get sticks 
and tilings for the rest. See here, round tlie big pit, what a 
many stones 1 ” 

She skipped forward to the pit, meaning to lift one of the 
stones and exhibit her strength, but she started back in sur- 
prise. 

“ Oh, father, just come and look here/’ she exclaimed — 

“ come and see how the water’s gone down since yesterday, 
Wlij^, yesterday the pit wa.s ev-,r so full 1” 
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Well, to be sure,” said Silas, coming to her side. Why, 
that’s the draining they’ve begun on, since harvest i’ Mr. 
Osgood’s fields, I reckon. The foreman said to me the other 
day, when I passed by ’em, ‘ Master Marner,V he said, 
shouldn’t wonder if we lay your bit o’ waste as dry as a bonco’ 
It was Mr. Godfrey Cass, he said, had gone into the drain- 
ing : he’d been taking these fields o’ Mr. Osgood.” 

^^How odd it’ll seem to have the old pit dried up!” said 
Eppie, turning away, and stooping to lift rather a large stone. 
“See, daddy, I can carry this quite well,” she said, going 
along with much energy for a few steps, but presently letting 
it fall. 

‘^Ah, you’re fine and strong, arn’t you ? ” said Silas, 
while Eppie shook her aching arms and laughed. “Come, 
come, let us go and sit down on the bank against the stile 
there, and have no more lifting. You might hurt yourself, 
child. You’d need have somebody to work for you — and my 
arm isn’t over strong. 

Silas uttered the last sentence slowly, as if it implied more 
than met the ear; and Eppie, when they sat down on the 
bank, nestled close to his side, and, taking hold caressingly 
of the arm that was not over strong, held it on her lap, while 
Silas puffed again dutifully at the pipe, which occupied his 
other arm. An ash in the hedgerow behind made a fretted 
screen from the sun, and threw happy playful shadows all 
about them. 

“ Father,” said Eppie, very gently, after they had been 
sitting in silence a little wliile, “ if I was to be married, ought 
I to be married with my mother’s ring ? ” 

Silas gave an almost imperceptible start, though the ques- 
tion fell in with the undercurrent of thought in his own mind, 
and then said, in a subdued tone, “ Why, Eppie, have you been 
a-thinking on it ? ” 

“ Only this last week, father,” said Eppie, ingenuously, 
since Aaron talked to me about it” 

“And what did he say ? ” said Silas, still in the same sub- 
dued way, as if he were anxious lest he should fall into the 
slightest tone that was not for Eppie’s good. 

“ He said he should like to be married, because he was a- 
going in foutrand- twenty, and had got a deal of gardening 
work, now Mr. Mott’s give up ; and he goes twice a-week reg- 
ular to Mr. Cass’s and once to Mr. Osgood’s, and they’re going 
•to take him on at the Rectory.” 
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And who is it as he’s wanting to many ? ” said Silas, with 
rather a sad smile. 

. ‘‘ Why, me, to be sure, daddy/’ said Eppie, with dimpling 

laughter, kissing her father’s cheek ; ^‘asif he’d want to marry 
anybody else ! ” 

And you mean to have him, do you? ” said Silas. 

Yes, some time,” said Eppie, I don’t know when. Every- 
body’s married some time, Aaron saj^s. But I told him that 
wasn’t true ; for, I said, look at father — he’s never been mar- 
ried.” 

‘^No, child,” said Silas, ^‘yoiir father was alone man till 
you was sent to him.” 

‘‘But you’ll never be lone again, father,” said Eppie ten- 
derly. That was what Aaron said— ‘ I could never think o’ 
taking you away from Master Marner, Eppie.’ And I said, 

* It ’ud be of no use if you did, Aaron.’ And he wants us all to 
live together, so as you needn’t work a bit, father, only what’s 
for your own pleasure; and he’d be as good as a son to you 
—that was what he said.” 

“ And should you like that, Eppie ? ” said Silas, looking at 

her. 

“ I shouldn’t mind it, father,” said Eppie, quite simply. 
“And I should like things to be so as you needn’t work much. 
But if it wasn’t for that, I’d sooner things didn’t change. I’m 
very happy ; I like Aaron to be fond of me, and come and see 
us often, and behave pretty to you— he always behave 
pretty to you, doesn’t he, father?” 

“Yes, child, nobody could behave better,” said Silas em- 
phatically. “ He’s his mother’s lad.” 

“ But I don’t want any change,” said Eppie. I should 
like to go on a long, long while, just as we are. Only Aaron 
does want a change : and he made me cry a bit — only a bit 
— because he said I didn’t care for him, for if I cared for him 
I should want us to be married, as he did.” 

“Eh, my blessed child,” said Silas, laying down his pipe as 
if it were useless to pretend to smoke any longer, “ yoifre o’er 
young to be married. We’li ask Mrs. Wintrop— well ask 
Aaron’s mother what s/i^^ thinks ; if there’s a rigiit thiiig to do 
she’ll come at it. But there’s this to be thoiigia on, hippie : 
things avi// change, whether we like it or no ; things won’t go on 
for a long while just as they are and no difference. I shall 
get older and helplesser, and be a burden on you, belike, if I 
don’t go away from you altogether. Not as 1 mean yoifd 
think me a burden — 1 know you wouldn’t — but it ’ud be hard 
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Upon you ; and when I look forward to that, I like to think as 
you’d have somebody else besides me — somebody young and 
strong, as’ll outlast your own life, and take care on you to the 
end.’^ Silas paused, and, resting his wrists on his knees, lifted 
his hand up and down meditatively as he looked on the 
ground. 

Then, would you like me to be married, father ? said 
Eppie, with a little trembling in her voice. 

not be the man to say no, Eppie,” said Silas, emphat- 
ically ; but we’ll ask your godmother. She’ll wish the right 
thing hy you and her son too.’” 

There they come, then,” said Eppie. Let us go and 
meet ’em. Oh, the pipe ! won’t you have it lit again, father ? ” 
said Eppie, lifting that medicinal appliance from the ground. 

“ Nay, child,” said Silas, I’ve done enough for to-day. I 
think, mayhap, a little of it does me more good than so much 
at once,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

While Silas and Eppie were seated on the bank discours- 
ing in the fleckered shade of the ash-tree, Miss Priscilla Lam- 
meter was resisting her sister’s arguments, that it w^ould be 
better to stay to tea at the Red House, and let her father have 
a long nap, then drive home to the Warrens so soon after din- 
ner. The family party (of four only) w^ere seated round the 
table in the dark wainscoted parlor, with the Sunday dessert 
before them, of fresh filberts, apples, and pears, duly orna- 
- men ted with leaves by Nancy’s own hand before the bells had 
rung for church. 

A great change has come over the dark wainscoted parlor 
since we saw it in Godfrey’s bachelor days, and under the wife- 
less reign of the old Squire. Now all is polish, on which no 
>esterday’s dust is ever allowed to rest, from the yard’s width 
of oaken boards round the carpet, to the old Squire’s gun and 
whips and walking-sticks, ranged on the stag’s antlers above 
the mantel-piece. All other signs of sporting and out-door 
occupation Nancy has removed to another room • but she has 
brought into the Red House the habit of filial reverence, and 
preserves sacredly in a place of honor these relics of her hiis- 
baad’s departed lather. The tankards are on the side-table 
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stiil, but the bossed silver is undimmed by handling, and there 
are no dregs to send forth unpleasant suggestions; the only 
prevailing scent is of the lavender and rose-leaves tliat fill the 
vases of Derbyshire spar. All is purity and order- iii this 
once dreary room, for, fifteen years ago, it was entered by a 
new presiding si^irit. 

‘‘ Now, father,” said Nancy, ^’■is there any call for you to 
go home to tea? Mayn’t you just as well stay with us? — 
such a beautiful evening as it’s likely to be.” 

The old gentleman had been talking with Godfrey about 
the increasing poor-rate and the ruinous times, and had not 
heard the dialogue between his daughters. 

My dear, you must ask Priscilla,” he said, in the once 
firm voice, now become rather broken. ‘‘ She manages me 
and the farm too.” 

“ And leason good as I should manage you, father,” said 
Priscilla, “ else you’d be giving yourself your death with rheu- 
matism. And as for the farm, if anything turns out wrong, 
as it can’t but do in these times, there’s nothing kills a man 
so soon as having nobody to find fault with but himself. It’s 
a deal the best way o’ being master, to let somebody else do 
the ordering, and keep the blaming in your own hands. It 
’ud save many a man a stroke, / believe.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said her father, with a quiet laugh, 

“ I didn’t manage for everybody’s good.” 

“Then manage so as you may stay tea, Priscilla,” said 
Nancy, putting her hand on her sister’s arm affecuonately. 

“ Come now, and we’ll go round the garden while father has 
his nap.” 

“ My dear child, he’ll have a beautiful nap in the gig, for I 
shall drive. And as for staying tea, I can't hear of it ; for 
there’s this dairymaid, now she knows sim’s to be married, 
turned Michaelmas, she’d as lief pour the new milk into the 
pig-trough as into the pans. That’s the way with ’email; 
it’s as if they thought the world ’ud be new-made because 
they’re to be married. So come and let me put my bonnet 
on, and there’ll be time for us to walk round the garden while 
the horse is being put in.” 

When the sisters were treading the neatly swept garden 
walks, between the bright turf that contrasted pleasantly 
with the dark cones and arches and wall-like hedges of yew, 
Priscilla said— 

“I’m as glad as anything at your husband’s making that 
exchange o’ land with cousin Osgood, and beginning the dairy- 
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ing. It’s a thousand pities you didn’t do it before; for it’ll 
give you something to fill your mind. There’s nothing like 
a dairy if folks^ want bit o’ worrit to make the days pass. 
For as for rubbing furniture, when you can once see your face 
in a table there’s nothing else to look for; but there’s always 
something fresh with the dairy; for even in the depths 0’ 
winter there’s some pleasure in conquering the butter, and 
making it come whether or no. My dear/’ added Priscilla, 
pressing her sister’s hand affectionately as they walked side 
by side, “ you’ll never be low when you’ve got a dairy.” 

‘‘Ah, Priscilla,” said Nancy, returning the pressure with 
a grateful glance of her clear eyes, “ but it won’t make up to 
Godfrey: a dairy’s not so much to a man. And it’s only 
what he cares for that ever makes me low. I’m contented 
with the blessings we have, if he could be contented.” 

“It drives me past patience,” said Priscilla, impetuously, 
“that way o’ the men— -always wanting and wanting, and 
never easy with what they’ve got: they can’t sit comfortable 
in their chairs when they’ve neither ache nor pain, but either 
they must stick a pipe in their mouths, to make ’em better 
than well, or else they must be swallowing something strong, 
though they’re forced to make haste before the next meal 
comes in. But joyful be it spoken, our father was never that 
sort o’ man. And if it had pleased God to make you ugly, 
like me, so as the men wouldn’t ha’ run after you, we might 
have kept to our own family, and had nothing to do with folks 
as have got uneasy blood in their veins.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, Priscilla,” said Nancy, repenting that 
she had called forth this outburst ; “ nobody has any occasion 
to find fault with Godfrey. It’s natural he should be disap- 
pointed at not having any children : every man likes to have 
somebody to work for and lay by for, and he always counted 
so on making a fuss with them when they were little. There’s 
many another man ’ud hanker more than he does. He’s the 
best of husbands.” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Priscilla, smiling sarcastically, “ I know 
the way o’ wives ; they set one bn to abuse their husbands, 
and then they turn round on one and praise ’em as if they 
wanted to sell ’em. But father’ll be waiting for me ; we 
must turn now.” 

Tile large gig with the steady old gray was at the front 
door, and Mr. Lammeter was already on the stone steps, pass- 
ing the time in recalling to Godfrey what very fine points 
Speckle had when his master used to ride him. 
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always would have a good horse, you know,” said the 
old gentleman, not liking that spirited time to be quite effaced 
jErom the memory of his juniors. 

“ Mind you bring Nancy to the Warrens before the week’s 
out, Mr. Cass,” was Priscilla’s parting injunction, as she took 
the reins, and shook them gently, by way of friendly incite- 
ment to Speckle. 

I shall just take a turn to the fields against the Stone- 
pits, Nancy, and look at the draining,” said Godfrey. 

“ You’ll be in again by tea-time, dear ? ” 

Oh yes, I shall be back in an hour.” 

It was Godfrey’s custom on Sunday afternoon to do a 
little comtemplative farming in a leisurely walk. Nancy sel- 
dom accompanied him ; for the women of her generation — 
unless, like Priscilla, they took to outdoor management — were 
not given to much walking beyond their own house and gar- 
den, finding sufficient exercise in domestic duties. So, when 
Priscilla was not with her she usually sat with Mant’s Bible 
before her, and after following the text with her eyes for a 
little while, she would gradually permit them to wander as 
her thoughts had already insisted on wandering. 

But Nancy’s Sunday thoughts were rarely quite out of 
keeping with the devout and reverential intention implied by 
the book spread open before her. She was not theologically * 
instructed enough to discern very clearly the relation be- 
tween the sacred documents of the past which she opened 
without method, and her own obscure, simple life,* but the spir- 
it of rectitude, and the sense of responsibility for the effect of 
her conduct on others, which were strong elements in Nancy’s 
character, had made it a habit with her to scrutinize her past 
feelings and actions with selfqiil'stioning solicitude. Her 
mind not being courted by a great variety of subjects, she 
filled the vacant moments by living inwardly, again and 
again, through all her remembered experience, especially 
liirough the fifteen years of her married time, in wliich her life 
and its significance had been doubled. She recalled the small 
details, the words, tones, and looks, in the critical scenes 
which had opened a new epoch for her by giving her a deeper 
insight into the relations and trials of life, or which had called 
on her for some little effort of forbearance or of painful 
adherence to an imagined or real duty— asking herself con- 
tinually whether she had been in any respect blainable. 
This excessive rumination and self-questioning is perhaps a 
morbid habit inevitable to a mind of much moral sensibility 
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when shut out from its due share of outward activity and of 
practical claims on its affections- — inevitable to a noble-heart- 
ed, childless woman, when her lot is narrow. I can do so 
little— have I done it all well?” is the perpetually recurring 
thought ;* and there are no voices calling her away from that 
soliloquy, no peremptory demands to divert energy from vain 
regret or superfluous scruple. There was one main thread of 
painful experience in Nancy’s married life, and on it hiine- 
certain deeply felt scenes, which were the oftenest revived in 
retrospect. The short dialogue with Priscilla in the garden 
had determined the current of retrospect in that frequent di- 
rection this particular Sunday afternoon. The first wandering 
of her thought from the text, which she still attempted duti- 
fully to follow with her eyes and silent lips, was into an imag- 
inary enlargement of the defence she had set up for her hus- 
band against Priscilla’s implied blame. The vindication of 
the loved object is the best balm affection can find for its 
wounds : — “ A man must have so much on his mind,” is the 
belief by which a wife often supports a cheerful face under 
rough answers and unfeeling words. And Nancy’s deepest 
wounds had all come from the perception that the absence of 
children from their hearth was dwelt on in her husband’s 
mind as a privation to which he could not reconcile himself. 

Yet sweet Nancy might have been expected to feel still 
more keenly the denial of a blessing to which she had looked 
forward with all the varied expectations and preparations, 
solemn and prettily trivial, which fill the mind of a loving 
woman when she expects to become a mother. Was there 
not a drawer filled with the neat work of her hands, all un- 
worn and untouched, just as she had arranged it there four- 
teen years ago — just, but for one little dress, which had been 
made the burial-dress? But under this immediate personal 
trial Nancy was so firmly unmurmuring, that years ago she 
had suddenly renounced the habit of visiting this drawer, lest 
she should in this way be cherishing a longing for what was 
not given. 

Perhaps it was this very severity towards any indulgence 
of what she held to be sinful regret in herself, that made her 
shrink from applying her own standard to her husband. ‘' It 
\vas very diflerent — it was much worse for a man to be dis- 
appointed in that wiiy : a woman could always be satisfied 
with devoting herself to her. husband, but a man wanted 
something that would make him look forward more — and 
sitting by the fire was sp mucfi duller to him than to a wo» 
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man.” And always, when Nancy reached this point in her 
meditations — trying, with predetermined sympathy, to see 
everything as Godfrey saw it — there came a renewal of self- 
questioning. Had she done everything in her power to 
lighten Godfrey’s privation ? Had she really been right in 
the resistance which had cost her so much pain six years 
ago, and again four years ago — the resistance to her hus- 
band’s wish that they should adopt a child ? Adoption was 
more remote from the ideas and habits of that time than of our 
own ; still Nancy had her opinion on it. It was as necessary 
to her mind to have an opinion on all topics, not exclusively 
masculine, that had come under her notice, as for her to have 
a precisely marked place for every article of her personal 
property ; and her opinions were always principles to be un- 
waveringly acted on. They were firm, not because of their 
basis, but because she held them with a tenacity inseparable 
from her mental action. On all the duties and proprieties 
of life, from filial behavior to the arrangements of the evening 
toilette, pretty Nancy Lammeter, by the time she was three- 
and-twenty, had her unalterable little code, and had formed 
every one of her habits in strict accordance with that code. 
She carried these decided judgments within her in the most 
unobtrusive way: they rooted themselves in her mind, and 
grew there as quietly as grass. Years ago, we know, she in- 
sisted on dressing like Priscilla, because it was right for 
sisters to dress alike,” and because she would do what was 
right if she wore a gown dyed with., cheese-coloring.” That 
was a trivial but typical instance of the mode in which 
Nancy’s life was regulated. 

It was one of those rigid principles, and no petty egoistic 
feeling, which had been the ground of Nancy’s difficult re- 
sistance to her husband’s wish. To adopt a child, because 
children of your own had been denied you, was to try and 
choose your lot in spite of Providence : the adopted child, she 
\vas convinced, would never turn out well, and would be a 
curse to those who had wilfully and rebeliiously sought what 
it was clear that, for .some high reason, they were better 
without. When you saw a thing was not meant to be, said 
Nancy, it was a boimden duty to leave off so much as 
wishing for it. And so far, perhaps, the wisest of men* could 
scarcely make more than a verbal improvement in her prin- 
ci[)les. But the conditions under which she held it apparent 
that a thing was not meant to be, depended on a more pe- 
culiar mode of thinking. She would have given up making 
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a purchase at a particular place if, on three successive times, 
rain, or some other cause of Heaven’s sending, had formed 
an obstacle ; and she would have anticipated a broken limb or 
other heavy misfortune to any who persisted in spite of such 
indications. 

‘‘But why should you think the child would turn out ill.>’^ 
said Godfrey, in his remonstrances. “ She , has thriven as 
well as child can do with the weaver ; and he adopted her. 
There isn’t such a pretty little girl anywhere else in the par- 
ish, or one fitter for the station we could give her. Where 
can be the likelihood of her being a curse to anybody ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear Godfrey,” said Nancy, who was sitting 
with her hands tightly clasped together, and with yearning, 
regretful affection in her eyes. “ The child may not turn out 
ill with the weaver. But, then, he didn’t go to seek her,, 
as we should be doing. It will be wrong : I feel sure it will. 
Don’t you remember what that ladywve met at the Royston 
Baths told us about the child her sister adopted? That was 
the only adopting I ever heard of : and the child was trans- 
ported when it was twenty-three. Dear Godfrey, don’t ask 
me to do what I know is wrong ; I should never be happy 
again. I know it’s very hard for jyou — it’s easier for me — 
but it’s the will of Providence.” 

It might seem singular that Nancy— with her religious 
theory pieced together out of narrow social traditions, frag- 
ments of church doctrine imperfectlj^ understood, and girlish 
reasonings on her small experience— should have arrived by 
lierself at a way of thinking so nearly akin to that of rnany 
devout people, whose beliefs are held in the shape of a sys- 
tem quite remote from her knowledge — singular, if we did 
not know that human beliefs, like all other natural growths, 
elude the barriers of system. 

Godfrey had from the first specified Eppie, then about 
twelve years old, as a child suitable for them to adopt. It 
had never occurred to him that Silas would rather part with 
his life than with Eppie. Surely the weaver would wish the 
best to the child he had taken so much trouble with, and 
would be glad that such good fortune should happen to her : she 
would always be very grateful to him, and he would be well 
provided for to the end of his life— provided for as the excel- 
lent part he had done by the child deserved. Was it not 
an appropriate thing for people in a higher station to take a 
charge off the hands of a man in a lower? It seemed an 
eminently appropriate thing to Godfrey, for reasons that were ■ 
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k'..own only to himself ; and, by a common fallacy, he im- 
agined the measure would be easy because he had private 
motives for desiring it. This was rather a coarse mode of 
estimating Silas's relation to Eppie ; but we must remember 
that many of the impressions which Godfrey was likely to 
gather concerning the laboring people around him would 
favor the idea that deep affections can hardly go along with 
callous palms and scant means ; and he had not had the op- 
portunity, even if he had had the power, of entering intimately 
into all that was exceptional in the weaver’s experience. 
It was only the want of adequate knowledge that could have 
made it possible for Godfrey deliberately to entertain an un- 
feeling project ; his natural kindness had outlived that blight- 
ing time of cruel wishes, and Nancy’s praise of him as a 
husband was not founded entirely on a wilful iliiision, 

“ 1 was right,” she said to herself, when she had recalled 
all their scenes of discussion — “ I feel I was right to say him 
nay, though it hurt me more than anything ; but how good 
Godfrey has been about it? Many men would have been 
very angry with me for standing out against their wishes ; 
and they might have thrown out that they’d had ill-luck in 
marrying me ; but Godfrey has never been the man to say me 
an unkind word. It’s only what he can’t hide ; everything 
seems so blank to him, I know ; and the land — what a differ- 
ence it ’ud make to him, when he goes to see after things, if 
he’d children growing up that he was doing it all for ! But 
I won’t murmur ; and perhaps if he’d married a woman who’d 
have had children, she’d have vexed him in other ways. 

This possibility was Nancy’s chief comfort ; and to give it 
greater strength, she labored to make it impossible that any 
other wife should have had more perfect tenderness. vShe 
had been forced to vex him by that one denial. Godfrey 
was not insensible to her loving effort, and did Nancy no in- 
justice as to the motives of her obstinacy. It was impossible to 
have lived with her fifteen years and not be aware that an un- 
selfish clinging to the right, and a sincerity clear as the flower- 
born dew, were her main characteristics ; indeed, Godfre}^ felt 
this so strongly, that his own more wavering nature, too averse 
to facing difficulty to be unvaryingly simple and truthful, was 
kept in a certain awe of this gentle wife who watched his looks 
with a yearning to obey them. It seemed to him impossible 
that he should ever confess to her the truth about Eppie : she 
would never recover from the repulsion the story of his earlier 
marriage would create, told to her no-w, after that long con- 
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cealnient. And the child, too, he thought, must become an 
object of repulsion : the very sight of her would be painful 
The shock to Nancy’s mingled pride and ignorance of the 
world’s evil might be even too much for her delicate frame* 
Since he had married her with that secret on his heart, he 
must keep it there to the last. Whatever else he did, he 
could not make an irreparable breach between himself and 
this long-loved wife. 

Meanwhile, why could he not make up his mind to the 
absence of children from the hearth brightened by such a 
wife ? Why did his mind fly uneasily to that void, as if it 
were the sole reason why life was not thoroughly joyous to 
him ? I suppose it is the way with all men and women who 
reached middle age without the clear perception that life never 
cafi be thoroughly joyous : under the vague dulness of the 
gray hours, dissatisfaction seeks a definite object, and finds it 
in the privation of an untried good. Dissatisfaction, seated 
musingly- on a childless hearth, thinks with envy of the father 
whose return is greeted by young voices — seated at the meal 
where the little heads rise one above the other like nursery 
plants, it sees a black care hovering behind every one of 
them, and thinks the impulses by which men abandon free- 
dom, and seek for ties, are surely nothing but a brief madness. 
In Godfrey’s case there were further reasons why his thoughts 
should be continually solicited by this one point in his lot : 
his conscience, never thoroughly easy about Eppie, now gave 
his childless home the aspect of. a retribution; and as the 
time passed on, under Nancy’s refusal to adopt her, any re- 
trieval of his error became more and more difficult 

On this Sunday afternoon it was already four years since 
there had been any allusion to the subject between them, and 
Nancy supposed that it was forever buried. 

“I wonder if he’ll mind it less or more as he gets older,” 
she thought ; I’m afraid more. Aged people feel the miss 
of children ; what would father do without Priscilla? And 
if I die, Godfrey will be very lonely — ^not holding together 
with his brothers much. But I won’t be over- anxious, and 
trying to make things out beforehand : I must do my best 
for the present.” 

With that last thought Nancy roused herself from her rev- 
erie, and turned her eyes again towards the forsaken page. 
It had been forsaken longer than she imagined,- for she was 
presently surprised by the appearance of the servant with the 
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tea-things. It was, in fact, a little before the usual time for 
tea ; but Jane had her reasons. 

“ Is your master come into the yard, Jane ?” 

‘‘No’m, he isn’t,” said Jane, with a slight emphasis, of 
which, however, her mistress took no notice. 

I don’t know whether you’ve seen ’em, ’m,” continued 
Jane, after a pause, but there’s folks making haste all one 
way, afore the front window. I doubt something’s happened. 
There’s niver a man to be seen i’ the yard, else I’d send and 
see. I’ve been up into the top attic, but there’s no seeing any- 
thing for trees. I hope nobody’s hurt, that’s all.” 

‘‘ Oh, no, I dare say there’s nothing much the matter,” said 
Nancy. “ It’s perhaps Mr. Snell’s bull got out again, as he 
did before.” 

‘‘ 1 wish he mayn’t gore anybody, then, that’s all,” said 
Jane, not altogether despising an hypothesis which covered a 
few imaginary calamities. 

^^That girl is always terrifying me,” thought Nancy; I 
wish Godfrey would come in,” 

She went to the front window and looked as far as she 
could see along the road, with an uneasiness which she felt 
to be childish, for there were now no such signs of excitement 
as Jane had spoken of, and Godfrey would not be likely to 
return by the village road, but by the fields. She continued 
to stand, however, looking at the placid churchyard with the 
long shadows of the gravestones across the bright green hil- 
locks, and at the glowing autumn colors of the Rectory trees 
beyond. Before such calm ex ternai beauty the presence of a 
vague fear is more distinctly felt— like a raven flapping its 
slow wing across the sunny air. Nancy wished more and 
more that Godfrey would come in. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

Some one opened the door at the other end of the room, 
and Nancy felt that it was her husband. She turned from 
the window with gladness in her eyes, for the wife’s chief 
dread was stilled. 

“ Dear, Tm so thankful you’re come,” she said, goi-^oj 
toward him. I began to get ” 
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She paused abrubtly, for Godf:*ey was laying down his hat 
ivith trembling hands, and turned towards her with a pale 
face and a strange unanswering glance, as if he saw her in- 
deed, but saw her as part of a scene invisible to herself. She 
laid her hand on his arm, not daring to speak again ; but he 
left the touch unnoticed, and threw himself into his chair. 

Jane was already at the door with the hissing urn. Tell 
her to keep away, will you?’' said Godfrey; and wdien the 
door was closed again he exerted himself to speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

Sit down, Nancy — there,” he said, pointing to a chair 
opposite him. I came back as soon as I could, to hinder 
anybody’s telling you but me. I’ve had" a great shock— but 
I care most about the shock it’ll be to you.” 

It isn’t father and Priscilla ? ” said Nancy, with quiver- 
ing lips, clasping her hands together tightly on her lap. 

‘^No, it’s nobody living,” said Godfrey, unequal to the 
considerate skill with which he would have wished to make 
his revelation. ‘‘It’s Dunstan- — my brother Duiistan, that we 
lost sight of sixteen years ago. We’ve found him — found his 
body — -Jiis skeleton.” 

The deep dread Godfrey’s look had created in Nancy made 
her feel these words a relief. She satin comparative calm- 
ness to hear what else he had to tell. He went on : 

“ The Stone-pit has gone dry suddenly — from the drain- 
ing, I su])pose ; and there he lies — has lain for sixteen years, 
wedged between two great stones. There’s his watch and 
seals, and there’s my gold-handled hunting-whip, with my 
name on : he took it away, without my knowing, the day he 
went hunting on Wildfire, the last time he was seen.” 

Godfrey paused : it was not so easy to say what came 
next. “ Do you think he drowned himself? ” said Nancy, al- 
most wondering that her husband should be so deeply shaken 
by what had happened all those years ago to an unloved 
brother, of whom worse things had been augured. 

“No, he fell in,” said Godfrey,, in a low but distinct voice, 
as if he felt some deep meaning in the fact Presently he 
added : “Diinstan was the man that robbed Silas Marner.” 

The blood rushed to Nancy’s face and neck at this surprise 
and shame, for she had been bred up to regard even a distant 
kinship with crime as a dishonor. 

“ Oh Godfrey ! ” she said, with compassion in her tone, for 
she had immediately reflected that the dishonor must be felt 
still more keenly by her husband. 
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There was the money in the pit,” he continued — ‘^all 
. the weaver’s money. Everything’s ^ been gathered up, and 
they’re taking the skeleton to the Rainbow. But I came back 
to tell you : there was no hindering it ; you must know.” 

He was silent, looking on the ground for two long minutes. 
Nancy v/ould have said some words of comfort under this dis- 
grace, but she refrained, from an instinctive sense that there 
was something behind — that Godfrey had something else to 
tell her. Presently he lifted his eyes to her face, and kept 
them fixed on her, as he said— 

Everything comes to light, Nancy, sooner or later. When 
God Almighty wills it, our secrets are found out. I’ve 
lived with a secret on my mind, but I’ll keep it from you no 
longer. T wouldn’t have you know it by somebody else, and 
not by me — I wouldn’t have you find it out after rrn dead, 
ril tell you now. It’s been ‘I will’ and ^ I won’t’ with me all 
my life — I’ll make sure of myself now.” 

Nancy’s utmost dread had returned. The eyes of the 
husband and wife met with awe in them, as at a crisis which 
suspended affection. 

Nancy,” said Godfrey, slowly, when I married you, I 
hid something from you — something I ought to have l!t)ld you. 
That woman Marner found dead in the snow — Eppie’s mother 
— that wretched woman — was my wife : Eppie is my child.” 

He paused, dreading the effect of his confession. But 
Nancy sat quite still, only that her eyes dropped and ceased to 
meet his. She was pale and quiet as a meditative statue, 
clasping her hands on her lap. 

‘^You’ll never think the same of me again,” said Godfrey, 
after a little while, with some tremor in his voice. 

She was silent 

‘‘ I oughtn’t to have left the child unowned : I oughtn’t to 
have kept it from you. But I couldn’t bear to give }-ou up-, 
Nancy. I was led away into marrying her — I sufifercd for it.” 

Still Nancy was silent, looking down ; and he aimost ex- 
pected that she would presently get up and say she would, go 
to her father’s. How could she have any mercy for faults 
that must seem so black to her, with her simple, severe 
notions? 

But at last she lifted up her eyes to his again and spoke. 
There was no indignation in her voice — only deep regret. 

Godfrey, if you had but told me this six years ago, we 
could have done some of our duty by the child. Do you tiunk 
I’d have refused to take her in, if I’d known she was yours ? ” 
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At that moment Godfrey felt all the bitterness of an error 
that was not simply futile, but had defeated its own end. He 
had not measured this wife with whom he had lived so long. 
But she spoke again, with more agitation. 

‘‘And — Oh, Godfrey — if we’d had her from the first, if 
you’d taken to her as you ought, she’d have loved me for her 
mother — and you’d have been happier with me : I could better 
have bore my little baby dying, and our life might have been 
more like what we used to think it hid be.” 

The tears fell, and Nancy ceased to speak. 

“But you wouldn’t have married me then, Nancy, if I’d 
told you,” said Godfrey, urged in the bitterness of his self- 
reproach, to prove to himself that his conduct had not been 
utter folly. “You may think you would now, but you wouldn’t 
then. With your pride and your father’s, you’d have hated 
having anything to do with me after the talk there’ d have 
been.” 

“ I can’t say what I should have done about that, Godfrey. 
I should never have married anybody else. But I wasn’t 
worth doing wrong for — nothing is in the world. Nothing 
is so good as it seems beforehand — not even our marrying 
wasn’t, you see.” There was a faint sad smile on Nancy’s 
face as she said the last words. 

“I’m a worse man than you thought I was, Nancy,” said 
Godfrey, rather tremiilousW “ Can you forgive me ever ?” 

“The wrong to me is but little, Godfrey; you’ve made it 
up to me — you’ve been good to me for fifteen years. It’s an- 
other you did the wrong to ; and I doubt it can never be all 
made up for.” , 

‘^Biit we can take Eppie now,” said Godfrey. ‘‘I won’t 
mind the world knowing at last. I’ll be plain and open for 
the rest o’ my life.” 

“It’ll be different coming to us, now she’s grown up,” said 
Nancy, shaking her head sadly, “ But it’s your duty to ac- 
knowledge her and provide for her; and I’ll do my part by 
her, and pray to God Almighty to make her love me.” 

“ Then we’ll go together to Silas Marner’s this very night, 
as soon as everything’s quiet at the Stone-pits.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Between eight and nine o’clock that evening, Eppie and 
Silas were seated alone in the cottage. After the great ex- 
citement the weaver had undergone from the events of the 
afternoon, he had felt a longing for this quietude, and had 
even begged Mrs. Winthrop and Aaron, who had naturally 
lingered behind every one else, to leave him alone with his 
child. The excitement had not passed away: it had only 
reached the stage when the keenness of the susceptibility 
makes external stimulus intolerable — when there is no sense 
of weariness, but rather an intensity of inward life, under 
which sleep is an impossibility. Any one who has watched 
such moments in other men remembers the brightness of the 
eyes and the strange definiteness that comes over coarse 
features from that transient influence. It is as if a new fineness 
of ear for all spiritual voices had sent wonder-working vibra- 
tions through the heavy mortal frame — as if “beauty born of 
murmuring sound” had passed into the face of the listener. 

Silas’s face showed that sort of transfiguration, as he sat in 
his arm-chair and looked at Eppie. She had drawn her own 
chair towards his knees, and leaned forward, holding both his 
hands, while she looked up at him. On the table near tliem, 
lit by a candle, lay the recovered gold— the old long-loved 
gold, ranged in orderly heaps, as Silas used to range it in the 
days when it was his only joy. He had been telling her how 
he used to count it every night, and ho\v his soul was utterly 
desolate till she was sent to him. 

“ At first, rd a sort o’ feeling come across me now and 
then,” he was saying in a subdued tone, “as if you might be 
changed into the gold again ; for sometimes, turn my head 
wdu'ch way I would, I seemed to see the gold : and I thought 
I should be glad if I could feel it, and find it was come back. 
But that didn’t last long. After a bit, 1 should have thought 
k was a curse come again, it it had drove j'oii fi'om me, for IVl 
got to feel the need o’ your looks and your voice and the touch 
o’ your little fingers. . You didn’t know then, Eppie, when 
you were such a little un — you didn’t know what your old 
father Silas felt for you.” 

“But I know now, father,” said Eppie. “ If it hadn’t been 
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for you, they’d have taken me to the workhouse, and there'd 
have been nobody to love me.’^ 

Eh,‘ my precious child, the, blessing was mine. If you 
hadn’t been sent to save me, I should ha’ gone to the grave 
in my misery. The money was taken away from me in time ; 
and you see it’s been kept — kept till it was wanted for you. 
It’s wonderful — our life is wonderful.” 

Silas sat in silence a few minutes, looking at the money. 

It takes no hold of me now,” he said, ponderingly — “ the 
money doesn’t I wonder if it ever could again — I doubt it 
might, if I lost you, Eppie. I might come to think I was for- 
saken again, and lose the feeling that God was good to me.” 

At that moment there was a knocking at the door; and 
Eppie was obliged to rise without answering Silas. Beauti- 
ful she looked, with the tenderness of gathering tears in her 
eyes and a slight flush on her cheeks, «as she stepped to open 
the door. The flush deepened when she saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Godfrey Cass. She made her little rustic courtesy, and held 
the door wide for them to enter. 

“We’re disturbing you very late, my dear,” said Mrs. Cass, 
taking Eppie’s hand, and looking in her face with an expres- 
sion of anxious interest and admiration. Nancy herself was 
pale and tremulous. 

Eppie, after placing chairs for Mr. and Mrs. Cass, went to 
stand against Silas, opposite to them. 

“ Well, Marner,” said Godfrey, trying to speak with per- 
fect firmness, “it’s a great comfort to me to see you with 
your money again, that you’ve been deprived of so many 
years. It was one of my family did you the wrong — the 
more grief to me — and I feel bound to make up to you for it 
in every way. Whatever I can do for you will be nothing 
but paying a debt, even if I looked no farther than the rob- 
bery. But there are other things I’m beholden — shall be be- 
holden to you for, Marner.” 

Godfrey checked himself. It had been agreed between 
him and his wife that the subject of his fatherhood should be 
approached very carefully, and that, if possible, the disclosure 
should be reserved for the future, so that it might be made 
to Eppie gradually. Nancy had urged this, because she felt 
strongly the painful light in which Eppie must inevitably see 
the relation between her father and mother. 

Silas, always ill at ease when he was being spoken to by 
“betters,” such as Mr. Cass — ^tall, powerful, florid men, seen 
chiefly on horseback — answered with some constraint, 
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Sir, IVe a deal to thank you for a’read}^. As for the 
robbery, I count it no loss to me. And if 1 did, you couldn’t 
help it; you aren’t answerable for it.” 

''You may look at it in that way, Marner, but I never can; 
and I hope you’ll let me act according to my own feeling of 
what’s just. I know you’re easily contented; you’ve been a 
hard-working man all your life.” 

"Yes, sir, yes,” said Marner, meditatively- " I should ha’ 
been bad off without my work ; it was what I held by when 
everything else was gone from me.” 

"Ah,” said Godfrey, applying Marner’s words simply to 
his bodily wants, " it was a good trade for you in this coun- 
try, because there’s been a great deal of linen-weaving to be 
done. But you’re getting rather past such close work, Mar- 
ner : It’s time you laid by and had some rest. You look a 
good deal pulled down, though you’re not an old man, are 
you ? ” 

" Fifty-five, as near as I can say, sir,” said Silas. 

" Oh, why, you may live thirty years longer — look at old 
Macey ! And that money on the table, after all, is but little, 
It won’t go far either way — whether it’s put out to interest, or 
you were to live on it as long as it would last ; it wouldn’t go 
far if you’d nobody to keep but yourself, and you’ve had two 
to keep for a good many years now.” 

"Eh, sir/’ said Silas, unaffected by anything Godfrey was 
saying, " Fm in no fear o’ want. We shall do very well — 
Eppie and me ’nil do well enough There’s few working folks 
have got so much laid by as that. I don’t know what it is to 
gentlefolks, but I look upon it as a deal — almost too much. 
And as for us, it’s little we want.” 

" Only the garden, father,” said Eppie, blushing up to the 
ears the moment after. 

" You love a garden, do you my dear?” said Xancy, think- 
ing that this* turn in the point of view might help her hus- 
band. " We should agree in that : I give a deal of time to the 
garden.” 

Ah, there’s plenty of gardening at the Red House,” said 
Godfrey, surprised at the difficulty he found in approaching a 
proposition which had seemed so easy to him in the distance. 
"You’ve done a good part by Eppie, Marner, for sixteen 
years. It ’ad be a great comfort to you to see her well pro- 
vided for, wouldn’t it ? She looks blooming and healthy, but 
not fit for any hardship ; she doesn’t look like a strapping girl 
coine of working parents. You’d like to see her taken care of 
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by those who can leave her well off, and make a lady of her J 
she’s more fit for it than for a rough life, such as she might 
come to have in a few years’ time.” 

A slight flush came over Marner’s face and disappeared, 
like a passing gleam. Eppie was simply wondering Mr. Cass 
should talk so about things that seemed to have nothing to do 
with reality ; but Silas was hurt and uneasy. 

‘‘ I don’t take your meaning, sir,” he answered, not having 
words at command to express the mingled feelings with which 
he had heard Mr. Cass’s words. 

‘‘ Well, my meaning is this, Marner,” said Godfrey deter- 
mined to come to the point. Mrs. Cass and I, you know, 
have no children — nobody to benefit by our good home and 
everything else we have — more than enough for ourselves. 
And we should like to have somebody in the place of a daugh- 
ter to us — we should like to have Eppie, and treat her in every 
way as our own child. It would be a great comfort to you in 
your old age,* I hope^ to see her fortune made in that way, 
after you have been at the trouble of bringing her up so well. 
And it’s right you should have every reward for that. And 
Eppie, I’m sure, will always love you and be grateful to you: 
she’d come and see you very often, and we should all be on 
the look-out to do everything we could towards making you 
comfortable.” 

A plain man like Godfrey Cass, speaking under some em- 
barrassment, necessarily blunders on words that are coarser 
than his intentions, and that are likely to fall gratingly on 
susceptible feelings. While he had been speaking, Eppie had 
quietly passed her arm behind Silas’s head, and let her hand 
rest against it caressingly ; she felt him. trembling violently. 
He was silent for some moments when Mr. Cass had ended 
— powerless under the conflict of emotions, all alike painful. 
Elppie’s heart was swelling at the sense that her father was 
in distress ; and she was just going to lean down and speak 
to him, when one struggling dread at last gained the mastery 
over every other in Silas, and he said, faintly — 

'' Eppie, my child, speak, I won’t stand in your way. 
Thank M'r. and Mrs. Cass.” 

Eppie took her hand from her father’s head, and came 
forward a step. Her cheeks were flushed, but not with shy- 
ness this time : the sense that her father was in doubt and 
suffering banished that sort of self-consciousness. She drop- 
ped a low courtesy, first to Mrs. Cass and then to Mr. Cass, 
and said — 
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Thank you, ma’am — thank you, sir. But I can’t leave 
my father, nor own anybody nearer than him. And I don't 
want to be a lady — thank you all the same ” (here E])pie 
dropped another courtesy). ‘‘I couldn’t give up the folks 
I’ve been used to.” 

Eppie’s lip began to tremble a little at the last words. 
She retreated to her father’s chair again, and held him round 
the neck: while Silas, with a subdued sob, put up his hand 
to grasp hers. 

The tears were in Nanc/s eyes, but her sympathy with 
Eppie was, naturally, divided with distress on her husband’s 
account. She dared not speak, wondering what was going 
on in her husband’s mind. 

Godfrey felt an irritation inevitable to almost all of us 
when we encounter an unexpected obstacle. He had been 
full of his own penitence and resolution to retrieve his error as 
far as the time was left to him ; he was possessed with all-im- 
portant feelings, that were to lead to a predetermined course 
of action which he had fixed on as the right, and he was not 
prepared to enter with lively appreciation into other people’s 
feelings counteracting his virtuous resolves. The agitation 
with which he spoke again was not quite unmixed with anger. 

But I have a claim on you, Eppie — the strongest of all 
claims. It is my duty, Marner, to own Eppie as my child, 
and provide for her. She is my own child — her mother was 
my wife. I have a natural claim on her that must stand be- 
fore every other.” 

Eppie had given a violent start, and turned quite pale. 
Silas, on the contrary, wdio had been relieved, by Eppie’s an- 
swer, from the dread lest his mind should be in opposition to 
hers, felt the spirit of resistance in him set free, not without 
a touch of parental fierceness. “ Then, sir,” he answered, 
with an accent of bitterness that had been silent in him since 
the memorable day when his youthful hope had perished — 
‘^then, sir, why didn’t you say so sixteen year ago, and claim 
her before I’d come to love her, fsteacl o’ coming to take her 
from me now, when you might as well take the heart out o’ 
my body ? God gave her to me because you turned your 
back upon her, and He looks upon her as mine : you’ve no 
right to her ! When a man turns a blessing from his dooi 
it falls to them as take it in.” 

I know that, Marner. I was wTong. Eve repented of 
my conduct in that matter,” said Godfrey, who could not 
help feeling the edge of Silas’s words. 
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glad to hear it, sir/’ said Marner, with gathering ex- 
citement j ^‘but repentance doesn’t alter what’s been going 
on for sixteen year. Your coming now and saying ^I’m 
her father’ doesn’t alter the feelings inside us. It’s me 
she’s been calling her father, ever since she could say the 
word.” 

But I think you might look at the thing more reasonably, 
Marner,” said Godfrey, unexpectedly awed by the weaver’s 
direct truth-speaking. “It isn’t as if she was to be taken 
quite away from you, so that you’d never see her again. 
She’ll be very near you, and come to see you very often. 
She’ll feel just the same towards you.” 

» “Just the same?” said Marner, more bitterly than, ever. 
“ Howl’ll she feel just the same for me as she does now, when 
we eat o’ the same bit, and drinks o’ the same cup, and think 
o’ the same things from one day’s end to another? Just the 
same? that’s idle talk. You’d cut us i’ two.” 

Godfrey, unqualified by experience to discern the preg- 
nancy of Marner’s simple words, felt rather angry again. It 
seemed to him that the weaver was very selfish (a judgment 
readily passed by those who have never tested their own 
power of sacrifice) to oppose what was undoubtedly for Ep- 
pie’s welfare ; and he felt himself called upon, for her sake, 
to assert his authority. 

“I should have thought, Marner,” he said, severely — I 
should have thought your affection for Eppie would have 
made you rejoice in what was for her good, even if it did call 
upon you to give up something. You ought to remember 
that your own life is uncertain, and that she’s at an age now 
when her lot may soon be fixed in a way very different from 
what it would be in her father’s home : she may marry some 
low working-man, and then whatever I might do for her, I 
couldn’t make her well-off. You’re putting yourself in the 
way ofiier welfare ; and though I’m sorry to hurt you after 
what you’ve done, and what I’ve left undone, I feel now it’s 
my duty to insist on taking care of my own daughter. I 
want to do my duty.” 

It would be difficult to say whether it were Silas or Eppie 
that was most deeply stirred by this last speech of Godfrey’s. 
Thought had been very busy in Eppie as she listened to the 
contest between her old long-loved father and this new un- 
familiar father who had suddenly come to filp the place of 
that black featureless shadow which had held the ring and 
placed it on her mother’s finger. Her imagination had dart- 
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backward in conjectures, and forward in previsions, of 
what this revealed fatherhood implied ; and there were words 
in Godfrey’s last speech which helped to make the previsions 
especially definite. Not that these thoughts, either of past 
or future, determined her resolution — that was determined 
by the feelings which vibrated to every word Silas had ut- 
tered; but they raised, even apart from these feelings, a re- 
pulsion towards the offered lot and the newly-revealed father. 

Silas, on the other hand, was again stricken in conscience, 
and alarmed lest Godfrey’s accusation should be true — lest he 
should be raising his own will as an obstacle to Eppie’s good. 
For many moments he was mute, struggling for the self-con- 
quest necessary to the uttering of the difficult words. They 
came out tremulously. 

“ I’ll say no more. Let it be as you will Speak to the 
child. I’ll hinder nothing.’^ 

Even Nancy, with all the acute sensibility of her own af- 
fections, shared" her husband’s view, that Marner was not jus- 
tifiable in his wish to retain Eppie, after her real father had 
avowed himself. She felt that it was a very hard trial for 
the poor weaver, but her code allowed no question that a 
father by blood must have a claim above that of any foster- 
father. Besides, Nancy, used ail her life to plenteous circum- 
stances and the privileges of respectability,” could not en- 
ter into the pleasures which early nurture and habit connect 
with all the little aims and efforts of the poor who are born 
poor ; to her mind, Eppie, in being restored to her birthright, 
was entering on a too-long withheld but unquestionable 
good. Hence she heard Silas’s last words with relief, and 
thought, as Godfrey did, that their wish was achieved. 

. Eppie, my dear,” said Godfrey, looking at his daughter, 
not without some embarrassment, under the sense that she 
was old enough to judge him, it’ll always be our wjsh that 
you should show your love and gratitude to one who has 
been a father to you so many years, and we shall want to help 
you to make him comfortable in every way. But we hope 
you’ll come to love us as well; and though I haven’t been, 
what a father .should have been to you all these years, I wish 
to do the utmost in my power for you for the rest of my life, 
and provide for you as my only child. And you’ll have the 
best of mothers in my wife — that’ll be a blessing you haven’t 
known since you were old enough to know it.” 

'‘My dear, you’ii be a treasure to me,” said Nancy, in her 
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gentle voice : ‘‘We shall want for nothing when we have our 
daughter.” 

Eppie did not come forward and courtesy, as she had done 
before. She held Silas’s hand in hers, and grasped it firmly 
— -it was a weaver’s hand, with a palm and finger-tips that 
were sensitive to such pressure — while she spoke with colder 
decision than before. 

“Thank you, ma’am- — thank you, sir, for your offers"— 
they’re very great, and far above my wish. For I should 
have no delight i’ life any more if I was forced to go away 
from my father, and knew he was sitting at home a-thinking 
of me and feeling lone. We’ve been used to be happy to- 
gether every day, and I can’t think o’ no happiness without 
him. And he says he’d nobody i’ the world till I was sent to 
him, and he’d have nothing when I was gone. And he’s took 
care of me and loves me from the first, and I’ll -cleave to him 
as long as he lives, and nobody shall ever come between him 
and me.” 

“But you must make sure,, Eppie,” said Silas, in a low 
voice — “ } Ou must make sure as you won’t ever be sorry, be- 
cause you’ve made* your choice to stay among poor folks, and 
W'ith poor clothes and things, when you might ha’ had every- 
thing o’ the best.” 

His sensitiveness on this point had increased as he listened 
to Eppie’s words of faithful affection. 

“ I can never be sorry, father,” said Eppie. “I shouldn’t 
know what to think on or to wish for with fine things about 
me, as I haven’t been used to. And it ’ud be poor work for 
me to put on things, and ride in a gig, and sit in a place at 
church, as ’iid make them as I’m fond of think me unfitting 
company for ’em. What could /care for then ?” 

Nancy looked at Godfrey with a pained questioning glance. 
But his eyes were fixed on the floor, where he was moving the 
end of his stick, as if he were pondering on somethingabsently. 
She thought there was a word which might perhaps come 
better from her lips than from his. 

“ What you say is natural, my dear child it’s natural you 
should cling to those wiio’ve brought you up,” she said 
mildly ; “ but there’s a duty you owe to your lawful father. 
There’s perhaps something to be given up on more sides than 
one. When your father opens his home to you, I think it’s 
right you shouldn’t turn your back on it.” 

“1 can’t feel as I’ve got any father but one,” said Eppie, 
impetuously, while the tears gathered. “ I’ve always thought 
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of a little home where he’d sit i’ the corner, and I should fend 
and do everything for him : I can’t think o’ no other home. 
I wasn’t brought up to be a lady, and I can’t turn my mind to 
it. I like the working-folks, and their victuals and their ways. 
And,” she ended passionately, while the tears fell, I’iu 
promised to marry a working-man, as ’ll live with father, and 
help me take care of him.” 

Godfrey looked up at Nancy wdth a flushed face and a 
smarting dilation of the eyes. This frustration of a purpose 
towards which he had set out under the exalted consciousness 
that he was about to compensate in some degree for the 
greatest demerit of his life, made him feel the air of the room 
stifling. 

‘‘Let us go,” he said, in an undertone. 

“ We won’t talk of this any longer now,” said Nancy, rising. 
c« We’re your \vell-wishers, my dear— -and yours too, Marner. 
We shall come and see you again. It’s getting late now.” 

In this way she covered her husband’s abrii].)t departure, 
for Godfrey had gone straight to the door unable to say more. 


CHAPTER^XX. : 

Nancy and Godfrey walked home under the starlight in 
silence. When they entered the oaken parlor, Godfrey threw 
himself into his chair, while Nancy laid down her bonnet and 
shawl, and stood on the hearth near her husband, unwilling 
to leave him even for a few minutes, and yet fearing to utter 
any word lest it might jar on his feeling. At last Godfrey 
turned his head towards her, and their eyes met, dwelling in 
that meeting without any movement on eitlier side. Tiiat quiet 
mutual gaze of a trusting husband and wife is like the iirst 
moment of rest or refuge from a great weariness or a great 
danger — not to be interfered with by speecli or action which 
would distract the sensations from the fresh enjoyment of 
repose... 

But presently he put out his hand, and as Nancy placed 
hers within it, he drew her towards him, and said, 

“That’s ended.” 

She bent to kiss him, as she stood by his side, “Yes Fm 
afraid we must give up the hope of having her for a daughter. 
It wouldn’t be right to want to force her *to come to us against 
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her will. We can’t alter her bringing up and what’s come 
of it.” ■ 

said Godfrey, with a keen decisiveness of tone, in 
contrast with his usually careless and unemphatic speech— 
“there’s debts we can’t pay like money debts, by paying extra 
for the years that have slipped by. While I’ve been putting 
off and putting off, the trees have been growing — it’s too late 
now. Marner was in the right in what he said about a man’s 
turning away a blessing fi*om his door : it falls to somebody 
else. I wanted to pass for childless once," Nancy — I shall 
pass for childless now against my wish.” 

Nancy did not speak immediately, but after a little while 
she asked — “ You won’t make it known, then, about Eppie’% 
being your daughter ? ” 

“No- — where would be the good to anybody? only harm. 
I must do what I can for her in the state of life she chooses. 
I must see who it is she’s thinking of marrying.” 

“ If it won’t do any good to make the thing known,” said 
Nancy, who thought she might now allow herself the relief of 
entertaining a feeling which she had tried to silence before, 
“ I should be very thankful for father and Priscilla never to 
be troubled with knowing what was in the past, more than 
about Dunsey : it can’t be helped, their knowing that.” 

I shall put it in my will — I think 1 shall put it in my 
will. I shouldn’t like to leave anything to be found out, like 
this of Dunsey,” said Godfrey, meditatively. “ But I can’t 
see anything but difficulties that ’ud come from telling it now. 
I must do wffiat I can to make her happy in her own way. I’ve 
a notion,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “it’s Aaron Win- 
throp she meant she was engaged to. I remember seeing 
him with her and Marner going away from church.” 

“ Well, he’s very sober and industrious,” said Nancy, try- 
ing to view the matter as- cheerfully as possible. 

Godfrey fell into thoughtfulness again. Presently, he 
looked up at Nancy sorrowfully, and said, 

“She’s a very pretty, nice girl, isn’t she, Nancy ? ” 

“ Yes, dear ; and with just your hair and eyes : I won- 
dered it had never struck me before.” 

“1 think she took a dislike to me at the thought of my 
being her father ; I could see a change in her manner after 
;thah”^''.,;:' ^ 

“ She couldn’t bear to think of not looking on Marner as 
her father,” said Nancy, not wishing to confirm her husband’s 
painful impression. 
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She thinks I did wrong by her mother as well as by her. 
She thinks me worse than 1 am. But she must think it : she 
can never know all. It’s part of my punishment, Nancy, for 
my daughter to dislike me, I should never have got into 
that trouble if Td been true to you — if I hadn’t been a fool 
I’d no right to expect anything but evil could come of that 
marriage — and when I shirked doing a father’s part, too.” 

Nancy was silent; her spirit of rectitude would not let 
her try to soften the edge of what she felt to be a just com- 
punction. He spoke again after a little while, but the tone 
was rather changed : there was tenderness mingled with the 
previous self-reproach. 

“And I gotyou^ Nancy, in spite of all ; and yet IVe been 
gfumbling and uneasy because I hadn’t something else— as 
if I deserved it.” 

“ You’ve never been wanting to me, Godfrey,” said Nancy, 
with quiet sincerity. “ My only trouble would be gone if 
you resigned yourself to the lot that’s been given us.” 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t too late to mend a bit there. 
Though it is too late to mend some things, say what they wdlL” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The next morning, when Silas and Eppie were seated at 
their breakfast, he said to her, 

“ Eppie, there’s a thing I’ve had on my mind to do this 
two year, and now the money’s been brought back to us, we 
can do it. I’ve been turning it over and over in the night, 
and I think we’ll set out to-morrow, while the tine days last. 
We’ll leave the house and everything for your godmother to 
take care on, and we’ll make a little bundle o’ things and set 
out.” 

“ Where to go, daddy?” said Eppie, in much surprise. 

my old country — to the town where I was born— up 
Lantern Yard. I want to see Mr. Paston, the minister: 
something may ha’ come out to make ’em know I was inni- 
cent o’ the robbery. And Mr. Paston was a man with, a deal 
o’ light — I want to speak to him about the drawing o’ the 
lots. And I should like to talk to him about the religion o’ 
this country side, for I partly think he doesn’t know on it*” 
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Eppie was very joyful, for there was the prospect not only 
of wonder and delight at seeing a strange country, but also 
of coming back to tell Aaron all about it. Aaron was so much 
wiser than she was about most things— it would be rather 
pleasant to have this little advantage over him. Mrs. Win- 
throp, though possessed with a dim fear of dangers attendant 
oil so long a journey, and requiring many assurances that it 
would not take them out of the region of carriers’ carts and 
slow wagons, was nevertheless well pleased that Silas should 
revisit his own country, and find out if he had been cleared 
from that false accusation. 

‘‘You’d be easier in your mind for the rest o’ your life, 
Master Marner,” said i^olly — “ that you would. And if there’s 
any light to be got up the Yard as you talk on, we’ve need 
of it i’ this world, and I’d be glad on it myself, if you could 
biing it back.” 

So on the fourth day from that time, Silas and Eppie, in 
their Sunday clothes, with a small bundle tied in a blue linen 
handkerchief, were making tiieir way through the streets of a 
great manufacturing town. Silas, bewildered by the changes 
thirty years had brought over his native place, had stopped 
several persons in succession to ask them the name of this 
town, that he might be sure he was not under a mistake 
about it. 

“ Ask for Lantern Yard, father — ask this gentleman with 
the tassels on his shoulders a-standing at the shop door; he 
isn’t in a hurry like the rest,” said Eppie, in some distress at 
her father’s bewilderment, and ill at ease, besides, amidst the 
noise, the movement, and the multitude of strange indifferent 
faces. 

“ Eh, my child, he won’t know anything about it,” said 
Silas ; gentlefolks didn’t ever go up the Yard. But happen 
somebody can tell me which is the way to Prison Street, 
where the jail is. I know the way out o’ that as if I’d seen 
it yesterday.” 

With some difficulty, after many turnings and new inquiries, 
they reached Prison Street ; and the grim walls of the jail, the 
first object that answered to any image in Silas’s memory, 
cheered him with the certitude, which no assurance of the town’s 
name had hitherto given him, that he was in his native place. 

“Ah,” he said, drawing a long breath, “there’s the jail, 
Eppie ; that’s just the same : I aren’t afraid, now. It’s the third 
turning on the left hand from the jail ^oors that’s the way we 
i^astgo.” 
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“Oh, what a dark, ugly place!’’ said Eppie. “How it 
hides the sky! It’s worse than the Workhouse. I’m glad 
you don’t live in this town now, fathei. Is Lantern \ aid like 
this street ? ” 

“My precious child/^ said Silas, smiling, ''it isn’t a big 
street like this. I never Was easy i’ this street myself, but I 
was fond o’ Lantern Yard. The shops here are ail altered, I 
think— I can’t make ’em out ; but I shall know the turning, 
because it’s the third. 

'‘Here it is,” he said, in a tone of satisfaction, as they 
came to a narrow alley. ‘‘And then we must go to the left 
again, and then straight for’ard for a bit, up Shoe Lane : and 
then we shall be at the entry next to the overhanging window, 
where there’s a nick in the road for the water to run. Eh, 
I can see it all.” 

" Oh, father, I’m like as if I was stifled,” said Eppie. “ I 
couldn’t ha’ thought as any folks lived i* this way, so close 
together. How pretty the Stone-pits ’uli look when we get 
back!” 

'<It looks comical to child, now — and smells bad. I 
can’t think as it usened to smell so.” 

Here and there a sallow, begrimed face looked out from a 
gloomy doorway at the strangers, and increased Eppie’ s un- 
easiness, so that it was a longed-for relief when t^ey issued 
from the alleys into Shoe Lane, where there was a broader strip 
of sky. 

“ Dear heart ! ” said Silas, why, there’s people coming out 
o’ the Yard as if they’d been to chapel at this time o’ day — a 
weekday-noon!” 

Suddenly he started and stood still with a look of dis- 
tressed amazement, that alarmed Eppie. Tliey w'ere before an 
opening in front of a large factory, from which men and 
w'omen were streaming for their mid-day meal; 

“ B'ather,” said Eppie, clasping his arm, what’s the mat- 
ter ? ” 

But she had to. speak again and again ’before Silas could 
answer her. 

"It’s gone, child,” he said, at last, in strong agitation — 
“ Lantern Yard’s gone. It must ha’ been here, because here's 
the house with the o’erhanging window — I know that — it's just 
the same; but they’ve made this new opening ; and see that 
big factory ! It’s all gone — chapel and all” 

" Come into that little brush-shop and sit down, father — 
lluy'll let you sit down,” said Eppie, always on the watch lest 
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one of her father’s strange attacks should come on. '^Per- 
haps the people can tell you all about it.” 

‘ But neither from the brush-maker, who had come to Shoe 
Lane only ten years ago, when the factory was already built, 
nor from any other source within his reach, could Silas learn 
anything of the old Lantern Yard friends, or of Mr. Paston, 
the minister. 

“ The old place is all swep’ away,” Silas said to Dolly 
Wintlirop on the night of his return — the little graveyard 
and everything. The old home’s gone ; I’ve no home but this 
now. I shall never know whether they got at the truth o’ the 
robbery, nor whether Mr. Paston could ha’ given me any light 
about the drawing o’ the lots. It's dark to me, Mrs. Winthrop, 
that is ; I doubt it’ll be dark to the last.” 

“Well, yes, Master Marner,” said Dolly, who sat with a 
placid listening face, now bordered by gray hairs; “I doubt 
it may. It’s the will o’ Them above as a many things should 
be dark to us ; but there’s some things as I’ve never felt i’ the 
dark about, and they’re mostly what comes i’ the day’s work. 
You were hard done by that once. Master Marner, and it seems 
as you’ll never know the rights of it; but that doesn’t hinder 
there being a rights, Master Marner, for all it’s dark to you and 
me.” 

“No,” said Silas, ^*no; that doesn’t hinder. Since the 
time the child was sent to me, and I’ve come to love her as 
myself, I’ve had light enough to trusten by ; and now she says 
she’ll never leave me, I think I shall trusten till I die.” 


CONCLUSION. 

There was one time of tlie year which was held in Rave- 
loe to be especially siii table for a wedding. It was when the 
great lilacs and laburnums in the old-fashioned gardens showed' 
their golden and purple wealth above the lichen-tinted walls, 
and when there were calves still young enough to want 
bucketfuls of fragrant milk. People were not so busy then 
as they must become when the full cheese-making and the 
mowing had set in ; and besides, it was a time when a light 
bridal dress could be worn with comfort and seen to advam 
tas:e. 
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Happily the sunshine fell more warmly than usual on the 
lilac tufts the morning that Eppie was married, for her dress 
was a very light one. She had often thought, though with a. 
feeling of renunciation, that the perfection of a wedding dress 
would be a white cotton, with the tiniest pink sprig at wide 
intervals ; so that when Mrs. Godfrey Cass begged to provide 
one, and asked Eppie to choose what it should be, previous 
meditation had enabled her to give a decided answer at 
once. 

Seen at a little distance as she walked across the church- 
yard and down the village, she seemed to be attired in pure 
white, and her hair looked like the dash of gold on a lily. 
One hand w^as on her husband’s arm, and with the other* she 
clasped the hand of her father Silas, 

You won’t be giving me away, father,” she had said be- 
fore they went to church ; you’ll only be taking Aaron to be 
a son to you.” 

Dolly Winthrop walked behind with her husband; and 
there ended the little bridal procession. 

There were many eyes to look at it, and Miss Priscilla 
Lammeter was glad that she and her father had happened to 
drive up to the door of the Red House just in time to see this 
pretty sight. They had come to keep Nancy company to-day, 
because Mr. Cass had had to go away to Lytheriey, for special 
reasons. That seemed to be a pity, for otherwise he might 
have gone, as Mr. Crackenthorp and Mr, Osgood certainly 
would, to look on at the wedding-feast which he had ordered 
at the Rainbow, naturally feeling a great interest in the weaver 
who had been wronged by one of his own family. 

I could ha’ wished Nancy had had the luck to find a 
child like that and bring her up,” said Priscilla to her father, 
as they sat in the gig ; should ha’ had something young to 
think of then, besides the lambs and the calves.” 

Yes, my dear, yes,” said Mr, Larnmeter ; one feels 
that as one gets older. Things look dim to old folks : they’d 
need have some young eyes about ’em, to let ’em know the 
world’s the same as it used to be.” 

Nancy came out now to welcome her father and sister ; 
and the wedding group had passed on beyond the Red House 
to the humbler part of the village. 

Dolly Winthrop was the first to divine that old Mr. Alacey, 
who had been set in his arm-chair outside his own door, 
would expect some special notice as they passed, since he 
was too old to be at the wedding-feast. 
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^^Mr, Mace/s looking for a word from us,” said Dolly; 
^/he’ll be hurt if we pass him and say nothing — ^and him so 
racked with rheumatiz.” 

So they turned aside to shake hands with the old man. 
He had looked forward to the occasion, and had his premed- 
itated speech. 

‘‘ Well, Master Marner,” he said, in a voice that qiiavered 
a good deal, “ Tve lived to see my words come true. I was 
the first to say there was no harm in you, though }-otir looks 
might be again’ you ; and I was the first to say you’d get your 
money back. And it’s nothing but rightful as j-oti should. 
And I’d ha’ said the ^ Amens,’ and willing, at the holy matri- 
mony ; but Tookey’s done it a good while now, and 1 hope you’ll 
have none the worse luck.” 

In the open yard before the Rainbow the party of guests 
were already assembled, though it was. still nearly an hour 
before the appointed feast-time. But by this means they could 
not onl}^ enjoy the slow advent of their pleasure ; they had also 
ample leisure to talk of Silas Marner’s strange history, and 
arrive by due degrees at the conclusion that he had brought a 
blessing on himself by acting like a father to a lone motherless 
child. Even the farrier did not negative this sentiment ; on 
the contrary, he took it up as peculiarly his own, and invited 
any hardy ])ersoD |)resent to contradict him. But he met with 
no contradiction ; and all difierences among the company 
were merged in a general agreement with Mr. Sneli’s senti- 
ment, that v/hen a man had deserved his good luck, it was the 
part of Ins neighbors to wish him joyc 

As the bridal group approached, a hearty cheer was raised 
in the Rainbow yard ; and Ben Win throp, whose jokes had 
retained their acceptable flavor, found it agreeable to turn in 
there and receive congratulations ; not requiring the proposed 
interval of quiet at the Stone-pits before joining the com- 
paiyv. 

E[)pie had a larger garden than she had ever expected 
there now ; and in other ways there had been alterations at the 
expense of Mr. Cass, the landlord, to suit Silas’s larger family. 
For he and Eppie had declared that they would rather stay 
at the Stone-pits than go to any new home. The garden was 
fenced with stones on two sides, but in front there was an 
open fence, through which the flowers shone with answering 
gladness, as the four united people came within sight of them. 

Oh, father,” said Eppie, ‘/what a pretty home ours is! 

J think nobQcly could be happier than we areC 
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I. 

LOOKING INWARD 

It is my habit to give an account to myself of the charac- 
ters I meet with : can I give any true account of my own ? I 
am a bachelor, without domestic distractions of any sort, and 
have ail my life been an attentive companion to myself, flat- 
tering my nature agreeably on plausible occasions, reviling it 
rather bitterly when it mortified me, and in general remember- 
ing its doings, and sufferings with a tenacity which is too apt 
to raise surprise, if not disgust, at the careless inaccuracy of 
my acquaintances, who impute to me opinions I never held, 
express their desire to convert me to my favorite ideas, forget 
whether I have ever been to the East, and are capable of 
being three several times astonished at my never having told 
them before of my accident in the Alps, causing me the ner- 
vous shock which has ever since notably diminished my diges- 
tive powers. Surely I ought to know myself better than these 
indifferent outsiders can know me ; nay, better even than my 
intimate friends to whom I have never breathed those items 
of my inward experience which have chiefly shaped my life. 

Yet I have often been forced into the reflection that even 
the acquaintances who are as forgetful of my biography and 
tenets as they would be if I W’-ere a dead philosopher, are 
probably aware of certain points in me which may not be - in- 
cluded in my most active suspicion. We sing an exquisite 
passage out of tune, and innocently repeat it for the greater 
pleasure of our hearers. Who can be aware of what his foreign 
accent is in the ears of a native ? And how can a man be 
conscious of that dull perception which causes him to mistake 
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altogether what will make him agreeable ^to a particulat 
woman, and to persevere eagerly in a behavior which she is 
privately recording against him ? I have had some confi- 
dences, from my female friends as to their opinion of other 
men whom I have observed trying to make themselves ami- 
able, and it has occurred to me that though I can hardly be 
so blundering as Lippus and the rest of those mistaken can- 
didates for favor whom I have seen ruining their chance by 
a too elaborate personal canvass, I must still come under the 
common fatality of mankind, and share the liability to be 
absurd without knowing that I am absurd. It is in the nature 
of foolish reasonings to seem good to the foolish reas- 
oner. Hence, with all possible study of myself, with all 
possible effort to escape from the pitiable illusion which 
makes men laugh, shriek, or curl the lip at Folly’s like- 
ness, in total unconsciousness that it resembles themselves, I 
am obliged to recognize that while there are secrets in me 
unguessed by others, these others have certain items of knowl- 
edge about the extent of my powers and the figure I make 
with them, which in turn are secrets unguessed by me. When 
I was a lad I danced a hornpipe with arduous scrupulosity, 
•and while suffering pangs of pallid shyness, was yet proud of 
my superiority as a dancing pupil, imagining for myself a 
high place in the estimation of beholders ; but I can now 
picture the amusement they had in the incongruity of my 
solemn face and ridiculous legs. What sort of hornpipe am 
I dancing now ? 

Thus, if I laugh at you, O fellow-men! if I trace with 
curious interest your labyrinthine self-delusions, note the 
inconsistencies in your zealous adhesions, and smile at your 
helpless endeavors in a rashly' ch os enpart, it is not that I 
feel myself aloof from you: the more intimately I seem to 
discern your weaknesses, the stronger to me is the proof that 
I share them. How otherwise could I get the discernment? 
— for even what we are averse to, what we vow not to enter- 
tain, must have shaped or shadowed itself within us as a pos- 
sibility before we can think of exorcising it No man can 
know his brother simply as a spectator. Dear blunderers, I 
am one of you. I wince at the fact, but I am not ignorant oi 
it, that I too am laughable on unsuspected occasions ; nay, 
in the very tempest and whirlwind of my anger, I include my- 
self under my own indignation. If the human race has a bad 
reputation, I perceiv'e that I cannot escape being compro- 
mised, And thus, while I carry In myself the key to other 
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rnen^s experience, it is only by observing others that I can so 
far correct my self-ignorance as to arrive at the certainity that 
I am liable to commit myself unawares, and to manifest some 
incompetency which I know no more of than the blind man 
knows of his image in the glass. 

Is it then possible to describe one’s self at once faithfully 
and fully ? In all autobiography there is, nay, ought to be, 
an incompleteness which may have the effect of falsity. We 
are each of us bound to reticence by the piety we owe to 
those who have been nearest to us and have had a mingled 
influence over our lives, by the feilow-feeling which should 
restrain us from turning our volunteered and picked confes- 
sions into an act of accusation against others, who have no 
chance of vindicating themselves; and most of all by that 
reverence for the higher efforts of our common nature, which 
commands us to bury its lowest fatalities, its invincible rem- 
nants of the brute, its most agonizing struggles with tempta- 
tion, in unbroken silence. But the incompleteness which 
comes of self-ignorance may be compensated by self-betrayal. 
A man who is affected to tears in dwelling on the generosity 
of his own sentiments makes me aware of several things not in- 
cluded under those terms. Who has sinned more against those 
three duteous reticences than Jean Jacques ? Yet half our 
impressions -of his character come not from what he means to 
convey, but from what he unconsciously enables us to discern. 

This mrwe veracity of self-presentation is attainable by 
the slenderest talent on the most trivial occasions. The 
least lucid and impressive of orators may be perfectly success- 
ful in showing us the weak points of his grammar. Hence I 
too may be so far like Jean Jacques as to communicate more 
than I am aware of. I am not, indeed, writing mi auto- 
biography, or pretending to give an unreserved description of 
myself, but only offering some slight confessions in an 
apologetic light, to indicate that if in my absence you dealt 
as freely with my unconscious weaknesses as I have dealt with 
the unconscious weaknesses of others, I should not feel myself 
warranted by common-sense in regarding your freedom of 
observation as an exceptional case of evil-speaking ; or as 
malignant interpretation of a character which really offers no 
handle to just objection ; or even as an unfair use for your 
amusement of disadvantages which, since they are mine, 
should be regarded with more than ordinary tenderness. Let 
me at least try to feel myself in the ranks with my fellow- 
men. It is true, that I would rather not hear either your 
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well-founded ridicule or your judicious strictures. Though 
not averse to finding fault with myself, and conscious of 
deserving lashes, I like to keep the scourge in my own dis- 
criminating hand. I never felt myself sufficiently meritorious 
to like being hated as a proof of my superiority, or so thirsty 
for improvement as to desire that all my acquaintances should 
give me their candid opinion of me. I really do not want to 
learn from my enemies : I prefer having none to learn from. 
Instead of being glad when men use me despitefuily, I wish 
they would behave better, and lind a more amiable oc- 
cupation for their intervals of business. In brief, after a close 
intimacy with myself for a longer period than I choose to 
mention, I find within me a permanent longing for approbation, 
sympathy, and love. 

Yet I am a bachelor, and the person*! loved best has 
never loved me, or known that I loved her. Though con- 
tinually in society, and caring about the joys and sorrows of 
my neighbors, I feel myself, so far as my personal lot is con- 
cerned, uncared for and alone. Your own fault, my dear 
fellow 1 ” said Minutius Felix, one day that I had incautiously 
mentioned this uninteresting fact And he was right— in 
senses other than he intended. Why should I expect to be 
admired, and have my company doted on ? I have done no 
services to my country beyond those of every peaceable 
orderly citizen ; and as to intellectual contribution, my 
only published work was a failure, so that I arn spoken of to 
inquiring beholders as the author of a book you have prob- 
ably not seen.’^ (The work was a humorous romance, 
unique in its kind, and I am told is much tasted in a Cherokee 
translation, where the jokes are rendered .with all the serious 
eloquence characteristic of the Red races.) This sort of 
distinction, as a writer nobody is likely to have read, can 
hardly counteract an indistinctness in my articulation, which 
the best-intentioned loudness will not remedy. Then, in 
some quarters my awkward feet are against me, the Icngtli of 
my upper lip, and an inveterate way I have of walking with 
my head foremost and my chin projecting. One can become 
only too well aware of such things by looking in the glass, or 
in that other mirror held up to nature in the frank opinions 
of street-boys, or of our Free People travelling 1)y excursion 
train ; and no doubt they account for the half-suppressed 
smile which I have observed on some fair faces when I have 
first been presented before them. This direct perspective 
judgment is not to be argued against. But I am tempted to 
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remonstrate when the physical points I have mentioned are 
apparently taken to warrant unfavorable inferences concerning 
my mental quickness. With all the increasing uncertainty 
which modern progress has thrown over the relations of mind 
and body, it seems tolerably clear that wit cannot be seated 
in the upper lip, and that the balance of the haunches in 
walking has nothing to do with the subtle discrimination of 
ideas. Yet strangers evidently do not expect me to. make a 
clever observation, and my good things are as unnoticed as 
if they were anon3unous pictures. I have indeed had the 
mixed satisfaction of finding that when they were aj^propriated 
by some one else they were found remarkable, and even 
brilliant. It is to be borne in mind that I am not rich, have 
neither stud nor cellar, and no very high connections such as 
give to a look of imbecility a certain prestige of inheritance 
through a titled line ; just as the Austrian lip confers a 
grandeur of historical associations on a kind of feature which 
might make us reject an advertising footman. I have now 
and then done harm to a good cause by speaking for it in 
public, and have discovered too late that iny attitude on the 
occasion would more suitably have been that of^ negative 
beneficence. Is it really to the advantage of an opinion that 
I should be known to hold it ? And as to the force of my 
arguments, that is a secondary consideration with audiences 
who have given a new. scope to the ex peAe JTercukm principle^ 
and from awkward feet infer awkward fallacies. Once, when 
zeal lifted me on my legs, I distinctly heard an enlightened 
artisan remark, “ Here’s a rum cut ! ” — and doubtless he 
reasoned in the same way as the elegant Glycera when she 
politely puts on an air of listening to me, but elevates her 
eyebrows and chilis her glance in sign of predetermined neu- 
trality : both have their reasons for judging the quality of my 
speech beforehand. 

This sort of reception to a man of affectionate disposition, 
who has also the innocent vanity of desiring to be agreeable, 
has naturally a depressing if not embittering tendency ; and 
in early life I began to seek, for some consoling point of view, 
some warrantable method of softening the hard pease I had 
to walk on, some comfortable fanaticism which might supply 
the needed . self-satisfaction. At one time I dwelt much on 
the idea of compensation ; trying to believe that I was ail 
the wiser for my bruised vanity, that I had the higher place 
ill the tjLie spiritual scale, and even that a day might come 
when some visible triumph would place me in the French 
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heaven of having the laughers on my side. But I presently 
perceived that this was a very odious sort of seif-cajolery. 
Was it in the least true that I was wiser than several of my 
friends who made an excellent figure, and were perhaps praised 
a little beyond their merit? Is the ugly unready man in the 
corner, outside the current of conversation, really likely to 
have a fairer view of things than the agreeable talker, whose 
success strikes the unsuccessful as a repulsive example of 
forwardness and conceit ? And as to compensation in future 
years, would the fact that I myself got it reconcile me to an 
order of things in which I could see a multitude with as bad 
a share as mine, who, instead of getting their corresponding 
compensation, were getting beyond the reach of it in old age ? 
What could be more contemptible than the mood of mind 
which makes a man measure the justice of divine or human 
law by the agreeableness of his own shadow and the ample 
satisfaction of his own desires ? 

I dropped a form ot consolation which seemed to be en- 
couraging me in the persuasion that my discontent was the 
chief evil in the world, and my benefit the soul of good in 
that evil, IMay thu'c not be at least a partial release from 
the imprisoning verdict that a man's philosophy is the for- 
mula of his personality? In certain branches of science we 
can ascertain our personal equation, the measure of difference 
between our own judgments and an average standard : may 
there not be some corresponding correction of our personal 
partialities in moral theorizing? If a squint or other ocular 
defect disturbs my vision, I can get instructed in the fact, be 
made aware that my condition is abnormal and either through 
spectacles or diligent imagination I can learn the average ap- 
pearance of things : is there no remedy or corrective for that 
inward squint which consists in a dissatisfied egoism or other 
want of mental balance ? In my conscience I saw that the 
bias of persona! discontent was just as misleading and odious 
as the bias of self-satisfaction. Whether we look througlt the 
rose-colored glass or the indigo, we are equally far from the 
hues which the healthy human eye beholds in heaven above 
and earth below, I began to dread ways of consoling which 
were reality a flattering of native illusions, a feetiing-up into 
monstrosity of an inward growth already disproportiunate ; to 
get an especial scorn for that scorn of mankind which is a 
transmuted disappointment of preposterous claims ; to watch 
with peculiar alarm lest what I called my philusuphic estimate 
of the human lot in general, should be a mere prose lyric ex- 
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J)ressing niy 6wn pain and consequent bad temper. The 
standing-ground worth striving after seemed to be some De- 
lectable Mountain, whence I could see things in proportions 
as little as possible determined by that self-partiality v/hich 
certainly plays a necessary part in our bodily sustenance, but 
has a starving effect on the mind. 

Thus I finally gave up any attempt to make out that I 
preferred cutting a bad figure, and that I liked to be despised, 
because in this way I was getting more virtuous than my suc- 
cessful rivals j and I have long looked with suspicion on all 
views which are recommended as peculiarly consolatory to 
wounded vanity or other personal disappointment. The con- 
solations of egoism are simply a change of attitude ora resort 
to a new kind of diet which soothes and fattens it. Fed in 
this way, it is apt to become a monstrous spiritual pride, or a 
chuckling satisfaction that the final balance will not be against 
those who now eclipse us. Examining the world in order to 
find consolation is very much like looking carefully over the 
pages of a great book in order to find our own name, if not 
in the text, at least in a laudatory note : whether we find what 
we want or not, our preoccupation has hindered us from a 
true knowledge of the contents. But an attention fixed on 
the main theme or various matter of the book would deliver 
us from that slavish subjection to our own self-importance. 
And I had the mighty volume of the world before me. Nay, 
I had the struggling action of a myriad lives around me, each 
single life as dear to itself as mine to me. Was there no es- 
cape here from this stupidity of a murmuring self-occupation ? 
Clearly enough, if anything hindered my thought from rising 
to the force of passionataly interested contemplation, or my 
poor pent-ujc pond of sensitiveness from widening into a 
beneficent river of sympathy, it was my own dulness \ and 
though I could not make myself the reverse of shallow all at 
once, I had at least learned where I had better turn my at- 
tention. 

Something came of this alteration in my point, of view, 
though I admit that the result is of no striking kind. It is 
unnecessary for me to utter modest denials, since none have 
assured me that I have a vast intellectual scope, or — what is 
more surprising, considering I have done so little — that I 
might, if I chose, surpass any distinguished man whom they 
wish to depreciate. I have not attained any lofty peak of 
magnanimity, nor would I trust beforehand in my capability 
of meeting a severe demand for moral heroism. But that I 
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have at least succeeded in establishing a ha^bit of mind which 
keeps watch against my self-partiality, and promotes a fair 
consideration of what touches the feelings or the iortunes of 
my neighbors, seems to be proved by the readj confidence 
with which men and women appeal to my interest in their ex- 
nerience It is gratifying to one who would above all things 
avoid the insanity of fancying himself a more momentous or 
touching object than he really is, to find that nobody expects 
from him the least sign of such mental aberration, and that 
he is evidently held capable of listening to _aU kinds of per- 
sonal outpouring without the least disposition to become 
communicative in the same way This confirmation of the 
hope that my bearing is not that of the self-fla.tering lunatic 
is o-iven me in ample measure. My acquaintances tell me 
unreservedly of their triumphs and their piques y explain their 
purposes at length, and reassure me with cheerfulness as to 
their chances of success ; insist on their theories, and accept 
me as a dummy with whom they reheape their side of future 
discussions ; unwind their coiied*up griefs in relation to their 
husbands, or recite to me examples of feminine incompre- 
hensibleness as typified in their wives ; mention frequently 
the fair applause which their merits have wrung from some 
persons, and the attacks to which certain oblique motives 
have stimulated others. At the time when I was less free 
from superstition about my own power of charming, I occa- 
sionally, in the glow of sympathy which embraced me and my 
confiding friend on the subject of his satisfaction or lesent- 
ment, was urged to hint at a corresponding experience in my 
own case; but the signs of a rapidly lowering^ pulse and 
spreading nervous depression in my previously vivacious m- 
tex'locutor warned me that I was acting on that dangeious mis- 
reading, Do as you are done by.” Recalling the true ver- 
sion of the golden rule, I could not wish that others should 
lower my spirits as I was lowering my friend’s. After several 
times obtaining the same result from a like experiment in 
which all the circumstances were varied except my own per- 
sonality, I took it as an established inference that these fitful 
signs of a lingering belief in niy own importance were gen- 
erally felt to be abnormal, and were something short of that 
sanity which I, aimed, to secure. Cleafnep on this point is 
not without its gratifications, as I have said. While my de- 
sire to explain myself in private ears has been quelled, the 
habit of getting interested in the experience of others has 
been continually gathering strength, and I am really at the 
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point of finding that this world would be worth living in with* 
out any lot of one's own. Is it not possible for me to enjoy 
the scenery of the earth without saying to myself, I have a 
cabbage-garden in it? But this sounds like the lunacy of 
fancying one’s self everybody else, and being unable to play 
one's own part decently — another form of the disloyal attempt 
to be independent of the common lot, and to live without a 
sharing of pain. 

Perhaps I have made self-betrayals enough already to 
show that I have not arrived at that non-human independence. 
My conversational reticences about myself turned into gar- 
rulousness on paper-~-as the sea-lion plunges and swims the 
more energetically because his limbs are of a sort to make 
him shambling on land. The act of wniting, in spite of 
past experience, brings with it the vague, delightful illusion of 
an audience nearer to my idiom than the Cherokees, and 
more numerous than the visonary One for whom many au- 
thors have declared themselves willing to go through the 
pleasing punishment of publication. My illusion is of a more 
liberal kind, and I imagine a far-off, hazy, multitudinous 
assemblage, as in a picture of Paradise, making an approving 
chorus to the sentences and paragraphs of which I myself 
particularly enjoy the wniting. The haze is a necessary 
condition. If any physiognomy becomes distinct in the fore- 
ground, it is fatal. The countenance is sure to be one bent 
on discountenancing my innocent intentions : it is pale-eyed, 
incapable of being amused when I am amused or indignant 
at what makes me indignant ; it stares at my presumption, 
pities my ignorance, or is manifestly preparing to expose the 
various instances in which I unconsciously disgrace myself. 

I shudder at this too corporeal auditor, and turn toward an- 
other point of the compass where the haze is unbroken. Why 
should I not indulge this remaining illusion, since I do not 
take my approving choral paradise as a w^arrant for setting the 
press to work * again and making some thousand sheets of 
superior paper unsalable ? I leave mv manuscripts to a judg- 
ment outside my imagination, but I will not ask to hear it, or 
request my friend to pronounce, before I have been buried 
decently, what he really thinks of my parts, and to state cad- 
clidly whether my papers would be most usefully applied in 
lighting the cheerful domestic fire. It is too probable that 
he will be exasperated at the trouble I have given him ^of 
reading them ; but the consequent clearness and vivacity with 
which he could demonstrate to me that the fault of my man- 
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uscripts, as of my one published work, is simply flatness, and 
not that surpassing subtilty which is the preferable ground of 
popular neglect— this verdict, however instructively expressed, 
IS a portion of earthly discipline of which I will not beseech 
my friend to be the instrument. Other persons, I am aware, 
have not the same cowardly shrinking from a candid opinion 
of their performances, and are even importunately eager for 
it * but I have convinced myself in numerous cases that such 
exposers of their own back to the smiter were of too hopeful 
a disposition to believe in the scourge, and really trusted in 
a pleasant anointing, an outpouring of balm without any pre- 
vious wounds. I am of a less trusting^ disposition, and will 
only ask my friend to use his judgment in insuring me against 

posthumous mistake. , 

Thus I make myself a character^ to write, and keep the 
pleasing, inspiring illusion of being listened to, though I may 
sometimes write about myself. What I have already said on 
this too familiar theme has been meant only as a preface, to 
show that in noting the weaknesses of my acquaintances I am 
conscious of my fellowship with them, Ihat a gratified 
sense of superiority is at the root of barbarous laugi tu' may 
be at least half the truth. But there is a loving laughter m 
which the only recognized superiority is that of the ideal seif, 
the God within, holding the mirror and the scourge for our 
own pettiness as well as our neighbors'. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 

Most of US who have had decent parents would shrink 
from wishing that our father and mother had been somebody 
else whom we never knew ; yet it is held no impiety — rather, 
a graceful mark of instruction — for a man to wail that he was 
not the son of another age and another nation, of which also 
he knows nothing except through the easy process of an im- 
perfect imagination and a flattering fancy. 

But the period thus looked back on with a purely admir- 
ing regret, as perfect enough to suit a superior mind, is always 
a long way off; the desirable contemporaries are hardly 
nearer than Leonardo da Vinci, most likely they are the fel- 
low-citizens of Pericles, or, best of all, of the ^olic lyrists 
whose sparse remains suggest a comfortable contrast with our 
redundance. No impassioned personage wishes he had. been 
born in the age of Pitt, that his ardent youth might have eaten 
the dearest bread, dressed itself with the longest coat-tails and 
shortest- waist, or heard the loudest grumbling at the heaviest 
war-taxes ; and it would be really something original in polished 
verse if one of our young writers declared he would gladly be 
turned eighty-five that he might have known the joy and pride 
of being an Englishman when there were fewer reforms and 
plenty of highwaymen, fewer discoveries and more faces pitted 
with the small-pox, when laws were made to keep up the price 
of corn, and the troublesome Irish were more miserable. 
Three-quarters of a century ago is not a distance that lends 
much enchantment to the view. We are familiar with the 
average men of that period, and are still consciously encum- 
bered with its bad contrivances and mistaken acts. The 
lords and gentlemen painted by young Lawrence talked and 
wrote their nonsense in a tongue we thoroughly understand ; 
hence their times are not much flattered, not much glorified, 
by the yearnings of that modern sect of Flagellants who make 
a ritual of lashing — not themselves, but all their neighbors. 
To me, however, that parental time, the time of my father’s 
youth, never seemed prosaic, for it came to my imagination first 
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chrough his memories, which made a wondrous perspective to 
my little daily world of discovery. And^ for my part, I can 
call no age absolutely unpoetic : how should it be so, since 
there are always children to whom the acorns and the swal- 
low's eggs are a wonder, always these human passions and 
fatalities through which Garrick as Hamlet in bob~wlg and 
knee-breeches moved his audience more than some have since 
done in velvet tunic and plume ? But every age since the 
golden may be made more or less prosaic by minds that at- 
tend only to its vulgar and sordid elements, of which there was 
always an abundance even in Greece and Italy, the favorite 
realms of the retrospective optimists. To be quite fair to- 
ward the ages, a little ugliness as well as beauty must be 
allowed to each of them, a little implicit poetry even to those 
which echoed loudest with servile, pompous, and trivial prose. 

Such impartiality is not in vogue at present. If we ac- 
knowledge our obligation to the ancients, it is hardly to be 
done without some flouting of our contemporaries, who, with 
all their faults, must be allowed the merit of keeping the world 
habitable for the refined eulogists of the blameless past. One 
w^onders whether the remarkable originators wdio first had 
the notion of digging wells, or of churning for butter, and who 
were certainly very useful to their own time as well as ours, 
were left quite free from invidious comparison with predeces' 
sors who let the water and the milk alone, or whether sonie 
rhetorical nomad, as he stretched himself on the grass with a 
good appetite for contemporary butter, became loud on the 
virtue of ancestors who were uncorrupted by the produce of 
the cow ; nay, whether in a high flight of imaginative self- 
sacrifice (after swallowing the butter) he even wished himself 
earlier born and already eaten for the sustenance of a gener- 
ation more naive than his own. 

I have often had the fool's hectic of wishing about the un- 
alterable, but with me that useless exercise has turned chiefly 
on the conception of a different self, and not, as it usually 
does in literature, on the advantage of having been born in a 
different age, and more especially in one where life is im- 
agined to have been altogether majestic atid graceful. With 
my present abilities, external proportions, and generally small 
provision for ecstatic enjoyment, w^here is the ground for con- 
fidence that I should have had a preferable career in such an 
epoch of society } An age in which every department has its 
awkward-squad seems, in my mind's eye to suit me better. I 
might have wandered by the Strymon under Philip and Alex- 
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ander without throwing any new light on method or organizing 
the sum of human knowledge ; on the other hand, I might 
have objected to Aristotle as too much of a system atizer, and 
have preferred the freedom of a little self-contradiction as 
offering more chances of truth. I gather, too, from the un- 
deniable testimony of his disciple Theophrastus that there 
were boers, ill-bred persons, and detractors even in Athens, 
of species remarkably corresponding to the English, and not 
yet made endurable by being classic ; and altogetheiywith my 
present fastidious nostril, I feel that I am the better off for 
possessing Athenian life solely as an inodorous fragment of 
antiquity. As to Sappho’s Mitylene, while I am convinced 
that the Lesbian capital held some plain men of middle stat- 
ure and slow conversational powers, the addition of myself to 
their number, though clad in the majestic folds of the hima- 
tion and without cravat, would hardly have made a sensation 
among the accomplished fair ones who were so precise in ad- 
justing their own drapery about their delicate ankles. Where- 
as, by being another sort of person in the present age, I might 
have given it some needful theoretic clue ; or I might have 
poured f or tli poetic strains which wmld have anticipated 
theory, and seemed a voice from the prophetic soul of the 
wide world dreaming of things to come ; ” or I might have been 
one of those benignant lovely souls wdio, without astonishing 
the public and posterity, make a happy difference in the lives 
close around them, and in this way lift the average of earthly 
joy : in some form or other I might have been so filled from 
the store of unii^ersal existence that I should have been freed 
from that empty wishing which is like a child's cry to be in- 
side a golden cloud, its imagination being too ignorant to 
figure the lining of dimness and damp. 

On the whole, though there is some rash boasting about 
enlightenment, and an occasional insistance on an originality 
which is that of the present year's corn-crop, we seem too much 
disposed to indulge, and to call by complimentary names, a 
greater charity for other portions of the human race than for 
our contemporaries. All reverence and gratitude^ for the 
worthy Dead on whose labors we have entered, alf care for 
the future generations whose lot we are preparing ; but some 
affection and fairness for those who are doing the actual work 
of the w^orlcl, some attempt to regard them with the same 
freedom from ill-tempei', whether on private or public grounds,, 
as we may hope will be felt by those who will call us ancient 1 
Otherwise, the looking before and after, which is our grand 
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human privilege, is in danger of turning to a sort of other 
worldliness, breeding a more illogical indifference or bit 
terness than was ever bred by the ascetic’s contemplation oi 
heaven. Except on the ground of a primitive golden age and 
continuous degeneracy, I see no rational footing for scorning 
the whole present population of the globe, unless I scorn 
every previous generation from whom they have inherited 
their diseases of mind and body, and by consequence scorn 
my own scorn, which is equally an inheritance of mixed ideas 
and feelings concocted for me in the boiling caldron of this 
universally contemptible life, and so on— scorning to infinity. 
This may represent some actual states of mind, for it is a 
narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose that ways of 
thinking are to be driven out of the field by being reduced to 
an absurdity. The Absurd is taken as an excellent juicy 
thistle by many constitutions. 

Reflections of this sort have gradually determined me not 
to grumble at the age in which I happen to have been born — 
a natural tendency certainly older than Hesiod. Many am 
cient beautiful things are lost, many ugly modern things have 
arisen ; but invert the proposition, and it is equally true. I 
at least am a modern with some interest in advocating toler- 
ance ; and notwithstanding an inborn beguilement which car- 
ries my affection and regret continually into an imagined 
past, I am aware that I must lose all sense of moral proportion 
unless I keep alive a stronger attachment to wliat is near, and 
a power of admiring what I best know and understand. 
Hence this question of wishing to be rid of one’s contem- 
poraries associates itself with my filial feeling, and .calls up 
the thought that I might as justifiably wish that I had had 
other parents than those whose loving tones are my earliest 
memory, and whose last parting first taught me the meaning of 
death. I feel bound to quell such a wish as blasphemy. 

Besides, there are other reasons why I am contented that 
my father was a country parson, born nnich about the same 
time as Scott and Wordsworth ; notwithstanding certain 
qualms I have felt at the fact that the property on which I 
am living was saved out of tithe before the period of com- 
mutation, and without the provisional transfiguration into a 
modus. It has sometimes occurred to me when I have been 
taking a slice of' excellent ham that, from a too tenable point 
of view, ! was., breakfasting on a small squealing black pig 
which, more than half a century ago^ was the unwilling rep- 
resentative of spiritual advantages not otherwise acknowl- 
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edged by the grudging farmer or dairyman who parted with 
him„ One enters on a fearful labyrinth in tracing compound 
interest backward, and such complications of thought have 
reduced the flavor of the ham ; but since I have nevertheless 
eaten it, the chief effect has been to moderate the severity of 
my radicalism (which was not part of my paternal inheritance) 
and to raise the assuaging reflection, that if the pig and the 
parishioner had been intelligent enough to anticipate my his- 
torical point of view, they would have seen themselves and 
the rector in a light that would have made tithe voluntary. 
Notwithstanding such drawbacks, I am rather fond of the 
mental furniture I got by having a father who was well ac- 
quainted with all ranks of his neighbors, and am thankful that 
he was not one of those aristocratic clergymen who could not 
have sat down to a meal with any family in the parish except 
my lord’s — still more, that he was not an earl or a marquis. 
A chief misfortune of high birth is that it usually shuts a man 
out from the large sympathetic knowledge of human expe- 
rience which comes from contact with various classes on their 
own level, and in my father’s time that entail of social igno- 
rance had not been disturbed as we see it now. To look 
always from overhead at the crowd of one’s fellow-men must 
be in many ways incapacitating, even with the best will and in- 
telligenceo The serious blunders it must lead to in the effort 
to manage them for their good, one may see clearly by the 
mistaken ways people take of flattering and enticing those 
whose associations are alike their own. Hence I have always 
thought that the most fortunate Britons are those whose ex- 
perence has given them a practical share in many aspects of 
the nationaflot, who have lived long among the mixed com- 
monalty, roughing it wnth them under difficulties, knowing how 
their food tastes to them, and getting acquainted with their 
notions and motives, not by inference from traditional types 
in literature or from philosophical theories, but from daily fel- 
lowship and observation. Of course such experience is apt 
to get antiquated, and my father might find himself much at 
a loss among a mixed rural population of the present day ; 
but he knew very well what could be wisely expected from the 
miners, the weavers, the field-laborers, and farmers of his own 
time — yes, and from the aristocracy ; for he had been brought 
up in close contact with them, and had been companion to a 
young nobleman who was deaf and dumb. A clergyman, 
lad,” he used to say to me, “ should feel in himself a bit of 
every class ; ” and this theory had a felicitous agreement with 
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his inclination and practice which 

ino- him beloved by his parishioners. They grumbieci at tneir 

oSinstoCd him; b.t what then? It wms natnral to 
crumble at any demand for payment, tithe included, but also 
Ltural for a rLtor to desire his tithe and look wjll after the 
levvin<y. A Christian pastor who did not mind about his 
monev was not an ideal prevalent among the rural minds of 
fat central England, and might have s^med to introduce^a 
dano-erous laxity of supposition about Christian laymen who 
haSSned to be creditors. My father was none the less be- 
loved because he was understood to be of a saving disposi- 
tion and how could he save without getting his tithe . The 
s^ht of him was not unwelcome at any door, and he was 
retnarkable among the clergy of his 

lastino- feud with rich or poor in his paiish. by his 

noDularity ; and for months after my mother s death, when I 
was a little fellow of nine, I was taken care of first at one 
homestead, and then at another-a variety which I enjoyed 
mS more than my stay at the Hall, 

Afterward, for several years, I was mt father s constant com 
padon in his out-door business, riding by his side on my 
FiXpony and listening to the lengthy dialogues he heW ^nth 
Darby or Joan, the one on the road or in the field, the other 
outside or inside her door. In mv earliest remembrance o 
him his hair was already gray, for I was his joun^est as we 
as his only surviving child; and it seemed to me that ad- 
vanced age was appropriate to a father, as indeed in all le- 
spects I considers^ him a parent so much to my honor, that 
tL mention of my relationship to him was likely to secure 
me reo-ard among those to whom I was otherwise a sti anger 
—my father’s stories from his life including so many names 
of distant persons that my imagination placed no limit to nis 
acquaintanceship. He was a pithy talker, and his sermons 
bore marks of his own composition. It Js true, they must 
have been already old when I began to listen to them, and 
they were no more than a yearns supply, so that they recurmd 
as regularly as the Collects. But though this system has 
been much ridiculed, I am prepared to defend it as equally 
sound with that of a liturgy ; and even if my researches had 
shown me that some of my father’s early sermons had beeii 
copied out from the works of elder divines, this would only 
have been another proof of his good judgment One may 
prefer fresh eggs though laid by a fowl of the meanest imaer* 
standing, but why fresh sermons f 
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Nor can I be sorry, though myself given to’ meditative if 
not active innovation, that my father was a Tory who had not 
exactly a dislike to innovators and dissenters, but a slight 
opinion of them as persons of ill-founded self-confidence ; 
whence my young ears gathered many details concerning 
those who might perhaps have called themselves the more 
advanced thinkers in our nearest market-town, tending to 
convince me that their characters were quite as mixed as 
those of the thinkers behind them. This circumstance of my 
rearing has at least delivered me from certa|n mistakes of 
classification which I observe in many of my superiors, who 
have apparently no affectionate memories of a goodness 
mingled with what they now regard as outworn prejudices. 
Indeed my philosophical notions, such as they are, con- 
tinually carry me back to the time when the fitful gleams of 
a spring day used to show me my own shadow as that of a 
small boy on a small pony, riding by the side of a larger cob- 
mounted shadow over the breezy uplands which we used to 
dignify with the name of hills, or along by-roads with broad 
grassy borders and hedgerows reckless of utility, on our way 
to outlying hamlets, whose groups of inhabitants were as dis- 
tinctive to my imagination as if they had belonged to different 
regions of the globe. From these we sometimes rode onward 
to the adjoining parish, where also my father officiated, for 
he was a pluralist, but — I hasten to add — on the smallest 
scale ; for his own extra living w’hs a poor vicarage, with 
hardly fifty parishioners, and its church would have made a 
very shabby barn, the gray worm-eaten wood of its pews and 
pulpit, with their doors only half hanging on the hinges, being 
exactly the color of a lean mouse which I once observed as 
an interesting member of the scant congregation, and con- 
jectured to be the identical church mouse I had heard re- 
ferred to as an example of extreme poverty ; for I was a 
precocious boy, and often reasoned after the fashion of my 
elders, arguing that “Jack and Jiir^ were real personages 
in our parish, and that if I could identify “Jack'' I should 
find on him the mark of a broken crown. 

Sometimes when I am in a crowded London drawing-room 
(for I am a town bird now, acquainted with smoky eaves, and 
tasting Nature in the parks), quick flights of memory take me 
back among my father’s parishioners while I am still consci- 
ous of elbowing men who wear the same evening uniform as 
myself ; and I presently begin to wonder what varieties of 
history lie hidden under this monotony of aspect Some of 
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a jargon half revolutionary, half Roman, Men were begin- 
ing to shrink timidly from the memory of their own words 
and from the recognition of the fellowships they had formed 
ten years before ; and even reforming Englishmen, for the 
most part, were willing to wait for the perfection of society, 
if only they could keep their throats perfect and help to drive 
away the chief enemy of mankind from our coasts. To my 
father's mind the noisy teachers of revolutionary doctrine 
were to speak mildly, a variable mixture of the fool and the 
scoundrel; the welfare of the nation lay in a strong govern- 
ment which could maintain order ; and I was accustomed to 
hear him utter the word ‘‘ government ” in a tone that charged 
it with awe, and made it part of my effective religion, in con- 
trast with the word rebel," which seemed to carry the stamp 
of evil in its syllables, and, lit by the fact that Satan was the 
first rebel, made an argument dispensing with more detailed 
inquiry. I gathered that our national troubles in the first 
two decades of this century were not at all due to the mis- 
takes of our administrators, and that England, with its fine 
Church and Constitution, would have been exceedingly well 
off if every British subject had been thankful for what was 
provided, and had riiinded his own business — if, for example, 
numerous Catholics of that period had been aware how very 
modest they ought to be, considering they were Irish. The 
times, I heard, had often been bad, but I was constantly hear- 
ing of bad times " as a name for actual evenings and morn- 
ings -when the godfathers who gave them that name appeared 
to me remarkably comfortable. Altogether, my father’s Eng- 
land seemed to me lovable, laudable, full of good men, and 
having good rulers, from Mr. Pitt on to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, until he was for emancipating the Catholics ; and it 
was so far from prosaic to me that I looked into it for a more 
exciting romance than such as I could find in my own ad- 
ventures, which consisted mainly in fancied crises calling for 
the resolute wielding of domestic swords and fire-arms against 
un apparent robbers, rioters, and invaders who, it seemed, in 
my father's prime, had more chance of being real. The 
morris-dancers had not then dwindled to a ragged and almost 
vanished rout (owing the traditional name probably to the 
historic fancy of our superannuated groom) : also the good 
old king was alive and well, which made all the more differ- 
ence because I had no notion what he was and did — only un- 
derstanding in general that if he had been still on the throne 
he would have hinder.ed everything that wise persons thought 
undesirable# 
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of demesne) ; the grasses and reeds nod to each other over the 
liver, but we have cut a canal close by ; the very heights laugh 
with corn in August, or lift the plough team against the sky 
in September. Then comes a crowd of burly navvies with 
pickaxes and barrows ; and while hardly a wrinkle is made in 
the fading motheris face ora new curve of health in the 
blooming girPs, the hills are cut through or the breaches be- 
tween them spanned, we choose our level, and the white 
steam-pennon flies along it. 

• But because our land shows this readiness to be changed, 
all signs of permanence upon it raise a tender attachment 
instead of awe : some of us, at least, love the scanty relics of 
our forests, and are thankful if a bush is left of the old hedge- 
row. A crumbling bit of wall where the delicate ivy-leaved 
toad-flax hangs its light branches, or a bit of gray thatch with 
patches of dark moss on its shoulder and a troop of grass- 
stems on its ridge, is a thing to visit And then the tiled 
roof of cottage and homestead, of the long cow-shed where 
generations of the milky mothers have stood patiently, of the 
broad-shouldered barns where the old-fashioned flail once 
made resonant music, while the watch-dog barked at the 
timidly venturesome fowls making pecking raids on the out- 
flying grain — the roofs that have looked out from among the 
elms and walnut-trees, or beside the yearly group of hay and 
corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, gathering 
their gray or ochre-tinted lichens and their olive-green mosses 
under all ministries — let us praise the sober harmonies they 
give to our landscape, helping to unite us pleasantly with the 
elder generations who tilled the soil for us before we were 
born, and paid heavier and heavier taxes, with much grum- 
bling, but without that deepest root of corruption — the self- 
indulgent despair which cuts down and consumes, and never 
plants. 

But I check myself. Perhaps this England of my affec- 
tions is half visionary — a dream in which things are connected 
according to my well-fed, la^y mood, and not at all by 
the multitudinous links of graver, sadder fact, such as belong 
everywhere to the story of human labor. Well, well, the 
illusions that began for us when we were less acquainted with 
evil have not lost their value when we discern them to be il- 
lusions. They feed the ideal Better, and in loving them still, 
we strengthen the precious habit of loving something not 
visibly, tangibly existent, but a spiritual product of our visi- 
ble, tangible selves. 
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I cherish my childish loves— the memory' of that warm 
little nest where my affections were fledged. Since then I 
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HOW WE ENCOURAGE RESEARCH, 

^The serene^ and beneficent goddess Truth, like other 
deities whose disposition has been too hastily inferred from 
that of the men who have invoked them, can hardly be well 
pleased wdth much of the worship paid to her even in this 
milder age, when the stake and the rack have ceased to form 
part of her ritual. Some cruelties still pass for service don^i^ 
in her honor : no thumb-screw is used, no iron boot, no 
scorching of flesh ; but plenty of controversial bruising, 
laceration, and even life-long maiming. Less than formerly ; 
but so long as this sort of truth-worship has the sanction of a 
public that can often understand nothing in a controv^ersy 
except personal sarcasm or slanderous ridicule, it is likely to 
continue. The sufferings of its victims are often as . little 
regarded as those of the sacrificial pig offered in old 
time, with what we now regard as a sad miscalculation of 
effects. 

One such victim is my old acquaintance Merman. 

Twenty years ago Merman was a young man of promise, a 
conveyancer with a practice which had certainly budded, but, 
like Aaron’s rod, seemed not destined to proceed further iti 
that marvellous activity. Meanwhile he occupied himself in 
miscellaneous periodical writing and in a multifarious study 
of moral and physical science. What chiefly attracted him in 
ail subjects were the vexed questions which have the ad- 
%?-antage of not admitting the decisive proof or disproof that 
renders many ingenious arguments superannuated. Not that 
Merman had a \WangIing disposition : he put all his doubts, 
queries, and paradoxes deferentially, contended without un- 
pleasant heat, and only with a sonorous eagerness against the 
personality of Homer, expressed himself civilly though firmly 
on the origin of language, and had tact enough to drop at the 
right moment such subjects as the ultimate reduction of all the 
so-called elementary substances, his own total skepticism, con- 
cerning Manetho’s chr^nolQgy, or even the relation between 
the magnetic condition of the earth and the outbreak of 
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revolutionary tendencies. Such flexibility was naturally much 
helped by his amiable feeling toward woman, whose nervous 
system, he was convinced, would not bear the continuous 
strain of difficult topics ; and also by his willingness to con- 
tribute a song whenever the same desultory charmer proposed 
music. Indeed, his tastes were domestic enough to beguile 
him into marriage when his resources were still very moderate 
and partly uncertain. His friends wished that so ingenious 
and agreeable a fellow might have more prosperity than they 
ventured to hope for him, their chief regret on his account 
being that he did not concentrate his talent and leave off 
forming opinions on at least half a dozen of the subjects over 
which he scattered his attention, especially now that he had 
married a nice little w’'oman” (the generic name for ac- 
quaintances’ wives when they are not markedly disagreeable). 
He could not, they observed, want all his various knowledge 
and Laputan ideas for his periodical writing which brought 
him most of his bread, and he would do well to use his talents 
in getting a specialty that would fit him for a post. Perhaps 
these well-disposed persons were a little rash in presuming 
that fitness for a post would be the surest ground for getting 
it ; and, on the whole, in now looking back on their wishes 
for Merman, their chief satisfaction must be that those wishes 
did not contribute to the actual result. 

For in an evil hour Merman did concentrate himself. He 
had for many years taken into his interest the comparative 
history of the ancient civilizations, but it had not preoccupied 
him so as to narrow his generous attention to everything else. 
One sleepless night, however (his wife has more than once 
narrated to me the details of an event memorable to her as 
the beginning of sorrows), after spending some Iiours over 
the epoch-making w’^ork of Grampus, a new idea seized him 
with regard to the possible connection of certain S3’mboIic 
monuments common to widely scattered races. Slerman 
started up in bed. The night was cold, and the sudden 
withdrawal of warmth made his wife first dream of a snow- 
ball, and then cry, 

‘^What is the matter, Proteus?^’ 

A great matter,- Julia. That fellow Grampus, whose 
book is cried up as a revelation, is all wrong about the Magi- 
codumbras and the Zuzumotzis, and I have got hold of the 
right clew.” 

Good gracious I does it matter «,so much ? Don’t drag 
the clothes, dear*” 
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‘'It signifies this, Julia, that if I am right I shall set the 
world right; I shall regenerate history ; I shall win the mind 
of Europe to a new view of social origins ; I shall bruise the 
head of many superstitions.” 

"Oil no, dear, don’t go too far into things. Lie down 
again. You have been dreaming. What are the Madicojum- 
bras aDd-Zuzitotzums? I never heard you talk of them 
before. What use can it be troubling yourself about such 
things ? ” 

" That is the way, Julia ! That is the way wives alienate 
their husbands, and make any hearth pleasanter to him than 
his own.” 

" What you mean, Proteus ? ” 

"Why, if a woman will not try to understand her hus- 
band’s ideas, or at least to believe that they are of more value 
than she can understand — if she is to join anybody who hap^ 
pens to be against him, and suppose he is a fool because 
others contradict him — there is an end of our happiness. 
That is all I have to say.” 

"Oh no, Proteus, dear, I do believe what 3^ou say is 
right. That is my only guide. I am sure I never have any 
opinions in any other way: I mean about subjects. Of course 
there' are many little things that would tease you, that you 
like me to judge of for myself. I know I said once that I did 
not want you to sing ‘ Oh, ruddier than the cherry?',’ because it 
was not ill your voice. But I cannot remember ever differing 
from you about subjects. I never in my life thought any one 
cleverer than you.” 

Julia Merman was really " a nice little ivoman,” not one 
of the stately Dians sometimes spoken of in those terms. 
Her black silhouette had a very infantine aspect, but she had 
discernment and wisdom enough to act on the strong hint of 
that memorable conversation, never again giving her husband 
the slightest ground for suspecting that she thought treason- 
ably of his ideas in relation to the Magicodumbras and Ziizu- 
motzis, or in the least relaxed her faith in his infallibility be- 
cause Europe was not also convinced of it It was well for her 
that she did not increase her troubles in this way; but fo do 
her justice, what she was chiefly anxious about was to avoid 
increasing her husband’s troubles. 

Not that these were great in the beginning. In tlie first 
development and writing out of his scheme, Merman had a 
more intense kind of intellectual pleasure than he had ever 
known before. His face became more radiant, his general 
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view of human prospects more cheerful. Foreseeing that truth 
as presented by himself would win the recognition of his con- 
temporaries, he excused with much libeiaiity theii rather 
rough treatment of other theorists whose basis was less per- 
fect. His own periodical criticisms had never before been so 
amiable: he was sorry for that unlucky majority whom the 
spirit of the age, or some other prompting more definite and 
local, compelled to write without any particular ideas. The 
possession of an original theory which has not yet been as- 
sailed must certainly sweeten the temper of a man who is imt 
beforehand ill-natured. And Merman was the reverse of ill- 
natured. 

But the hour of publication came; and to half a dozen 
persons, described as the learned world of two hemispheres, 
it became known that Grampus, was attacked. This might 
have been a small matter, for who or what on earth that is 
good for anything is not assailed by ignorance, stupidity, or 
malice — and sometimes even by just objection ? But on ex 
amination it appeared that the attack might possibly be held 
damaging, unless the ignorance of the author were well ex- 
posed, and his pretended facts shown to be chimeras of that 
remarkably hideous kind begotten by imperfect learning on 
the more feminine element of original incapacity. Grampus 
himself did not immediately cut open the volume which jNIer- 
man had been careful to send him, not without a very lively 
and shifting conception of the possible effects which the ex- 
plosive gift might produce on the too eminent scholar — effects 
that must certainly have set in on the third day from the de- 
spatch of the parcel. But in point of fact Grampus knew 
nothing of the book until his friend Lord Narwhal sent him 
an American newspaper containing a spirited article by the 
well-known Professor Sperm N. Whale, whicli was rather 
equivocal in its bearing, the passages quoted from ^^lerman 
being of rather a telling sort, and the paragraphs which 
seemed to blow defiance being unaccountably feeble, corning 
froni so distinguished a Cetacean. I'hen, by anotlier post, 
arrived letters from Butzkopf and Dugong, both men whose 
signatures were familiar to the Teutonic world in the Nf/A//- 
erschclncnderMofiaTschrift^ or Hyrick for the insertion of Split 
Hairs, asking their Master whether he meant to take up the 
combat, because, in the contrary case, both were ready. 

Thus America and Germany were roused, though England 
was still drowsy, and it seemed time now for Grampus to find 
Merman’s book under the heap and cut it open. For Ms 
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own part, he was perfectly at ease about his system ; but this 
is a world in which the truth requires defence, and specious 
falsehood must be met with exposure. Grampus having once 
looked through the book, no longer wanted any urging to 
write the most crushing of replies. This, and nothing 
less than this, was due from him to the cause of sound 
inquiry; and the punishment would cost him little pains. In 
three weeks from that time the palpitating Merman saw his 
book announced in the programme of the leading Review. 
No need for Grampus to put his signature. Who else had his 
vast yet microscopic knowledge, who else his power of epithet ? 
This article in which Merman was pilloried and as good as 
mutilated— for he was shown to have neither ear nor nose 
for the subtleties of philological and archaeological study — ^was 
much read and more talked of, not because of any interest in 
the system of Grampus, or any precise conception of the 
danger attending lax views of the Magicodumbras and Zuzu- 
motzis, but because the sharp epigrams with which the victim 
was lacerated, and the soaring fountains of acrid mud which 
were shot upward and poured over the fresh wounds, were 
found amusing in recital. A favorite passage was one in 
which a certain kind of socialist was described as a creature 
of the Walrus kind, having a phantasmal resemblance to 
higher animals when seen by ignorant minds in the twilight, 
dabbling or hobbling in first one element and then the 
other, without parts or organs suited to either; in fact, one 
of Nature’s impostors, who could not be said to have any art- 
ful pretences, since a congenital incompetence to all precision 
of aim and movement made their every action a pretence — 
just as a being born in doeskin gloves would necessarily pass 
a judgment on surfaces, but we all know what his judgment 
w'’ou]d be worth. In drawing-room circles, and for the im- 
mediate hour, this ingenious comparison was as damaging as 
the showing up of ISIern a'i’s mistakes and the mere smatter- 
ing of linguistic and historical knowledge which he had pre- 
sumed to'be a sufficient basis for theorizing; but the more 
learned cited his blunders aside to each other, and laughed 
the laugh of the initiated. In fact, Merman’s was a remark- 
able case of sudden notoriety. In London drums and clubs 
he was spoken of abundantly as one who had written ridicul- 
ously about the Magicodumbras and Zuzumotzis: the leaders 
of conversation, whether Christians, Jews, infidels, or of any 
other confession except the confession of ignorance, pronounc- 
ing him shallow and indiscreet, if not presumptuous and ab- 
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surd. He was heard of at Warsaw, and even Paris took 
knowledge of him. M. Cachalot had not read either Grampus 
or INIennan, but heard of their dispute in time to insert a 
paragraph upon it in his brilliant work, Z’Ormif au Point de 
Viie Actiiel^ in which he was dispassionate enough to speak of 
Grampus as possessing a coup Pml presque franfis in matters 
of historical interpretation, and of Merman as nevertheless an 
Qh]QCtor qui ynh'ife d'itre conntL M. Porpesse, also, availing 
himself of M. Cochalofs knowledge, reproduced it in an article 
with certain additions, which it is only fair to distinguish as 
his own, implying that the vigorous English of Grampus was 
not always as correct as a Frenchman could desire, while 
l\Eerman's objections w'ero more sophistical than solid. Pres- 
ently, indeed, there appeared an able exirait of Grampus’s 
article in the valuable Papporieur Scieniijique et Mistoriqm^ 
and Merman’s mistakes were thus brought under the notice 
of certain Frenchmen who are among the masters of those 
who know^ on Oriental subjects. In a word, Merman, though 
not extensively read, was extensively read about. 

Meanwhile, how did he like it ? Perhaps nobody, except 
his wife, for a moment reflected on that. An amused society 
considered that he was severely j^unished, but did not take 
the trouble to imagine his sensations; indeed, this would have 
been a difficulty for persons less sensitive and excitable than 
Merman himself. Perhaps that ^^opular comparison of the 
Walrus had truth enough to bite and blister on thorough ap- 
plication, even if exultant ignorance had not applauded it. But 
it is well known that the w'alrus, though not in the least a 
malignant animal, if allowed to display its remarkably plain 
person and blundering perforniaimes at ease in any element 
at chooses, becomes desperately savage, and musters alarm- 
ing auxiliaries when attacked or hurt. In this characteristic, 
at least, Merman resembled the wailrus. jlnd now he con- 
centrated himself with a vengeance. That his counter-theory 
was fundamentally the right one he had a genuine conviction, 
whatever collateral mistakes he might have committed ; and 
his bread would not cease to be bitter to him until he had con- 
vinced his contemporaries that Grampus had used his minute 
learning as a dust-cloud to hide sophistical evasions — that, in 
fact, minute learning was an obstacle to clear-sighted judg- 
ment, more especially with regard to the I^Iagicodiinibras and 
Zuziimotzis, and that the best preparation in this matter was 
a wide survey of history and a diversified observation of men. 
Still, Merman was resolved to muster all the learning within 
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Ills reach, and he wandered day and night through many 
] wildernesses of German print, he tried compendious methods 

■ of learning Oriental tongues, and, so to speak, getting at the 

„ marrow of languages independenly of the bones, for the chance 

■ of finding details to corroborate his own views, or possibly even 
to detect Grampus in some oversight or textual tampering. 
AH other work was neglected : rare clients were sent away, 

5 ' and amazed editors found this maniac indifferent to his chance 

I of getting book-parcels from them. It was many months be- 

i fore Merman had satisfied himself that he was strong enough 

I to face round upon his adversary. But at last he had prepared 

sixty condensed pages of eager argument which seemed to 
I him worthy to rank with the best models of controversial writ- 

li ing. He had acknowledged his mistakes, but had restated 

i his theory, so as to show that it was left intact in spite of 

I them ; and he had even found cases in which Ziphius, Microps, 

Scrag Whale the explorer, and other Cetaceans of unanswer- 
able authority, were decidedly at issue with Grampus. Espe- 
cially a passage cited by this last from that greatest of fossils 
Megalosaurus was demonstrated by Merman to be capable of 
three different interpretations, all preferable to that chosen by 
Grampus, who took the words in theif most literal sense , for, 
the incomparable Saurian, alike unequalled in close 
observation and far-glancing comprehensiveness, might have 
meant those words ironically ; 2^, motzis was probably a false 
reading for potzis/m which case its bearing was reversed; 
and, 3^, it is known that in the age of the Saurians there were 
conceptions about the which entirely remove it from the 
category of things comprehensible in an age when Saurians 
run ridiculously small: all which views were godfathered by 
names quite fit to be ranked with that of Grampus. In finej 
Merman wound up his rejoinder by sincerely thanking the emi- 
nent adversary, without whose fierce assault he might not have 
undertaken a revision, in the course of which he had met with 
unexpected and striking confirmations of his own fundamental 
views. Blvidently Merman^s anger was at white-heat. 

The rejoinder being complete, all that remained was to 
find a suitable medium'’ for its publication. This was not so 
easy. Distinguished mediums would not lend themselves to 
contradictions of Grampus^ or if they would, Merman’s ar- 
ticle was too long and too abstruse, while he would not 
consent to leave anything out of an article which had no 
superfiuities ; for all this happened years ago, when the world 
was a dilferent stage. At last, howe'-^r, he got his rejoinder 
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printed, and not on hard terms, since the rnediiiin, in eveiy 
sense modest, did not ask him to pay foi its insertion. ^ 

But in Merman expected to call out Grampus again, he 
was mistaken. Everybody felt it too absurd that Merman 
should undertake to correct Grampus in matters of erudition, 
and an eminent man has something else to do than to refute 
a petty objector twice over. What was essential had been 
done : the public had been enabled to form a true judgment 
of Merman’s incapacity, the Magicodiimbras and Zuzii- 
motzis were but subsidiary eiements in Grampus’s system, 
and Merman might now be dealt with by younger members 
of the master’s school. But he had at least ^the satisfaction 
of finding that he had raised a discussion which would not be 
let die. "^The followers of Grampus took it up with an ardor 
and industry of research worthy of their examplar. Butzkopf 
made it the subject of an elaborate to his 

tant work, Die Bedeuttmg des jDgyffischm Lahynnthes ; and 
Dugong, in a remarkable address which he delivered to a 
learned society in Central Europe, introduced Merman’s 
theory with so much power of sarcasm that it became a theme 
of more or less derisive allusion to men of many tongues. 
Merman with his Magicodiimbras and Ziizumotzis was on the 
^vav to become a proverb, being used illiistratiyely b\ many 
able iournalists who took those names oi c|ucstionabIe things 
to be Merman’s oivn invention, ** than which, said one of the 
o-raver o-uides, we can recall few more melancholy examples 
of speculative aberration.” !Nnturaily, the subject passed 
into popular literature, and figured \-ery commonl}* in adver- 
tised programmes. The fluent Loligo, the formidable Shark, 
and a younger member of his remarkable family known as S. 
Catulus, made a special reputation by theii numeious articles, 
eloquent, lively or abusive, all on the same theme, under titles 
ino'enioiisly varied, illiterative, sonorous, or boldly fanciful , 
such as, Moments with Mr. Merman,” IMerman and 
the Magicodumbras,” “Greenland Grampus and Iroteus 
Merman,” Grampian Heights and their Climbers, or the 
New Excelsior.” They tossed hinyon short sentences ; they 
swathed him in paragraphs of winding imaginary ; they found 
him at once a mere plagiarist and a theorizer of unexampled 
perversity, ridiculously wrong about potzis and ignoiant of 
Pali ; they hinted, indeed, at certain things^ which to their 
knowledge he had silenth brooded over in his boyhood, and 
seemed tolerably well assured that this preposterous attempt 
to gainsay an incornparabic Cetacean of world-wide fame had 
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its origin in a peculiar mixture of bitterness and eccentricity, 
which, rightly estimated and seen in its definite proportions, 
would furnish the best key to his argumentation. All alike 
were sorry for Merman’s lack of sound learning, but how 
could their readers be sorry? Sound learning would not 
have been amusing; and as it was, Merman was made to 
furnish these readers with amusement at no expense of trouble 
on their part. Even burlesque writers looked into his book 
to see where it could be made use of, and those who did not 
know him were desirous of meeting him at dinner as one 
likely to feed their comic vain. 

On the other hand, he made a serious figure in sermons 
under the name of “ Some ” or “ Others ” who had attempted 
presumptuously to scale eminences too high and arduous for 
human ability, and had given an example of ignominious 
failure edifying to the humble Christian. 

All this might be very advantageous for able persons whose 
superfluous fund of expression needed a paying investment, 
but the effect on Merman himself was unhappily not so tran- 
sient as the busy writing and speaking of which he had be- 
come the occasion. His certainty that he was right naturally 
got stronger in proportion as the spirit of resistance was 
stimulated. The scorn and unfairness with which he felt 
himself to have been treated by those really competent to 
appropriate his ideas had galled him and made a chronic 
sore ; and the exultant chorus of the incompetent seemed a 
pouring of vinegar on his wound. His brain became a re- 
gistry of the foolish and ignorant objections made against 
him, and of continually amplified answers to these objec- 
tions. Unable to get his answers printed, he had recourse 
to that more primitive mode of publication, oral transmission 
or button-holding, now generally regarded as a troublesome 
survival, and the once pleasant, flexible Merman was on the 
way to be shunned as a bore. His interest in new acquaint- 
ances turned chiefly on the possibility that they would care 
about the Magicodumbras and Zuzumotzis ; that they would 
listen to his complaints and exposures of unfairness, and not 
only acce2:)t copies of what he had written on the subject, but 
send him appreciative letters in acknowledgment. Repeated 
disappointment of such hopes tended to embitter him, 
and not the less because after awhile the fashion of mention- 
ing him died out, allusion to his theory were less understood, 
and people could only pretend to remember it. And all the 
while Merman was perfectly sure that his very opponents 
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who had hnowledgc enough to be capable judges were aware 
that his book, whatever errors of statement they might detect 
in it, had served as a sort of divining rod, pointing out hidden 
sources of historical interpretation; na}^, his jealous examina- 
tion discerned in a new work by Grampus himself a certain 
shifting of ground which — so poor Merman declared — was 
the sign of an intention gradually to appropriate the views of 
the man he had attempted to brand as an ignorant impostor. 

And Julia ? And the house-keeping ? — the rent, food and 
clothing, which controversy can hardly supply, unless it be of 
the kind that serv^es as a recommendation to certain posts. 
Controversial pamphlets have been known to earn large 
plums ; but nothing of the sort could be expected from urn 
practical heresies about the Magicod umbras and Zuzumotzis. 
painfully the contrary. Merman’s reputation as a sober 
thinker, a safe writer, a sound lawyer, was irretrievabiy in- 
jured : the distractions of controversy had caused him to 
neglect useful editorial connections, and indeed his dwindling 
care for miscellaneous subjects made his contributions too 
dull to be desirable. Even if he could now have given a new 
turn to his concentration, and applied his talents so as to be 
ready to show himself an exceptionally qualified lawyer, he 
would only have been like an architect in competition, too 
late with his superior plans : he would not have had an 
opportunity of showing his qualification. He was thrown out 
of the course,, The small capital which had filled up defi- 
ciencies of income was almost exhausted, and Julia, in the 
effort to make supplies equal to wants, had to use much in- 
genuity in diminishing the wants. The brave and affectionate 
woman whose small outline, so unimpressive against an 
illuminated background, held within it a good share of 
feminine heroism, did her best to keep up the charm of home 
and soothe her husband’s excitement ; parting with the best 
jewel among her wedding presents in order to pay rent 
without ever hinting to her husband that this sad result iiaci 
come of his undertaking to convince people who only laughed 
at him. She was a resigned little creature, and reflected that 
some husbands took to drinking and others to forgery : hers 
had only taken to the Magicod umbras and Ziiziimotzis, and 
•was not unkind — only a little more indifferent to her and the 
two children than she had ever expected he would be, his 
mind was eaten up with “ subjects/^ and constantly a little 
angry, not with her, but with everybody else, especially those 
who were celebrated. 
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This was the sad truth. Merman felt himself ill-used by 
the world, and thought very much worse of the world in com 
sequence. The gkll of his adversaries’ ink had been sucked 
into his system and ran in his blood. He was still in the 
prime of life, but his mind was aged by that eager, monotonous 
construction which comes of feverish excitement on a single 
topic, and uses up the intellectual strength. 

Merman had never been a rich man, but he was now con- 
spicuously poor, and in need of the friends who had power 
or interest which he believed they could exert on his behalf. 
Their omitting or declining to give this help could not seem 
to him so clearly as to them an inevitable consequence of his 
having become impracticable, or at least of his passing for a 
man whose views were not likely to be safe and sober. Each 
friend in turn offended him, though unwillingly, and was 
suspected of wishing to shake him off. It was not altogether, 
so i but poor Merman’s society had undeniably ceased to be 
attractive, and it was difficult to help him. At last the pres- 
sure of want urged him to try for a post far beneath his earlier 
prospects, and he gained it. He holds it still, for he has no 
vices, and his domestic life has kept up a sweetening current 
of motive around and within him. Nevertheless the bitter 
flavor mingling itself w-ith ail topics, the premature weariness 
and withering, are irrevocably there. It is as if he had gone 
through a disease which alters what w^e call the constitution. 
He has long ceased to talk eagerly of the ideas which possess 
him, or to attempt making proselytes. The dial has moved 
onward, and he himself sees many of his former guesses in a 
new light. On tiie other hand, he has seen what he fore- 
boded, that the main idea which was at the root of his too 
rash theorizing has been adopted by Grampus and received 
with general respect, no reference being heard to the ridiculous 
figure this important conception made when ushered in by the 
incompetent Others,” 

Now and then, on rare occasions, when a sympathetic 
tete-a-tete has restored some of his old expansiveness, he will 
tell k companion in a railway-carriage, or other place of meet- 
ing favorable to autobiographical confidences, wbat has been 
the course of things in his particular case, as an example of 
the justice to be expected of the world. The companion 
usually allows for the bitterness of a disappointed man, 
and is secretly disinclined to believe that Grampus was to 
blame. 
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IV. 

A MAN SURPRISED AT HIS ORIGINALITY. 

Among the many acute sayings of La Rochefoucauld, 
there is hardly one more acute than this: ^VLa plus grande 
ambition n’en a pas la moindre apparence lorsqidelle se ren- 
contre dans line impossibilite absolue d’arriver oii elle aspire.” 
Some of us might do well to use this hint in our treatment of 
acquaintances and friends from whom we are expecting 
gratitude because we are so very kind in thinking of them, 
inviting them, and even listening to what they say— consider- 
ing how insignificant they must feel themselves to be. We 
are often fallaciously confident in supposing that our friend’s 
state of mind is appropriate to our moderate estimate of his 
importance : almost as if we imagined the humble moilosk 
(so useful as an illustration) to liave a sense of his own 
exceeding softness and low place in the scale of being. Your 
mollusk, on the contrary, is inwardly objecting to every other 
grade of solid rather than to himself. Accustomed to observe 
what we think an unwarrantable conceit exhibiting itself in 
ridiculous pretensions and forwardness to play the lion^s part, 
in obvious self-complacency and loud peremptoriness, w^e are 
not on the alert to detect the egoistic claims of a more ex- 
orbitant kind often hidden under an apparent neutrality or 
an acquiescence in being put out of the question. 

Thoughts of this kind occurred to me yesterday ivhen I 
saw the name of Lentulus in the obituary. The majority of 
his acquaintances, I imagine, have alwai's thought of him as 
a man justly unpretending and as nobody's rival ; but some of 
them have perhaps been struck with surprise at his reserve in 
praising the works of his contemporaries, and have now" and 
then felt themselves in need of a key to his remarks on men 
of celebrity in various departments. He was a man of fair 
position, deriving his income from a business in which he did 
nothing, at leisure to frequent clubs and at ease in giving din- 
ners ; well-looking, polite, and generally acceptable in society 
as a part of what w^e may call its breacl'Criimb — the neutral 
basis needful for the plums and spice. Vliy, then, did he 
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speak of the niodern Maro or the modern Flaccus with a pe- 
culiarity in his tone of assent to other people's praise which 
might almost have led you to suppose that the eminent poet 
had borrowed money of him and showed an indisposition to 
repay ? He had no criticism to offer, no sign of objection 
more specific than a slight cough, a scarcely perceptible pause 
before assenting, and an air of self-control in his utterance— 
as if certain considerations had determined him not to inform 
against the so-called poet, who to his knowledge was a mere 
versifier. If you had questioned him closely, he would perhaps 
have confessed that he did think something better might be 
done in the way of Eclogues and Georgies, or of Odes and 
Epodes, and that to his mind poetry was something very dif- 
ferent from what had hitherto been known under that name. 

For my own part, being of a superstitious nature, given 
readily to imagine alarming causes, I immediately, on first 
getting these mystic hints from Lentulus, concluded that he 
held a number of entirely original poems, or at the very least 
a revolutionary treatise on poetics, in thatrmelancholy mani’ 
script state to which works excelling all that is ever printed are 
necessarily condemned*; and I was long timid in speaking of 
the poets when he was present For what might not Len- 
tiilus have done, or be profoundly aware of, that would make 
my ignorant impressions ridiculous? One cannot well be 
sure of the negative in such a case, except through certain 
positives that bear witness to it ; and those witnesses are not 
always to be got hold of. But time wearing on, I perceived 
that the attitude of Lentulus toward the philosophers was 
essentially the same as his attitude toward the poets ; nay, 
there was something so much more decided in his mode of 
closing his mouth after brief speech on the former, there was 
such an air of rapt consciousness in his private hints as to his 
conviction that all thinking hitherto had been an elaborate 
mistake, and as to his own power of conceiving a sound basis 
for a lasting superstructure, that I began to believe less in the 
poetical stores, and to infer that the line of Lentulus lay rather 
in the rational criticism of our beliefs and in systematic con- 
struction. In this case I did not figure to myself the existence 
of formidable manuscripts ready for the press ; for great think- 
ers are known to carry their theories growing within their 
minds long before committing them to paper, and the ideas 
which made a new passion for them when their locks were jet 
or auburn, remain perilously unwritten, an inwardly develop- 
ing condition of their successive selves, until the locks are gray 
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or scanty. I only meditated improvingly on the way in which 
a man of exceptional faculties, and even carrying within him 
some of that fierce refiner’s fire which is to purge away the 
dross of human error, may move about in society totally un- 
recognized, regarded as a person whose opinion is superfluous, 
and only rising into a power in emergencies, of threatened 
black-balling. Imagine a Descartes or a Locke being recog- 
nized for nothing more than a good fellow and a perfect gentle- 
man — what a painful view does such a picture suggest of im- 
penetrable dulness in the society around them 1 

I would at all times rather be reduced to a cheaper estimate 
of a particular person, if by that means I can get a more 
cheerful view of my fellow>men generally ; and I confess that 
in a certain curiosity which led me to cultivate Lentuliis’s 
acquaintance, my hope leaned to the discovery that he was a 
less remarkable man than he had seemed to imply. It would 
have been a grief to discover that he was bitter or malicious, 
but by flnding him to be neither a mighty poet, nor a revolu- 
tionary poetical critic, nor an epoch-making philosopher, my 
admiration for the poets and thinkers, whom he rated so low 
would recover all its buoyancy, and I should not be left to 
trust to that very suspicious sort of merit wLicli constitutes an 
exception in the history of mankind, and recommends itself as 
the total abolitionist of all previous claims on our confidence. 
You are not greatly surprised at the infirm logic of the coach- 
man who would persuade you to engage him by insisting that 
any other would be sure to rob you in the matter of hay and 
corn, thus demanding a difficult belief in him as the sole ex- 
ception from the frailties of his calling ; but it is rather aston- 
ishing that the wholesale decriers of mankind and its perform- 
ances should be even more unwary in their reasoning than 
the coachman, since each of them not merely confides in your 
regarding himself as an exception, but overlooks the almost 
certain fact that you are wondering whether he inwardly ex- 
cepts you. Now, conscious of entertaining some common 
opinions which seemed to fall under the mildly intimated but 
sweeping ban of Lentulus, my self-complacency was a little 
concerned. 

^ Hence I deliberately attempted to draw out Lentulus in 
private dialogue, for it is the reverse of injury to a man to 
offer him that hearing which he seems to have found nowhere 
else. And for whatex^'er purposes silence may be equal to 
gold, it cannot be safely taken as an indication of specific 
ideas. I sought to know why Lentulus was more than indif- 
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ferent to the poets, and what was that new poetry which he 
had either written or, as to its principles, distinctly conceived. 
But I presently found that he knew very little of any particular 
poet, and had a general notion of poetry as the use of arti- 
ficial language to express unreal sentiments; he instanced 
The Giaour,’’ “ Lalla Rookh,” “ The Pleasures of Hope,” and 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ; ” adding, and plenty more.” 
On my observing that he probably referred a larger, simpler 
style, he emphatically assented. “ Have you not,” said I, 
written something of that order ? ” “ No ; but I often com- 

pose as I go along. I see how things might be written as fine 
as Ossian, only with true ideas. The world has no notion 
what poetry will be.” 

It was impossible to disprove this, and I am always glad 
to believe that the poverty of our imagination is no measure 
of the world’s resources. Our posterity will no doubt get 
fuel in ways that we are unable to devise for them. But what 
this conversation persuaded me of was, that the birth with 
which the mind of Lentulus was pregnant could not be poetry, 
though I did not question that he composed as he went along, 
and that the exercise was accompanied with a great sense of 
power. This is a frequent experience in dreams, and much 
of our waking experience is but a dream in the daylight. Nay, 
for what I saw, the compositions might be fairly classed as 
Ossianic. But I was satisfied that Lentulus could not disturb 
iny grateful admiration for the poets of all ages by eclipsing 
them, or by putting them under a new electric light of criti- 
cism. . 

Still, he had himself thrown the chief emphasis of his 
protest and his consciousness of corrective illumination on 
the philosophic thinking of our race, and his tone in assuring 
me that everything which had been done in that w’-ay was 
wrong — that Plato, Robert Owen, and Dr. Tufiie, who wrote 
in the Regulafor^ were all equally mistaken, gave my super- 
stitious nature a thrill of anxiety. After what had passed 
about the poets, it did not seem likely that Lentulus had all 
systems by heart ; but who could say he had not seized that 
thread which may somewhere hang out loosely from the web 
of things and be the clew of unravelment ? We need not go 
far to learn that a prophet is not made by erudition. Lem 
tulus at least had not the bias of a school ; and if it turned 
out that he was in agreement with any celebrated thinker, 
ancient or modern, the agreement would have the value of an 
undesigned coincidence not due to forgotten reading. It was 
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therefore with renewed curiosity that I engaged him on this 
large subject — -the universal erroneousness of thinking up to 
the period when Lentulus began that process. And here I 
found him more copious than on the theme of poetry. He 
admitted that he did contemplate writing down his thoughts, 
but his difficulty was their abundance. Apparently he was 
like the wood-cutter entering the thick forest and saying, 
Where shall I begin The same obstacle appeared In a 
minor degree to cling about his verbal exposition, and ac- 
counted perha|Ds for his rather helter-skelter choice of re- 
marks bearing on the number of unaddressed letters sent to 
the post-office ; on what logic really is, as tending to support 
the buoyancy of human mediums and mahogany tables ; on 
the probability of all miracles under all religions when ex- 
plained by hidden laws, and my unreasonableness in suppos- 
ing that their profuse occurrence at half a guinea an hour in 
recent times was anything more than a coincidence ; on the 
hap-hazard way in which marriages are determined — showing 
the baselessness of social and moral schemes ; and on his ex- 
pectation that he should offend the scientific world when he 
told them what he thought of electricity as an agent. 

No man's appearance could be graver or more gentleman- 
like than that of Lentulus as we walked along the IHal! 
while he delivered these observations, understood by himself 
to have a regenerative bearing on human society. His wrist- 
bands and black gloves, his hat and nicely clipped hair, his 
laudable moderation in beard, and his evident discriininatioii 
in choosing his tailor, all seemed to excuse the prevalent esti- 
mate of him as a man untainted with heterodoxy, and likely to 
be so unencumbered with opinions that he would always be 
useful as an assenting and admiring lisicner, l\Ien of scfence, 
seeing him at their lectures, doubtless iiattered themselves that 
he came to learn from them ; the philosophic ornaments of our 
time, expounding some of their luminous idt:*as in the social 
circle, took the meditative gaze of Lentulus fur one of sur|.)rise, 
not unmixed with a just reverence at such close reasoning 
toward so novel a conclusion ; and those who are called men 
of the world considered him a good fellow who might be asked 
to vote for a friend of their own, and would have no trouble- 
some notion to make him unaccommodating. You perceive 
how very much they were all mistaken, e.xccpt in qualifying 
him as a good fellow. 

This Lentulus certainly was, in the sense of being free 
from envy, hatred, and malice i and such freedoiii was all 
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more remarkable an indication of native benignity, because of 
bis gaseous, inimitably expansive conceit. Yes, conceit ; for 
that his enormous and contentedly ignorant confidence in his 
own rambling thoughts was usually clad in a decent silence, is 
no reason why it should be less strictly called by the name 
directly implying a complacent self-estimate unwarranted by 
performance. Nay, the total privacy in which he enjoyed Ms 
consciousness of inspiration was the very condition of its 
undisturbed placid nourishment and gigantic growth. Your 
audibly arrogant man exposes himself to tests : in attempting 
to make an impression on others, he may possibly (not always) 
be made to feel his own lack of definiteness ; and the demand 
for definiteness is to all of us a needful check on vague de- 
preciation of what others do, and vague ecstatic trust in our 
own superior ability. But Lentulus was at once so unreceptive, 
and so little gifted with the power of displaying his miscellan- 
eous deficiency of information, that there was really nothing 
to hinder his astonishment at the spontaneous crop of ideas 
which his mind secretly yielded. If it occurred to him that there 
were more meanings than one for the word “ motive,’^ since it 
sometimes meant the end aimed at, and sometimes the feeling 
that prompted the aiming, and that the word “ cause ’’ was 
also of changeable import, he was naturally struck with the 
truth of his own perception, and was convinced that if this 
vein were well followed out much might be made of it. Men 
were evidently in the wrong about cause and effect, else why 
was society in the confused state we behold? And' as to 
motive, Lentulus felt that when he came to write down his 
views he should look deeply into this kind of subject, and show 
up thereby the anomalies of our social institutions; meanwhile 
the various aspects of ^Mnotive and “cause” flitted about 
among the motley crowd of ideas which he regarded as 
original, an-d pregnant with reformative efficacy. For his 
unaffected good-wilJ. made him regard ail his insight as only 
valuable because it tended toward reform. 

The respectable man had got into his illusory maze of 
discoveries by letting go that clew of conformity in his thinking 
which he had kept fast hold of in bis tailoring and manners. 
He regarded heterodoxy as a power in itself, and took bis 
inacquaintance with doctrines for a creative dissidence. But 
his epitaph needs not to be a melancholy one. His benevolent 
disposition was more effective for good than his silent presump- 
tion for harm. He might have been mischievous but for the 
tack of words ; instead of being astonished at his inspirations 
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in private, he might have clad his addled originalities, disjointed 
commonplaces, blind denials, and balloon-like conclusions in 
that mighty sort of language which would have made a new 
Koran for a knot of followers. I mean no disrespect to the 
ancient Koran, but one would not desire the roc to lay more 
eo-o-s and give us a whole wing-flapping brood to soar and 
make twilight. 

Peace be with Lentulus, for he has left us m peace. 
Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains from 
giving us wordy evidence of the fact — ^froni calling on us to 
look through a heap of millet-seed in order to be sure that 
there is no pearl in it 
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V. 

A TOO DEFERENTIAL MAN, 

A IITTLE unpremeditated insincerity must be indulged 
under the stress of social intercourse. The talk even of an 
honest man must often represent merely his wish to be in- 
offensive or agreeable, rather than his genuine opinion or 
feeling on the matter in hand. His thought, if uttered, might 
be wounding ; or he has not the ability to utter it with exact- 
ness, and snatches at a loose paraphrase i or he has really no 
genuine thoii^it on the question, and is driven to fill up the 
vacancy by borrowing the remarks in vogue. These are the 
winds and currents we have all to steer among, and they are 
often too strong for our truthfulness or our wit Let us not 
bear too hardly on each other for this common incidental 
frailty, or think that we rise superior to it by dropping all 
considerateness and deference. 

But there are studious, deliberate forms of insincerity 
w’'hich it is fair to be impatient with : Hinze's, for example. 
From his name you might suppose him to be German : in fact, 
his family is Alsatian, but has been settled in England for 
more than one generation. He is the superlatively deferen- 
tial man, and walks about with murmured wonder at the wis- 
dom and discernment O'" everybody who talks to him. He 
cultivates the low-toned keeping his hat carefully in 

his hand often stroking it, while he smiles with downcast eyes, 
as if to relieve his feelings under the pressure of the remark- 
able conversation which is his honor to enjoy at the present 
moment I confess to some rage on him yesterday 

talking to Felicia, who is certainly a clever woman, and with- 
out any unusual desire to show her cleverness, occasionally 
says something of her own or makes an allusion which is not 
.quite common. Still, it must happen to her as to every one 
else to speak of many subjects on which the best things were 
said long ago, and in conversation with a person who has 
been newly introduced, those well-worn themes naturally re- 
cur as a further development of salutations and preliminary 
media of understanding, such as pipes, chocolate, or mastio 
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chewing, which serve to confirm the impression that our new 
Suk? ance is on a civilized footing, and has enough regard 
^formulas to save us from shocking outbursts of mdividual- 
sm to which we are always exposed with the tamest bear or 
laboon. Considered purely as a matter of information it 
cannot any longer be important for us to learn that a Biitish 
subject included in the last census holds Shakspeare to be su- 
nreme in the presentation of character ; stili, it is as admis- 
Lie for any one to make this statement about himself as to 
rub his hands and tell you that the air is brisk, if only he will 
let it fall as a matter of course, with a parenthetic lightness, 
and not announce his adhesion to a commonplace vyith an 
emphatic insistance, as if it were a proof of singular insig it. 
We mortals should chiefly like to talk to each other out of 
good-will and fellowship, not for the sake of hearing reve a- 
tions or being stimulated by witticisms ; and I have usually 
found that it is the rather dull person who appears to be dis- 
o-usted with his contemnoraries because they are not always 
strikingly original, and to satisfy whom the party' at a country 
house should have included the prophet Isaiah, Plato,^hianc s 
Bacon and Voltaire. It is always your heaviest bore who is 
astonblL at the tameness of modern celebrities : naturally; 
for a little of his company has reduced them to a state of 
fl Liane It is right and meet that there should be an 

Sd„t SodVance of good sou,ri Pa« of 


ro“abr;Jte's' cfc, l, .tat l,. Iota fall co.tin- 

ually with no more than their clue 


clue emphasis. Giving a 
assured of, makes a 
Ln^of wholesome air for more special and dubious remark 

^“'nlncr'it seemed to me far from unbeconiing in Felicia 

tint in her first dialogue with Hinze, previously quite a 
stran-er to her, her observations were those of an ordinarily 

refined and well-educated woman on and 

mio-ht have been printed in a manual of polite topics ana 
creditable opinions.^ She had no desire to astonish a man of 
whom she had heard nothing particular. It was all the moie 
exasperating to see and hear Hinze’s reception of her well- 
bred conformities. Felicia’s acquaintances knew her as_ the 
suitable wife of a distinguished man, a sensible, vivacious, 
kindlv disposed woman, helping her husband with graceful 
apologies written and spoken, and making her receptions 
a-reeable to all comers. But you wtould have imagined that 
Hinze had been prepared by general report to regard this m- 
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troduction to her as an opportunity comparable to an aud- 
ience of the Delphic Sibyl. When she had delivered herself 
on the changes in Italian travel, on the difficulty of reading 
Ariosto in these busy times, on the want of equilibrium in 
French political affairs, and on the pre-eminence of German 
music, he would know what to think. Felicia w^as evidently 
embarrassed by his reverent wmnder, and, in dread lest she 
should seem to be playing the oracle, became somewhat con- 
fused, stumbling on her answers rather than choosing them. 
But this made no difference to Flinze’s rapt attention and 
subdued eagerness of inquiry. He continued to put large 
questions, bending his head slightlvj that his eyes might be a 
little lifted in awaiting her reply. 

What, may I ask, is your opinion as to the state of Art 
in England?” 

‘^Oh,” said Felicia, with a light deprecatory laugh, “I 
think it suffers from two diseases-— -bad taste in the patrons, 
and want of inspiration in the artists.” 

^‘That is true indeed,” said Hinze, in an undertone of 
deep conviction. You have put your finger with strict ac- 
curacy oil the causes of decline. To a cultivated taste like 
yours this must be particularly painful.” 

I did not say there was actual decline,” said Felicia, 
with a touch of brusquerie. ‘H don’t set myself up as the 
great personage whom nothing can please.” 

“ That would be too severe a misfortune for others,” says 
my complimentary ape. You approve, perhaps, of Rose- 
mary’s ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ as something fresh and naive in 
sculpture ?” 

think it enchanthig.” 

Does he know that ? Or will you permit me to tel! 
/him ?”■ ■ - 

“ Heaven forbid 1 It would be an impertinence in me to 
praise a work of his — to pronounce on its quality; and that I 
happen to like it can be of no consequence to him.” 

Here was an occasion for Hinze to smile down on his hat 
and stroke it — Felicia’s ignorance that her praise was ines- 
timable being peculiarly noteworthy to an observer of man- 
kind, Presently he was quite sure that her favorite author 
was Shakspeare, and wished to know what she thought of 
Hamlet’s madness. When she had quoted Wilhelm Meister 
on this point, and had afterward Jestiiied that “Dear” was 
beyond adequate presentation, that Julius Cmsar was an 
effective acting play, md that a poet may know a good deal 
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about human nature while knowing little of geography Hinze 
Speared so impressed with the plenitude of these revelations 
a^ppeaieu s t weaving- them together with 


that he recapitulated them, 


Sreads of compliment-" As you very justly observed; and 
_‘ht is most true, as you say ; ” and-" It were well if others 

noted what you have remarked.” _ 

Some listeners, incautious in their epithets, would have 
called Hinze an “ass.” For my part, 1 would never insist 
Sat intelligent and unpretending animal, who no doubt brays 
with perfeSt simplicity and substantial_ meaning to those ac- 
iSnted with his idiom, and if he feigns more submission 
diaii he feels, has weighty reasons tor doing _so— 1 would 
never I sav, insult that historic and ill-appi eciated animal, 
the ass, by giving his name to a man whose contniuous pre- 
tence is sb shallow in its motive, so unexcused by any sharp 

appetite as this of Hinze’s. , . , , 

But perhaps you would say that his adulatory manner was 
originally adopted under strong promptings of self-mteresi, 
and that his absurdly overacted deference to persons flora 
whom he expects no patronage is the unreflecting persistence 
of habit — just as those who live with the dear will shout to 

And you might indeed imagine that in talking p 1 ulpian, 
who has considerable interest at his disposa-., Huize had a 
desired appointment in his mind, 'rulpian is appealed to on 
innumerable subjects, and if he is iinwillmg_ to express him- 
self on anyone of them, says so with mstruciive copiousness: 
he is much listened to, and his utterances are registered and 
reported with more or less exactitucie.^ But I think he has 
no other listener who comports hiinscd as Hmze does who, 
figuratively speaking, carries about a small spoon ready to 
pick up any dusty crumb of opinion that me eloquent man 
may have let drop. Tulpian, with reverence be it said, has 
some rather absurd notions, such as a numl oi large discourse 
often finds room for: they slip about among Ins higher con- 
ceptions and multitudinous acquirements like chsreinUiible 
characters at a national celebration in sutuc vast cathediai, 
where to the ardent soul all is glorified by rainbow light and 
grand associations: any vulgar detective knows them lor 
what they are. But Hinze is especially fervid in Ins desire 
to hear Tulpian dilate on his crotchets, ami is rather trouble- 
some to by-standers in asking theni_ whether they have read 
the various fugitive writings in which_ these crotchets haye 
been published. If an expert is e.xplaining some matter oa 
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which you desiie to know the evidencej Hinze teazes you 
with Tulpian's guesses, and asks the expert what he thinks oi 
them. 

In general, Hinze delights in the citation of opinions, and 
would hardly remark that the sun shone without an air of 
respectful appeal or fervid adhesion. The “ Iliad/’ one sees, 
would impress him little if it were not for what Mr. Fugleman 
lias lately said about it ; and if you mention an image'or sen 
timent in Chaucer he seems not to heed the bearing of your 
reference, but immediately tells you that Mr. Hautboy, too, 
regards Chaucer as a poet of the first order, and he is de- 
lighted to find that two such judges as you and Hautboy are 
at one. 

What is the reason of all this subdued ecstasy, moving 
about, hat in hand, with well-dressed hair and attitudes of 
unimpeachable correctness? Some persons conscious of 
sagacity decide at once that Hinze knows what he is about 
in flattering Tulpian, and has a carefully appraised end to 
serve, though they may not see it. They are misled by the 
common mistake of supposing that men’s behavior, whether 
habitual or occasional, is chiefly determined by a distinctly 
conceived motive, a definite object to be gained or a definite 
evil to be avoided. The truth is, that, the primitive wants of 
nature once tolerably satisfied,' the majority of mankind, even 
in a civilized life full of solicitations, are with difficulty aroused 
to the distinct conception of an object toward which they will 
direct their actions with careful adaptation, and it is yet rarer 
to find one who can persist in the systematic pursuit of such 
an end. Few lives are shaped, few characters formed, by the 
contemplation of definite consequences seen from a distance 
and made the goal of continuous effort or the beacon of a 
constantly avoided danger : such control by foresight, such 
vived picturing and practical logic, are the distinction of ex^. 
ceptionally strong natures ; but society is chiefly made up of 
human benigs whose daily acts are all performed either in un- 
reflecting obedience to custom and routine, or from immediate 
promptings of thought or feeling to execute an immediate 
purpose. They pay their poor-rates, give their vote in affairs 
political or parochial, wear a certain amount of starch, hinder 
boys from tormenting the helpless, and spend money on 
tedious observances called pleasures, without mentally adjust- 
ing these practices to their own well-understood interest, or 
to the general, ultimate, welfare of the human race ; and when 
they fall into ungraceful compliment, excessive smiling, or 
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other luckless efforts of complaisant behavior, these are but 
the tricks or habits gradually formed under the successive 
promptings of a wish to be agreeable, stimulated day by day 
without any widening resources for gratifying the wish. It 
does not in the ieiist follow that they are seeking by studied 
hypocrisy to get something for themselves. And so with 
Hinze’s deferential bearing, complimentary parentheses, and 
\yorshipful tones, which seem to some like the overacting of a 
part in a comedy. He expects no appointment or other ap- 
preciable gain through Tulpian’s favor ; he has no doubleness 
toward Felicia; there is no sneering or backbiling obverse to 
his ecstatic admiration. He is very well off in the world, and 
cherishes no unsatisfied ambition that could feed design and 
direct flattery. As you perceive, he has had the education 
and other advantages of a gentleman without being conscious 
of marked result, such as a decided preference for any par- 
ticular ideas or functions: his mind is furnished as hotels are, 
with everything for occasional and transient use. But one 
cannot be" an Englishman and gentleman in general : it is in 
the nature of things that one must have an individuality, 
though it may be of an often-repeated type. *\.s Hiiize in 
growing to maturity had grown into a particular form and ex- 
pression of person, so he necessarily gathered a manner and 
frame of speech which made him additionally recognizable. 
His nature is not tuned to the pitch of a genuine direct 
admiration, only to an attitudinizing deference which does not 
fatigue itself with the formation of real judgments. All human 
achievement must be wrought down to this spoon-meat — this 
mixture of other persons’ washy opinions and his own dux of 
reverence for what is third-hand, before Hinze can find a 
relish for it 

He has no more leading characteristic than the desire to 
stand well with those who are justly disiingiiished ; he had 
no base admirations, and you may know by his entire pres- 
entation of himself, from the management of his hat to the 
angle at which be keeps his right fool, that he aspires to 
correctness. Desiring to behave becomingly, and also to 
make a figure in dialogue, he is only like the bad artist whose 
picture is a failure. We may pity these ill-gifted strivers, but 
not pretend that their works are pleasant to behold. A man 
is bound to know something of his own weight and muscular 
dexterity, and the puny athlete is called foolish before he is 
seen to be thrown, Hinze has not the stuff in him to be at 
once agreeably conversational and sincere, and he has got 
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liimself up to be at all events agreeably conversational. Not- 
withstanding this deliberateness of intention in his talk he is 
unconscious of falsity, for he has not enough of deep and 
lasting impression to find a contrast or diversity between his 
words and his thoughts. He is not fairly to be called a 
hypocrite, but I have already confessed to the more exaspera- 
tion at his make-believe reverence, because it has no deep 
hunger to excuse it. 
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ONLY TEMPER* 

What is temper? Its primary meanings the proportion 
and mode in which qualities are mingled, is miicli neglected 
in popular speech, yet even here the word often carries a 
reference to an habitual state or general tendency of the 
organism, in distinction from what are held to be specific 
virtues and vices. As people confess to bad memory without 
expecting to sink in mental reputation, so we hear a man 
declared to have a bad temper, and yet glorified as the pos- 
sessor of every high quality. When he errs or in any way 
commits himself, h‘s temper is accused, not his character, 
and it is understood hat but for a brutal bearish mood he is 
kindness itself. If Ik kicks small animals, swears violently at 
a servant who mistakes orders, or is grossly rude to his wife, 
it is remarked apologetically that these things mean nothing 
■ — they are all temper. 

Certainly there is a limit to this form of apology, and the 
forgery of a bill, or the ordering of goods without any pros- 
pect of paying for them, has never been set down to an un- 
fortunate habit of sulkiness or of irascibility. But, on the 
whole, where is a peculiar exercise of indulgence toward the 
manifestations of bad temper which tends to encourage them, 
so that we are in danger of having among us a number of 
virtuous persons who conduct themselves detestably, just as 
we have hysterical patients who, with sound organs, are ap- 
parently laboring under many sorts of organic disea^e. Let 
it be admitted, however, that a man may be “ a gooddellow 
and yet have a bad temper, so bail that we recognize his 
merits with reluctance, and are inclined to resent his occa- 
sionally amiable behavior as an unfair demand on our ad- 
miration. 

Touchwood is that kind of good fellow. He is by turns 
.insolent, .quarrelsome, repulsively haughty to innocent people 
who approach, him with respect, neglectful of his friends, 
angry in face of legitimate deinands, procrastiTiating in the 
fulfilment of such demands, prompted to rude words and 
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harsh looks by a moody disgust with his fellow-men in general 
— and yet, as everybody will assure you, the soul of honor, a 
steadfast friend, a defender of the oppressed, an affectiom 
ate-hearted creature. Pity that, after a certain experience 
of Ms moods, his intimacy becomes insupportable 1 A man 
who uses his balmorals to tread on your toes with much fre- 
quency and an unmistakable emphasis, may prove a fast 
friend in adversity, but meanwhile your adversity has not ar- 
rived, and your toes are tender. The daily sneer or growl at 
your remarks is not to be made amends for by a possible 
eulogy, or defence of your understanding against depreciators 
who may not present themselves, and on an occasion which 
may never arise. I cannot submit to a chronic state of blue 
and green bruise as a form of insurance against an accident. 

Touchwood’s bad temper is of the contradicting, pug- 
nacious sort. He is the honorable gentleman in opposition, 
whatever proposal or proposition may be broached, and when 
others join him he secretly damns their superfluous agree- 
ment, quickly discovering that his way of stating the case is 
not exactly theirs. An invitation or any sign of expectation 
throws him into an attitude of refusal. Ask his concurrence 
in a benevolent measure ; he will not decline to give it, be- 
cause he has a real sympathy with good aims ; but he com- 
plies resentfully, though where he is let alone he will do much 
more than any one would have thought of asking for. No 
mao would shrink with greater sensitiveness from the imputa- 
tion of not paying his debts, yet when a bill is sent in with 
any promptitude he is inclined to make the tradesman wait 
for the money he is in such a hurry to get. One sees that 
this antagonistic temper must be much relieved by finding a 
particular object, and that its worst moments must be those 
where the mood is that of vague resistance, there being 
nothing specific to oppose. Touchwood is never sodittle en- 
gagingas when he conies down to breakfast with a cloud on 
his brow, after parting from you the night before with an af- 
fectionate effusiveness, at the end of a confidential conversa- 
tion, which has assured you of mutual understanding. Im- 
possible that you can have committed any offence. If mice 
have disturbed him, that is not your fault ; but, nevertheless, 
your cheerful greeting had better not convey any reference to 
the weather, else it will be met by a sneer which, taking you 
unawares, may give you a crushing sense that you make a 
poor figure with your cheerfulness, which was not asked for. 
Some daring person perhaps introduces another topic, and 
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uses the delicate flattery of appealing to Touchwood for his 
opinion, the topic being included in his favorite studies. An 
indistinct muttering, with a look at the carving-knife in reply, 
teaches that daring person how ill he has chosen a market 
for his deference. If Touchwood’s behavior affects you very 
closely, you had better break your leg in the course of the 
day ; his bad temper will then vanish at once ; he will take 
a painful journey on your behalf ; he will sit up with you 
night after night; he will do all the work of your department, 
so as to save you from any loss in consequence of you acci- 
dent ; he will be even uniformly tender to you till you are 
well on your legs again, when he will some fine morning in- 
sult you without provocation, and make you wish that his 
generous goodness to you had not closed your lips against 
retort. 

It is not always necessary that a friend should break his 
leg for Touchwood to feel compunction, and endeavor to make 
amends for his bearishness or insolence. He becomes spon- 
taneously conscious that he has misbehaved, and he is not 
only ashamed of himself, but has the better prompting to try 
and heal any wound he has inflicted. Unhappily’ the habit 
of being offensive ^‘ without meaning it ” leads usually to a 
way of making amends which the injured person cannot but 
regard as a being amiable without rneaning it. The kind- 
nesses, the complimentary indications or assurances, are apt to 
appear in the light of a penance adjusted to the foregoing 
lapses, and by the very contrast they offer call up a keener 
memory of the wrong they atone for. They are not a spon- 
taneous prompting of good-will, but an elaborate compensa- 
tion. And, in fact, Dion’s atoning friendliness has a ring of 
artificiality. Because' he formerly disguised his good feeling 
toward you, he now expresses more than he quite feels. It 
is in vain. Having made you extremely uncomfortable last 
w^eek, he has absolutely diminished his power of making you 
happy to-day. He struggles against the result by excessive 
effort, but he has taught y^ou to observe his fitfulness rather 
than to be warmed by his episodic show of regard. 

I suspect that many persons who have an uncertain, in- 
calculable temper, flatter themselves that it enchances their 
fascination ; but perhaps they are under the prior mistake of 
exaggerating the charm which they suppose to be thus 
strengthened ; in any case they will do well not to trust in 
the attractions of caprice and moodiness for a long continu- 
ance or for close intercourse. A pretty woman may fan the 
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flame of distant ardors by harassing them, but if she lets owe 
of them make her his wife, the point of view from which he 
will look at her poutings and tossings, and mysterious ina- 
bility to be pleased, will be seriously altered. And if slavery 
to a pretty woman, which seems among the least conditiGnal 
forms of abject service, will not bear too great a strain from 
-f her bad temper, even though her beauty remain the same, it 

' IS clear that a man whose claims lie in his high character or 

high performances had need impress us very constantly with 
his peculiar value and indispensableness, if he is to test our 
patience by an uncertainty of temper which leaves us abso- 
lutely without grounds for guessing how he will receive our 
persons or humbl}^ advanced opinions, or what line he will 
take on any but the most momentous occasions. 

For it is among the repulsive effects of this bad temper, 
which is supposed to be compatible with shining virtues, that 
it is apt to determine a man’s sudden adhesion to an opinion, 
whether on a personal or impersonal matter, without leaving 
him time to consider his grounds. The adhesion is sudden 
( and momentary, but it either forms a precedent for his line 

f of thought and action, or it is presently seen to have been 

’ inconsistent with his true mind. This determination of par- 

i tisanship by temper has its worst effects in the career of the 

public man, who is always in danger of getting so enthralled 
i! by his own words that he: looks into facts and questions not 

to get rectifying knowledge, but to get evidence that will 
justify his actual attitude, which was assumed under an im- 
pulse dependent on something else than knowledge. There 
has been plenty of insistance on the evil of swearing by the 
words of a master, and having the judgment uniformly con- 
trolled by a “ He said it ; ’-but a much worse woe to befall a 
man is to have every judgment controlled by an “I said it” 
— -to make a divinity of his own short-sightedness or passion- 
^ led aberration, and explain the world in its honor. There is 

hardly a more pitiable degradation than this for a man of high 
gifts. Hence I cannot join with those who wish that Touch- 
wood, being young enough to enter on public life, should get 
elected for Parliament, and use his excellent abilities to serve 
his country in that, conspicuous manner. For hitherto, in the 
less momentous incidents of private life, his capricious temper 
has only produced the minor evil of inconsistenc}', and he is 
even greatly at ease in contradicting himself, provided he can 
contradict you, and disappoint any smiling expectation you may 
h have shown that the impressions you are uttering are likely to 
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meet Avith his sympathy, considering that the day before he 
himself gave you the example which your mind is following. 
He is at least free from those fetters of self- justification which 
are the curse of parliamentary speaking ; and what I rather 
desire for him is that he should produce the great book which 
he is generally pronounced capable of writing, and put his 
best self imperturbably on record for the advantage of so- 
ciety j because I should then have steady ground for bearing 
with his diurnal incalculableness, and could fix my gratitude 
as by strong staple to that unvarying monumental service. 
Unhappily, Touchwood's great powers have been only so far 
manifested as to be believed in, not demonstrated. Every- 
body rates them highly, and thinks that whatever he chose to 
do would be done in"a first-rate manner. Is it his love of 
disappointing complacent expectancy which has gone so far 
as to keep up this lamentable negation, and made him resolve 
not to write the comprehensive work which he would have 
written if nobody had exiDected it of him ? 

One can see "that if Touchwood were to become a public 
man, and take to frequent speaking on platforms or from his 
seat in the House, it would hardly be possible for him to 
maintain much integrity of opinion, or to avoid courses of 
partisanship which a healthy public sentiment would stamp 
wdth discredit. Say that he were endowed with the purest 
honesty, it w^ould inevitably be dragged captive by this mys- 
terious, Protean bad temper. There would be the fatal pub- 
lic necessity of justifying oratorical Temper which had got on 
its legs in its bitter mood and made insulting imputations, or of 
keeping up some decent show of consistency with opinions 
vented out of Temper's contradictoriness. And words would 
have to be followed up by acts of adhesion. 

Certainly, if a bad-tempered man can be admirably virtu- 
ous, he must be so under extreme difficulties. I doubt the 
possibility that a. high order of character can coexist with a 
temper like Touchwood's. For it is of the nature of such 
temper to interrupt the formation of healthy mental habits, 
which depend on a growing harmony between perception, con- 
viction, and impulse. There may be good feelings, good 
deeds — for a human nature may pack endless varieties and 
blessed inconsistencies in its windings — but it is essential to 
what is worthy to be called high character, that it may be 
safely calculated on, and that its qualities shall have taken the 
form of principles or laws habitually, if not perfectly, obeyed. 

If a man frequently, passes unjust judgments, takes up 
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false attitudes, intermits his acts of kindness with rude be* 
havior or cruel words, and falls into the consequent vulgar 
error of supposing that he can make amends by labored 
agreeabieness, I cannot consider such courses any the less 
ugly because they are ascribed to “ temper.’b Especially I 
object to the asuinption that his having a fundamentally good 
disposition is either an apology or a compensation for his bad 
behavior. If his temper yesterday made him lash the horses, 
upset the curricle, and cause a breakage in my rib, I feel it no 
compensation that to-day he vows he will drive me anywhere 
in the gentlest manner any day as long as he lives. Yesterday 
was what it was — my rib is paining me — ^it is not a main object 
of my life to be driven by Touchwood, and I have no confidence 
in his life-long gentleness. The utmost form of placability I 
am capable of is to try and remember his better deeds already 
performed, and, mindful of my own offence, to bear him no 
malice. But I cannot accept his amends. 

If the bad-tempered man wants to apologize, he had need 
to do it on a large public scale — make some beneficent dis- 
covery, produce some stimulating work of genius, invent some 
powerful process — prove himself such a good to contemporary 
multitudes and future generations as to make the discomfort 
he causes his friends and acquaintances a vanishing quality, 
a trifle even in their own estimate. 
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A POLITICAL MOLECULE. 

The most arrant denier must admit tnat a man often 
furthers larger ends than he is conscious of, and that while 
he is transacting his particular affairs with the narrow perti- 
nacity of a respectable ant, he subserves an economy larger 
than any purpose of his own. Society is happily not depen- 
dent for the growth of fellowship on the small minority al- 
ready endowed with comprehensive sympathy. Any mole- 
cule of the body politic, working toward his own interest in 
an orderly way, gets his understanding more or less pene- 
trated with the fact that his interest is included in that of a 
large number. I have watched several political molecules be- 
ing educated in this way by the nature of things into a faint 
feeling of fraternity. But at this moment I am thinking of 
Spike, an elector who voted on the side of Progress, though 
he was not inwardly attached to it under that name. For ab- 
stractions are deities having many specfic names, local habi- 
tations, and forms of activity, and so get a multitude of de- 
vout servants, who care no more for them under their highest 
titles than the celebrated person wdio, putting with forcible 
brevity a view of human motives now much insisted on, asked 
what Posterity had done for him that he should care for Pos- 
terity ? To many minds, even among the ancients (thought 
by some to have been invariably poetical), the goddess of 
wisdom was doubtless- worshipped simply as the patroness of 
spinning and weaving. Now spinning and weavingvfrom a 
manufacturing, wholesale point of view, was the chief form 
under which Spike from early years had unconsciously been 
a devotee of Progress. 

He was a political molecule of the most gentleman-like 
appearance, not’ less than six feet high, and showing the ut- 
most nicety in the care of his person and equipment His 
umbrella was especially remarkable for its neatness, though 
perhaps he swung it unduly in walking. His complexion was 
fresh, his eyes small, bright and twinkling. He was seen to 
great advantage in a hat and great-coat — ^garments frequently 
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fatal to the impressiveness of shorter figures ; but when he was 
imcovered in the drawing-room, it was impossible not to 
observe that his head shelved off too rapidly from the eye- 
brows toward the crown, and that his length of limb seemed 
to have used up his mind so as to cause an air of abstraction 
from conversational topics. He appeared, indeed, to be pre- 
occupied with a sense of his exquisite cleanliness, clapped his 
hands together and rubbed them, frequently straightened his 
back, and even opened his mouth and closed it again with a 
slight snap, apparently for no other purpose than the confir- 
amotion to himself of his own powers in that line. These are 
innocent exercises, but they are not such as give w^eight to a 
man’s personality. Sometimes Spike’s mind, emerging from 
its preoccupation, burst forth in a remark delivered with smil- 
ing zest— as, that he did like to see gravel-walks well rolled, 
or that a lady should always w^ear the best jewellery, or that 
a bride was a most interesting object ; but finding these ideas 
received rather coldly, he would relapse into abstraction, 
draw up his back, wrinkle his browns longitudinally, and seem 
to regard society, even including gravel-walks, jewellery and 
brides, as essentially a poor affair. Indeed, his habit of mind 
was desponding, and he took melancholy views as to the pos- 
sible extent of human pleasure and the value of existence ; 
especially after he had made his fortune in the cotton manu- 
facture, and had thus attained the chief object of his ambition 
* — the object which had engaged his talent for order and per- 
severing application — for his easy leisure caused him much 
ennui. He was abstemious, and had none of those tempta- 
tions to sensual excess which fill up a man’s time, first with 
indulgence and then with the process of getting well from its 
effects. He had not, indeed, exhausted the sources of knowl- 
edge, but here again his notions of human pleasure were 
narrowed by his want of appetite ; for though he seemed 
rather surprised at the consideration that Alfred the Great 
was a Catholic, or that, apart from the Ten Commandments, 
any conception of moral conduct had occurred to mankind, 
he was not stimulated to further enquiries on these remote 
matters. Yet he aspired to what he regarded as intellectual 
society, willingly entertained beneficed clergymen, and 
bought the books he heard spoken of, arranging them 
carefully on the shelves of wdiat he called his library, and 
occasionally sitting alone in the same room with them. But 
some minds seem well glaced by nature against the admission 
of knowledge, and Spike’s was one of them. It was notj 
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however, entirely so with regard to politics. He had had a 
strong opinion about the Reform Bill, and saw clearly that 
the large trading towns ought to send members. Portraits 
of the Reform heroes hung framed and glazed in his library; 
he prided himself on being a Liberal. In this last particular, 
as well as in not giving benefactions and not making loans with- 
out interest, he showed unquestionable firmness. On the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, again, he was thoroughly convinced. 

His mind was expansive toward foreign markets, and his 
imagination could see that the people from whom we took 
corn might be able to take the cotton goods which they had 
hitherto dispensed with. On his conduct in these political 
concerns his wife, otherwise influential as a woman who be- 
longed to a family with a title in it, and who had conde- 
scended ,in marrying him, could gain no hold : she had to 
blush a little at what was called her husband’s “ radicalism ” 

— an epithet which was a very unfair impeachment of Spike, 
who never went to the root of anything. But he understood 
h his own trading aif airs, and in this way became a genuine, 

^ ' constant political element. If he had been born a little later 

he could have been accepted as an eligible member of Par- ^ 

liament, and if he had belonged to a high family he might 
have done for a member of the Government. Perhaps his 
indifference to “ views ” would have passed for administrative 
judiciousness, and he would have been so generally silent 
that he must often have been silent in the right place. But 
this is empty speculation : there is no warrant for saying what 
Spike would have been and known, so as to have made a 
calculable political element, if he had not been educated by 
having to manage his trade. A small mind trained to useful 
occupation for the satisfying of private need, becomes a 
representative of genuine class-needs. Spike objected to 
certain items of legislation because they hampered his own ^ 

trade, but his neighbor’s trade w^as hampered by the same J 
causes ; and though he \yould have been simply selfish, in a 
question of light or water between himself and a fellow-towns- 
man, his need for a change in legislation, being shared by all 
his neighbors in trade, ceased to be simply selfish, and raise 
him to a sense of common injury and common benefit. True, 
if the law could have been changed for the benefit of his par- 
ticular business, leaving the cotton trade in general in a sorry 
condition w^hile he prospered, Spike, might not have thought 
that result intolerably unjust; but the nature of things did 
not allow of such a result being contemplated as possible ; it 
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allowed of an enlarged market for Spike only through the 
enlargement of his neighbors^ market, and the Possible is 
always the ultimate master of our efforts and desires. Spike 
was obliged to contemplate a general benefit, and thus became 
public-spirited in spite of himself. Or rather, the nature of 
things transmuted his active egoism into a demand for a public 
benefit. 

Certainly, if Spike had been born a marquis, he could not 
have had the same chance of being useful as a political ele- 
ment. But he might have had the same appearance, have 
been equally null in conversation, skeptical as to the reality 
of pleasure, and destitute of historical knowledge — perhaps 
even dimly disliking Jesuitism as a quality in Catholic minds, 
or regarding Bacon as the inventor of physical science. The 
depths of middle-aged gentlemen’s ignorance will never be 
known, for want of public examinations in this branch. 
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VIIL 

THE WATCH-DOG OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Mordax is an admirable man, ardent in intellectual work, 
public-spirited, affectionate, and able to find the right words 
in conveying ingenious ideas or elevated feeling. Pity tliai: 
to all these graces he cannot add what would give them the 
utmost finish — the occasional admission that he has been in 
the wrong, the occasional frank welcomd of a new idea as 
something not before present to his mind ! But no : Mor- 
dax’s self-respect seems to be of that fiery quality which de- 
mands that none but the monarchs of thought shall have an 
advantage over him, and in the presence of contradiction, or 
the threat of having his notions corrected, he becomes as- 
tonishingly unscrupulous and cruel for so kindly and con- 
scientious a man. 

You are fond of attributing those fine qualities to 
Mordax,’’ said Acer, the other day, but I have not much 
belief in virtues that are always requiring to be asserted, in 
spite of appearances against them. True fairness and good- 
will show themselves precisely where his are conspicuously 
absent' — I mean, in recognizing claims which the rest of the 
world are not likely to stand up for. It does not need much 
love of truth and justice in me to say that Aldebaran is a 
bright star, or Isaac Newton the greatest of discoverers ; or 
much kindliness in me to want my notes to be heard above 
the rest in a chorus of hallelujahs to one already crowned. 
It is my way to apply tests. Does the man who has the ear 
of the public use his advantage tenderly toward poor fellows 
who may be hindered of their due if he treats their preten- 
sions with scorn ? That is my test of his justice and benev- 
olence.” 

My answer w^as, that his system of moral tests might be 
as delusive as what ignorant people take to be tests of intel- 
lect and learning. If the scholar or savant cannot answer 
their haphazard questions on the shortest notice, their belief 
in his capacity is shaken. But the better-informed have given 
up the Johnsonian theory of mind as a pair of legs able to 
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walk east or west according to choice. Intellect is no longer 
taken to be a ready-made dose of ability to attain eminence 
(or mediocrity) in all departments ; it is even admitted that 
application in one line of study or practice has often a laming 
effect in other directions, and that an intellectual quality or 
special facility which is a furtherance in one medium of ef- 
fort is a drag in another. We have convinced ourselves by 
this time that a man may be a sage in celestial physics and 
a poor creature in the purchase of seed-corn, or even in the- 
orizing about the affections j that he may be a mere fumbler 
in physiology, and yet show a keen insight into human mo- 
tives ; that he may seem the poor Poll of the company in 
conversation, and yet write with some humorous vigor. It is 
not true that a man’s intellectual power is, like the strength 
of a timber beam, to be measured by its weakest point. 

Why should we any more apply that fallacious standard 
of what is called consistency to a man’s moral nature, and 
argue against the existence of fine impulses or habits of feel- 
ing in relation to his actions generally, because those better 
movements are absent in a class of cases which act peculiarly 
on an irritable form of his egoism ? The mistake might be 
corrected by our taking notice that the ungenerous words or 
acts which seem to us the most utterly incompatible with good 
dispositions in the offender, are those which offend ourselves. 
All other persons are able to draw a milder conclusion. Lan- 
iger, who has a temper but no talent for repartee, having 
been run down in a fierce way by Mordax, is. inwardly per- 
suaded that the highly-lauded man is a wolf at heart : he is 
much tried by perceiving that his own friends seem to think 
no worse of the reckless assailant than they did before ; and 
Corvus, who has lately been flattered by some kindness from 
Mordax, is unmindful enough of Laniger’s feeling to dwell on 
this instance of good-nature wdth admiring gratitude. There 
is a fable that when the badger had been stung all over by 
bees, a bear consoled him by a rhapsodic account of how he 
himself had just breakfasted on their honey. The badger re- 
plied, peevishly, The stings are in my flesh, and the sweet- 
ness is on your muzzle.^’ The bear, it is said, was surprised 
at the badger’s want of altruism. 

But this difference of sensibility between Laniger and his 
friends only mirrors in a faint way the difference between his 
own point of view and that of the man who has injured him. 
If those neutral, perhaps even affectionate persons, form no 
lively conception of what Laniger suffers, how should Mor- 
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dax have any such sympathetic imagination to check him in 
what he persuades himself is a scourging administered by the 
qualified man to the unqualified ? Depend upon it, his con- 
science, though active enough in some relations, has never 
given him a twinge because of his polemical rudeness and 
even brutality. He would go from the room where ne has 
been tiring himself through the watches of the night in lifting 
and turning a sick friend, and straightway write a reply or 
rejoinder in which he mercilessly pilloried a Lanigei who had 
supposed that he could tell the world something else or more 
than had been sanctioned by the eminent Mordax— and, what 
was worse, had sometimes really done- so. Does this nullify 
the ^genuineness of motiv^e which made him tender to his suf- 
feriinr friend ? Not at all. It only proves that his arrogant 
egoism, set on fire, sends up smoke and flame where just 
fore there had been the dews of fellowship and pity.^ He 
is angry, and equips himself accordingly — with a penknife to 
give the offender a comprachico countenance, a mirror to show 
him the effect, and a pair of nailed boots to give him his dis- 
missal. All this to teach him who the Romans really were, 
and to p^iTge Inquiry of incompetent intrusion, so rendering 
an important service to mankind. 

When a man is in a rage, and wants to hurt another in 
consequence^, he can always regard himself as the civil arm 
of a spiritual power, and all the more easily because there is 
real need to assert the righteous efficacy of indignation. I 
for my part feel with the Lanigers, and should object all the 
more to their or my being lacerated and dressed with salt, if 
the administrator of such torture alleged as a motive his care 
for Truth and posterity, and got himself pictured with a halo 
in consequence. In transactions between fellow-men it is 
well to consider a little, in the first place, what is fair and 
kind toward the person immediately concerned, before we 
spit and roast him on behalf of the next century but one. 
Wide-reaching motives, blessed and glorious as they are, and 
of the highest sacramental virtue, have their dangers, like all 
else that touches the mixed life of the earth. They are arch- 
angels with awful brow and flaming sword, ^summoning and 
encouraging us to do the right and the divinely heroic, and 
we feel a beneficent tremor in their presence; but to learn 
what it is they thus summon us to do, we have to consider 
the mortals we are elbowing, who are of our own stature and 
our own appetites. I cannot feel sure how my voting will 
affect the condition of Central Asia in the coming ages, but 
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I have good reason to believe that the future populations there 
will be none the worse off because I abstain from conjectural 
vilification of my opponents during the present parliamentary 
session, and I am very sure that I shall be less injurious to my 
contemporaries. On the whole, and in the vast majority of 
instances, the action by which we can do the best for future 
ages is of the sort which has a certain beneficence and grace 
for contemporaries, A sour father may reform prisons, but 
considered in his sourness he does harm. The deed of Judas 
has been attributed to- far-reaching views, and the wish to 
hasten his Master^s declaration of himself as the Messiah. 
Perhaps — I will not maintain the contrary — ^Judas represented 
his motive in this way, and felt justified in his traitorous kiss ; 
but my belief that he deserved, metaphorically speaking, to 
be where Dante saw him, at the bottom of the Malebolge, 
would not be the less strong because he was not convinced 
that his action was detestable. I refuse to accept a man, who 
has the stomach for such treachery, as a hero impatient for 
the redemption of mankind, and for the beginning of a reign 
when the kisses shall be those of peace and righteousness. . 

All this is by the way, to show that my apology for Mor- 
dax was not found on his persuasion of superiority in his own 
motives, but on the compatibility of unfair, equivocal, and even 
cruel actions with a nature which, apart from special temp- 
tations, is kindly and generous ; and also to enforce the need 
of checks from a fellow-feeling with those whom our acts im- 
mediately (not distantly) concern. Will any one be so hardy 
as to maintain that an otherwise worthy man cannot be vain 
and arrogant ? I think most of us have some interest in 
arguing the contrary. And it is of the nature of vanity and 
arrogance, if unchecked, to become cruel and self-justifying. 
There are fierce beasts within : chain them, chain them, and 
let them learn to cower before the creature with wider rea- 
son. This is what one wishes for Mordax — that is heart and 
brain should restrain the outleap of roar and talons. 

As to his unwillingness to admit that an idea which he 
has not discovered is novel to him, one is surprised that 
quick intellect and shrewd observation do not early gather 
reasons for being ashamed of a mental trick which makes one 
among the comic parts of that various actor, Conceited Ignor- 
ance. 

I have a sort of valet and factotum, an excellent, respect- 
able servant, whose spelling is so unvitiated by non-phonetic 
superfluities that he writes night nit One day, looking ovef 
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his accounts, I said to him, jocosely, You are in the latest 
fashion with your spelling, Pummel : most people spell 
‘‘night” with a between the i and the /, but the greatest 
scholars now spell it as you do/' “ So I suppose, sir," says 
Pummel ; “I’ve seen it with a^/^, but I’ve noways give into 
that myself." You would never catch Pummel in an inter- 
jection of surprise. I have sometimes laid traps for his aston- 
ishment, but he has escaped them all either by a respectful 
neutrality, as of one who would not appear to notice that his 
master had been taking too mucli wine, or else by that strong 
persuasion of his all-knowingness which makes it simply im- 
possible for him to feel himself newly informed. If I tell him 
that the world is spinning round and along like a top, and that 
he is spinning with it, he says, “ Yes, I’ve heard adeal of that 
in my time, sir," and lifts the horizontal lines of his brow 
a little higher, balancing his head from side to side as if it 
were too painfully full. Whether I tell him that they cook 
puppies in China, that there are ducks with fur coats in 
Australia, or that in some parts of the world it is the pink of 
politeness to put your tongue out on introduction to a re- 
spectable stranger, Pummel replies, “ So I suppose, sir," with 
an air of resignation to hearing my poor version of well- 
known things, such as elders use in listening to lively boys late- 
ly presented with an anecdote-book. His utmost concession is, 
that what you state is what he would have supplied if you had 
given him carte blanche instead of your needless instruction, 
and in this sense his favorite answer is, “ I should say." 

“ Pummel," I observed, a little irritated at not getting my 
coffee, “ If you were to carry your kettle and spirits of wine 
up a mountain of a morning, your water would boil there 
sooner." I should say, sir." “ Or, there are boiling springs 
in Iceland. Better go to Iceland.’' “ That’s what f ve been 
thinking, sir." 

I have taken to asking him hard questions, and, as I ex- 
pected, he never admits his own inability to answer them 
without representing it as common to the human race. “ What 
is the cause of the tides, Pummel ? " “Well, sir, nobody 
rightly knows. Many gives their opinion, but if I was to give 
mine, it 'ud be different." 

But while he is never surprised himself, he is constantly 
imagining situations of surprise for others. His own consci- 
ousness is that of one so thoroughly soaked in knowledge 
that further absorption is impossible, but his neighbors appear 
to him to be in the state of thirsty sponges, which it is a charity 
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to besprinkle. His great interest in thinking of foreigners is 
that they must be surprised at what they see in England, and 
especially at the beef. He is often occupied with the surprise 
Adam must have felt at the sight of the assembled animals 
— for he was not like us, sir, used from a h’j to Wombweli’s 
shows.” He is fond of discoursing to the lad who acts as 
shoeblack and general subaltern, and I have overheard him 
saying to that small upstart, with some severity, don’t 

you pretend to know, because ttie more you pretend the more 
I see your ignirance” — a lucidity on his part which has com 
firmed my impression that the thoroughly self-satisfied person 
is the only one fully to appreciate the charm of humility in 
others. 

Your diffident self-suspecting mortal is not very angry that 
others should feel more comfortable about themselves, pro- 
vided they are not otherwise offensive : he is rather like the 
chilly person, glad to sit next a warmer neighbor ; or the timid, 
glad to have a courageous, fellow-traveller. It cheers him to 
observe the store of small comforts that his fellow-creatures 
may find in their self-complacency, just as one is pleased to 
see poor old souls soothed by the tobacco and snuff for which 
one has neither nose nor stomach one’s self. 

But your arrogant man will not tolerate a presumption 
which he sees to be ill-founded. The service he regards so- 
ciety as most in need of is to put down the conceit which is 
so particularly rife around him that he is inclined to believe 
it the growing characteristic of the present age. In the 
schools of Magna Graecia, or in the sixth century of our era, 
or even under Kublai Khan, he, finds a comparative freedom 
from that presumption by which his contemporaries are stir- 
ring his able gall. The way people will now haunt notions 
which are not his, without appearing to mind that they are 
not his, strikes him as especially disgusting. It might seem 
surprising to us that one strongly convinced of his own value 
should prefer to exalt an age in which /ze did not flourish, if it 
were not for the reflection that the present age is the only on® 
in which anybody has appeared to undervalue him, 
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IX. 

A HALF-BREED. 

An early deep-seated love to which we become faithless has 
its unfailing Nemesis, if only in that division of soul which 
narrows all newer joys by the intrusion of regret and the es- 
tablished presentiment of change. I refer not merely to the 
love of a person, but to the love of ideas, practical beliefs, 
and social habits. And faithlessness here means not a grad- 
ual conversion, dependent on enlarged knowledge, but a yield- 
ing to seductive circumstance j not a conviction that the or 
iginal choice was a mistake, but a subjection to incidents that 
flatter a growing desire. In this sort of love ibis theforsaker 
who has the melancholy lot; for an abandoned belief may 
be more effectively vengeful than Dido. The child of a 
wandering tribe, caught young and trained to polite life, if he 
feels a hereditary yearning, can run away to theold wilds and 
get his nature into tune. But there is no such recovery pos- 
sible to the man who remembers what he once believed with- 
out being convinced that he was in error, who feels within 
himself unsatisfied stirrings toward old beloved habits, and 
intimacies from which he has far receded without conscious 
justification or unwavering sense of superior attractiveness in 
the new. This involuntary renegade has his character hope- 
lessly jangled and out of tune. He is like an organ with its 
stops in the lawless condition of obtruding themselves without 
method, so that hearers are amazed by the most unexpected 
transitions — the trumpet breaking in on the flute, and the 
oboe comfounding both. 

Hence the lot of Mixtus affects me pathetically, notwith- 
standing that he spends his growing wealth with liberality 
and manifest enjoyment. To most observers he appears to 
be simply one of the fortunate and also sharp commercial men 
who began with meaning to be rich, and have become what they 
meant to be ; a man never taken to be well-born, but surpris- 
ingly better informed than the well born usually are, and dis- 
tinguished among ordinary commerical magnates by a per- 
,3pnal kindness which prompts him not only to help the sufer 
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mg in a material way through his wealth, but also by direct min- 
istration of his own ; yet with all this diffusing, as it were, 
the odor of a man delightedly conscious of his wealth, as an 
equivalent for the other social distinctions of rank and intel- 
lect which he can thus admire without envying. Hardly one 
among those superficial observers can suspect that he aims or 
has ever aimed at being a writer ; still less can they imagine 
that his mind is often moved by strong currents of regret, and 
of the most unworldly sympathies, from the memories of a 
youthful time when his chosen associates were men and 
women whose only distinction was a religious, a philanthropic, 
or an intellectual enthusiasm — when the lady on whose words 
his attention most hung was a writer of minor religious litera- 
ture, when he was a visitor and exhorter of the poor in the 
alleys of a great provincial town, and when he attended the 
lectures given specially to young men by Mr. Apollos, the 
eloquent congregational preacher, who had studied in Ger- 
many, and had liberal advanced views, then far beyond the 
ordinary teaching of his sect. At that time Mixtus thought 
himself a young man of socially reforming ideas, of religious 
principles and religious yearnings. It was within his pros- 
pects also to be rich, but he looked forward to a use of his 
riches chiefly for reforming and religious purposes. His 
opinions were of a strongly democratic stamp, except that 
even then, belonging to the class of employers, he was opposed 
to all demands in the employed that would restrict the ex- 
pansiveness of trade. He was the most democratic in relation 
to the unreasonable privileges of the aristocracy and landed 
interest, and he had also a religious sense of brotherhood with 
the poor. Altogether, he was a sincerely benevolent young 
man, interested in ideas, and renouncing personal ease for the 
sake of study, religious communion, and good works. If you 
had known him then, you would have expected him to marry 
a highly serious and perhaps literary woman, sharing his be- 
nevolent and religious habits, and likely to encourage his 
studies — a woman who, along with himself, would play a distin- 
guished part in one of the most enlightened religious circles 
of a great provincial capital. 

How is it that Mixtus finds himself in a London mansion, 
and in society totally unlike that wdiich made the ideal of his 
younger years ? And who did he marry? 

Why, he married Scintilla, who fascinated him, as she had 
fascinated others, by her prettiness, her liveliness, and het 
music. It is a common enough case, that of a man being sud- 
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denly captivated by a woman nearly the opposite of his ideal ; 
or if not wholly captivated, at least effectively captured by a 
combination of circumstances, along with an unwarily mani- 
fested inclination which might otherwise have been transient. 
Mixtus was captivated and then captured on the worldly side 
of his disposition, which had been always growing and flourish- 
ing side by side with his philanthropic and religious tastes. 
He had ability in business, and he had early meant to be rich ; 
also, he was getting rich, and the taste for such success was 
naturally growing with the pleasure of rewarded exertion. It 
W’as during a business sojourn in London that he met Scintilla, 
who, though without fortune, associated with families of Greek 
merchants living in a style of splendor, and with artists patron- 
ized by such wealthy entertainers. Mixtus on this occasion 
became familiar with a world in which wealth seemed the key 
to a more brilliant sort of dominance than that of a religious 
patron in the provincial circles of X. Would it not be possible 
to unite the two kinds of sway. ^ A man bent on the most 
useful ends might, zefif/i a fortune large enough, make morality 
magnificent, and recommend religious principle by showing 
it in combination with the best kind of house and the most 
liberal of tables ; also with a wife whose graces, wit, and accom- 
plishments gave a finish sometimes lacking, even to establish- 
ments got up with that unhesitating worldiness to which high 
cost is a sufficient reason. Enough. 

Mixtus married Scintilla. Now this lively lady knew 
nothing of Non-conformists, except that they were unfashion- 
able : she did not distinguish one conventicle from another, 
and Mr. Apollos, with his enlightened interpretations, seemed 
to her as heavy a bore, if not quite so ridiculous, as Mr. Johns 
could have been with his solemn twang, at the Baptist chapel 
in the lowest suburbs, or as a local preacher among the 
Methodists. In general, people who appeared seriously to 
believe in any sort of doctrine, whether religious, social, or 
philosophical, seemed rather absurd to Scintilla. Ten to one 
these theoretic people pronounced oddly, had some reason or 
other for saying that the most agreeable things were wrong, 
wore objectionable clothes, and wanted you to subscribe to 
something. They were probably ignorant of art and music, 
did not understand badinage, and, in fact, could talk of noth- 
ing amusing. In Scintilla’s eyes the majority of persons were 
ridiculous, and deplorably wanting in that keen perception; 
of what was good taste with which she herself was blessed 6y 
nature and education ; but the people understood to be re- 
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ligious, or otherwise theoretic, were the most ridiculous of all, 
without being proportionately amusing and invitable. 

Did Mixtus not discover this view of Scintilla’s before 
their marriage ? Or did he allow her to remain in ignorance 
of habits and opinions which had made half the occupation of 
his youth ? 

When a man is inclined to marry a particular woman, and 
has made any committal of himself, this woman’s opinions, 
however different from his own, are readily regarded as part 
of her pretty ways, especially if they are merely negative ; as, 
for example, that she does not insist on the Trinity, or on the 
rightfulness or expediency of church rates, but simply regards 
her lover’s troubling himself in disputation on these heads as 
stuff and nonsense. The man feels his own superior strength, 
and is sure that marriage will make no difference to him on 
the subjects about which he is in earnest. And to laugh at 
men’s affairs is a woman’s privilege, tending to enliven the 
domestic hearth. If Scintilla had no liking for the best sort 
of non-conformity, she was without any troublesome bias to- 
ward episcopacy, Anglicanism, and early sacraments, and was 
quite contented not to go to church. 

As to Scintilla’s acquaintance with her lover’s tastes on 
these subjects, she was equally convinced on her side that a 
husband’s queer ways while he was a bachelor would be easily 
laughed out of him when he had married an adroit woman. 
Mixtus, she felt, was an excellent creature, quite likable, who 
was getting rich ; and Scintilla meant to have all the advan- 
tages of a rich man’s wife. She was not in the least a wicked 
woman ; she was simply a pretty animal of the ape kind, with 
an aptitude for certain accomplishments, which education had 
made the most of. 

But we have seen what has been the result to poor Mixtus. 
He has become richer even than he dreamed of being, has a 
little palace in London, and entertains with splendor the half- 
aristocratic, professional, and artistic society which he is 
proud to think select. This society regards him as a clever 
fellow in his particular branch, seeing that he has become a 
considerable capitalist, and as: a man desirable to have on the 
list of one’s acquaintance. But from every other point of 
view Mixtus finds himself personally submerged : what he 
happens to think is not felt by his esteemed guests to be of 
any consequence, and what he used to think with the ardor 
of conviction he now hardly ever expresses. He is trans- 
planted, and the sap within him has long been diverted into 
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Other than the old lines of vigorous growth. How could he 
speak to the artist Crespi, or to Sir Hong Kong Bantam, 
about the enlarged doctrine of Mr. Apollos ? How could he 
mention to them his former efforts toward evangelizing the 
inhabitants of the X. alleys ? And his references to his his- 
torical and geographical studies, toward a survey of possible 
markets for English products, are received with an air of 
ironical suspicion by many of his political friends, who take 
his pretension to give advice concerning the Amazon, the 
Euphrates, and the Niger as equivalent to the currier’s wide 
views on the applicability of leather. He can only make a 
figure through his genial hospitality. It is in vain that he 
buys the best pictures and statues of the best artists. Nobody 
will calMiim a judge in art. If his pictures and statues are 
well chosen, it is generally thought that Scintilla told him 
what to buy ; and yet Scintilla, in other connections, is spoken 
of as having only a superficial and often questionable taste. 
Mixtus, it is decided, is a good fellow, not ignorant, no— 
really having a good deal of knowledge as well as sense, but 
not easy to classify otherwise than as a rich man. He has, 
consequently, become a little uncertain as to his own point of 
view, and in his most unreserved moments of friendly inter- 
course, even when speaking to listeners whom he thinks likely 
to sympathize with the earlier part of his career, he presents 
himself in ail his various aspects, and feels himself in turn 
what he has been, what he is, and what others take him to be 
(for this last status is what we must all more or less accept). 
He will recover with some glow of enthusiasm the vision of 
his old associates, the particular limit he w^as once accustomed 
to trace of freedom in religious speculation, and his old ideal 
of a worthy life ; but he will presently pass to the argument 
that money is the only means by which you can get what is 
best worth having in the world, and will arrive at the excla- 
mation, Give me money 1 ” with the tone and gesture of a 
man who both feels and knows. Then if one of his audience, 
not having money, remarks that a man may have made up his 
mind to do without money because he prefers something else, 
Mixtus is with him immediately, cordially concurring in the 
supreme value of mind and genius, which indeed make his 
own chief delight, in that he is able to entertain the admirable 
possessors of these attributes at his own table, though not 
himself reckoned among them. Yet he will proceed to ob- 
serve there was a time when he sacrificed his sleep to study, 
and, even now, amidst the press of business, he from time to 
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time thinks of taking up the manuscripts which he hopes 
some clay to complete, and is alwys increasing his collection 
of valuable works bearing on his favorite topics. And it is 
true that he has read much in certain directions, and can re- 
member w^hat he has read ; he knows the history and theories 
of colonization, and the social condition of countries that do 
not at present consume a sufficiently large share of our pro- 
ducts and manufactures. He continues his early habit of re- 
garding the spread of Christianity as a great result of our 
commercial intercourse with black, brown, and yellow popula- 
tions ; but this is an idea not spoken of in the sort of fashion- 
able society that Scintilla collects round her husband’s table, 
and Mixtus now philosophically reflects that the cause must 
come before the effect, and that the thing to be directly 
striven for is the commerical intercourse, not excluding a little 
war, if that also should prove needful as a pioneer of Chris- 
tianity. He has long been wont to feel bashful about his 
former religion, as if it were an old attachment having conse- 
quences which he did not abandon but kept in decent privacy, 
his avowed objects and actual position being incompatiable 
wiih their public acknowledgment. 

• There is the same kind of fluctuation in his aspect toward 
social questions and duties. He has not lost the kindness 
that used to make liim a benefactor and succorer of the needy, 
and he is still liberal in helping forward the clever and indus- 
trious j but in his active superintendence of commercial un- 
dertakings he has contracted more and more of the bitterness 
which capitalists and employers often feel to be a reasonable 
mood toward obstructive proletaries. Hence many who have 
occasionally met him when trade questions were being dis- 
cussed, conclude him to be indistinpishable from the ordi- 
nary run of moneyed and money-getting men. Indeed, hardly 
any of his acquaintances know what Mixtus really is, con- 
sidered as a whole — nor does Mixtus himself know it 
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debasing the moral currency. 

Il ne faut pas mettre un ridicule oil il n’y en a point i 
c’est se gater ie goiit, c’est corrompre son jugement et celui 
des autres. Mais le ridicule qui est quelque part, il faut I’y 
voir, Fen tirer avec grace et d’une mani^re qui plaise et qui 
Instruise.” 

I ail fond of quoting this passage from La Bruyere, be- 
cause the subject is one where Hike to show a Frenchman on 
my side, to save my sentiments from being set down to my 
peculiar dulness and deficient sense of the ludicrous, and also 
that they may profit by that enhancement of ideas when pre- 
sented in a foreign tongue, that glamour of unfamiliarity con- 
ferring a dignity on the foreign names of very common things, 
of which even a philosopher like Dugald Stewart confesses 
the influence. I remember hearing a fervid woman attempt 
to recite in English the narrative of a begging Frenchman, 
who described the violent death of his father in the July days. 
The narrative had impressed her, through the mists of her 
flushed anxiety to understand it, as something quite grandly 
pathetic; but finding the facts turn out meagre, and her aud- 
ience cold, she broke off, saying, It sounded so much finer 
in French — vu le sang de mon pere and so on — I wish I 
could repeat it in French.” This was a pardonable illusion in 
an old-fashioned lad}’’ who had not received the polyglot edu- 
cation of the present day ; but I observed that even now much 
nonsense and bad taste win admiring acceptance solely by vir- 
tue of the French language, and one may fairly desire thac 
what seems just discrimination should profit by the fashionable 
prejudice in favor of La Bruyere^s idiom. But I wish he had 
added that the habit of dragging the ludicrous into topics where 
the chief interest is of a different or even opposite kind, is a sign 
not of endowment but of deficiency. The art of spoiling is 
within reach of the dullest faculty : the coarsest clown, with a 
hammer in his hand, might chip the nose off every statue and 
bust in the Vatican, and stand grinning at the effect of his 
work. Because wit is an exquisite product of high power% 
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we are ilot therefore forced to admit the sadly confused in- 
ference of the monotonous jester that he is establishing his 
superiority over every less facetious person, and over every 
topic on which he is ignorant or insensible, by being uneasy 
until he has distorted it in the small cracked mirror which he 
carries about with him as a joking apparatus. Some high 
authority is needed to give many worthy and timid persons 
the freedom of muscular repose, under the growing demand 
on them to laugh when they have no other reason than the 
peril of being taken for dullards ; still more, to inspire them 
with the courage to say that they object to the threatrical 
spoiling for themselves and their children of all affecting 
themes, all the grander deeds and aims of men, by burlesque 
associations, adapted to the taste of rich fishmongers in the 
stalls and their assistants in the gallery. The English peo- 
ple in the present generation are falsely reputed to know 
Shakeepeare (as by some innocent persons the Florentine 
mule-drivers are believed to have known the Divina Com- 
media, not, perhaps, excluding all the subtle discourses in the 
Purgatorio and Faradiso) • but there seems a clear prospect that 
in the coming generation he will be known to them through 
burlesques, and that his plays will find a new life as panto- 
mimes. \ bottle-nosed Lear will come on with a monstrous 
corpulence, from which he will frantically dance himself free 
during the midnight storm ; Rosalind and Celia will join in a 
grotesque ballet with shepherds and shepherdesses ; Ophelia, 
in fleshings and a voluminous brevity of grenadine, will dance 
through the mad scene, finishing with the famous ‘‘ attitude 
of the scissors ” in the arms of Laertes ; and all the speeches 
in ‘‘ Hamlet ” will be so ingeniously parodied that the orig- 
inals will be reduced to a mere 7ne?noria techiica of the Im- 
prover’s puns — premonitory signs of a hideous millennium, in 
which the lion will have to lie down with the lascivious mon- 
keys whom (if we may trust, Pliny) his soul naturally abhors, 

I have been amazed to find that some artists, whose own 
works have the ideal stamp, are quite insensible to the damag- 
ing tendency of the burlesquing spirit which ranges to and 
fro, and up and down, on the earth, seeing no reason (except 
a precarious censorship) why it should not appropriate every 
sacred, heroic, and pathetic theme which serves to make up 
the treasure of human admiration, hope, and love* One 
would have thought that their own half-despairing efforts to 
invest in worthy outward shape the vague inward impressions 
of sublimity, and the consciousness of an implicit ideal in the 
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commonest scenes, might have made them susceptible of 
some disgust or alarm at a species of burlesque which is likely 
to render their compositions no better than a dissolving view, 
where every noble form is seen melting into its preposterous 
caricature. It used to be imagined of the unhap23y mediaeval 
Jews that they parodied Calvary by crucifying dogs ; if they 
had been guilty, they would at least have had the excuse of 
the hatred and rage begotten by persecution. Are we on 
the way to a parody which shall have no other excuse than 
the reckle.ss search after fodder for degraded ajopetites — after 
the pay to be earned by pasturing Circe’s herd where they 
may defile every monument of that growing life which should 
have kept them human ? 

The world seems to me well supplied with what is genu- 
inely ridiculous ; wit and humor may play as harmlessly or 
beneficently round the_ changing facets of egoism, absurdity, 
and vice, as the sunshine over the rippling sea or the dewy 
meadows. Why should we make our delicious sense of the 
ludicrous, with its invigorating shocks of laughter and its ir- 
repressible smiles, which are the outglow of an inward radia- 
tion as gentle and cheeringasthe W’arrath of morning, flourish 
like a brigand on the robbery of our mental wealth .? — or let 
It take its exercise as a madman might, if allowed a free 
nightly promenade, by drawing the populace with bonfires 
which leave some venerable structure a blackened ruin or 
send a scorching smoke across the portraits of the past, at 
which we once looked with a loving recognition of fellowship 
and disfigure them into butts of mockery nay worse— use 
It to degrade the healthy appetites and affections of our 
nature, as they are seen to be degraded in insane patients 
whose system, all out of joint, finds matter for screaraino- 
laughter in mere topsy-turvy, makes every passion preposte^ 
ous or obscene, and turns the hard-won order of life into a 
second chaos, hideous enough to make one wail that the first 
was ever thrilled with light ? 

This is what I call debasing the moral currency : lowering- 
the value of every inspiring fact and tradition so' that it wifi 
command less and less of the spiritual products, the generous 
motives which sustain the charm and elevation of our social 
existence-the something besides bread by which man saves 
his soul alive. The bread-winner of the family may demand 

forhis^dld,°wn‘^v^^®7 shillings, or assignats, or greenbacks 

wlV ^“'i s« geMhe needful quantum of food : 
but let that moral currency be emptied of its value let z 
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greedy buffoonery debase all historic beauty, majesty, and 
pathos, and the more you heap up the desecrated symbols the 
greater will be the lack of the ennobling emotions which sub- 
due the tyranny of suffering, and make ambition one with 
social virtue* 

And yet, it seems, parents will put into the hands of their 
children ridiculous parodies (perhaps with more ridiculous 
^illustrations ’’) of the poems which stirred their own ten- 
derness or filial piety, and carry them to make their first ac- 
quaintance with great men, great works, or solemn crises 
through the medium of some miscellaneous burlesque, which, 
with its idiotic puns and farcical attitudes, will remain among 
their primary associations, and reduce them, throughout their 
time of studious preparation for life, to the moral imbecility 
of an inward giggle at what might have stimulated their high 
emulation, or fed the fountains of compassion, trust, and con- 
stancy. One wonders where these parents have deposited 
that stock of morally educating stimuli which is to be inde- 
pendent of poetic tradition, and to subsist in spite of the finest 
images being degraded, and the finest words of genius being 
■poisoned as with some befooling drug. 

Will fine wit, will exquisite humor prosper the more 
through this turning of all things indiscriminately into food 
for a gluttonous laughter, an idle craving without sense of 
flavors ? On the contrary. That delightful power -which La 
Bruyere points to — ^‘le ridicule qui est quelque part, il fan t 
Ty voir, Ten tirer avec grace et d^ine maniere qui plaise et 
qui intruise ’’ — depends on a discrimination only compatible 
with the varied sensibilities which give sympathetic insight, 
and with the justice of perception which is another name for 
grave knowledge. Such a result is no more to be expected 
from faculties on the strain to find some small hook by w'hich 
they may attach the lowest incongruity to the most moment- 
ous subject, than it is to be expected of a sharper, watching 
for gulls in a great political assemblage, that he will notice 
the blundering logic of partisan speakers, or season his ob- 
servation with the salt of historical parallels. But after all 
our psychological teaching, and in the midst of our zeal for 
education, w’-e are still, most of us, at the stage of believing 
that mental powers and habits have somehow, not perhaps in 
the general statement but in any particular case, a kind of 
spiritual glaze against conditions which we are continually 
applying to them. We soak our children in habits of con- 
tempt and exultant gibing, and yet are confident that, as 
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Clarissa one day said to me, “We can always teach them 16 
be reverent in the right place, you know.” And doubtless if 
she were to take her boys to see a burlesque Socrates, with 
swollen legs, dying in the utterance of cockney puns, and 
were to hang up a sketch of this comic scene among their 
bedroom prints, she would think this preparation not at all 
to the prejudice of their emotions on hearing their tutor read 
that narrative of the Apology which has been consecrated by 
the reverent gratitude of ages. This is the impoverishment, 
that threatens our posterity : a new Famine, a meagre fiend,’ 
with lewd grin' and clumsey hoof, is breathing a moral mildew 
over the harvest of our human sentiments. These are the 
most delicate elements of our too easily perishable civiliza- 
tion. And here again I like to quote a French testimony. 
Sainte Beuve, referring to a time of insurrectionary disturb- 
ance, says : “ Rien de plus prompt a baisser que la civilisa- 
tion dans les crises comme celleci ; on perd en trois semaines 
le resultat de plusieurs siecles. La civilisation, la vie est une 
chose apprise et inventee, qifion le sache bien : ‘ Biveutas aut 
qui vitain excohiere per artesl Les homines apres quelques 
annees de paix oublient trope cette verite : ils arrivent h 
croire que la ailtiire est chose innee, qu’elle est la memc chose 
que la nature. La sauvagerie est toujours la a deux pas, et, 
cles qu’on lache pied, elle recommence.” We have been 
severely enough taught (if we w^ere willing to learn) that our 
civilization, considered as a splendid material fabric, is help- 
lessly in peril without the spiritual police of sentiments or 
ideal feelings. And it is this invisible police which we had ■ 
need, as a community, strive to maintain in efficient force. 
How if a dangerous “ Swing ” were sometimes disguised in a 
versatile entertainer, devoted to the amusement of mixed 
audiences ? And I confess that sometimes w^hen I see a cer- 
tain style of a young lady, who checks our tender admiration 
with rouge and henna and all the blazonry of an extravagant 
expenditure, with slang and bold hrnsqitcrie intended to'sig- 
nify her emancipated view of things, and the cynical mockery 
which she mistakes for penetration, I am sorely tempted to hiss 
out Fctf'oleuse It is a small matter to have our palaces 
set aflame compared with the misery of having our sense of a 
noble womanhood, which is the inspiration of a purifying 
shame, the promise of life- penetrating affection, stained "and 
blotted out by images of repulsiveness. These things come 
not of higher education but of dull ignorance, fostered into 
.pertness by the greedy vulgarity which reverses Peter’s vision- 
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ary lesson and learns to call all things common and nncleam 
It comes of debasing the moral currency. 

The Tirynthians, according to an ancient story reported 
by AthenaeuSj becoming conscious that their trick of laughtet 
at everything and nothing was making them unfit for the com 
duct of serious affairs, appealed to the Delphic oracle for 
some means of cure. The god prescribed a peculiar form of 
sacrifice, which would be effective if they could carry it 
through without laughing. They did their best; but the 
flimsy joke of a boy upset their unaccustomed gravit}-", and in 
this way the oracle taught them that even the gods could not 
prescribe a quick cure for a long vitiation, or give power and 
dignity to a people who, in a crisis of the public welbbeing, 
were at the mercy of a poor jest. 
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THE WASP CREDITED WITH THE HONEY-COMB* 

No man, I imagine, would object more strongly thp 
Euphorion to communistic principles in relation to material 
property, but with regard to property in ideas he entertains 
such principles willingly, and is disposed to treat the distinc- 
lion between Mine and Thine in original authorship as ego- 
istic, narrowing, and low. I have known him, indeed, insist, 
at some expense of erudition, on the prior right of an ancient, 
a medieval, or an eighteenth-century writer to be credited 
with a view or statement lately advanced with some show of 
originality ; and this championship seems to imply a nicety of 
conscience toward the dead. He is evidently unwilling that 
his neighbors should get more credit than is due to them, and 
in this way he appears to recognize a certain proprietorship 
even in spiritual production. But perhaps it is no real incon- 
sistency that, with regard to many instances of modern ori- 
gination, it is his habit to talk with a Gallic largeness and 
refer to the universe : he expatiates on the diffusive nature of 
intellectual products, free and all-embracing as the liberal air ; 
on the infinitesimal smallness of individual origination com- 
pared with the massive inheritance of thought on which every 
new generation enters ; on that growing preparation for every 
epoch through which certain ideas or, modes of view are said 
to be in the air, and, still more metaphorically speaking, to^ 
be inevitably absorbed, so that every one may be excused for 
not knowing how he got them. Above all, he insists on the 
proper subordination of the irritable self, the mere vehicle of 
an idea or combination which, being produced by the sum 
total of the human race, must belong to that multiple entityj 
from the accomplished lecturer or popularize!* who transmits 
it, to the remotest generation of Fuegians or Hottentots, how- 
ever indifferent these may be to the superiority of their right 
above that of the eminently perishable dyspeptic author. 

One may admit that such considerations carry a profound 
truth, to be even religiously contemplated, and yet object all 
the more to the mode in which Euphorion seems to apply 
them. I protest against the use of these majestic conceptions 
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to do the dirty work of unscrupulosity, and justify the non- 
payment of conscious debts which cannot be defined or en- 
forced by the law, especially since it is observable that the 
large views as to intellectual property which can apparently 
reconcile an able person to the use of lately borrowed ideas 
as if they were his own, when this spoliation is favored by the 
public darkness, never hinder him from joining in the zealous 
tribute of recognition and applause to those warriors of Truth 
whose triumphal arches are seen in the public ways, those 
conquerors whose battles and “ annexations ” even the car- 
penters and bricklayers know ‘ by name. Surely the ac- 
knowledgment of a mental debt which will not be imme- 
diately detected, and may never be asserted, is a case to 
which the traditional susceptibility to debts of honor would 
be suitably transferred. There is no massive public opinion 
that can be expected to fell on these relations of thinkers 
and investigators— relations to be thoroughly understood and 
felt only by those who are interested in the life of ideas and 
acquainted with there history. To lay false claim to an in- 
vention or discovery which has an immediate market value ; 
to vamp up a professedly new book of reference by stealing 
from the pages of one already produced at the cost of much 
labor and material ; to copy somebody else’s poem and send 
the manuscript to a magazine, or hand it about among friends 
as an original “ effusion • ’’ to deliver an elegant extract from 
a known writer as a piece of improvised eloquence — these are 
the limits within which the dishonest pretence of originality 
is likely to get hissed or hooted, and bring more or less shame 
on the culprit. It is not necessary to understand the merit 
of a performance, or even to spell with any comfortable con- 
fidence, in order to perceive at once that such pretences are not 
respectable. But the difference between these vulgar frauds, 
these devices of ridiculous jays, whose ill-secured plumes are 
seen falling off them as they run, and the quiet appropriation 
of other people’s philosophic or scientific ideas, can hardly 
be held to lie in their mpral qualit}^ unless we take impunity 
as our criterion. The pitiable jays had no presumption in 
their favor, and foolishly fronted an alert incredulity ; but 
Euphorion, the accomplished theorist, has an audience who 
expect much of him, and take it as the most natural thing in 
the world that every unusual view v hich he presents anonym- 
ously should be due solely to his ingenuity. His borrowings 
are no incongruous feathers, awkwardly stuck on ; they have 
an appropriateness which makes them seem an answer to 
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anticipation, like the return phrases of a melody. Certainly 
one cannot help the ignorant conclusions of polite society, and 
there are perhaps fashionable persons who, if a speaker has 
occasion to explain what the occiput is, will consider that he 
has lately discovered that curiously named portion of the 
animal frame. One cannot give a genealogical introduction 
to every long-stored item of fact or conjecture that may 
happen to be a revelation for the large class of persons who 
are understood to judge soundly on a sm'all basis of knowl- 
edge ; but Euphorion would be ^very sorry to have it sup- 
posed that he is unacquainted with the histoiy of ideas, and 
sometimes carries even into minutiae the evidence of his exact 
registration of names in connection with quotable phrases or 
■ suggestions : I can therefore only explain the apparent in- 
firmity of his memory in cases of larger conveyance ” by 
supposing that he is accustomed, by the very association of 
largeness, to range them at once under those grand laws of 
the universe in the light of which Mine and Thine disappear 
and are resolved into Everybody’s or Nobody^s, and one 
man’s particular obligations to another melt untraceably into 
the obligations of the earth to the solar system in general. 

Euphorion himself, if a particular omission of acknowl- 
edgment were brought home to him, would probably take a 
narrower ground of expIanatioOc It was a lapse of memory ; 
or it did not occur to him as necessary in this case to men- 
tion a name, the source being well known ; or, (since this 
seems usually to act as a strong reason for mention) he rather 
abstained from adducing the name because it might injure the 
excellent matter advanced, just as an obscure trade-mark 
casts discredit on a good commodity, and even on the retailer 
who has furnished himself from a quarter not likely to be es- 
teemed first-rate. No doubt this last is a genuine and fre- 
quent reason for the non-acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
what one may call impersonal as well as personal sources : 
even an American editor of school classics, whose own Eng- 
lish could not pass for more than a syntactical shoddy of the 
cheapest sort, felt it unfavorable to his reputation for sound 
learning that he should be obliged to the “ Penny Cyclopaedia,” 
and disguised his references to it under contractions in which 
Us, KiiowL took the place of the low word Fenny, Works of 
this convenient stamp, easily obtained and well nourished 
with matter, are felt to be like rich but unfashionable relations, 
who are visited and received in privacy, and whose capital is 
used or inherited without any ostentatious insistance on theiy 
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names and places of abode. As to memory, it is known that 
this frail faculty naturally lets drop the facts which are less 
flattering to our self-love — ^when it does not retain them care- 
fully as subjects not to be approached, marshy spots with a 
warning flag over them. But it is always interesting to bring 
forward eminent names, such as Patricius or Scaliger, Euler 
or Lagrange, Bopp or Humboldt To know exactly what has 
been drawn from them is erudition, and heightens our own in- 
fluence, which seems advantageous to mankind ; whereas to 
cite an^author whose ideas may pass as higher currency under 
our own signature, can have no object except the contradict 
tory one of throwing the illumination over his figure when it 
is important to be seen one’s self. All these reasons must 
weigh considerably with those speculative persons who have 
to ask themselves whether or not Universal Utilitarianism re- 
quires that in the particular instance before them they should 
injure a man who has been of service to them, and rob a 
fellow-workman of the credit which is due to him. 

After all, however, it must be admitted that hardly any ac- 
cusation is more difficult to prove, and more liable to be 
false, than that of a plagiarism which is the conscious theft of 
ideas and deliberate reproduction of them as original. The 
arguments on the side of acquittal are obvious and strong — - 
the inevitable coincidences of contemporary thinking— and 
our continual experience of finding notions turning up in our 
minds without any label on them to tell us whence they came ; 
so that if we are in the habit of expecting much from our own 
capacity we accept them at once as a new inspiration. Then, 
in relation to the elder authors, there is the difficulty first of 
learning and then of remembering exactly what has been 
■wrought into the backw^ard tapestry of the world’s history, 
together with the fact that ideas acquired long ago reappear 
as the sequence of an awakened interest or a line of inquiry 
which is really new in us ; whence it is conceivable that if we 
were ancients some of us might be offering grateful heca- 
tombs by mistake, and proving our honesty in a ruinously 
expensive manner. On the other hand, the evidence on which 
plagiarism is concluded is often of a kind which, though much 
trusted in 'questions of erudition and historical criticism, is 
apt to lead us injuriously astray in our daily judgments, es- 
pecially of the resentful, condemnatory sort. How Pythago- 
ras came by his ideas, whether St. Paul was acquainted with 
all the Greek poets, what Tacitus must have known by hear- 
say and systematically ignored, are points on which a false per- 
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suasion of knowledge is less damaging to justice and charity 
than an erraneous confidence, supported by reasoning funda- 
mentally similar, of my neighbor’s blameworthy behavior in a 
case where I am personally concerned. No premises require 
closer scrutiny than those which lead to the constantly echoed 
conclusion, He must have known,” or He must have 
read.” I marvel that this facility of belief on the side of 
knowledge can subsist under the daily demonstration that the 
easiest of all things to the human mind is to know djxd not 
to read. To praise, to blame, to shout, grin, or hiss, where 
others shout, grin, or hiss — these are native tendencies ; but 
to know and to read are artificial, hard accomplishments, con- 
cerning which the only safe supposition is, that as little of 
them has been done as the case admits. An author, keenly 
conscious of having written, can hardly help imagining his 
condition of lively interest to be shared by others, just as we 
' are all apt to suppose that the chill or heat we are conscious 
of must be general, or even to think that our sons and 
daughters, our pet schemes, and our quarrelling correspond- 
ence, aredheraes to which intelligent persons will listen long 
without weariness. But if the ardent author happen to be 
alive to practical teaching, he will soon learn to divide the 
larger part of the enlightened public into those who have not 
read him, and think it necessary to tell him so when they meet 
him in polite society, and those who have equally abstained 
from reading him, but wish to conceal this negation, and 
speak of his “incomparable works ” with that trust in testi- 
mony which always has its cheering side. 

. Hence it is worse than foolish to entertain silent suspic' 
ions of plagiarism, still more to give them voice, when they 
are founded on a construction of probabilities which a little 
more attention to every-day occurrences as a guide in reason- 
ing would show us to be really worthless, considered as proof. 
The length to wdiiGh one man’s memory can go in letting 
drop associations that are vital to another can hardly find a 
limit. It is not to be supposed that a person desirous to 
make an agreeable impression on 3^011 would deliberate!}^ 
choose to insist to you, with some rhetorical sharpness, on an 
argument which you were the first to elaborate in public ; yet 
any who listens may overhear such instances of obliviousness. 
You naturally remember your peculiar connection with 3’'our 
acquaintance’s judicious views; but why should ^ Your 
fatherhood, which is an intense feeling to you, is only an ad- 
ditional fact of meagre Interest for him to remember ; and a 
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sense of obligation to the particular living fellow-striigglef 
who has helped us in our thinking, is not yet a form of mem- 
ory the want of which is felt to be disgraceful or derogatory, 
unless it is taken to be a want of polite instruction, or causes 
the missing of a cockade on a day of celebration. In our 
suspicions of plagiarism we must recognize, as the first 
weighty probability, that -what we who feel injured remember 
best is precisely what is least likely to enter lastingly into the 
memory of our neighbors. But it is fair to maintain that the 
neighbor who borrows your property, loses it for awhile, and 
when it turnes up again forgets your connection with it and 
counts it his own, shows himself so much the feebler in grasp 
and rectitude of mind. Some absent persons cannot re- 
member the state of wear in their own hats and umbrellas, 
and have no mental check to tell them that they have car- 
ried home a fellow-visitor’s more recent purchase : they may 
be excellent householders,' far removed from the suspicion of 
low devices, but one wishes them a more correct perception, 
and a more wary sense that a neighbor’s umbrella may be 
newer than their own. 

True, some persons are so constituted that the very excel- 
lence of an idea seems to them a convincing reason that it must 
be, if not solely, yet es{)eclally theirs. It fits in so beautifully 
with their general wisdom, it lies implicitly in so many of their 
manifested opinions, that if they have not yet expressed it 
(because of preoccupation), it is clearly a part of their indig- 
enous produce, and is proved by their immediate eloquent 
promulgation of it to belong more naturally and appropriately 
to them than to the person who seemed first to have alighted 
on it, and who sinks in their all-originating consciousness to 
that low kind of entity, a second cause. This is not lunacy, or 
pretence, but a genuine state of mind very effective in practice, 
and often carrying the public with it, so that the poor Colum- 
bus is found to be a very faulty adventurer, and the continent 
is named after Amerigo. Lighter examples of this instinctive 
appropriation are constantly met with among brilliant talkers. 
Aquila is too agreeable and amusing for any one who is not 
himself bent on display to be angry at his conversational rapine 
— his habit of darting down on every morsel of booty that other 
birds may hold in their beaks, with an innocent air, as if it 
were all intended for his use, and honestly counted on by him 
as a tribute in kind. Hardly any man, I imagine, can have 
had less trouble in gathering a showy stock of information 
than Aquila.. On inquiry you would probably find that 
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he had not read one epoch-making book of modern times, for 
he has a career which obliges him to much correspondence and 
other official work, and he is too fond of being in company to 
spend his leisure moments in study ; but to his quick eye, ear, 
and tongue, a few predatory excursions in conversation where 
there are instructed persons gradually furnish surprisingly 
clever modes of statement and allusion on the dominant topic. 
When he first adopts a subject he necessarily falls into mis- 
takes, and it is interesting to watch his gradual progress into 
fuller information and better nourished irony, without his ever 
needing to admit that he has made a blunder or to appear con- 
scious of correction. Suppose, for example, he had incau- 
tiously founded some ingenious remarks on a hasty reckoning 
that nine thirteens made a hundred and two, and the in- 
significant Bantam, hitherto silent, seemed to spoil the flow of 
ideas by stating that the product could not be taken as less 
than a hundred and seventeen, Aquila would glide on in the 
most graceful manner from a repetition of his previous remark 
to the continuation — ‘‘ All this is on the supposition that a 
hundred and two were all that could be got out of nine thir- 
teens, but as all the world knows that nine thirteens will yield,’' 
etc. — proceeding straightway into a new train of ingenious 
consequences, and causing Bantam to*be regarded by all pres- 
ent as one of those slow persons who take irony for ignorance, 
and who would warn the weasel to keep awake. How should 
a small-eyed, feebly crowing mortal like him be quicker in 
arithmetic than’ the keen-faced, forcible Aquila, in whom 
universal knowledge is easily credible ? Looked into closely, 
the conclusion from a man’s profile, voice, and fluency to his 
certainty in multiplication beyond the twelves, seems to show 
a confused notion of the way in which very common things are 
connected; but it is on such false 'correlalioi-s that men found 
half their inferences about each other, and high places of trust 
may sometimes be held on no better foundation. 

It is a commonplace that words, writings, measures, and 
performances in general, have qualities assigned them, not 
by a direct judgment on the performances themselves, but by 
a presumption of what they are likely to be, considering who 
is the performer. We all notice in our neighbors this refer- 
ence to names as guides in criticism, and all furnish illustra- 
tions of it in our own practice ; for check ourselves as we will, 
the first impression from any sort of work must depend on a 
previous attitude of mind, and this will constantly be deter- 
mined by the influences of a name. But that our'^priar confi- 
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dence or want of confidence in given names is made up of 
judgments just as hollow as the consequent praise or blame 
they are taken to warrant, is less commonly perceived, though 
there is a conspicuous indication of it in the surprise or disap- 
pointment often manifested in the disclosure of an authorship 
about which everybody has been making wrong guesses. No 
doubt if it had been discovered who wrote the Vestiges,’^ 
many an ingenious structure of probabilities would have been 
spoiled, and some disgust might have been felt fora real author 
who made comparatively so shabby an appearance of likeli* 
hood. It is this foolish trust in prepossessions, founded 011 
spurious evidence, which makes a medium of encouragement 
for those who, happening to have the ear of the public, give 
other people’s ideas the advantage of appearing under their 
own well-received name, while any remonstrance from the real 
producer becomes an unwelcome disturbance of complacency 
with each person who has paid complimentary tributes in the 
wrong place. 

Hardly any kind of false reasoning is more ludicrous 
than this on the probabilities of origination. It would be 
amusing to catechise the guessers as to their exact reasons 
for thinking their guess likely : why Hoopoe of John’s has 
fixed on Toucan of Magdalen; why Shrike attributes its pecu- 
liar style to Buzzard, who has not hitherto been known as a 
writer; why the fair Columbia thinks it must belong to the 
reverend Merula ; and why they are all alike disturbed in 
their previous judgment of its value by finding that it really 
came from Skunk, whom they had either not thought of at all, 
or thought of as belonging to a species excluded by the na- 
ture of the case* Clearly they were all wrong in their notion 
of the specific conditions, which lay unexpectedly in the small 
Skunk, and in him alone — in spite of his education nobody 
knows where, in spite of somebody’s knowing his uncles and 
cousins, and in spite of nobody’s knowing that he was clev- 
erer than they thought him. 

Such guesses remind one of a fabulist’s imaginary council 
of animals assembled to consider what sort of creature had 
constructed a honey-comb found and much tasted by Bruin 
and other epicures. The speakers all started from the proba- 
bility that the maker was a bird, because this was the quar- 
ter from which a wondrous nest might be expected ; for the 
animals at that time, knowing little of their own history, 
would have rejected as inconceivable the notion that the nest 
could be made by a fish ; and as to the insects, they were not 
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willingly received in society and their ways were little known. 
Several complimentary presumptions were expressed that the 
honey-comb was due to one or the other admired and popu- 
lar bird, and there was much fluttering on the part of the 
Nightingale and Swallow, neither of whom gave a positive 
denial, their confusion perhaps extending to their sense of 
identity, but the Owl hissed at this folly, arguing from his 
particular knowledge that the animal which produced honey 
must be the Musk-rat, .the wondrous nature of whose secre- 
tions required no proof ; and, in the powerful logical pro- 
cedure of the Owl, from musk to honey was but a step. 
Some disturbance arose hereupon, for the Musk-rat began to 
make himself obtrusive, believing in the OwPs opinion of his 
powers, and feeling that he could have produced the honey if 
he had thought of it, until an experimental Butcher-bird pro- 
posed to anatomize him as a help to decision. The hubbub 
increased, the opponents of the Musk-rat inquiring who his 
ancestors were, until a diversion v/as created by an able dis- 
course of the Macaw on structures generally, which he classi- 
fied so as to include the honey-comb, entering into so much 
admirable exposition that there was a prevalent sense of the 
honey-comb having probably been produced by one who un- . 
derstood it so w^ell. But Bruin, who had probably eaten too 
much to listen with edification, grumbled, in his low kind of 
language, that “Fine words butter no parsnips,” by which he 
meant to say that there was no new honey forthcoming. 

Perhaps the audience generally was beginning to tire, 
when the Fox entered wdth his snout dreadfully swollen, and 
reported that the beneficent originator in question w^as the 
Wasp, which he had found much smeared with undoubted 
honey, having applied his nose to it — whence, indeed, the able 
insect, perhaps justifiably irritated at what might seem a sign 
of skepticism, had stung him with some severity, an infliction 
Reynard could hardly regret, since the swelling of a snout 
normally so delicate would corroborate his statement, and 
satisfy the assembly that he had really found the honey-creat- 
ing genius. ■ ^ 

The Fox’s admitted acuteness, combined with the visible 
swelling, were taken, as undeniable evidence, and the revela- 
tion undoubtedly met a general desire for information on a 
point of interest Nevertheless,, there w^as a murmur the re- 
verse of delighted, and the feelings of some eminent animals 
were too strong for them ; the Orang-outang’s jaw dropped 
^o as seriously to impair the vigor of his expression, the edi- 
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lying Pelican screamed and flapped her wings, the Owl hissed 
again, the Macaw became loudly incoherent, and the Gibbon 
gave his hysterical laugh ; while the Hyena, after indulging 
in a more splenetic guffaw, agitated the question whether it 
would not be better to hush up the whole affair, instead of 
giving public recognition to an insect whose produce, it was 
now plain, had been much over-estimated. But this narrow- 
spirited motion was negatived by the sweet-toothed majority. 
A complimentary deputation to the Wasp was resolved on, 
and there was a confident hope that this diplomatic measure 
would tell on the production of honey. 
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XII. 

so YOUNG ! ” 

Ganymede was once a girlishly handsome, precocious 
youth. That one cannot for any considerable number of 
years go on being youthful, girlishly handsome, and preco- 
cious, seems, on consideration, to be a statement as worthy 
of credit as the famous syllogistic conclusion, T Socrates was 
mortal.” But many circumstances have conspired to keep up 
in Ganymede the illusion that he is surprisingly young. He 
was the last born of his family, and from his earliest memory 
was accustomed to be commended as such to the care of his 
elder brothers and sisters : he heard his mother speak of him 
as her youngest darling with a loving pathos in her tone, 
which naturally suffused his own view of himself, and gave 
him the habitual consciousness of being at once very young 
and very interesting. Then, the disclosure of his tender 
years was a constant matter of astonishment to strangers who 
had had proof of his precocious talents, and the astonishment 
extended to what is called the w^orld at large when he pro- 
duced “A Comparative Estimate of European Nations” be- 
fore he was well out of his teens. All comers,, on a first 
interview, told him that he was marvellously young, and some 
repeated the statement each time they saw him ; all critics 
who wrote about him called attention to the same ground for 
w^onder: his deficiencies and excesses were alike to be ac- 
counted for by the flattering fact of his youth, and his youth 
was the golden background which set off his many-hued en- 
dowments. Here was already enough to establish a strong 
association between his sense of identity and his sense of be- 
ing unusually young. But after this he devised and founded 
an ingenious organization for consolidating the literary inter- 
ests of all the four continents (subsequently including Austra- 
lasia and Polynesia), he himself presiding in the central office, 
which thus became a new theatre for the constantly repeated 
situation of an astonished stranger in the presence of a boldly 
scheming administrator found to be remarkably young. If 
we imagine with due charity the effect on Ganymede, we shall 
think it greatly to credit that continued to feci 
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uecessity of being something more than young, and did not 
sink by rapid degrees into a parallel of that melancholy ob- 
ject, a superannuated youthful phenomenon. Happily he 
had enough of valid, active faculty to save him from that 
tragic fate. He had not exhausted his fountain of eloquent 
opinion in his Comparative Estimate,’' so as to feel himself, 
like some other juvenile celebrities, the sad survivor of his 
own manifest destiny, or like one who has risen too early in 
the morning, and finds all the solid day turned into a fatigued 
afternoon. He has continued to be productive both of 
schemes and writings, being perhaps helped by the fact that 
his Comparative Estimate ” did not greatly affect the cur- 
rents of European thought, and left him with the stimulating 
hope that he had not done his best, but might yet produce 
what would make his youth more surprising than ever. 

I saw something of him through his Antinous period, the 
time of rich chestnut locks, parted not by a visible white line 
but by a shadowed furrow from which they fell in massive 
ripples to right and left. In these slim days he looked the 
younger for being rather below the middle size ; and though 
at last one perceived him contracting an indefinable air of 
self-consciousness, a slight exaggeration of the facial move- 
ments, the attitudes, the little tricks, and the romance in shirt 
collars, which must be expected from one who, in spite othis 
knowledge, was so exceedingly young, it was impossible to 
say that, he was making any great mistake about himself. He 
was only undergoing one form of a common moral disease: 
being strongly mirrored for himself in the remark of others, 
he was getting to see his real characteristics as a dramatic 
part, a type to which his doings were always in correspon- 
dence. Owing to my absence on travel and to other causes, 

I had lost sight of him for several years i but such a separa- 
tion between two who have not missed each other seems in 
this busy century only a pleasant reason, when they happen 
to meet again in some old accustomed haunt, for the one who 
has stayed at home to be more communicative about himself 
than he can well be to those who have all along been in his 
neighborhood. He had married in the interval, and as if to 
keep up his surprising youthfulness in all relations, he had 
taken a wife considerably older than himself. It would prob- 
ably have seemed to him a disturbing inversion of the natural 
order that any one very near to him should have been younger 
than he, except his own children, who, however young, 
would not necessarily hinder the normal surprise at the 
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youthfiilness of their father. And if my glance had revealed 
my impression on first seeing him again, he might have re- 
ceived a rather disagreeable shock, which was far from my 
intention. My mind, having retained a very exact image of 
his former appearance, took note of unmistakable changes, 
such as a painter would certainly not have made by way of 
flattering his subject. He had lost his slimness, and that 
curved solidity which might have adorned a taller man was a 
rather sarcastic threat to his short figure. The English branch 
of the Teutonic race does not produce many fat youths, and 
I have even heard an American lady say that she was much 
‘‘ disappointed ” at the moderate number and size of our fat 
men, considering their reputation in the United States ; hence 
a stranger would now have been apt to remark that Ganymede 
was unusually plump for a distinguished writer, rather than 
unusually young. But how was -he to know this? Many 
long-standing prepossessions are as hard to be corrected as a 
long-standing mispronunciation, against which the direct ex 
perience of eye and ear is often powerless. And I could per- 
ceive that Ganymede's inwrought sense of his surprising 
youthfulness had been stronger than the superficial reckoning 
of his years and the merely optical phenomena of the looking- 
glass. He now held a post under Government, and not 
only saw, like most subordinate functionaries, how ill every- 
thing was managed, but also what were the changes that a 
high constructive ability would dictate ; and in mentioning to 
me his own speeches, and other efforts toward propagating 
reformatory views in his department, he concluded by chang- 
ing his tone to a sentimental head-voice and saying ; 

“ But I am so young ; people object to any prominence 
on my part ; I can only get myself heard anonymously, and 
when some attention has been drawn the name is sure to 
creep out. The writer is known to be young, and things are 
none the forwarder.” 

Well," said I, “ youth seems the only drawback that is 
sure to diminish. You and I have seven years less of it than 
when w^e last met.” 

“Ah ! ” returned Ganymede, as lightly as, possible, at the 
same time casting an observant glance over me, as if he were 
marking the effect of seven years on a person who had prob- 
ably begun life with an old look, and even as an infant had 
given his countenance to that significant doctrine, the trans- 
migration of ancient souls into modern bodies. 

I left him on that occasion without any melancholy fore- 
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cast that his illusion would be suddenly or painfully broken 
up. I saw that he was well victualled and defended against 
a ten years’ siege from ruthless facts ; and in the course of 
time observation convinced me that his resistance received 
considerable aid from without. Each of his written produc- 
tions, as it came out, was still commented on as the work of 
a very young man. One critic, finding that he wanted so- 
lidity, charitably referred to his youth as an excuse. An- 
other, dazzled by his brilliancy, seemed to regard his youth 
as so wondrous that all other authors appeared decrepit by 
comparison, and their style such as might be looked for from 
gendemen of the old school Able pens (according to a famil- 
iar metaphor) appeared to shake their heads good-humoreaiy, 
implying that Ganymede’s crudities were pardonable in one 
so exceedingly young. Such unanimity amidst diversity, 
which a distant posterity might take for evidence that on the 
point of age at least there could have been no mistake, was 
not really more difficult to account for than the prevalence of 
cotton in our fabrics. Ganymede had been first introduced 
into the writing world as remarkably young, and it was no ex- 
ceptional consequence that the first deposit of information 
about him held its ground against facts which, however open 
to observation, were not necessarily thought of. . It is not so 
easy, with our rates and taxes and need for economy in all 
directions, to cast away an epithet or remark that turns up 
cheaply, and to go in expensive search after more genuine 
substitutes. There is high Homeric precedent for keeping 
fast hold of an epithet under all changes of circumstance, and 
so the precocious author of the ‘‘ Comparative Estimate ” 
heard the echoes repeating “ Young Ganymede ” when an 
illiterate beholder at a railway station would have given him 
forty years at least. Besides, important elders, sachems of 
the clubs and public meetings, had a genuine opinion of him 
as young enough to be checked for speech on subjects which 
they had spoken mistakenly about wffien he was in his cradle ; 
and then, the midway parting of his crisp hair, not common 
among English committee men, formed a presumption against 
the ripeness of his judgment which nothing but a speedy 
baldness could have removed. 

It is but fair to mention all these outward confirmations 
of Ganymede’s illusion, wjiich shows no signs of leaving 
him. It is true that he no longer hears expressions of sur- 
prise at his youthfulness, on a first introduction to an admir- 
ing reader ; but this sort of external evidence has become an 
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unnecessary crutch to his habitual inward persuasion. His 
manners, his costume, his suppositions of the impression he 
makes on others, have all their former correspondence with 
the dramatic part of the young genius. As to the incongruity 
of his contour and other little accidents of physique, he is 
probably no more aware that they will affect others as incon- 
gruities than Armida is conscious how much her rouge pro- 
vokes our notice of her wrinkles, and causes us to mention 
sarcastically that motherly age which we should otherwise re- 
gard with affectionate reverence. 

But let us be just enough to admit that there may be old- 
young coxcombs as well as old-young coquettes. 
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XIIL 

HOW WE COME TO GIVE OURSELVES FALSE TESTIMOHIALI^ 
AND BELIEVE IN THEM. 

It is my way, when I observe any instance of folly, any 
queer habit, any absurd illusion, straightway to look for some- 
thing of the same type in myself, feeling sure that, amidst all 
differences, there will be a certain correspondence ; just as 
there is more or less correspondence in the natural history 
even of continents widely apart, and of islands in opposite 
zones. No doubt men’s minds differ in what we may call 
* their climate or share of solar energy, and a feeling or ten- 
dency which is comparable to a panther in one may have no 
more imposing aspect than that of a weasel in another: some 
are like a tropical habitat in which the very ferns cast a mighty 
shadow, and the grasses are a dry ocean in which a hunter 
may be submerged ; others like the chilly latitudes in which 
your forest-tree, fit elsewhere to prop a mine, is a pretty mifx- 
iature suitable for fancy potting. The eccentric man might 
be typified by the Australian fauna, refutinghalf our judicious 
assumptions of what nature allows. Still, whether fate com- 
manded us to thatch our persons among the Eskimos or to 
choose the latest thing in tattooing among the Polynesian 
isles, our precious guide Comparison would teach us in the 
first place by likeness, and our clew to further knowledge 
would be resemblance to what we already know. Hence, 
having a keen interest in the natural history of my inward 
self, I pursue this plan I have mentioned of using my obser- 
vation as a clew or lantern by which I detect small herbage 
or lurking life ; or I take my neighbor in his least becoming- 
tricks or efforts as an opportunity for luminous deduction 
concerning the figure the htiman genus makes in the specimen 
which I myself furnish. 

Introspection which starts with the purpose of finding out 
one’s own absurdities is not likely to be very mischievous, yet 
of course it is not free from dangers any more than breathing 
is, or the other functions that keep us alive and active. To judge 
of others by one’s, self is, in its most innocent meaning, the 
briefest expressiou for our Quly method of knowing mankind j 
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yet, we perceive, it has come to mean in many cases eithei 
the vulgar mistake which reduces every man’s value to the 
very low figure at which the valuer himself happens to stand 
or else the amiable illusion of the higher nature misled by a 
too generous construction of the lower. One cannot give a 
recipe for wise judgment : it resembles appropriate muscular 
action, which is attained by the myriad lessons in nicety of 
balance and of aim that only practice can give. The danger 
of the inverse procedure, judging of self by what one observes 
in others, if it is carried on with much impartiality and keen- 
ness of discernment, is that it has a laming effect, enfeebling 
the energies of indignation and scorn, which are the proper 
scourges of wrong-doing and meanness, and which should con- 
tinually feed the wholesome restraining power of public 
opinion. I respect the horsewhip when applied to the back 
of cruelty, and think that he who applies it is a more perfect 
human being because his outleap of indignation is not checked 
by a too curious reflection on the nature of guilt — a more 
perfect human being because he more completely incorporates 
the best social life of the race, which can never be constituted 
by ideas that nullify action. This is the essence of Dante’s 
sentiment (it is painful to think that he applies it veiy 
cruelly) — 

E cortesia fu, lui esser villano — ” * 

and it is undeniable that a too intense consciousness of one’s 
kinship with all frailties and vices undermines the active 
heroism which battles against wrong. 

Eut certainly nature has taken care that this danger should 
not at present be very threatening. One could not fairly 
describe the generality of one’s neighbors as too lucidly 
aware of manifesting in their own persons the weaknesses 
which they observe in the rest of her Majesty’s subjects ; on 
the contrary, a hasty conclusion as to schemes of Providence 
might lead to the supposition that one man was intended to 
correct another by being most intolerant of the ugly quality 
or trick which he himself possesses. Doubtless philosophers 
will be able to explain how it must necessarily be so, but 
pending the full extension of the priori method, which will 
show that only blockheads could expect anything to be other- 
wise, it does seem surprising that Heloisa should be dis- 
gusted at Laura’s attempts to disguise her age — attempts 
which she recognizes so thoroughly because they enter into 

* Joferno, j^q. 
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her own practice ; that Semper, who often responds at public 
dinners and proposes resolutions on platforms, though he has 
a trying gestation of every speech and a bad time for himself 
and others at every delivery, should yet remark pitilessly on 
the folly of precisely the same course of action in Ubique; 
that Aliquis, who lets no attack on himself pass unnoticed, 
and for every handful of gravel against his windows sends a 
stone in reply, should deplore the iihadvised retorts of Quls- 
piam, who does not perceive that to show one’s self angry 
with an adversary is to gratify him. To be unaware of our 
own little tricks of manner or our own mental blemishes and 
excesses is a comprehensible unconsciousness; the puzzling 
fact is that people should apparently take no account of their 
deliberate actions, and should expect them to be equally 
ignored by others. It is an inversion of the accepted order ; 
there it is the phrases that are official and the conductor 
privately manifested sentiment that is taken to be real ; here 
it seems that the practice is taken to be official and entirely 
nullified by the verbal representation which contradicts it. 
The thief making avow to Heaven of full restitution and 
whispering some reservations, expecting to cheat Omniscience 
by an “ aside,” is hardly more ludicrous than the many ladies 
and gentlemen who have more belief, and expect others to 
have it, in their own statement about their habitual doings 
than in the contradictory fact which is patent in the daylight. 
One reason of the absurdity is that we are led by a tradition 
about ourselves, so that long after a man has practically de- 
parted from a rule or principle he continues innocently to 
state it as a true description of his practice — just as he has a 
long tradition that he is not an old gentleman, and is startled 
when he is seventy at overhearing himself c5.11ed by an epithet 
which he has only applied to others. 

“ A person with your tendency of constitution should take 
as little sugar as possible,” said Pilulus to Bovis somewhere 
in the darker decades of this century. It has made a great 
difference to Avis since he took my advice in that matter ; he 
used to consume half a pound a day.” 

“ God bless me ! ” cries Bovis. “ I take very little sugat 
myself.” 

“Twenty-six large lumps every day of your life, Mr. 
Bovis,” says his wife. , ^ 

“ No such thing ! ” exclaims- Bovis. 

“ You drop them into your tea, coffee, and whiskey yom 
self, my dear, and I count them.” 
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Nonsense laughs Bovis, turning to Pilulus, that they 
may exchange a glance of mutual amusement at a woman’s 
inaccurac}^ 

But she happened to be right. Bovis had never said in- 
wardly that he would take a large allowance of sugar, and he 
had the tradition about himself that he was a man of the 
most moderate habits ; hence, with this conviction, he was 
naturally disgusted at the saccharine excesses of Avis. 

I have sometimes thought that this facility of men in be- 
lieving that they are still what they once meant to be — this 
undisturbed appropriation of a traditional character which is 
often but a melancholy relic of early resolutions, like the worn 
and soiled testimonial to soberness and honesty carried in the 
pocket of a . tippler whom the need of a dram has driven into 
peculation — may sometimes diminish the turpitude of what 
seems a fiat, barefaced falsehood. It is notorious that a man 
may go on uttering false assertions about his own acts till he 
at last believes in them. Is it not possible that sometimes, 
in the very first utterance, there may be a shape of creed-re- 
citing belief, a reproduction of a traditional self which is clung 
to against all evidence .? There is no knowing all the dis- 
guises of the lying serpent.^ 

When we come to examine in detail what is the sane mind 
in sane body, the final test of completeness seems to be a 
security of distinction between what we have professed and 
what we have done — what we have aimed at and what we have 
achieved — what we have invented and what we have witnessed 
or had evidenced to us — what we think and feel in the present 
and what we thought and felt in the past 

I know that there is a common prejudice which regards 
the habitual confusion of now and of it was and it is, of 
if seemed so and 1 should like it to be so, as a mark of high im- 
aginative endowment, while the power of precise statement 
and description is rated lower, as the attitude of an eveiy-day 
prosaic mind. High imagination is often assigned or claimed 
as if it were a ready activity in fabricating extravagances such 
-as are presented by fevered dreams, or as if its possessors 
were in that state of inability to give credible testimony which 
would warrant their exclusion from the class of acceptable 
witnesses in a court of justice ; so that a creative genius might 
fairly be subjected to the disability which some laws have 
stamped on dicers, slaves, and other classes whose position 
was held perverting to their sense of social responsibility. 

This endowment of mental confusion is often boasted of 


FALSE TESTIMONIALS' ^ 

by persons whose imaginativeness would not otherwise be 
known, unless it were by the slow process of detecting that 
their descriptions and narratives were not to be trusted, . Gal- 
lista is always ready to testify of herself that she is an imag- 
inative person, and sometimes adds, in illustration, that if she 
had taken a walk and seen an old heap of stones on her way, 
the account she would give on returning would include many 
pleasing particulars of her own invention, transforming the 
simple heap into an interesting castellated ruin. This creative 
freedom is all very well in the right place ; but before I can 
grant it to be a sign of unusual mental power, I must inquire 
whether, on being requested to give a precise description of 
what she saw, she would be able to cast aside her arbitrary 
combinations and recover the objects she really perceived, so 
as to make them recognizable by another person who passed 
the same way. Otherwise her glorifying imagination is not 
an addition to the fundamental power of strong, discerning 
perception, but a cheaper substitute. And in fact, I find, on 
listening to Callista^s conversation, that she has a very lax 
conception even of common objects, and an equally lax memory 
of events. It seems of no consequence to her whether she 
shall say that a stone is overgrown with moss or with lichen, 
that a building is of sandstone or of granite, that Melibceus 
once forgot to put on his cravat or that he always appears with- 
out it ; that everybody says so, or that one stock-broker's wife 
said so yesterday ; that Philemon praised Euphemia up to the 
skies, or that he denied knowing any particular evil of her. 
She is one of those respectable witnesses who would testifyto 
the exact moment of an apparition, because any desirable 
moment will be as exact as another to her remembrance ; or 
who would be the most worthy to witness the action of spirits 
on slates and tables because the action of limbs would not 
probably arrest her attention. She would describe the sur- 
prising phenomena exhibited by the powerful Medium with the 
same freedom that she vaunted in relation to the old heap of 
stones. Her supposed imaginativeness is simply a very usual 
lack of discriminating perception, accompanied with a less 
usual activity of misrepresentation, which, if it had been a 
little more intense, or had been stimulated by circumstance, 
might have made her a profuse writer, unchecked by the 
troublesome need of veracity. 

These characteristics are the very opposite of such as yield 
a fine imagination, which is always based on a keen vision, a 
keen consciousness of what and carries the store of definite 
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knowledge as material for the construction of its inward 
visions. Witness Dante, who is at once the most precise and 
homely in his reproduction of actual objects, and the most 
soaringly at large in his imaginative combinations. On a 
much lower level we distinguish the hyperbole and rapid de- 
velopment in descriptions of persons and events which are 
lit up by humorous intention in the speaker — we distinguish 
this charming play of intelligence, which resembles musical 
impiovisation on a given motive, wdierethe farthest sweep of 
curve is looped into relevancy by an instinctive method, from 
the florid inaccuracy or helpless exaggeration which is really 
something commoner than the correct simplicity often depre- 
ciated as prosaic. 

Even if high imagination were to be identified with illusion, 
there would be the same sort of difference between the imperial 
wealth of illusion which is informed by industrious observa- 
tion, and the trumpery stage-property illusion which depends 
on the ill-defined impressions gathered by capricious inclina- 
tion, as there is between a good and a bad picture of the 
Last Judgment. In both these the subject is a combination 
never actually witnessed, and in the good picture the general 
combination may be of surpassing boldness ; but on examina- 
tion it is seen that the separate elements have been closely 
studied from real objects. And even where we find the charm 
of ideal elevation with wrong drawing and fantastic color, the 
charm is dependent on the selective sensibility of the painter 
to certain real delicacies of form which confer the expression 
he longed to render ; for apart from this basis of an effect per- 
ceived in common, there could be no conveyance of aesthetic 
meaning by the painter to the beholder. In this sense it is 
as true to say of Fra Angelico^s Coronation of the Virgin, 
that it has a strain of reality, as to say so of a portrait by 
Rembrandt, which also has its strain of ideal elevation to 
Rembrandt’s virile selective sensibility. 

To correct such self -flatterers as Callista, it is worth re- 
peating that powerful imagination is not false outward vision, 
but intense inward representation, and a creative energy con- 
stantly fed by susceptibility to the veriest minutim of ex- 
perience, which it reproduces and constructs in fresh and fresh 
wholes ; not the habitual confusion of provable fact with the 
fictions of fancy and transient inclination, but a breadth of 
ideal association which informs every material object, every 
incidental fact, with far-reaching memories and stored residues 
of passion, bringing into new light the less obvious relations 
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of human existence. The illusion to which it is liable is not 
that of habitually taking duck-ponds for lilied pools, but of 
being more or less transiently and in varying degrees so ab- 
sorbed in ideal vision as to lose the consciousness of sur- 
rounding objects or occurrences ; and when that rapt con- 
dition IS past, the sane genius discriminates clearly between 
what has been given in this parenthetic state of excitement, 
and what he has known, and may count on, in the ordinary 
world of experience. Dante seems to have expressed these 
conditions perfectly in that passage of the Ptirgaioino where, 
after a triple vision which has made him forget his sur- 
roundings, he says : 

Quando Panima mia tono di fiiori 
Alle cose die son fuor di lei vere, 
lo riconobbi i miei mon falsi errori.” — C. XV”. 

He distinguishes the ideal truth of his entranced vision 
from the series of external facts to which his consciousness 
had returned. Isaiah gives us the date of his vision in the 
Temple— ‘Uhe year that King Uzziah died” — and if after- 
ward the mighty-winged seraphim were present with him as 
he trod the street, he doubtless knew them for images of 
memory, and did not cry Look ! ” to the passers-by. 

Certainly the seer, whether prophet, philosopher, scientific 
discoverer, or poet, may happen lo be rather mad : his powers 
may have been used lip, like Don Quixote’s, in their visionary 
or theoretic constructions, so that the reports of common- 
sense fail to affect him, or the continuous strain of excitement 
may have robbed his mind of its elasticity. It is hard for 
our frail mortality to carry the burden of greatness with 
steady gait and full alacrity of perception. Bat he is the 
strongest seer mio can support the stress of creative energy, 
and yet keep that sanity of expectation which consists in dis- 
tinguishing, as Dante does, between the cose che son vere out- 
side the individual mind, and the non falsi errori which arc 
the revelations of true imaginative power 
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XIY. 

THE TOO READY WRITER. 

One who talks too much, hindering the rest of the com- 
pany from taking their turn, and apparently seeing no reason 
why they should not rather desire to know his opinion or 
experience in relation to all subjects, or at least to renounce 
the discussion of any topic where he can make no figure, has 
never been praised for this industrious monopoly of work 
which others would willingly have shared in. However 
various and brilliant his talk may be, we suspect him of im- 
poverishing us by excluding the contributions of other minds, 
which attract our curiosity the more because he has shut 
them up in silence. Besides, we get tired of a ‘‘manner’’ in 
conversation as in painting, when one theme after another is 
treated with the same lines and touches. I begin with a 
liking for an estimable master, hut by the time he has 
stretched his interpretation of the world unbrokenly along a 
palatial gallery, I have had what the cautious Scotch mind 
would call “ enough ” of him. There is monotony and nar- 
rowness already to spare in my own identity ; what comes 
to me from without should be larger and more impartial 
than the judgment of any single interpreter. On this ground 
even a modest person, without power or will to shine in the 
conversation, may easily find the predominating talker a nuis- 
ance, while those who are full of matter on special topics 
are continually detecting miserably thin places in the web of 
that information which he will not desist from imparting. 
Nobody that I know of ever proposed a testimonial to a man 
for thus volunteering the whole expense of the conversation. 

Why is there a different standard of judgment with regard 
to a writer who plays much the same part in literature as the 
excessive talker plays in what is traditionally called conversa- 
tion ? The busy Adrastus, wdiose professional engagements 
might seem more than enough for the nervous energy of one 
man, and who yet finds time to print essays on the chief cur- ‘ 
rent subjects, from the tri-iingual inscriptions, or the Idea of 
the Infinite among the prehistoric Lapps, to the Colorado 
beetle and the grape disease in the south of France, is gener- 
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ally praised, if not admired, for the breadth of his mental 
range and his gigantic powers of work. Poor Theron, who 
has some original ideas' on a subject to which he has given 
years of research and meditation, has been waiting anxiously 
from month to month to see welither his condensed exposition 
will find a place in the next advertised programme, but sees 
it, on the contrary, regularly excluded, and twice the space he 
asked for filled with the copious brew of Adrastus, wliose name 
carries custom like a celebrated trade-mark. Why should the 
eager haste to tell what he thinks on the shortest notice, as 
if his opinion were a needed preliminary to discussion, get a 
man the reputation of being a conceited bore in conversation, 
when nobody blames the same tendency if it shows itself in 
print? The excessive talker can only be in one gathering at 
a time, and there is the comfort of thinking that everywhere else 
other fellow-citizens who have something to say may get a 
chance of delivering themselves; but the exorbitant writer 
can occupy space and spread over it the more or less agreeable 
flavor of his mind in four ‘‘ mediums ” at once, and on subjects 
taken from the four winds. Such restless and versatile oc- 
cupants of literary space and time should have lived earlier, 
when the world wanted summaries of all extant knowledge, 
and this knowledge being small, there was the more room 
for commentary and conjecture. They might have played the 
part of an Isiclor of Seville, or a Vincent of Beauvais bril- 
liantl}', and the willingness to write ever3'thing themselves 
would have been strictly in place. In the present day, the 
busy retailer of other people’s knowledge which he has spoiled 
in the handling, the restless guesser and commentator, the im- 
portunate hawker of undesirable superfluities, the everlasting 
word-compeller, who rises early in the morning to praise what 
the world has already glorified, or makes himself haggard at 
night in writing out his dissent from what nobody ever be- 
lieVed, is not simply gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil 
agens ” — he is an obstruction. Like an incompetent architect, 
with too much interest at his back, he obtrudes his ill-consid- 
ered work where place ought to ha\'e been left to better men. 

Is it out of the question that we should entertain some 
scruple about mixing our own flavor, as of the too cheap and 
insistent nutmeg, with that of every great writer and eveiy 
great subject — especially when our flavor is all we have to give, 
the matter or knowledge having been already given by some- 
body else ? What if we were only like the Spanish wine-skins 
which impress the innocent stranger with the notion that the 
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Spanish grape has naturally a taste of leather ? One could 
wish that even the greatest minds should leave some themes urn 
handled, or at least leave us no more than a paragraph or two 
on them to show how well they did in not being more 
lengthy. 

Such entertainment of scruple can hardly be expected 
from the young ; but happily their readiness to mirror the 
universe anew for the rest of mankind is not encouraged by 
easy publicity. ’ In the vivacious Pepin I have often seen the 
image of my early youth, when it seemed to me astonishing 
that the philosophers had left so many difficulties unsolved, 
and that so many great themes had raised no great poet to treat 
them. I had an elated sense that I should find my brain full 
of theoretic clews when I looked for them, and that wherever 
a poet had not done what I expected, it was for want of my 
insight. Not knowing what had been said about the play of 
Romeo and Juliet, I felt myself capable of writing something 
original on its blemishes and beauties. In relation to all sub- 
jects I had a joyous consciousness of that ability which is prior 
to knowledge, and of only needing to apply myself in order to 
master any task — to conciliate philosophers whose systems 
were at present but dimly known to me, to estimate foreign 
poets whom I had not yet read, to show up mistakes in a 
historical monograph that roused my interest in an epoch 
which I had been hitherto ignorant of — when I should once 
have had time to verify my views of jorobability by looking into 
an encyclopaedia. So Pepin ; save only that he is industrious 
while I was idle. Like the astronomer in Rasselas, I 
swayed the universe in my consciousness without making any 
difference outside me ; whereas Pepin, while feeling himself 
powerful with the stars in their courses, really raises some 
dust here below. He is no longer in his spring-tide ; but hav- 
ing been always busy, he has been obliged to use his first im- 
pressions as if they were deliberate opinions, and to range 
himself on the corresponding side in ignorance of much that 
he commits himself to ; so that he retains some characteristics 
of a comparatively tender age, and among them a certain 
surprise that there have not been more persons equal to him- 
self. Perhaps it is unfortunate for him that he early gained a 
hearing, or at least a place in print, and was thus encouraged 
in acquiring a fixed habit of writing, to the exclusion or any 
other bread-winning pursuit. He is already to be classed as 
a ‘^general writer,” corresponding to the comprehensive wants 
of the general jeader,” and with this industry on liis hands 
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it is not enough for him to keep up the ingenuou.: self-reliance 
of youth : he finds himself under an obligation to be skilled 
in various methods of seeming to know • and having habit- 
ually expressed himself before he was convinced^ his interest 
in all subjects is chiefly to ascertain that he has not made a 
mistake, and to feel his infallibility confirmed. That impulse 
to decide, that vague sense of being able to achieve the miat- 
tempted, that dream of aerial unlimited movement at will 
withoutfeet or wings, which were once but the joyous mounting 
of young sap, are already taking shape as unalterable woody 
fibre ; the impulse has hardened into “ style,” and into a pat- 
tern of peremptory sentences; the sense of ability in the 
presence of other men’s failures is turning into the official 
arrogance of one who habitually issues directions which he 
has never himself been called on to execute ; the dreamy 
buoyancy of the stripling has taken on a fatal sort of reality 
in written pretensions which carry consequences. He is on 
the way to become like the loud-buzzing, bouncing Bombus, 
who combines conceited illusions enough to supply several 
patients in a lunatic asylum with the freedom to show him- 
self at large in various forms of print. If one who takes him- 
self for the telegraphic centre of all American wires is to be 
confined as unfit to transact affairs, what shall we say to the 
man who believes himself in possession of the unexpressed 
motives and designs dwelling in the breasts of all sovereigns 
and all politicians ? And I grieve to think that poor Pepin, 
though less political, may by and by manifest a persuasion 
hardly more sane, for he is beginning to explain people’s writ- 
ing by what he does not know about them. Yet he was once 
at the comparatively innocent stage which I have confessed 
to be that of my own early astonishment at my powerful 
originality ; and copying the just humility of the old Puritan, 
I may say, But for the grace of discouragement, this 
coxcombry might have been mine.” 

Pepin made for himself a necessity of writing (and getting 
printed) before he had considered whether he had the knowl- 
edge or belief that would furnish eligible matter. At first, 
perhaps, the necessity galled him a little, but it is now as 
easily borne, nay, is as irrepressible a habit as the outpouring 
of inconsiderate talk. He is gradually being condemned to 
.have no genuine impressions, no direct consciousness of en- 
joyment or the reverse from ike quality of what is before 
him : his perceptions are continually arrangir themselves in 
forms suitable to a printed judgi:icnt, and hence they will 
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often turn out to be as much to the purpose if they are written 
without any direct contemplation of the object, and are guided 
by a few external conditions which serve to classify it for him. 
In this way he is irrevocably losing the faculty of accurate 
mental vision : having bound himself to express judgments 
which will satisfy some other demands than that of veracity, 
he has blunted his perceptions by continual preoccupation. 
We cannot command veracity at will ; the power of seeing 
and reporting truly is a form of health that has to be deli- 
cately guarded, and as an ancient Rabbi has solemnly said, 
“ The penalty of untruth is untruth/’ But Pepin is only a 
mild example of the fact that incessant writing with a view to 
printing carries internal consequences which have often the 
nature of disease. And however unpractical it may be held 
to consider vvhether we have anything to print which it is 
good for the world to read, or which has not been better said 
before, it will perhaps be allowed to be worth considering 
what effect the printing may have on ourselves. Clearly 
there is a sort of writing which helps to keep the writer in a 
ridiculously contented ignorance ; raising in him continually 
the sense of having delivered himself effectively, so that the 
acquirement of more thorough knowledge seems as super- 
fluous as the purchase of costume for a past occasion. He 
has invested his vanity (perhaps his hope of income) in his 
own shallownesses and mistakes, and must desire treir pros- 
perity. Like the professional prophet, he learns to be glad 
of the harm that keeps up his credit, and to be sorry for the 
good that contradicts him. It is hard enough for any of us, 
amidst the changing winds of fortune and the hurly-burly of 
events, to keep quite clear of a gladness which is another’s 
calamity ; but one may choose not to enter on a course which 
will turn such gladness into a fixed habit of mind, committing 
ourselves to be continually pleased that others should appear 
to be wrong in order that wemay have the air of being right. 

In some cases, perhaps, it might be urged that Pepin has 
remained the more self-contented because he has not wTitten 
everything he believed himself capable of. He once asked 
me to read a sort of programme of the species of romance 
which he should think it worth while to write — a species 
which he contrasted in strong terms with the productions of 
illustrious but overrated authors in this branch. Pepin’s 
romance was to present the splendors of the Roman Empire 
at the culmination of its grandeur, when decadence was spirit- 
ually; but not visibly imminent : it was to show the workings 
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of human passion in the most pregnant and exalted of human 
circumstances, the designs of statesmen, the interfusion of 
philosophies, the rural relaxation and converse of immortal 
poets, the majestic triumphs of warriors, the mingling of a 
quaint and sublime in religious ceremony, the gorgeous del- 
irium of gladiatorial shows, and under all the secretly working 
leaven of Christianity. Such a romance would not call the 
attention of society to the dialect of stable-boys, the low habits 
of rustics, the vulgarity of small school-masters, the manners 
of men in livery, or to any other form of uneducated talk and 
sentiments : its characters w'ould have virtues and vices alike 
on the grand scale, and would express themselves in an Eng- 
lish representing the discourse of the most powerful minds, 
in the best Latin, or possibly Greek, when there occurred a 
scene with a Greek philosopher on a visit to Rome or resident 
there as a teacher. In this way Pepin would do in fiction 
what had never been done before : something not at all like 
“ Rienzi or Notre Dame de Paris,” or any other attempt 
of that kind, but something at once more penetrating and 
more magnificent, more passionate and more philosophical, 
more panoramic yet more select r something that would pre- 
sent a conception of a gigantic period ; in short, something 
truly Roman and world-historical. 

When Pepin gave me this programme to read he was 
much younger than at present. Some slight success in an- 
other vein diverted him from the production of panoramic 
and select romance ; and the experience of not having tried 
to carry out his programme has naturally made him more 
biting and sarcastic on the failures of those who have actually 
written romances without apparently having had a glimpse of 
a conception equal to his. Indeed, I am often comparing 
his rather touchingly inflated fidivefe^ as of a small young per- 
son walking on tiptoe while he is talking of elevated things, 
at the time when he felt himself the author of that unwritten 
romance, with his present epigrammatic curtness and affecta- 
tion of power kept strictly in reserve. His paragraphs now 
seem to have a bitter smile in them, from the consciousness 
of a mind too penetrating to accept any other man’s ideas, 
and too equally competent in all directions to seclude his 
power in any one form of creation, but rather fitted to hang 
over them all as a lamp of guidance to the sturablers below. 
You perceive how proud he is of not being indebted to any 
writer: even wdth the dead he is on the creditor’s side, for 
he is doing them the service of letting the world know what 
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they meant better than those poor pre-Pepinians themselves 
had any means of doing, and he treats the mighty shades 
very cavalierly. 

In this fellow-citizen of ours, considered simply in the 
light of a baptized Christian and tax-paying Englishman, 
really as madly conceited, as empty reverential feeling, as 
unveracious and careless of justice, as full of catch-penny de- 
vices and staggy attitudinizing as on examination his writing 
shows itself to be? By no means. He has arrived at the 
present pass in “ the literary calling ’’ through the self-imposed 
obligation to give himself a manner which would convey the 
impression of superior knowledge and ability. He is much 
worthier and more admirable than his written productions, 
because the moral aspects exhibited in his writing are felt to 
be ridiculous or disgraceful in the personal relations of life. 
In blaming Pepin’s writing, we are accusing the public con- 
science, which is so lax and ill-formed on the momentous 
bearings of authorship that it sanctions the total absence of 
scruple in undertaking and prosecuting what should be the 
best warranted of vocations. 

Hence I still accept friendly relations with Pepin, for he 
has much private amiability ; and though he probably thinks 
of me as a man of slender talents, without rapidity of 

and with no compensatory penetration, he meets me 
very cordially, and would not, I am sure, willingly pain me in 
conversation by crudely declaring his low estimate of my 
capacity. Yet I have often known him to insult my betters, 
and contribute (perhaps unreflectingly) to encourage injurious 
conceptions of them ; but what is done in the eourse of his 
professional writing, and the public conscience still leaves 
such writing nearly on a level of the Merry-Andrew’s dress, 
which permits an impudent deportment and extraordinary 
gambols to one who, in his ordinary clothing, shows himself 
the decent father of a family. 
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DISEASES OF SMALL AUTHORSHIP. 

Particular callings, it is known, encourage particular 
diseases. There is a painter’s colic : the Sheffield grinder 
falls a victim to the inhalation of steel dust: clergymen so 
often have a kind of sore throat that this otherwise secular 
ailment gets named after them. And perhaps, if we were to in- 
quire, we should find a similar relation between certain moral 
ailments and these various occupations, though here in the 
case of clergymen there would be specific differences : the poor 
curate, equally with the rector, is liable to clergyman’s sore 
throat, but he would probably be found free from the chronic 
moral ailments encouraged by the possession of glebe and 
those higher chances of preferment which follow on having a 
good position already. On the other hand, the poor curate 
might have severe attacks of calculating expectancy concern- 
ing parishioners^ turkeys, cheeses, and fat geese, or of uneasy 
rivalry for the donations of clerical charities. 

Authors are so miscellaneous a class that their personified 
diseases, physical and moral, might include the whole proces- 
sion of human disorders, led by dyspepsia and ending in mad- 
ness — the awful Dumb Show of a workhhistoric tragedy. 
Take a large enough area of human life, and all comedy 
melts into tragedy, like the Fool’s part of the side of Lear. 
The chief scenes get filled with erring heroes, guileful usurp- 
ers, persecuted discoverers, dying deliverers : everywhere the 
protagonist has a part pregnant with doom. The comedy 
sinks to an accessory, and if there are loud laughs they seem 
a convulsive transition from sobs j or if the comedy is touched 
with a gentle lovingness, the panoramic scene is one where 

Sadness is a kind of mirth, 

So mingled as if mirth did make us sad 
And sadness merry/* 

But I did not set out on the wide survey that would carry 
me into tragedy, and, in fact, had nothing more serious in 

* The Noble Kinsman. 
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my mind than certain small chronic ailments that come of 
small authorship. I was thinking principally of Vorticella, 
who flourished in my youth, not only as a portly lady walking 
in silk attire but also as the authoress of a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Channel Islands, with Notes and an Appendix.” I would by 
no means make it a reproach to her that she wrote no more 
than one book; on the contrary, her stopping there seems to 
me a laudable example. What one would have wished, after 
experience, was that she had refrained from producing even 
that single volume, and thus from giving her self-importance 
a troublesome kind of double incorporation which became 
oppressive to her acquaintances, and set up in herself one of 
those slight chronic forms of disease to which I have just re- 
ferred. She. lived in the considerable provincial town of 
Pumpiter, which had its own newspaper press, with the usual 
divisions of political partisanship and the usual varieties of 
literary criticism—the florid and allusive, the staccato and 
peremptory, the clairvoyant and prophetic, the safe and pat- 
tern-phrased, or what one might call the raany-a-long-day 
style.” 

Vorticella, being the wife of an important townsman, had 
naturally the satisfaction of seeing The Channel Islands,” 
reviewed by all the organs of Pumpiter opinion, and their 
articles or paragraphs held as naturally the opening pages in 
the elegantly bound album prepared by her for the reception 
of ^‘critical opinions.” This ornamental volume lay on a 
special table in her drawing-room, close to the still more 
gorgeously bound work of which it was the significant effect, 
and every guest was allowed the privilege of reading what had 
been said of the authoress and her work in the Pumpiter 
Gazette and Liiera?y WatcJmian^ the Piimpshire Post, the 
Church Clocks the Independent Monitor, and the lively but ju- 
dicious publication known as the Medley Pie ; to be ^followed 
up, if he chose, by the Instructive perusal of the strikingly 
confirmatory judgments, sometimes concurrent in the very 
phrases, of journals from the most distant countries — as the 
Latchgate Argus, the Penllwy Universe, the Cockaleekie Adver- 
tiser, the Goodwin Sands Opinmi, and the Zand's Pnd Times. 

I had friends in Pumpiter, and occasionally paid a long 
visit there. When I called on Vorticella, who had a cousin- 
ship with my hosts, she had to excuse herself because a mes- 
sage claimed her attention for eight or ten minutes; and 
handing me the album of critical opinions, said, with a certain 
emphasis which, considering my youth, was highly complimen- 
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t ary, that she would really like me to read what I should find 
there. This seemed a permissive politeness which I could 
not feel to be an oppression, and I ran my eyes over the dozen 
pages, each with a strip or islet of newswaper in the centre, 
wdtii that freedom of mind (in my case meaning freedom to 
forget) which would be a perilous way of preparing for exam- 
ination. This ad libitum perusal had its interest for me. The 
private truth being that I had not read “ The Channel ls- 
iands,’’ I was amazed at the variety of matter which the vol- 
ume must contain to have impressed these different judges 
with the writer’s surpassing capacity to handle almost all 
branches of inquiry and all forms of presentation. In Jersey 
she had shown herself a historian, in Guernsey a poetess, in 
Alderney a political economist, and in Sark a humorist. 
There were sketches of character scattered through the pages 
which might put our “hctionists ” to the blush ; the style was 
eloquent and racy, studded with gems of felicitous remark ; 
and the moral spirit throughout was so superior that, said 
one, “ the recording angel ” (who is not supposed to take ac- 
count of literature as such) “ would assuredly set down the 
work as a deed of religion.” The force of this eulogy on the 
part of several reviewers was much heightened by the inci- 
dental evidence of their fastidious and severe taste, which 
seemed to suffer considerably from the imperfections of our 
chief writers, even the dead and canonized : one afflicted 
them with the smell of oil; another lacked erudition, and at- 
tempted (though vainly)Ao dazzle them with trivial conceits; 
one wanted to be more philosophical than nature had made 
him ; another, in attempting to be comic, produced the melan- 
choly effect of a half-starved Merry-Andrew ; while one and all, 
from the author of the “ Areopagitica ” downward, had faults 
of style which must have made an able hand in the Latch- 
gate Argus shake the many-glanced head belonging thereto 
with a smile of compassionate disapproval. Not so the auth- 
oress of “The Channel Islands;” Vorticella and Shak- 
speare were allowed to be faultless. I gathered that no 
blemishes were observable in the work of this accomplished 
writer, and the repeated information that she was “ second to 
none ” seemed after this superfluous. Her thick octavo — 
notes, appendix, and all — was unflagging from beginning to 
end ; and the Laudds End Times^ using a rather dangerous 
rhetorical figure, recommended you not to take up' the volume 
unless you had leisure to finish it at a sitting. It had given 
one writer more pleasure than he had had for many a long 
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daj— a sentence which had a melancholy resonance, suggest- 
t Studious languor such as all previous achieve- 

ments of the human mind failed to stimulate into enjovment. 
I think the col ection of critical opinions wound up with this 

^ at the litLgraphed 

sketch of the authoress which fronted the first page of the ah 
bum, when the fair original re-entered, and I laid down the 
volume on its appropriate table. 

“ Well, what do you think of them ? ” said Vorticella with 
an emphasis which had some significance unperceived by me 

these op!"” 

a be veiy gratifying to you,” I answered, with 

a little confusion; for I perceived that I might easily mistake 

a presentiment of an exami- 
nation for which I was by no means crammed. 

cessio?' '‘Itwnrr’’’ ^ 

cession. A few of the notices are written with some nains 

but not one of them has really grappled with the chief idea in 

whether you have studied po- 

iwU^sSies 1 'i™ “ PPSP “kP"* 

I bowed~-I confess it— with the mean hope that this 

pi oof that I had read, marked, and learned. I do not forgive 
myself for this pantomimic falsehood, but I was young and 
morally timorous, and Vorticella’s personality had an effect 
on me something like that of a powerful mesmerizer when 
he directs all his ten fingers toward your eyes, as unpleas- 
antly visible ducts for the invisible stream. I felt a ^reat 
power of contempt in her if I did not come up to her expecta- 

“ Well,” she resumed, “ you observe that not one of them 

'”p' ' jpp 

Here was a judgment on me. Orientally speaking I had 
lifted up my foot on the steep descent of falsity, and was 
compelled to set it down on a lower level. “I should think 

you must be right,” said 1, inwardly resolving that on the nei 
topic I would tell the truth. mi on me next 

_ “I that I am right,” said Vorticella. “The fact 
IS that no critic in this town is fit to meddle with such 
subjects unless it be Volvox, and he, with alb his command 
of language, is very superficial. It is- Volvox who writes in 
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ih.e Monitor, I hope you notited how he contradicts him- 
self?” 

My resolution, helped by the equivalence of dangers, 
stoutly prevailed, and I said “ No.” 

No 1 I am surprised. He is the only one who finds 
fault with me. He is a Dissenter, you know. The Monitor 
is the Dissenters’ organ, but my husband has been so useful 
to them in municipal affairs that they would not venture to 
run my book down ; they feel obliged to tell the truth about 
me. Still, Volvox betrays himself. After praising me for my 
penetration and accuracy, he presently says I have allow^ed 
myself to be imposed upon, and have let my active imagina- 
tion rim away with me. That is like his dissenting imperti- 
nence. Active my imagination may be, but I have it under 
control. Little Vibrio, who writes the playful notice in the 
Medley Pie^ has a clever hit at Volvox in that passage about 
the steeple-chase of imagination, where the loser wants to 
make it appear that the winner was only run away with. But 
if you did not notice Volvox’s self-contradiction you would 
not see the point,” added Vorticella, with rather a chilling 
intonation. “Or perhaps you did not read the Medley Pie 
notice ? That is a pity. Do take up the book again. Vibrio 
is a poor little tippling creature, but, as Mr. Carlyle would say, 
he has an eye, and he is always lively.” 

I did take up the book again, and read as demanded. 

“ It is very ingenious,” said I, really appreciating the 
difficulty of being lively in this connection : it seemed even 
more wonderful than that a Vibrio should have an eye. 

“ You are probably surprised to see no notices from the 
^London press,” said Vorticella, “I have one — a very re- 
markable one — but I reserve it until the others have spoken, 
and then I shall introduce it to wind up. I shall have them 
reprinted, of course, and inserted in future copies. This 
from the Candelabrum is only eight lines in length, but full of 
venom. It calls my style dull and pompous. * I think that 
will tell its own tale, placed after the other critiques^ 

‘‘People’s impressions, are so different,” said I. “ Some 
persons find ‘ Don Quixote dull.’ ” 

“ Yes,” said Vorticella, in emphatic chest tones, “ dulness 
is a matter of opinion ; but pompous 1 That I never was and 
never could be. Perhaps he means that my matter is too im- 
portant for his taste ; and I have no objection to that. I did 
not intend to be trivial. I should just like to read you that 
passage about the drag-nets, because I could make it clearer 
to you*” 
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A second (less ornamental) copy was at lier elbow and 
was already opened, when to my great relief another guest 
was announced, and I was able to take my leave without 
seeming to run away from “ The Channel Islands,” though not 
without being compelled to carry with me the loan of the 
marked copy,’’ which I was to find advantageous in a re- 
perusal of the appendix, and was only requested to return 
before my departure from Pumpiter. Looking into the 
volume now with some curiosity, I found it a very ordinary 
combination of the commonplace and ambitious — one of 
those books which one might imagine to have been written 
under the old Grub Street coercion of hunger and thirst, if 
they were not known beforehand to be the gratuitous pro- 
ductions of ladies and gentlemen whose circumstances might 
be called altogether easy, but for an uneasy vanity that hap- 
pened to have been directed toward authorship. Its im- 
portance was that of a polypus, tumor, fungus, or other erratic 
outgrowth, noxious and disfiguring in its effect on the in- 
dividual organism which nourishes it. Poor Vorticella might 
not have been more wearisome on a visit than the majority of 
her neighbors, but for this disease of magnified self-importance 
belonging to small authorship. I understand that the chronic 
complaint of ‘‘The Channel Islands” never left her. As the 
years went on, and the publication tended to vanish in the 
distance for her neighbors’ memory, she was still bent on 
dragging it to the foreground \ and her chief interest in new 
acquaintances was the possibility of lending them her book, 
entering into all details concerning it, and requesting them to 
read her album of “ critical opinions.” This really made her 
more tiresome than Gregarina, whose distinction was that she » 
had had cholera, and who did not feel herself in her true po- 
sition with strangers until they knew it 

My experience with Vorticella led me for a time into the 
false supposition that this sort of fungous disfiguration, which 
makes Self disagreeably larger, was most common to the fe- 
male sex ; but I presently found that here too the male could 
assert his superiority and show a more vigorous boredom. I 
have known a man with a single pamphlet containing an as- 
surance that somebody else was wrong, together with a few 
approved quotations, produce a more powerful effect of shud- 
dering at his approach -than ever Vorticella did with,, her 
varied octavo volume, including notes and appendix. Males 
of more than one nation recur to my memory who produced 
from their pocket on the slightest encouragement a small pink 
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or buff duodecimo pamphlet, wrapped in silver paper, as a 
present held ready for an intelligent reader. A mode of 
propagandism,” you remark in excuse; “they wished to 
spread some useful corrective doctrine.’’ Not necessarily: 
the indoctrination aimed at was perhaps to convince you of 
their owm talents by , the sample of an “ Ode on Shakspeare’s 
Birthday,” or a translation from Horace.” 

Vorticella may pair off with Monas, who had also written 
his one book— Here and There ; or, a Trip from Truro to 
Transylvania” — and not only carried it in his portmanteau 
when he went on visits, but took the earliest opportunity of 
depositing it in the drawing-room, and afterward would enter 
to look for it, as if under pressure of a need for reference, beg- 
ging the lady of the house to tell him wdiether she had seen 
“ a small volume bound in red.” -One hostess at last ordered 
it to be carried into his bedroom to save his time ; but it pres- 
ently reappeared in his hands, and w^as again left with in- 
serted slips of paper on the drawing-room table. 

Depend upon it, vanity is human — native alike to men and 
women ; only in the male it is of denser texture, less volatile, 
so that it less immediately informs you of its presence, but is 
more massive and capable of knocking you down if you come 
into collision with it ; w'hile in woman vanity lays by its small 
revenges as in a needle-case always at hand. The difference 
is in muscle and finger-tips, in traditional habits and mental 
perspective, rather than in the original appetite of vanity. It 
is an approved method now to explain ourselves by a refer- 
ence to the races as little like us as possible, which leads me 
to observe that in Fiji the men use the most elaborate hair- 
dressing, and that wherever tattooing is in vogue the male 
expects to carry off the prize of admiration for pattern and 
workmanship. Arguing analogically, and looking for this 
tendency of the Fijian or Hawaian male in the eminent Euro- 
pean, we must suppose that it exhibits itself under the 
forms of civilized apparel ; and it would be a great mis- 
take to estimate passionate effort by the effectyt produces 
on our perception or understanding. It is conceivable that a 
man may have concentrated no less will and expectation on 
his wristbands, gaiters, and the shape of his hat-brim, or an 
appearance which impresses you as that of the modern 
“swell,” than the Ojibbeway on an ornamentation which 
seems to us much more elaborate. In what concerns the 
search for admiration, at least,: it is not true that the effect is 
equal to the cause and resernbles it* The cause of a fiat curi 
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on the masculine forehead, such as might be seen when 
George the Fourth was king, must have been widely different 
in quality and intensity from the impression made by that 
small scroll of hair on the organ of the beholder. Merely to 
maintain an attitude and gait which I notice in certain club 
men, and especially an inflation of the chest accompanying 
very small remarks, there goes, I am convinced, an expendi- 
ture of psychical energy little appreciated by the multitude — 
a mental vision of Self and deeply impressed beholders, which 
is quite without antitype in what we call the effect produced 
by that hidden process. 

No 1 there is no need to admit that women would carry 
away the prize of vanity in a competition where differences of 
custom were fairly considered. A man cannot show his van- 
ity in a tight skirt which forces him to walk sideways down 
the staircase ; but let the match be between the respective 
vanities of largest beard and tightest skirt, and here too th<? 
battle would be to the strong. 
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MORAL SWINDLERS. 

It is a familiar example of irony in the degradation of 
words that “ what a man is worth ’’ has come to mean how 
much money he possesses ; but there seems a deeper and 
more melancholy irony in the shrunken meaning that popular 
or polite speech assigns to “ morality ” and morals.” The 
poor part these words are made to play recalls the fate of 
those pagan divinities who, after being understood to rule the 
powers of the air and the destinies of men, came down to the 
level of insignificant demons, or were even made a farcical 
show for the amusement of the multitude. 

Talking to Melissa in a time of commercial trouble, I 
found her disposed to speak pathetically of the disgrace which 
had fallen on Sir Gavial Mantrap, because of his conduct in 
relation to the Eocene Mines, and to other companies inge- 
niously devised by him for the punishment of ignorance in 
people of small means : a disgrace by which the poor titled 
gentleman was actually reduced to live in comparative obscur- 
ity on his wife’s settlement of one or two hundred thousand in 
the consols. 

“ Surely your pity is misapplied,” said I, rather dubiously, 
for I like the comfort of trusting that a correct moral judg- 
ment is ihe strong point in woman (seeing that she has a 
majority of about a million in our island), and I imagined 
that Melissa might have some unexpressed grounds for her 
opinion. I should have thought you would rather be sorry 
for Mantrap’s victims — the widows, spinsters, and hard-work- 
ing fathers whom his unscrupulous haste to make himself rich 
has cheated of all their savings, while he is eating well, lying 
softly, and, after impudently justifying himself before the 
public, is perhaps joining in the General Confession with a 
sense that he is an acceptable object in the sight of God, 
though decent men refuse to meet him.” 

Oh, all that about the Companies, I know, was most urn 
fortunate. In commerce people arejed to do so many things, 
and he might not know exactly how everything would turn 
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out. But Sir Gavial made a good use of his money, and he is 
a thoroughly man.’ ^ 

‘‘ What do you mean by a thoroughly moral man ? ” said I. 

“ Oh, I suppose every one means the same by that,^’ said 
Melissa, with a slight air of rebuke. “ Sir Gavial is an ex- 
cellent family man — quite blameless there ; and so charitable 
round his place at Tip-top. Very different from Mr. Barab- 
bas, whose life, my husband tells me, is most objectionable, 
with actresses and that sort of thing. I think a man’s morals 
should make a difference to us. I’m not sorry for Mr. Bar- 
abbas, but sorry for Sir Gavial Mantrap.” 

I will not repeat my answer to Melissa, for I fear it was 
offensively brusque, my opinion being that Sir Gavial was 
the more pernicious scoundrel of the two, since his name for 
virtue served as an effective part of a swindling apparatus ; 
and perhaps I hinted that to call such a man moral showed 
rather a silly notion of human affairs. In fact, I had an an- 
gry wish to be instructive, and Melissa, as will sometimes 
happen, noticed my anger without appropriating my instruc- 
tion ; for I have since heard that she speaks of me as rather 
violent-tempered, and not over-strict in my views of morality. 

I wish that this narrow use of words which are wanted in 
their full meaning were confined to women like Melissa. See- 
ing that Morality and Morals, under their alias of Ethics, 
are the subject of voluminous discussion, and their true basis 
a pressing matter of dispute— seeing that the most famous 
book ever written on Ethics, and forming a chief study 
in our colleges, allies ethical with political science, or that, 
which treats of the constitution and prosperity of States, 
one might expect that educated men would find reason to 
avoid a perversion of language which lends itself to no wider 
view of life than that of village gossips. Yet I .find even re- 
spectable historians of our own and of foreign countries, after 
showing that a king was treacherous, rapacious, and ready to 
sanction gross breaches in the administration of justice, end 
by praising him for his pure moral character, by wliich one 
must suppose them to mean that he was not lewd nor de- 
bauched, not the European twin of the typical Indian poten- 
tate whom Macaulay describes as passing his life in chewing 
bang and fondling dancing-girls. And since are some- 
times told of such maleficent kings that they w^ere religious, 
we arrive at the currious result that the most serious wide- 
reaching duties of man lie quite outside both Morality and 
Religion — the one. of these consisting in not keeping mis- 
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j tresses (and perhaps not drinking too much), and the other in 

1 certain ritual and spiritual transactions with God, which can 

j be carried on equally well side by side with the basest con- 

duct toward men. With such a classification as this it is no 
wonder, considering the strong reaction of language on 
thought, that many minds, dizzy with indigestion of recent 
1 science and philosophy, are far to seek for the grounds of 

social duty, and without entertaining any private intention of 
committing a perjury which would ruin an innocent man, or 
seeking gain by supplying bad preserved meats to our navy, 
feel themselves speculatively obliged to inquire why they 
I should not do so, and are inclined to measure their intellec- 

; tual subtlety by their dissatisfaction with all answers to this 

^‘Why.?” It is of little use to theorize in ethics while our 
habitual, phraseology stamps the larger part of our social 
duties as something that lies aloof from the deepest needs and 
affections of our nature. The informal definitions of popular 
language are the only medium through which theory really affects 
the mass of minds, even among the nominally educated ; and 
when a man whose business hours, the solid part of every day, 
are spent in an unscrupulous course of public or private action 
which has every calculable change of causing wide-spread in- 
jury and misery, can be called moral because he comes home 
to dine with his wife and children and cherishes the happi- 
ness of his own hearth, the augury is not good for the use of 
high ethical and theological disputation. 

Not for one moment would one willingly lose sight of the 
truth that the relation of the sexes and thp primary ties of 
kinship are the deepest roots of human well-being, but to 
make them by themselves’ the equivalent of morality is ver- 
bally to cut off the channels of feeling through which they 
are the feeders of that well-being. They are the original 
fountains of a sensibility to, the claims of others, which is the 
bond of societies ; but being necessarily in the first instance 
a private good, there is always the danger that individual sel- 
fishness will see in them only the best part of its own gain ; 
just as knowledge, navigation^ commerce, and all the condi- 
tions which are of a nature to awaken men’s consciousness of 
their mutual dependence ancf to make the world one great 
society, are the occasions of selfish, unfair action, of war and 
oppression, so long as the public conscience or chief force of 
feeling and opinion is not uniform and strong enough in its 
insistance on what is demanded by the general w^elfare. And 
among the influences th^.t must retard a right public judg- 
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merit, the degradation of words which involve praise and 
blame will be reckoned worth protesting against by every ma- 
ture observer. To rob words of half their meaning, while 
they retain their dignity as qualifications, is like allowing to 
men who have lost half their faculties the same high and 
perilous command which they won in their time of vigor, or 
like selling food and seeds after fraudulently abstracting their 
best virtues : in each case what ought to be beneficently strong 
is fatally enfeebled, if not empoisoned. Until we have 
altered our dictionaries and have found some other word 
than fjiorality to stand in popular use for the duties of 
man to man, let us refuse to accept as moral the contractor 
who enriches himself by using large machinery to make 
pasteboard soles pass as leather for the feet of unhappy con- 
scripts fighting at miserable odds against invaders : let us 
rather call him a miscreant, though he were the tenderest, 
most faithful of husbands, and contend that his own experi-^ 
ence of home happiness makes his reckless infliction of 
suffering on others all the more atrocious. Let us refuse to 
accept as moral any political leader who should allow his 
conduct in relation to great issues to be determined by 
egoistic passion, and boldly say that he would be less im- 
moral, even though he were as lax in his personal habits as 
Sir Robert Walpole, if at the same time his sense of the 
public welfare were supreme in his mind, quelling all pettier 
impulses beneath a magnanimous impartiality. And though 
we were to find among that class of journalists who live by 
recklessly reporting injurious rumors, insinuating the black- 
est motives in opponents, descanting at large and with an air 
of infallibility on dreams which they both find and interpret, 
and stimulating bad feeling between nations by abusive writ- 
ing which is as empty of real conviction as the rage of a pan- 
tomime king, and would be ludicrous if its effects did not 
make it appear diabolical — though we were to find among 
these a man who was benignancy itself in his own circle, a 
healer of private differences, a soother in private calamities, 
let us pronounce him nevertheless flagrantly immoral — a root 
of hideous cancer in the commmonwealth, turning the chan- 
nels of instruction into feeders of social and political disease. 

In opposite ways one sees bad effects likely to be en- 
couraged by this narrow use of the word morals, shutting out 
from its meaning half those actions of a niaiv's life which tell 
momentously on the w^el 1-being of his fellow- citizens, and on 
tffe preparation of a future for the children growing up around 
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him. Thoroughness of workmanship, care in the execution 
of every task undertaken, as if it were the acceptance of a 
trust which it would be a breach of faith not to discharge 
well, is a form of duty so momentous that if it were to die 
out from the feeling and practice of a people, all reforms of 
institutions would be helpless to create national prosperity 
and national happiness. Do we desire to see public spirit 
penetrating all classes of the community and affecting every 
man’s conduct, so that he shall make neither the saving of 
his soul nor any other private saving an excuse for in- 
difference to the general welfare ? . Well and good. But the 
sort of public spirit that scamps its bread-winning work, 
whether with the trowel, the pen, or the overseeing brain, 
that it may hurry to scenes 'of political or social agitation, 
would be as baleful a gift to our people as any malignant 
demon could devise. One best part of educational training 
is that which comes through special knowledge and man- 
ipulative or other skill, with its usual accompaniment of de- 
light, in relation to Work wdiich is the daily bread-winning oc- 
cupation — which is a man’s . contribution to the effective 
wealth of society in return for what he takes as his own 
share. But this duty of doing one’s proper work well, and 
taking care that every product of one’s labor shall be gen- 
uinely what it pretends to be, is not only left out of morals 
in popular speech, it is very little insisted on by public 
teachers, at least in the only effective way — by tracing the 
continuous effects of ill-done work. Some of them seem to 
be still hopeful that it will follow as a necessary consequence 
from week-day services, ecclesiastical decoration, and im- 
iproved hymn-books y others apparently trust to descanting 
on self-culture in general, or to raising a general sense of 
faulty circumstances ; and meanwhile lax, makeshift -work, 
from the high conspicuous kind to the average and obscure, 
is allowed to pass unstamped with the disgrace of immor- 
ality, though there is not a member of society who is not 
daily suffering from it materially and spiritually, and though it 
is the fatal cause that must degrade our national rank and 
our commerce, in spite of all open markets and discovery of 
available coal seams. 

I suppose one may take the popular misuse of the words 
Morality and Morals as some excuse for certain absurdities 
which are occasional fashions in speech and writing — certain 
old lay-figures, as ugly as the queerest Asiatic idol, which at 
different periods get propped into loftiness, and attired in 
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magnificent Venetian drapery, so that whether they have a 
human face or not is of little consequence. One is, the no- 
tion that there is a radical, irreconcilable opposition between 
intellect and morality. I do not mean the simple statement 
of fact, which everybody knows, that remarkably able men 
have had very faulty morals, and have outraged public feel- 
ing even at its ordinary standard ; but the supposition that 
the ablest intellect, the highest genius, will see through mor- 
ality as a sort of twaddle for bibs and tuckers, a doctrine of 
dulness, a mere incident in human stupidity. We begin to 
understand the acceptance of this foolishness by considering 
that we live in a society where we may hear a treacherous 
monarch, or a malignant and l^’ing politician, or a man who 
uses either official or literary power as an instrument of his 
private partiality or hatred, or a manufacturer who devises 
the falsification of wares, or a trader who deals is virtueless 
seed-grains, praised or compassionated because of his ex- 
cellent morals. Clearly, if morality meant no more than 
such decencies as are practised by these poisonous members 
of society, it would be possible to say, without suspicion of 
light-headedness, that morality lay aloof from the grand 
stream of human affairs, as a small channel fed by the stream 
and not missed from it. While this form of nonsense is con- 
veyed in the popular use of words, there must be plenty of 
well-dressed ignorance at leisure to run through a box of 
books, which will feel itself initiated in the freemasonry of 
intellect by a view of life which might take for a Shaks- 
pearian motto-— 

“Fair is foul and foul is fair, 

Hover through the fog and filthy air ” — 

and will find itself easily provided with striking conversation 
by the rule of reversing all the judgments on good and evil 
which have come to be the calendar and clock -work of soci- 
ety, But let our habitual talk give morals their full meaning 
as the conduct which, in every human relation, would follow 
from the fullest knowledge and the fullest sympathy — a mean- 
ing perpetually corrected and enriched by a - more thorough 
appreciation of dependence in things, and a finer sensibility to 
both physical and spiritual fact — and this ridiculous ascription 
of superlative power to minds which have no effective awe- 
inspiring vision of the human lot, no response of understand- 
ing to the connection between duty and the material pro- 
cesses by which the world is kept habitable for cultivated 
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man, will be tacitly discredited without any need to cite the 
immortal names that all are obliged to take as the measure of 
intellectual rank and highly-charged genius. 

Suppose a Frenchman — I mean no disrespect to the great 
French nation, for all nations are afflicted with their peculiar 
parasitic growths, which are lazy, hungry forms, usually char- 
acterized by a disproportionate swallowing apparatus—sup- 
pose a Parisian who should shuffle down the Boulevard with 
a soul ignorant of the gravest cases and the deepest tender- 
ness of manhood, and a frame more or less fevered by de- 
bauchery, mentally polishing into utmost refinement of 
phrase and rhythm verses which were an enlargement on that 
Shakspearian motto, and worthy of the most expensive title to 
be furnished by the venders of such antithetic ware as Les 
Marguerites de TEnfer^ or Les delices de Beelzehuth, This sup- 
posed personage might probably enough regard his negation 
of those moral sensibilities which make half the warp and 
woof of human history, his indifference to the hard thinking 
and hard handiwork of life, to which he owed even his own 
gauzy mental garments, with their spangles of poor paradox, 
as the royalty of genius, for we are used to witness such self- 
crowning in many forms of mental alienation ; but he would 
not, I think, be taken, even by his own generation, as a living 
proof that there can exist such a combination as that of moral 
stuiDidity and trivial emphasis of personal indulgence with the 
large yet finely discriminating vision which marks the intel- 
lectual masters of our kind. Doubtless there are many sorts 
of transfiguration, and a man who has come to be worthy of 
all gratitude and reverence may have had his swinish period, 
wallowing in ugly places; but suppose it had been handed 
down to us that Sophocles or Virgil had at one time made 
himself scandalous in this way : the works which have conse- 
crated their memory for our admiration and gratitude are not 
a glorifying of swinishness, but an artistic incorporation of 
the highest sentiment known to their age. 

All these may seem to be wide reasons for objecting to 
Melissa's pity for Sir Gavial Mantrap on the ground of his 
good morals ; but their connection will not be obscure to any 
one who has taken pains to observe the links uniting the 
scattered signs of our social development. 
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XVIL 

SHADOWS OF THE COMING RACE. 

My friend Trost, who is no optimist as to the state of the 
universe hitherto, but is confident that at some future period 
within the duration of the solar system ours will be the best 
of all possible \vorlds — a hope which I always honor as a sign 
of beneficent qualities — my friend Trost always tries to keep 
up my spirits, under the sight of the extremely unpleasant and 
disfiguring work by which many of our fellow-creatures have 
to get their bread, with the assurance that all this wall soon 
be done by machinery/’ But he sometimes neutralizes the 
consolation by extending it over so large an area of human 
labor, and insisting so impressively on the quantity of energy 
which will thus be set free for loftier purposes, that I am 
tempted to desire an occasional famine of invention in the 
coming ages, lest the humbler kinds of work should be en- 
tirely nullified while there are still left some men and women 
who are not fit for the highest. 

Especially, when one considers the perfunctory way in 
which some of the most exalted tasks are already executed by 
those who are understood to be educated for them, there 
rises a fearful vision of the human race evolving machinery 
which will by and by throw itself fatally out of work. When, 
in the Bank of England, I see a w^ondrously delicate machine 
for testing sovereigns, a shrewd implacable little steel Rhad- 
amanthus that, once the coins are delivered up to it, lifts and 
balances each in turn for the fraction of an instant, finds it 
wanting or sufficient, and dismisses it to right or left with 
rigorous justice ; when I am told of micrometers and thermo- 
piles and tasimeters which deal physically with the invisible, 
the impalpable, and the unimaginable ; of cunning wires and 
wheels and pointing needles which will register your and my 
quickness so as to exclude flattering opinion ; of a machine 
for drawing the right conclusion, which will doubtless by and 
by be improved into an automaton ior finding true premises ; 
of a microphone which detects the cadence of the fly’s foot 
on the ceiling, and may be expected presently to discriminate 
the noises of our various follies as they soliloquize or converse 
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m our brains — my mind seeming too small for these things, I 
get a little out of it, like an unfortunate savage too suddenly 
brought face to face with civilization, and I exclaim, 

“ Am I already in the shadow of the Coming Race ? and 
will the creatures who are to transcend and finally supersede 
us be steely organisms, giving out the effluvia of the labora- 
tory, and performing with infallible exactness more than 
everything that we have performed with a slovenly approxi- 
mativeness and self-defeating inaccuracy ? 

“ But,” says Trust, treating me with cautions mildness on 
hearing me vent this raving notion, “you forget that these 
wonder-workers are the slaves of our race, need our tendance 
and regulation, obey the mandates of our consciousness, and 
are only deaf and dumb bringers of reports which we decipher 
and make use of. They are simply extensions of the human 
organism, so to speak, limbs immeasurably more powerful, 
ever more subtle finger-tips, ever more mastery over the in- 
visibly great and the invisibly small. Each new machine 
needs a new appliance of human skill to construct it, new 
devices to feed it with material, and often keener-edged facul- 
ties to note its registrations or performances. How, then, 
can machines supersede us ? — they depend upon us. When 
we cease, they cease.” 

“I am not so sure of that,” said I, getting back into my 
mind, and becoming rather wilful in consequence. “ If, as I 
have heard you contend, machines as they are more and more 
perfected will require less and less of tendance, how do I 
know that they may not be ultimately made to carry, or may 
not in themselves evolve, conditions of self-supply, self-repair, 
and reproduction, and not only do all the mighty and subtle 
work possible on this planet better than we could do it, but 
with the immense advantage of banishing from the earth’s at- 
mosphere screaming consciousnesses which, in our compara- 
tively clumsy race, make an intolerable noise and fuss to each 
other about every petty ant-like performance, looking on at 
all work only as it were to spring a rattle here or blow a 
trumpet there, with a ridiculous sense of being effective ? I 
for my part cannot see any reason why a sufficiently penetrat- 
ing thinker, who can see his way through a thousand years 
or so, should not conceive , a parliament of machines, in which 
the manners were excellent and the motions infallible in logic : 
one honorable instrument,, a remote descendant of the Voltaic 
family, might discharge a powerful current (entirely without 
animosity) on an honorable instrument opposite, of more up- 
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Start origin, but belonging to the ancient edge-tool race which 
we already at Sheffield see paring thick iron as if it were mellow 
cheese— by this unerringly directed discharge operating on 
movements corresponding to what we call Estimates, and by 
necessary mechanical consequence on movements correspond- 
ing to what we call the Funds, which, with a vain analogy, we 
sometimes speak of as “ sensitive.’’ For every machine would 
be perfectly educated, that is to say, would have the suitable 
molecular adjustments, which would act not the less infallibly 
for being free from the fussy accompaniment of that com 
sciousness to which our prejudice gives a supreme governing 
rank, when in truth it is an idle parasite on the grand se- 
quence of things.” ' 

“ Nothing of the sort 1 ” returned Trost, getting angry, 
and judging it kind to treat me with some severity ; what 
you have heard me say is, that our race will and must act as 
a nervous centre to the utmost development of mechanical 
processes : the subtly refined powers of machines will react 
in producing more subtly refined thinking processes, which 
will occupy the minds set free from grosser labor. Say, for 
example, that all the scavengers’ work in London were done, 
so far as human attention is concerned, by the occasional pres- 
sure of a brass button (as in the ringing of an electric bell), you 
will then have a multitude of brains set free for the exquisite 
enjoyment of -dealing with the exact sequences and high spec- 
ulations supplied and prompted by the delicate machines 
which yield a response to the fixed stars, and give readings 
of the spiral vortices fundamentally concerned in the produc- 
tion of epic poems or great judicial harangues. So far from 
mankind being thrown out of work, according to your notion,” 
.concluded Trost, with a peculiar nasal note of scorn, “if it 
were not for your incurable diletUuiteism in science as in all 
other things — if you had once understood the action of any 
delicate machine — ^}"ou would perceive that the sequences it 
carries throughout the realm of phenomena would require 
many generations, perhaps eons of understandings consider- 
ably stronger than yours, to exhaust* the store of work it lays 
open.” 

“ Precisely,” said I, with a meekness which I felt was 
praiseworthy; “it is the feebleness of my capacity, bringing 
me nearer than you to the human average, that perhaps 
enables me to imagine certain results better than you can. 
Doubtless the very fishes of your rivers, gullible as they look, 
and slow as they are to be rightly convinced in another order 
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of facts, form fewer false expectations about each other than 
we should form about them if we were in a position of some- 
what fuller intercourse with their species ; for even as it is, 
we have continually to be surprised that they do not rise to 
our carefully selected bait. Take me then as a sort of re- 
flective and experienced carp, but do not estimate the justice 
of my ideas by my facial expression.” 

‘‘ Pooh ! ” says Trost. (We are on very intimate terms.) 

Naturally,” I persisted, “it is less easy to you than to 
me to imagine our race transcended and superseded, since the 
more energy a being is possessed of, the harder it must be 
for him to conceive his own death. But I, from the point of 
view of a reflective carp, can easily imagine myself and my 
congeners dispensed with in the frame of things, and giving- 
way not only to a superior but a vastly different kind of En- 
tity. What I would ask you is, to show me why, since each 
new invention casts a new light along the pathway of discov- 
ery, and each new combination or structure brings into play 
more conditions than its inventor foresaw, there should not 
at length be a machine of such high mechanical powers that 
it would find and assimilate the material to supply its own 
waste, and then, by a further evolution of internal molecular 
movements, reproduce itself by some process of fission or 
budding. This last^stage having been reached, either by 
man^s contrivance or as an unforeseen result, one sees that 
the ‘process of natural selection must drive men altogether out 
of the field 3 for they will long before they have begun to sink 
into the miserable condition of those unhappy characters in 
fable who, having demons or djinns at their beck, and being 
obliged to supply them with work, found too much of every- 
thing done in too short a time.' What demons so potent as 
molecular movements, none the less tremendously potent for 
not carrying the futile cargo of a con.sciousness screeching 
irrelevantiy, like a fowl tied head downmost to the saddle of a 
swift horseman ? Under such uncomfortable circumstances, 
our race will have diminished with the diminishing call on 
their energies ; and by the time that the self-repairing and re- 
producing machines arise, all but a few of the rare inventors, 
calculators, and speculators will have become pale, pulpy, and 
cretinous from fatty or other degeneration, and behold around 
them a scanty hydrocephalous offspring. As to the breed of 
the ingenious and intellectual, their nervous systems will at 
last have been overwrought in following the molecular revela- 
tions of the immensely more powerful unconscious race, and 
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they will naturally, as the less energetic combinations of move* 
merit, subside like the flame of a candle in the sunlight Thus 
the feebler race, whose corporeal adjustments happened to be 
accompanied with a maniacal consciousness which imagined 
itself moving its mover, will have vanished, as all less adapted 
existences do before the fittest — /. e,, the existence composed 
of the most persistent groups of movements and the most 
capable of incorporating new groups in harmonious relation. 
Who — if our consciousness is, as I have been given to under- 
stand, a mere stumbling of our organisms on their way to un- 
conscious perfection — who shall say that those fittest exist- 
ences will not be found along the track of what we call inorganic 
combinations, which will carry on the most elaborate pro- 
cesses as mutely and painlessly as we are now told that the 
minerals are metamorphozing themselves continually in the 
dark laboratory of the earth’s crust? Thus this planet may 
be filled with beings who will be blind and deaf as the inmost 
rock, yet will execute changes as delicate and complicated as 
those of human language, and all the intricate web of what we 
call its effects, without sensitive impression, without sensitiye 
impulse : there may be, let us say, mute orations, mute rhapso- 
dies, mute discussions, and no consciousness there even to 
enjoy the silence.” 

‘‘ Absurd I ” grumbled Trost. ® 

“ The supposition is logical,” said I. It is well argued 
from the premises.” 

Whose premises ?” cried Trost, turning on me with 
some fierceness. You don’t mean to call them mine, I 
hope? ” 

Heaven forbid. They seem to be flying about in the 
air with other germs, and have found a sort of nidus among 
my melancholy fancies. Nobody really holds them. They 
bear the same relation to real belief as walking on the head 
for a show does to running away from an explosion or walk- 
ing fast to catch the train.” 
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THE MODERN HEP ! HEP ! HEP I 

To discern likeness amidst diversity, it is well known, 
does not require so fine a mental edge as the discerning of 
diversity amidst general sameness. The primary rough clas- 
sification depends on the prominent resemblances of things ; 
the progress is toward finer and finer discrimination accord- 
ing to minute differences. 

Yet even at this stage of European culture one^s attention 
is continually drawn to the prevalence of that grosser mental 
sloth which makes people dull to the most orSnary prompt- 
ing of comparison — the bringing things together because of 
their likeness. The same motives, the same ideas, the same 
practices, are alternately admired and abhorred, lauded and 
denounced, according to their association with superficial 
differences, historical or actually social Even learned writers 
treating of great subjects often show an attitude of mind not 
greatly superior in its logic to that of the frivolous fine lady 
who is indignant at the frivolity of her maid. 

To take only the subject of the Jews : it would be difficult 
to find a form of bad reasoning about them which has not 
been heard in conversation or been admitted to the dignity of 
print ; but the neglect of resemblances is a common property 
of dulness which unites all the various points of view — the 
prejudiced, the puerile, the spiteful, and the abysmally ignor- 
ant. 

That the preservation of national memories is an element 
and a means of national greatness, that their revival is a sign 
of reviving nationality, that every heroic defender, every pa- 
triotic restorer, has been inspired by such memories and has 
made them his watchword, that even such a corporate exist- 
ence as that of a Roman legion or an English regiment has 
been made valorous by memorial standards — these are the 
glorious commonplaces of historic teaching at our public 
schools and universities, being happily ingrained in Greek and 
Latin classics. They have also been imptessed on the world 
by conspicuous modern instances* That there is a free modern 
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Greece is due — through all infiltration of other than Greek 
blood — to the presence of ancient Greece in the consciousness 
of European men ; and every speaker would feel his point safe 
if he were to praise Byron’s devotion to a cause made glo- 
rious by ideal identification with the past ; hardly so, if he 
were to insist that the Greeks were not to be helped further 
because their history shows that they were anciently unsur- 
passed in treachery and lying, and that many modern Greeks 
are highly disreputable characters, while others are disposed 
to grasp too large a share of our commerce. The same with- 
Italy ; the pathos of his country’s lot pierced the youthful soul 
of Mazzini, because, like Dante’s, his blood was fraught with 
the kinship of Italian greatness, his imagination filled with a 
majestic past that wrought itself into a majestic future. Half 
a century ago, wdiat was Italy? An idling-place of dilettante- 
ism or of itinerant motiveless wealth, a territory parcelled out 
for papal sustenance, dynastic convenience, and the profit of 
an alien Government. What were the Italians? No people, 
no voice in European counsels, no massive power in European 
affairs : a race thought of in English and French society as 
chiefiy adapted to the operatic stage, or to secure as models 
for painters ; disposed to smile gratefully at the reception of 
half-pence ; and by the more historical remembered to be 
rather polite than truthful — in all probability, a combination 
of Machiavelli, Rubini, and Masaniello^ Thanks chiefiy^ to 
the divine gift of a memory which inspires the moments with 
a past, a present, and a future, and gives the sense of cor- 
porate existence that raises man above the otherwise more 
respectable and innocent brute, all that, or most of it, is changed. 

Again, one of our living historians finds just sympathy in 
his vigorous insistance on our true ancestry, on our being the 
strongly marked heritors in language and genius of those old 
English seamen who, beholding a rich -country with a most 
convenient seaboard, came, doubtless with a sense of divine 
warrant, and settled themselves on this or the other side of 
fertilizing streams, gradually conquering more and more of 
the pleasant land from the natives who knew nothing of Odin, 
and finally making unusually clean work in ridding themselves 
of those prior occupants. Let us,” he virtually says — let 
us know who were our forefathers — who it was that won the 
soil for us, and brought the good seed of those institutions 
through which we should not arrogantly but gratefully feel our- 
selves distinguished among the nations as possessors of long- 
inherited freedom ; let us not keep up an ignorant kind of 
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naming which disguises our true affinities of blood and lan- 
guage, but let us see thoroughly what sort of notions and tradi- 
tions our forefathers had, and what sort of song inspired them. 
Let the poetic fragments which breathe forth their fierce 
bravery in battle, and their trust in fierce gods who helped 
them, be treasured with affectionate reverence. These sea- 
faring, invading, self- asserting men were the English of old 
time, and were our fathers who did rough work which we 
are profiting. They had virtues which incorporated themselves 
in wholesome usages to which we trace our own political 
blessings. Let us know and acknowledge our common re- 
lationship to them, and be thankful that, over and above the 
affections and duties which springfrom our manhood, we have 
the closer and more constantly guiding duties which belong 
to us as Englishmen.” 

To this view of our nationality most persons who have 
feeling and understanding enough to be conscious of the con- 
nection between the patriotic affection and every other affec- 
tion which lifts us above emigrating rats and free-loving ba- 
boons, will be disposed to say Amem True, we are not in- 
debted to those ancestors for our religion : we are rather 
proud of having got that illumination from elsewhere. The 
men who planted our nation were not Christians, though they 
began their work centuries after Christ, and they had a decided 
objection to Christianity when it was first proposed to them ; 
they were not- monotheists, and their religion was the reverse 
of spiritual. But since we have been fortunate enough to 
keep the island home they won for us, and have been on the 
whole a prosperous people, rather continuing the plan of m- 
vading and spoiling other lands than being forced to beg for 
shelter in them, nobody has reproached us because our fathers, 
thirteen hundred years ago, worshipped Odin, massacred 
Britons, and were with difficulty persuaded to accept Christi- 
anity, knowing nothing of Flebrew history and the reasons 
why Christ should be received as the Saviour of mankind,. 
The Red Indians, not likingus when we settled among them, 
might have been willing to fling such facts in our faces, but. 
they were too ignorant ; and, besides, their opinions did not 
signify, because we were able, if we like, to exterminate them, 
The ITlndoos also have doubtless had their rancors against 
us, and still entertain enough, ill-will to make unfavorable re- 
marks on our character, especially as to our historic rapacity 
and arrogant notions of our own superiority. They perhaps 
do not admire the usual English profile, and they are not con- 
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verted to our way of feeding • but though we are a small 
number of an alien race profiting by the territory and produce 
of these prejudiced people^ they are unable to turn us out j 
at least, when they tried we showed- them their mistake. We 
do not call ourselves a dispersed and a punished people ^ we 
are a colonizing people, and it is we who have punished 
others. 

Still, the historian guides us rightly in urging us to dwell 
on the virtues of our ancestors with emulation, and to cherish 
our sense of a common descent as a bond of obligation. The 
eminence, the nobleness of a people, depends on its capability 
of being stirred by memories, and for striving for what we 
call spiritual ends — ends which consist not in an immediate 
material possession, but in the satisfaction of a great feeling 
that animates the collective body as with one soul. A people 
having the seed of worthiness in it must feel an answering 
thrill when it is adjured by the deaths of its heroes who died 
to preserve its national existence ; when it is reminded of its 
small beginnings and gradual growth through past labors and 
struggles, such as are still demanded of it in order that the 
freedom and well-being thus inherited may be transmitted 
unimpaired to children and chilrdren’s children ; when an 
appeal against the permission of injustice is made to great 
precedents in its history and to the better genius breathing 
in Its institutions. It is this living force of sentiment in com- 
mon which makes a national consciousness. Nations so 
moved will resist conquest with the very breasts of their 
women, will pay their millions and their blood to abolish 
slavery, will share privation in famine and all calamity, will 
produce poets to sing ^‘sorne great story of a man,” and 
thinkers whose theories will bear the test of action. An in- 
dividual man, to be harmoniously great, must belong to a na- 
tion of this order, if not in actual existence yet existing in the 
past — in memoiy, as a departed, invisible, beloved ideal, once 
a reality, and perhaps to be restored. A common humanity 
is not yet enough to feed the rich blood of various activity 
which makes a complete man. The time is not come for 
cosmopolitanism to be highly virtuous, any more than of com- 
munism to suffice for social energy I am not bound to feel 
for a Chinaman as I feel for my fellow-countryman : I am 
bound not to demoralize him with opium, not to compel him 
to my will by destroying or plundering the fruits of his labor, 
on the alleged ground that he is not cosmopolitan enough, 
and not to insult him for his want of my tailoring and religion 
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when lie appears as a peaceable visitor on the London pave- 
ment. It is admirable in a Briton with a good purpose to 
learn Chin ese, but it would not be a proof of fine intellect in 
him to taste Chinese poetry in the original more than he 
tastes the poetry of his own tongue. Affection, intelligence, 
duty, radiate from a centre, and nature has deckled that for 
us English folk that centre can be neither China nor Peru, 
Most of us feel this unreflectingly , for the affectation of un- 
dervaluing everything native, and being too fine for one’s own 
country, belongs only to a few minds of no dangerous lever- 
age. What IS wanting is that we should recognize a corres- 
ponding attachment to nationality as legitimate" in every other 
people, and understand that its* absence is a privation of the 
greatest good 

For, to repeat, not only the nobleness of a nation depends 
on the presence of this national consciousness, but also the 
nobleness of each individual citizen. Our dignity and recti- 
tude are proportioned to our sense of relationship with some- 
thing great, admirable, pregnant with high possibilities, 
worthy of sacrifice, a continual inspiration to self-repression 
and discipline by the presentation of aims larger and more 
attractive to or.r generous part than the securing of personal 
ease or prosperity. And a people possessing this good should 
surely feel not only a ready sympathy with the effort of those 
who, having lost the good, strive to regain it, but a profound 
pity for any degradation resulting from its loss , nay, something 
more than pity when happier nationalities have made victims 
of the unfortunate whose memories, nevertheless, are the very 
fountain to which the persecutors trace their most vaunted 
blessings. 

These notions are familiar : few will deny them m the ab- 
stract, and many are found loudly asserting them in relation 
to this or the other particular case. But here as elsewhere,- 
in the ardent application of ideas, there is a notable lack of 
simple comparison or sensibility to resemblance The Euro- 
pean world has long been used to consider the Jews as alto- 
gether exceptional, and it has followed naturally enough that 
they have been excepted from the rules of justice and mercy, 
which are based on human likeness. But to consider a people 
whose ideas have determined the religion of half the world, 
and that the more cultivated half, and who made the most 
eminent struggle against the power of Rome, as a purely ex- 
ceptional race, is a demoralizing offence against rational 
knowledge, a stultifying inconsistency in historical interpreta- 
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tion. Every nation of forcible character, /. of strongly 
marked characteristics, is so far exceptional. The distinctive 
note of each bird-species is in this sense exceptional, but the 
necessary ground of 811011 distinction is a deeper likeness. 
The superlative peculiarity in the Jews admitted, our affinity 
with them is only the more apparent when the elements of 
their peculiarity are discerned. 

From whatever point of view the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament maybe regarded, the picture they present of a nation- 
al development is of high interest and speciality, nor can 
their historic momentousness be much affected by any varie- 
ties of theory as to the relation they bear to the New Testa- 
ment or to the rise and constitution of Christianity. Whether 
we accept the canonical Hebrew books as a revelation, or 
simply as a part of an ancient literature, makes no difference 
to the fact that we find there the strongly characterized por- 
traiture of a people educated from an earlier or later period 
to a sense of separateness unique in its intensity — a people 
taught by many concurrent influences to identify faithfulness 
to its national traditions with the highest social and religious 
blessings. Our too scanty sources of Jewish history, from 
the return under Ezra to the beginning of the desperate re- 
sistance against Rome, show us the heroic and triumphant 
struggle of the Maccabees, which rescued the religion and 
independence of the nation from the corrupting sway of the 
Syrian Greeks, adding to the glorious sum of its memorials, 
and stimulating continuous efforts of a more peaceful sort to 
maintain and develop that national life which the heroes had 
fought and died for, by internal measures of legal administra- 
tion and public teaching. Thenceforth the virtuous elements 
of the Jewish life were engaged, as they had been with vary- 
ing aspects during the long and changeful prophetic period 
and the restoration under Ezra, on the side of preserving the 
specific national character against a demoralizing fusion with 
that of foreigners whose religion and ritual were idolatrous 
and often obsene. There was always a Foreign party reviling 
the National jDarty as narrow, and sometimes manifesting 
their own breadth in extensive views of advancement or profit 
to themselves by flattery of a foreign power. Such internal 
conflict naturally tightened the bands of conservatism, which 
needed to be strong if it were to rescue the sacred ark, the 
vital spirit of a small nation — “ the smallest of the nations 
— whose territory lay on the highway between three conti- 
nents j and when the dread and hatred of foreign sway had 
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condensed itself into dread and hatred of the Romans, many 
Conservatives became Zealots, whose chief mark was that they 
advocated resistance to the death against the submergence 
of their nationality. Much might be said on this point 
toward distinguishing the desperate struggle against a con- 
quest which is regarded as degradation and corruption, from 
rash, hopeless insurection against an established native gov- 
ernment j and for my part (if that were of any consequence) 
I share the spirit of the Zealots. I take the spectacle of the 
Jewish people defying the Roman edict, and preferring death 
by starvation or the sword to the introduction of Caligula’s 
deified statue into the temple, as a sublime type of steadfast- 
ness. But all that need be noticed here is the continuity of 
that national education (by outward and inward circumstance) 
which created in the Jews a feeling of race, a sense of corpo- 
rate existence, unique in its intensity. 

But not, before the dispersion, unique in essential qualities. 
There is more likeness than contrast between the way we 
English got our island and the way the Israelites got Canaan. 
We have not been noted for forming a low estimate of our- 
selves in comparison with foreigners, or for admitting that 
our institutions are equalled by those of any other people 
under the sun. Many of us have thought that our sea-wall is 
a specially divine arrangement to make and keep us a nation 
of sea-kings after the manner of our forefathers, secure against 
invasion, and able to invade other lands when we need them, 
though they may lie on the other side of the ocean. Again, it 
has been held that we have a peculiar destiny as a Protestant 
people, not only able to bruise the head of an idolatrous 
Christianity in the midst of us, but fitted, as possessors of the 
most truth and the most tonnage, to carry our purer religion 
over the world and convert mankind to our way of thinking. 
The Puritans, asserting their liberty to restrain tyrants, found 
the Hebrew history closely symbolical of their feelings and pur- 
pose ; and it can hardly be correct to cast the blame of their less 
laudable doings on the writings they invoked, since their op- 
ponents made use'^of the same writings for different ends, 
finding there a strong warrant for the divine right of kings 
and the denunciation of those who, like Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, took on themselves the office of the priesthood, which 
belonged of right solely to Aaron and his sons, or, in other 
words, to men ordained by the English bishops. We must 
rather refer the passionate use of the Hebrew writings to 
affinities of disposition between pur own race and the Jewish. 
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Is it true that the arrogance of a Jew was so immeasurablf 
beyond that of a Calvinist ? And the just sympathy and ad- 
miration which we give to the ancestors who resisted the op- 
pressive acts of our native kings, and by resisting rescued or 
won for us the best part of our civit and religious liberties — is 
it justly to be withheld from those brave and steadfast men 
of Jewish race who fought and died, or strove by wise admin- 
istration to resist, the oppression and corrupting influences of 
foreign tyrants, and by resisting rescued the nationality which 
was the very hearth of our own religion ? At any rate, seeing 
that the Jews were ‘more specifically than any other nation 
educated into a sense of their supreme moral value, the chief 
matter oE surprise is that, any other nation is found to rival 
them in this form of self-confidence. 

More exceptional — less like the course of our own history 
— has been their dispersion and their subsistence as a separate 
people through ages in which, for the most part, they were 
regarded and treated very much as beasts hunted for the sake 
of their skins, or of a valuable secretion peculiar to their 
species. The Jews showed a talent for accumulating what was 
an object of more immediate desire to Christians than animal 
oils or well-furred skins, and their cupidity and ai-arice were 
found at once particularly hateful and particularly useful : 
hateful when seen as a reason for jDunishing them by mulcting 
or robbery, useful when this retributive process could be sue* 
cessfully carried forward. Kings and emperors naturally were 
more alive to the usefulness of subjects who could gather and 
yield money; but edicts issued to protect “the King’s Jews” 
equally with the King’s game from being harassed and hunted 
by the commonalty, were only slight mitigations to the de- 
plorable lot of a race held to be under the divine curse, and 
had little force after the Crusades began. As the slave- 
holders in the United States counted the curse on Ham a 
justification of negro slavery, so tlie curse on the Jews was 
counted a justification for hindering them from pursuing agri- 
culture and handicrafts ; for marking them out as execrable 
figures by a peculiar dress ; for torturing them to make them 
part with their gains, or for more gratuitously spitting at them 
and pelting them ; for taking it as certain that they killed and 
ate babies, poisoned the wells, and took pains to spread the 
plague ; for putting it to them whether they would be baptized 
or burned, and not failing to burn and massacre them when 
they w^ere obstinate ; but also for suspecting them of disliking 
the baptism when they had got it, and then burning them in 
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punishment of their insincerity ; finally, for hounding them by 
tens on tens of thousands from the homes where they had 
found shelter for centuries, and inflicting on them the horrors 
of a new exile and a new dispersion. All this to avenge the 
Saviour of mankind, or else to compel these stiff-necked people 
to acknowledge a Master whose servants showed such bene- 
ficent effects of his teaching. 

With a people so treated one of two issues was possible : 
either from being of feebler nature than their persecutors, 
and caring more for ease than for the sentiments and ideas 
which constituted their distinctive character, they would 
everywhere give way to pressure and get rapidly merged in 
the populations around them ; or, being endowed with un- 
common tenacity, physical and mental, feeling peculiarly the 
ties of inheritance both in blood and faith, remembering na- 
tional glories, trusting in their recovery, abhorring apostasy, 
able to bear all things and hope ail things with the conscious- 
ness of being steadfast to spiritual obligations, the kernel of 
their number would harden into an inflexibility more and 
more insured by motive and habit. They would cherish all 
differences that marked them off from their hated oppressors, 
all memories that consoled them with a sense of virtual 
though unrecognized superiority ; and the separateiiess which ■ 
was made their badge of ignominy w ould be their inward 
pride, their source of fortifying defiance. Doubtless such a 
people would get confirmed in vices. An oppressive govern- 
ment and a persecuting religion, while breeding vices in those 
who hold power, are well known to breed answering vices in 
those who are powerless and suffering. What more direct 
plaii than the course presented by European history could 
have been pursued in order to give the Jews a spirit of bitter 
isolation, and scorn for the wolfish hypocrisy that made victims 
of them, of triumph in prospering at the expense of the 
blunderers who stoned them away from the open paths of 
industry? — or, on the other hand, to encourage in the less 
defiant a lying conformity, a pretence of conversion for the 
sake of the social advantages attached to baptism, an out- 
ward renunciation of their hereditary ties with the lack of real 
love toward the society and creed which exacted this galling 
tribute? — -or again, in the most unhappy specimens of the 
race, to rear transcendent examples of odious vice, reckless 
instruments of rich men with bad propensities, unscrupulous 
grinders of the alien people who wanted to grind t/iem ? 

No wonder the Jews have their vices: no wonder if it 
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were proved (which it has not hitherto appeared to be) that 
some of them have a bad pre-eminence in evil, an unrivalled 
superfluity of naughtiness. It would be more plausible to 
make a wonder of the virtues which have prospered among 
them under the shadow of oppression. But instead of dwell- 
ing on these, or treating as admitted what any hardy or 
ignorant person may deny, let us found simply on the loud 
assertions of he hostile. The Jews, it is said, resisted the 
expansion of their own religion into Christianity ,* they were 
in the habit of spitting on the cross ; they have held the name 
of Christ to be Anathema, Who taught them that ? The 
men who made Christianity a curse to them : the men who 
made the name of Christ a symbol for the spirit of vengeance, 
and, what was worse, made the execution of the vengeance a 
pretext for satisfying their own savageness, greed, and envy : 
the men who sanctioned with the name of Christ a barbaric 
and blundering copy of pagan fatalism, in taking the words 
His blood be upon us and on our children ” as a divinely 
appointed verbal warrant for wreaking cruelty, from genera- 
tion to generation, on the people from whose sacred writings 
Christ drew his teaching. Strange retrogression in the pro- 
fessors of an expanded religion boasting an illuininatioL be- 
yond the spiritual doctrine of Hebrew prophets ! For Hebrew 
prophets proclaimed a God who demanded mercy rather than 
sacrifices. The Christians also believed that God delighted 
not in the blood of rams and of bulls, but they apparently 
conceived him as requiring for his satisfaction the sighs and 
groans, the blood and roasted flesh of men whose forefathers 
had misunderstood the metaphorical character of prophecies 
which spoke of spiritual pre-eminence under the figure of a 
material kingdom. Was this the method by which Christ 
desired his title to the Messiaship to be commended to the 
nation in which he was born ? Many of his sayings bears the 
stamp of that patriotism which places fellow-countrymen in 
the inner circle of affection and duty. And did the words 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not what they do,’' refer 
only to the centurion and his band — a tacit exception being 
made of every Hebrew there present from the mercy of the 
Father and the compassion of the Son ? — nay, more, of every 
Hebrew yet to come who remained unconverted after hearing 
of his claim to the Messiahship, not from his own lips or 
those of his native apostles, but from the lips of alien men 
whom cross, creed, and baptism had left cruel, rapacious, and 
debauched ? It is more reverent to Christ to believe that he 
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must have approved the Jewish martyrs who deliberately 
chose to be burned or massacred rather than be guilty of a 
blaspheming lie, more than he approved the rabble of cru- 
saders who robbed and murdered them in his name. 

But these remonstrances seem to have no direct applica- 
tion to personages who take up the attitude of philosophic 
thinkers and discriminating critics, professedly accepting 
Ghristianity from a rational point of view as a rehicle of 
the highest religious and moral truth, and condemning the 
Jews on the ground^that they are obstinate adherents of 
an outworn creed, miantain themselves in moral alienation 
from the peoples with whom they share citizenship, and 
are destitute of real interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity and State with which they are thus identified. These 
anti'Judaic advocates usually belong to a party w^hich 
has felt itself glorified in winning for Jews, as well as 
Dissenters and Catholics, the full privileges of citizenship, 
laying open to them every path to distinction. At one 
time the voice of this party urged that differences of creed 
were made dangerous only by the denial of citizenship— that 
you must make a man a citizen before he could feel like one. 
At present, apparently, this confidence has been succeeded 
by a sense of mistake : there is a regret that no limiting 
clauses were insisted on, such as would have hindered the 
Jews from coming too far and in too large proportion along 
those opened pathways ; and the Roumanians are thought to 
have shown an enviable wisdom in giving them as little 
chance as possible. But then the reflection occurring that 
some of the most objectionable Jews are baptized Christians, 
it is obvious that such clauses would have been insufficient, 
and the doctrine that you can turn a Jew into a good Chris- 
tian is emphatically retracted. But, clearly, these liberal gen- 
tlemen, too late enlightened by disagreeable events, must 
yield the palm of wise foresight to those who argued against 
them long ago ; and it is a striking spectacle to witness 
minds so panting for advancement in some directions that 
they are ready to force it on an unwilling society, in this in- 
stance despairingly recurring to mediaeval types of thinking — 
insisting that the Jews are made viciously cosmopolitan by 
holding the world’s money-bag ; that for them all national 
interests are resolved into the algebra of loans ; that they 
have suffered an inward degradation stamping them as 
morally inferior^ and — “ serve them right,” since they rejected 
Christianity. All which is mirrored in an analogy, namely, 
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that of the Irish, also a servile race, who have rejected Prot- 
estantism, though it has been repeatedly urged on them by 
fire and sword and penal laws, and whose place in the moral 
scale may be judged by our advertisements, where the clause, 
No Irish need apply,'- parallels the sentence which f }r many 
polite persons sums up the question of Judaism — '* I never 

like the Jews." 

It is certainly worth considering whether an expatriated, 
denationlaized race, used for ages to live among antiapthetic 
populaticfOs, must not inevitably lack some conditions of 
nobleness. If they drop that separateness which is made 
their reproach, they may be in danger of lasping into a cos- 
mopolitian indifference equivalent to C3micism, and.of missing 
that inward identification with the nationality immediately 
around them which might make some amends for their inher- 
ited privation. No dispassionate observer can deny this 
danger. Why, our own countrymen who take to living abroad, 
without purpose or function to keep up their sense of fellow- 
ship in the affairs of their own land, are rarely good speci- 
mens of moral healthiness ; still, the consciousness of having 
a native country, the birthplace of common memories and 
habits of mind, existing like a parental hearth quitted but be- 
loved ] the dignity of being included in a people which has a 
part in the comity of nations and the growing federation of 
the world ; that sense of special belonging which is the root 
of human virtues, both public and private — all these spiritual 
links may preserve migratory Englishmen from the worst 
consequences of their voluntary dispersion. Unquestionably 
the Jews, halving been more than any other race exposed to 
the adverse moral influenc^es of alienism, must, both in indivi- 
duals and in groups, have "suffered some corresponding moral 
degradatioi) ; but in fact they have escaped with less of ab- 
jectness, and less of hard hostility toward the nations whose 
hand has been against them, than could have happened in the 
case of a people who had neither their adhesion to a separate 
religion founded on historic memories, nor their characteristic 
family affectionateness. Tortured, flogged, spit upon, the 
corpus vile on which rage or wantonness vented themselves 
with impunity, their name flung at them as an opprobrium 
by superstition,* hatred, and contempt, they have remained 
proud of their origin. Does any one call this an evil pride ? 
Perhaps he belongs to that order of man who, while he has a 
democratic dislike to dukes and earls, wants to make believe 
that his father 'was an idle gentleman, when in fact be was an 
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honorable artisan, or who would feel flattered to be taken for 
other than an Englishman. It is possible to be too arrogant 
about our blood or our calling, but that arrogance is virtue 
compared with such mean pretence. The pride which identi- 
fies us with a great historic body is a humanizing, elevating 
habit of mind, inspiring sacrifices of individual comfort, gain, 
or other selfish ambition, for the sake of that ideal whole ; 
and no man swayed by such a sentiment can become com- 
pletely abject. That a Jew of Smyrna, where a whip is car- 
ried by passengers ready to flog off the too offifcious speci- 
mens of his race, can still be proud to say ‘‘I am a Jew,’' is 
surely a fact to awaken admiration in a mind capable of un- 
derstanding what we may call the ideal forces in human his- 
tory. And again, a varied, impartial observation of the Jews 
in different countries tends to the impression that they have 
a predominant kindliness which must have been deeply in- 
grained in the constitution of their race to have outlasted the 
ages of persecution and oppression. The concentration* of 
their joys in domestic life has kept up in them the capacity of 
tenderness: the pity for the fatherless and the widow, the 
care for the women and the little ones, blent intimately with 
their religion, is a well of mercy that cannot long or widely 
be pent up by exclusiveness. And the kindliness of the Jew 
overflows the line of division between him and the Gentile. 
On the whole, one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
history of this scattered people, made for ages ** a scorn and 
a hissing," is, that after being subjected to this process, which 
might have been expected to be in every sense deteriorating 
and vitiating, they have come out of it (in any estimate which 
allows for numerical proportion) rivalling the nations of all 
European countries in healthiness and beauty of physique, in 
practical ability, in scientific and artistic aptitude, and in 
some forms of ethical value. A significant indication of their 
natural rank is seen in the fact that at this moment the leader 
of the Liberal party in Germany is a Jew, the leader of the 
Kepublican party in France is a Jew, and the head of the 
Conservative ministry in England is a Jew. 

And here it is that we find the ground for the obvious* 
jealousy which is now stimulating the revived expression of 
old antipathies. “ The Jews," it is felt, ''have a dangerous 
tendency to get the uppermost places, not only in commerce 
but in political life. Their nionetary hold on governments is 
tending to perpetuate in leading Jews a spirit of universal 
alienism (euphemisticajjycalk^ cosmopolitanism), even where 
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the West lias given them a full share in civil and political 
rights, A people with Oriental sunlight in their blood, yet 
capable of being everywhere acclimatized, they have a force 
arid toughness which enables them to carry off the best 
prizes ; and their wealth is likely to put half the seats in 
Parliament at their disposal/’ 

' There is truth in these views of Jewish social and polit- 
ical relations ; but it is rather too late for liberal pleaders to 
urge them in a merely vituperative sense. Do they propose, 
as a remedy for the impending danger of our healthier na- 
tional influences getting overridden by Jewish predominance, 
that we should repeal our emancipatory laws.^ Not all the 
Germanic immigrants who have been settling among us for 
generations, and are still pouring in to settle, are Jews, but 
thoroughly Teutonic and more or less Christian craftsmen, 
mechanicians, or skilled and erudite functionaries ; and the 
Semitic Christians who swarm among us are dangerously like 
their unconverted brethren in complexion, persistence, and 
wealth. Then there are the Greeks, who, by the help of 
Phoenician blood or otherwise, are objectionably strong in 
the city. Some judges think that the Scotch are more nu- 
merous and prosperous here in the South than is quite for 
the good of us Southerners ; and the early inconvenience 
felt under the Stuarts of being quartered upon by a hungry, 
hard-w^orking people, with a distinctive accent and form of 
religion, and higher cheek bones than English taste requires, 
has not yet been quite neutralized.. As for the Irish, it is felt 
in high quarters that we have always been too lenient toward 
them ; at least, if they had been harried a little more, there 
might not have been so many of them on the English press, 
of which they divide the power with the Scotch, thus driving 
many Englishmen to honest and ineloquent labor. 

So far shall we be carried if we go in search of devices 
to hinder people of other blood than our own from getting 
the advantage of dwelling among us. 

Let it be admitted that it is a calamity to the English, as 
to any other great historic people, to undergo a premature 
fusion with immigrants of alien blood ; that its distinctive 
national characteristics should be in danger of obliteration 
by the predominating quality of foreign settlers. I not only 
admit this, I am ready to unite in groaning over the threat- 
ened danger. To one who loves his native language, who 
would delight to keep our rich and harmonious English un- 
defiled by foreign accent, and those foreign tinctures of 
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verbal meaning which tend to confuse all writing and dis- 
eourse, it is an affliction as harassing as the climate, that on 
our stage, in our studies, at our public and private gatherings/ 
in our offices, warehouses, and work-shops, we must expect 
to hear our beloved English, with its words clipped, its 
vowels stretched and twisted, its phrases of acquiescence 
and politeness, of cordiality, dissidence, or argument, deliv- 
ered always in the wrong tones, like ill-rendered melodies, 
marred beyond recognition : that there should be a general 
ambition to speak every language except our mother English, 
which persons “ of style are not ashamed of corrupting 
with slang, false foreign equivalents, and a pronunciation that 
crushes out all color from the vowels and jams them between 
jostling consonants. An ancient Greek might not like to be re- 
suscitated for the sake of hearing Homer read in our universi- 
ties, still he would at least find more instructive marvels in 
other developments to be witnessed at tho^e institutions/ 
but a modern Englishman is invited from his after-dinner re- 
pose to hear Shakspeare delivered under circumstances which 
offer no other novelty than some novelty of false intonation, 
some new distribution of strong emphasis on prepositions, 
some new misconception of a familiar idiom. Well, it is our 
inertness that is in fault, our carelessness of excellence, our 
willing ignorance of the treasures that lie in our national 
heritage, while we are agape after what is foreign, though it 
may be only a vile imitation of what is native. 

This marring of our speech, however, is a’minor evil com- 
pared wdth what must follow from the predominance o£ 
wealth-acquiring immigrants, whose appreciation of our po- 
litical and social life must often be as approximative or 
fatally erroneous as their delivery of our language. But take 
the worst issues — what can we do to hinder them ? Are we 
to adopt the exclusiveness for which we have punished the 
Chinese ? Are we to tear the glorious flag of hospitality 
which has made our freedom the world-wide blessing of the 
oppressed ? It is not agreeable to find foreign accents and 
stumbling locutions passing from the piquant exception to 
the general rule of discourse. But to urge on that account 
that we should spike away the peaceful foreigner, would be 
a view of international relations not in the long-run favorable 
to the interests of our fellow-countrymen ; for we are at 
least equal to the races we call obtrusive in the disposition 
to settle wherever money is to be made and cheaply idle liv- 
ing to be found* In meeting the national evils which arc 
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brought upon us by the onward course of the world, there is 
often no more immediate hope or resource than that of 
striving after, fuller national excellence, which must consist 
in the moulding of more excellent individual natives. The 
tendency of things is toward the quicker or slower fusion of 
races. It is impossible to arrest this tendency : all we can 
do is to moderate its course so as to hinder it from degrading 
the moral status of societies by a -too rapid effacement of 
those national traditions and customs which are the language 
of the national genius — ^the deep suckers of healthy senti- 
ment. Such moderating and guidance of inevitable move- 
ment is worthy of all effort. And it is in this sense that the 
modern insistance on the idea of Nationalities has value. 
That any people at once distinct and coherent enough to 
form a State should be held in subjection by an alien anti- 
pathetic government, has been becoming more and more a 
ground of sympathetic indignation ; and, in virtue of this, at 
least one great State has been added to European councils. 
Nobody now complains of the result in this case, though far- 
sighted persons see the need to limit analogy by discrimina- 
tion. We have to consider who are the stifled people and 
who the stiflers, before we can be sure of our ground. The 
only point in this connection on which Englishmen are agreed 
is, that England itself shall not be subject to foreign rule. 
The fiery resolve to resist invasion, though with an im- 
provised array of pitchforks, is felt to be virtuous, and to be 
worthy of a historic people. Why ? Because there is a na- 
tional life in our veins. Because there is something specific- 
ally English which we feel to be supremely worth striving 
for, worth dying for, rather than living to renounce it. 
Because we too have our share — perhaps a principal share — - 
in that spirit of separateness which has not yet done its work 
in the education of mankind, which has created the varying 
genius of nations, and, like the Muses, is the offspring of 
memory. 

Here, as everywhere else, the human task seems to be the 
discerning and adjustment of opposite claims. But the end 
can hardly be achieved by urging contradictory reproaches, 
and instead of laboring after discernment as a preliminary to 
intervention, letting our zeal burst forth according to a ca- 
pricious selection, &st determined accidentally,^ and afterward 
justified by personal predilection. Not only John Gilpin and 
his wife, or Edwin and Angelina, seem to be of opinion that 
their preference or dislike of Russians, Servians, or Greeks# 
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consequent, perhaps, on hotel adventures, has something to 
do with the merits of the Eastern Question j even in a higher 
range of intellect and enthusiasm we find a distribution of 
sympathy or pity for sufferers of different blood or votaries of 
differing religions, strangely unaccountable on any other 
ground than a fortuitous direction of study or triviarcircum- 
stances of travel. With some even admirable persons one is 
never quite sure of any particular being included under a 
general term. A provincial physician, it is said, once order- 
ing a lady patient not to eat salad, was asked pleadingly by 
the affectionate husband whether she might eat lettuce, or 
cresses,, or radishes. The physician had too rashly believed 
in the comprehensiveness of the word “ salad, just as we, if 
not enlightened by experience, might believe in the all-em- 
bracing breadth of ‘‘sympathy with the injured and op- 
pressed.” What mind can exhaust the grounds of exception 
which lie in each particular case ? There is understood to be 
a peculiar odor from the negro body, and we know that some 
persons, too rationalistic to feel bound by the curse on Ham, 
used to hint very strongly that this odor determined the ques- 
tion on the side of negro slavery. 

And this is the usual level of thinking in polite society 
concerning the Jews. Apart from theological purposes, it 
seems to be held surprising that anybody should take an in- 
terest in the history of a people whose literature has furnished 
all our devotional language ; and if any reference is made to 
their past or future destinies, some hearer is sure to state, as 
a relevant fact which may assist our judgment, that she, for 
her part, is not fond of them, having known a Mr. Jacobson 
who was very unpleasant, or that he, for his part, thinks meaniy 
of them as a race, though, on inquiry, you find that he is so 
little acquainted with their characteristics that he is astonished 
to learn how many persons whom he has blindly admired and 
applauded are Jews to the backbone. Again, men who con- 
sider themselves in the very van of modern advancement, 
knowing history and the latest philosophies of history, indi- 
cate their contemptuous surprise that any one should enter- 
tain the destiny of the Jews as a worthy subject, by referring 
to Moloch and their own agreement with the theory that the 
religion of Jehovah was merely a transformed Moloch-wor- 
ship, while in the saine breath they are glorifying “ civiliza- 
tion ” as a transformed tribal existence of which some linea- 
ments are traceable in grim marriage customs of the native 
Australians. Are these erudite persons prepared to insist 
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that the name “ Father ’’ should no longer have any sanctity 
for us, because in their view of likelihood our Aryan ances- 
tors were mere improvers on a state of things in which nobody 
knew his own father ? 

For less theoretic men, ambitious to be regarded as prac- 
tical politicians, the value of the Hebrew race has been meas- 
ured by their unfavorable opinion of a prime minister who is 
a Jew by lineage. But it is possible to form a very ugly 
opinion as to the scrupulousness of Walpole or of Chatham ; 
and in any case I think Englishmen would refuse to accept 
the character and doings of those eighteenth-century states- 
men as the standard of value for the English people and the 
part they have to play in the fortunes of mankind. 

If we are to consider the future of the Jews at all, it seems 
reasonable to take, as a preliminary question, Are they des- 
tined to complete fusion with the peoples among whom they 
are dispersed, losing every remnant of a distinctive conscious- 
ness as Jews? or, Are there in the breadth and intensity with 
which the feeling of separateness, or what we may call the 
i i f, organized memory of a national consciousness, actually exists 

"jj in the world-wide Jewish communities — the . seven millions 

scattered from the east to west? and again, Are there in 
the political relations of the world, the conditions present or 
approaching for the restoration of a Jewish State planted on 
the old ground as a centre of national feeling, a source of 
dignifying protection, a special channel for special energies 
which may contribute some added form of national genius, and 
an added voice in the councils of the world ? * 

They are among us everywhere: it is useless to say we 
aro not fond of them. Perhaps we are not fond of proletaries 
and their tendency to form Unions, but the mwld is not 
therefore to be rid of them. If we wish to free ourselves from 
the inconveniences that we have to complain of, whether in 
proletaries or in Jews, our best course is to encourage all 
means of improving these neighbors who elbow us in a thick- 
ening crowd, and of sending their incommodious energies into 
beneficent channels. Why are we so eager for the dignity of 
certain populations of whom, perhaps, we have never seen a 
single specimen, and of whose history, legend, or literature we 
have been contentedly ignorant for ages, while we sneer at 
the notion of a renovated national dignity for the Jews, whose 
ways of thinking and whose very verbal forms are on our lips 
in every prayer which we end with an Amen ? Some of us 
consider this question dismissed when they have said the 
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wealthiest Jews have no desire to forsake their European 
palaces and go to live in Jerusalem. But in a return from 
exile, in the restoration of a people, the question is not 
whether certain rich men will choose to remain behind, but 
whether there will be found worthy men who will choose to 
lead the return. Plenty of prosperous Jews remained in 
Babylon when Ezra marshalled his band of forty thousand 
and began a new glorious epoch in the history of his race, 
making the preparation for that epoch in the history of the 
world which has been held glorious enough to be dated from 
for evermore. The hinge of possibility is simply the existence 
of an adequate community of feeling, as well as wide-spread 
need, in the Jewish race, and the hope that among its finer 
specimens there may arise some men of instruction and ar- 
dent public spirit, some new Ezras, modern Maccabees, who 
will know how to use all favoring outward conditions, how to 
triumph by heroic example over the indifference of their fel- 
lows and the scorn of their foes, and will steadfastly set 
their faces toward making their people once more one among 
the nations. 

Formerly, evangelical orthodoxy was prone to dwell on the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the restoration of the Jews/^ 
Such interpretation of the prophets is less in vogue now. 
The dominant mode is to insist on a Ghristianity that dis- 
owns its origin, that is not a substantial growth having a 
genealogy, but is a vaporous reflex of modern notions. The 
Christ of Matthew had the heart of a Jew : Go ye first to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.^’ The Apostle of the 
Gentiles had the heart of a Jew : ‘‘ For I could wish that my- 
self were accursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh: who are Israelites; to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the prom- 
ises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning 
the flesh Christ came,” Modern apostles, extolling Christianity, 
are found using a different tone : they prefer the medieval cry 
translated into modern phrase. But the mediaeval ciy 
too was in substance very ancient — more ancient than the 
days of Augustus. Pagans in successive ages said, “These 
people are unlike us, and refuse to be made like us : let us 
punish them.” The Jews were steadfast in their separateness, 
and through that separateness Christianity was born. A mod- 
ern book on Liberty has maintained that from the freedom of 
individual men to persist in idiosyncrasies the world may be 
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enriched. Why should we not apply this argument to the 
idiosyncrasy of a nation, and pause in our haste to hoot it 
down? There is still a great function for the steadfastness 
of the Jew : not that he should shut out the utmost illumina- 
tion which knowledge can throw on his national history, but 
that he should cherish the store of inheritance which that his- 
tory has left him. Every Jew should be conscious that he is 
one of a multitude possessing common objects of piety in the 
immortal achievements and immortal sorrows of ancestors 
who have transmitted to them a physical and mental type 
strong enough, eminent enough in faculties, pregnant enough 
with peculiar promise, to constitute a new beneficent individ- 
uality among the nations, and, by confuting the traditions of 
scorn, nobly avenge the wrongs done to their fathers. 

There is a sense in which the worthy child of a nation 
that has brought forth illustrious prophets, high and unique 
among the poets of the world, is bound by their visions. 

Is bound ? 

Yes, for the effective bond of human action is feeling, and 
the worthy child of a people owming the triple name of He- 
brew, Israelite, and Jew, feels his kinship with the glories and 
the sorrows, the degradation and the possible renovation of 
his national family. 

Will any one teach the nullification of this feeling and 
call his doctrine a philosophy ? He will teach a blinding 
superstition— the sqperstition that a theoiy of human w^ell- 
being can be constructed in. disregard of the influences which 
have made us human. 


THE END. 



